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LEAVENS FURNITURE 


The opportunity through the use of Leavens Furniture, 
for the exercise of individual taste and the possibilities of 
harmonious treatment of interior decorating, are strikingly 
illustrated in many instances, where Leavens Furniture has 
been used exclusively. 


Individual taste never has a wider latitude for selection than from our 
unlimited stock. In addition, we finish to suit the individual customer, 
either to harmonize with surrounding interiors, or your own selection 
from our color chart of Leavens finishes. 


With a pleasing variety of designs to select from, and your own 
taste in finish, it is possihle to have harmonious effects in either 
Cottage or Modern, with here and there a Colonial! piece. 


{Send for package No. 4, of over 200 illustrations of Lea F 1 
and Color Chart. vens Furniture 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO., Inc. 
32 Canal Street 


Boston, Mass. 


METAL CASEMENT WINDOWS 


E you appreciate modern cconomy, at- 
tractiveness, convenience and the ad- 
vantage of wonderful durability, 
CRITTALL Metal Casement Windows 
should be specified in the plans of your 
new home. They are absolutely weather-light 
and will positively open and close easily, at all 
times. You will find them in the modest as 
well as the palatial homcs, in office and banking 
huildings, in universities; in fact wherever econ- 
omy, permanency and attracliveness were con- 


Crittall Casement Window Co., Stectterenze Windows Detroit, Mich. 


TOWNSEND’S TRIPLEX 


The Greatest Grass-Cutter on Earth 
Cuts a Swath 86 Inches Wide 


NOS TRIPLEX — 


Floats over the Uneven Ground as a Ship Rides the 
Waves. One mower may be climbing a kacll, the sec- 
ond skimming a level and the third paring a hollow. 


Drawn by one horse, and any three ordinary horse- 
operated by one man, the drawn mowers with three 
TRIPLEX MOWER will mow horses and three men. (We 
more lawn in a day than the guarantee this.) 
best motor mower ever made, 
cut it better, and at a fraction 
of the cost. 


Does not mash the grass to 
earth and plaster it in the mud 
in springtime, nor crush out 

Drawn by one horse, and its life between hot rollers and 
operated by one man, it will hard, hot ground in summer, 
mow more lawn a day than as does the motor mower. 


Send for catalog illustrating all types of Townsend Lawn Mowers 


S. P. TOWNSEND & CO. 
17 CENTRAL AVENUE, ORANGE, N. J. 


“Wright” Means Might 


In wire fence the name “Wright” stands for durability 
sturdiness and sightliness. Such a fence is Wright's 


which combines all these requisites and, above all, is the best 
obtainable from the standpoint of freedom from rust and ability to 
withstand the wear-and-tear of severe weather. 


This fence cannot be pulled apart—patent clamped joints keep the 
wires from slipping or twisting out of position. The finished fabric 
is dipped into molten zinc which thickly covers every particle with 
a rust-resisting metal coating. ' 


Ask your hardware dealer for Excelsior Rust Proof Fences, 
Trellises, Trellis Arches, Bed Guards and Tree Guards. 


Write for beautifully illustrated catalog C. 


WRIGHT WIRE COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 
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Q With the current issue House & GARDEN en- 
ters on its sixteenth year. The first number, a 
little magazine of forty pages, devoted twenty- 
six to the reader, giving him three articles and 
thirty-nine illustrations. Although we are still 
lacking the majority, the child is sturdy. 


The next issue—The Motor Number—will 
have for the reader forty-one pages of text with 
twenty-nine articles of interest and over 150 
illustrations. Every conceivable way in which 
the motor touches upon houses and gardens will 
be treated: the new models for 1917, collecting 
wild plants with the car, the latest appointments 
that make for comfort and hospitality, garages, 
the dog for the car, and a charting of the growth 
of the motor from its beginning to the present. 
The monthly feature, “A Little Portfolio of 
Good Interiors,” will specialize on dining and 
living-rooms. There will be two houses shown: 
one designed by Wilson Eyre & McIlvaine and 
a farmhouse restored to its ancient beauty. 
Grace Tabor will write of lilies. Silhouettes 
will be discussed in the Collector’s Department. 


FOR YOUR SERVICE 


q By addressing The Information Service, 
House & GARDEN, 440 Fourth Ave., New York 
City, readers can freely avail themselves of in- 
formation on architecture, building, furnishing, 
decoration, vegetable and flower raising, land- 
scape gardening, dogs, poultry, antiques and 
curios; in fact, all matters which pertain to the 
making of the home and the garden. This serv- 
ice is rendered promptly and without charge. 
State your problems clearly and enclose a self- 
addressed stamped envelope. 


Q Addresses of where to purchase articles will 
be sent by mail without charge. The House & 
Garpvex Shopping Service will purchase any 
article shown on these pages. 


@The Editor is always pleased to examine ma- 
terial submitted for publication, but he assumes 
no responsibility for it, either in transit or while 
in his possession. Full return postage should 
always be enclosed. 


@ The address of subscribers can he changed as 
often as desired. In ordering a change, please 


give both the new address and the name and Deciduous Trees and Decorative Iron Work 
address exactly as they appeared on the wrapper A gateway glimpse of the resi- for the garden will be additional features. A 
of the last copy received. Three weeks’ notice dence of Jay Cooke, III., designed compact little book, in fact, for the man to 
is required, either for changing an address or by Wilson Eyre & McIlvaine. To whom country living is the great idea, and the 
for starting a new subscription. be shown in the August number car a valued adjunct to it. 
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Chatten & Hammond, architects 


THE ENTRANCE TO A SMALL SUBURBAN HOME 


The doorway sets the note for the architecture of the house. It is @ 

symbol of hospitality, and of all the exterior details it is the one 

which should most express the personality of the person who builds 

that house. Another view and plans of this residence will be found 
on page 32 
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THE HIGH CO OF “EXTRAS 


Which Puts Graphically What Often Happens in 
Also Some 


HEY always blame the architect, and 
it isn't fair. Nine times out of ten the 
thing happens about like this: 

Mr. and Mrs. Commuter decide to build 
a new house. The part of town they live 
in isn’t as fashionable as it was when they 
moved there—all the best people are living 
over on the other side, and Daughter is just 
about ready to come out; and besides, they 
can get a piece of ground in a fine location 
at a bargain, because Mr. Commuter plays 
bridge on the train every day with the real 
estate man, who is a good sport. 

They have a little money laid aside, and 
after buying the ground they decide they 
can afford to spend ten thousand on the 
house. But Mrs. Smith next door has had 
experience with architects, and she warns 
them that it always costs more than you ex- 
pect, and if you want to get the job done for 
ten thousand you must tell the architect to 
do it for eight—and then watch him night 
and day or he'll make it twelve. 

So they make out their program. They 
must have a living-room with a little nook 
for quiet study, and a place for the piano, 
and a big, airy dining-room, and a handy 
kitchen, and about six bedrooms, one for 
themselves, one for Daughter, one for Tom 
when he comes home from college, one for 
the two younger boys, one for a maid when 
they can get her, and a guest room, Daugh- 
ter thinks two guest rooms would be bet- 
ter, one for her friends and one for the 
boys’, but they decide not. Then, there 
must be three baths, one for the old folks 
and the guests, one for Daughter and the 
boys, and one for the occasional maid. 
Daughter wants a bathroom for herself, 
where she can keep all those little bottles 
full of—of whatever these young ladies 
use to make themselves so beautiful—with- 
out having the boys mess with them; but 
Daughter is overruled. And, of course, 
they must have a garage on the end of the 
lot, and a laundry tucked away somewhere, 
\ although in the absence of that maid they 
send out the wash most of the time. 

It makes a good ten thousand dollars’ 
worth, to get any sort of a job at all, and 
when young Mr. Triangle hears they want 
it for eight, he spends several hours trying 
to convince them of this—they know it per- 
fectly well, but they don’t want to admit 


For 
JOHN J. KLABER 


Don’ts Home 


it; and at last they give in, as they intended 
to do all along, but with the proviso that it 
may cost ten thousand, but not a cent more. 
Mr. Commuter is very stern and severe 
about this, and tells the architect the same 
thing ten times over, to make it very em- 
phatic and impressive. 

So the architect takes the program, and 
the survey of the land—without levels, be- 
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A FEW DON'T S 
for 


HOME BUILDERS 


Don't deceive your architect as to what you 
ean really afford to spend. 


Dont be afraid to spend a few dollars for 
preliminary information. It ts usually money 
well spent. 


Don’t think you can build for what your 
friends did five years ago. Both labor and ma- 
terials have gone up since then. 


Don’t expect solid gold door-knobs when the 
allowance for all the hardware is only fifty 
dollars. 


Don't try to make your upstairs twice as big 
as your downstairs. 1 


Don’t change your mind as to what you want 
after it is half built. 


Don’t give the builder his final payment until 
the job is completely finished. 


Don't assume that the lowestbidder will always 
be the most satisfactory. 


Don’t expect the architect to do his work for 
nothing. Eden architects are subject to temp- 
tation. 


Don’t think, either, that he knows nothing about 
building houses. He has probably built more of 
them than you have. 


And above all, dowt expect to get something 
for nothing. It can’t be done, especially when 
the other man knows the game better than you do. 


an 


Building a House 


Builders s 


cause they didn’t want to go to the expense, 
but they think it runs up hill about 5’ on 
the north—and he sits down to work out 
a scheme. He has twice as much space to 
work out upstairs as down, so he puts the 
maid and her bath in the attic, and squeezes 
the bedrooms a bit, and makes the living- 
room very large. And he draws up a per- 
spective with a Colonial effect, all in shin- 
gles and white paint, really very effective. 

But Daughter has been reading Ivanhoe, 
and she just must have some of those cute 
little battlements, and Father thinks he 
knows how to get bargains in brick, from 
a man he met at the club—so the thing has 
to be redrawn in Tudor Gothic. This time 
Daughter thinks it’s just too darling, but 
Mother’s observant eye spots the size of that 
living-room. It’s too big, really, and in 
cutting it down the space upstairs gets 
frightfully cramped, so they go back to 
the previous scheme. 

By hard work and the exercise of all 
the ingenuity at his command, Mr. Triangle 
succeeds in getting out the plans, and the 
Lids run from twelve to fifteen thousand. 
He told them from the first that this sort 
of architecture would cost more. So they 
go back to the Colonial; but they insist on 
brick walls, because the insurance man has 
seared them by some fire prevention litera- 
ture. They decide to have a shingle roof, 
though, to save money. 

The contract is let, finally, at ten thou-. 
sand five hundred, Mr. Commuter protest- 
ing strongly, because houses of the same 
size and style, built ten years ago, cost two 
thousand or so less. And then the troubles 
begin. Materials have gone up, and the 
contractor, who bid low because he hated to 
lay off his men, who were just finishing 
another job, starts looking around for ex- 
tras which he can talk on. 

The first thing he finds is that the levels, 
which they had guessed at, because Mr. 
Commuter wouldn’t go to the expense of a 
proper survey, and wouldn’t even let the 
architect go out and look over the place, are 
away out. The ground humps up in the 
middle, just where the house ought to go, 
and the hump is mostly rock. This wouldn’t 
have made a great difference in cost, if they 
had shown it in the plans; but the con- 
tractor puts in a claim for twice as much 
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as he should, and threatens to throw up 
the job if it isn’t allowed. The architect 
tries to get him down a bit, but Mr. Com- 
muter is scared, knowing that the next bid 
was twelve hundred higher, and he allows 
the extra, against the architect’s advice. 
About the time the foundations are fin- 
ished, they decide to make the porch 2’ 
wider, and extend it across the whole front 
and one end, instead of being only half the 
front, as it was at first. So the same per- 
formance is gone through again. By this 
time Mr. Commuter has lost all faith in his 
architect. Why, here’s nothing done, hard- 
ly, and nearly a thousand dollars’ worth of 
extras! Where’s all this going to end? 
But the house begins to look better to 
him when the walls are half up, and every 
Saturday afternoon and Sunday they go 
around to look at it, and now and then Mr. 
Commuter comes home an hour earlier to 
get there before the men quit work and 


stands around in the way of the brick lay- 
ers—who don’t mind at all, as long as they 
are paid for not working. And it’s coming 
on finely, when finally Daughter, by a last 
magnificent onslaught, puts it over on them 
that she really must have a bathroom of her 
very, very ownest own. 

It nearly ties up the whole job, because 
there isn’t any place to put it. The inside 
of the house is as full of rooms as it can 
hold, and the only thing to do is to stick it 
out over the porch on the end. It looks 
like a sore thumb, but they can grow creep- 
ers over it, or something. And there isn’t 
any plumbing on that end of the house, so 
it means running a whole new plumbing 
line—which might have been avoided if 
only they’d made up their minds to it in 
the first place, and planned accordingly. 

By this time they think their troubles are 
over, when an enterprising slate salesman 
comes along, and convinces them that a 
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shingle roof is such a dreadfully i 
mable thing that it really won't do at all, 
and that slate is the only thing. The ra 
are in already, and have to be taken out a 
replaced by heavier ones, because the 
aren't strong enough to stand the extra load, 
and it means paying twice over—but they 
simply wouldn’t be 
without it, so on it ge 
And when the bills ar 


finally settled, they 
ost close to four- 
of the ten they in- 
tended to spend. And they let the builder 
have the last payments withon 

tect’s certificate, and before the 


he leaves a lot of little things undone 
it costs them another couple of hundre 
fix them up and get everything in shape 

And then they blame the architect for if 
all. Really, you know, it isn’t fair. 
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Cupid in the guise of 
Bacchante, an English lead 
figure of the 18th Century, 
recently imparted far the 
garden of Colanel Du Pont 
at Wilmington, Delaware 


CEEA D GARD EN 


That Is 


Revival 


STATUARY 


Gaining 
Considerable Vogue Among Lovers 
of the Old-Fashioned Formal Garden 


Oliver Cromwell, as a Scat 
caricatured the old rip in 
lead. They cordially hated 
him in Scotland, but he is 
quite worthy of an inter- 
esting garden 


spot here 


Father Tiber, a 17th Century figure. has had a r 
watery career. Originally he was in Kew Gar- f 
dens. About seventy years ago while being 
moved down to the city on a barge the bottom 
fell out ond he sank into the mud, where he 

stayed until recovered a year or two ago 


Placed on a pedestal, this lead 
urn would make a rare con- 
tribution to garden loveliness. 
It is an 18th Century piece 
with figures in low relief 


Of mare recent make is the 
lead bird bath with cupids 
disporting themselves in low 
relief and en deshabiile, and 
birds perched on the rim 


and such treatment as will enhance the wood’s inherent beauty 


FINISHING INTERIOR WOODS 


What Can Be Done to Enhance Their Natural Beauty 
With the Right Preservatives Correctly Applied 


RUSSELL F. WHITEHEAD 


NE charm of mod- 

ern decoration lies 
in the use of natural 
woods together with 
beautifully finished walls 
and woven fabrics. Na- 
ture has woven into the 
solid fibre of wood a 
richness and variety of 
coloring ever pleasing to 
the cultivated eye, and 
in its exquisite grainings 
she has traced patterns 
far beyond the dreams 
of the artist. 

In finishing a wood 
it is our duty to develop 
these natural beauties, 
to preserve them from 
decay and deterioration, 
and it is the mission of 
this article to show the 
layman in a small way 
the woods which skould 
be developed to a finish, 
separating the decora- 
tive from the protective 
function, and the woods 
which should be finished 
in various other ways. 

It can be readily un- 


By means of transparent finishes the natural figure of the grain is retained 
and brought to its greatest effectivencss. 


a coat of oblitcrating paint 


Imagine this woodwork covercd with 


derstood that the sur- 
face of any material can 
be colored by merely re- 
ducing pigment to fine 
powder and rubbing it 
over the surface. In 
charcoal sketches, pas- 
tel and pencil drawings, 
this is actually practised. 
For the majority of pur- 
poses, however, it is 
necessary to devise sonie 
means of fixing the par- 
ticles of pigment perma- 
nently to the surface. 
This is accomplished by 
mixing the pigment with 
a liquid, which has the 
property, when spread 
in a thin layer on any 
surface, of changing into 
a more or less adhesive 
solid. This combination 
of the pigment with a 
medium or vehicle in the 
manner just described is 
known as paint. 

Paint is very often 
used in the finishing of 
interior woodwork, and 
if properly prepared it 
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serves the important 
function of protect- 
ing the surface of 
the wood to which 
it is applied from 
the destructive ac- 
tion of atmosphere, 
and, to a certain ex- 
tent, from mechan- 
ical injury, and also 
is the means of fur- 
nishing the desired 
color. It may be 
laid down in very 
general terms, that 
the decorative func- 
tion of the paint de- 
pends on the pig- 
ment, whereas its 
protective value de- 
pends upon the ve- 
hicle or medium, 
which is generally 
prepared from cer- 
tain resinous mate- 
rials capable of pro- 
ducing an adhesive 
film, which is both 
hard and elastic. 
Any paint,of course, 
conceals the wood 
figure. 

A far better pro- 
tection can. be given 
to a surface of any wood by dividing the 
decorative from the protective function, first 
decorating the sur face by means of pigment 
or stain, and then again coating the sur face 
with a composition, the function of which is 
entirely protective. Such compositions, 
when properly prepared by the manufac- 
turer and scientifically worked out to meet 
specific requirements as to texture of finish 
as for instance gloss, flat, semi-flat or 
absolutely dead in appearance, no lustre at 
all—will not hide the beautiful figure of the 
wood, its markings and characteristics, but 


Courtesy of Lowe Bros. 


figure. 


Courtesy of Lowe Bros. 
Chestnut has an attractive grain which 
can be treated in many ways to intensify 
it. The preparation of this panel is de- 
scribed in the text 


White pine finished with one coat of stain 

and two of varnish shows a handsome 

The bottom was painted white by 
way of contrast 


Courtesy of Lowe Bros. 
low. 


on the other hand, tend to develop, to in- 
tensify, to richen, and give depth to the 
color of either the natural wood or the 
properly stained surface. 

After the wood has been stained in the 
shade desired with the proper kind of stain 
to accomplish this result, it is undoubtedly 
protected best with a good varnish. When 
such a varnish is spread over the surface, 
a portion of the solvent evaporates, the 
balance oxidizes, leaving the film which is 
strongly adhesive, hard, tenacious, and at 
the same time elastic, providing the varnish 
is well balanced and carefully prepared. 
Such a varnish can be left in the natural 
gloss finish or, when hard and sufficient 
coats have been applied to the surface, it 
can be rubbed to a dull finish or brought 
to a high polish, as desired. This method 
of finishing requires careful work and is 
mòre or less expensive, according to the 
grade of material, the number of coats of 
protective varnish used, and its care in ap- 
plication. 


How THE FINISH IS APPLIED 


In the quartered white oak panel the 
wood was carefully sanded and wiped free 
of splinters and dust and given a coat of 
Early English non-fading oil stain. It was 
then filled with a prepared paste wood 
filler, thinned to the consistency of cream 
with turpentine and applied to the surface, 
allowed to stand about five or ten minutes, 
until it became a little grey or dull in ap- 
pearance, and then rubbed off across the 
growth of the wood with cheese-cloth or 
waste, pushing as much of the filler into the 
pores as possible, and rubbing off the sur- 
plus with the grain. This filler was allowed 
at least forty-eight hours to dry, and then 
lightly sanded, freeing the surface of any 
specks of filler that might have adhered, 
and finished with three coats of varnish, al- 
lowing forty-eight hours between coats. 
The final coat of varnish, after drying hard, 
was rubbed to a dull sheen with pumice 


This yellow pine panel was finished in the 

same manner as the chestnut shown be- 

The pines should be earefully se- 
lected for figure 
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stone and water. 
You will note the 
beautiful markings 
of the wood and 
must agree with me 
that it 1s both fool- 
hardy and unwise to 
destroy or cover up 
the natural beauty 
of such wood in in- 
teriors with a paint, 
as was done on the 
lower portion of the 
panel. The painting 
specification called 
for first filling the 
wood with a natural 
paste filler, using 
the same method as 
described in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, 
and applying three 
coats of flat paint 
and two coats of 
enamel, the last coat 
of enamel being 
rubbed to a dull fin- 
ish. The filler in 
both instances is 
necessary in order 
to bring the pores 
up to a level surface 
with the face of the 
wood, before apply- 
ing the finishing coats, so as to have the 
final surface level enough to rub smooth. 
It is evident, then, that in the painting it 
was necessary to use an extra coat in order 
to acquire a proper finish on this wood, and 
the only thing that you have been successful 
in doing is to cover up the beautiful natural 
markings. If the painted or enamel finish 
was absolutely essential or desired, a less 
expensive wood, such as white pine, yellow 
pine or poplar, would serve you better, and 
could be brought up to as good a surface 
with one less coat of material. 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Courtesy of Lowe Bros. 
It would be foolish to hide the beautiful 
figure of this quartered white oak. The 
paintcd strip at the bottom shows how 
the effect would be lost 
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In this plan the living-room as well as 
the cnclosed porch receive sun all day 
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With a south frontage the dining-room 
and bedrooms have 


the morning light 


HOW DO YOUR ROOMS FACE? 


If You Build by the Compass You 


Can 


Have Sunlight and Shade as You Wish 


OOK about you. How 

many houses do you see 
that can be said to have been 
planned with a conscientious 
regard for the proper aspect 
of their various rooms? They 
are few, and far between. It 
becomes startlingly evident that 
the majority of them were 
given no study whatsoever in 
relation to the points of the 
compass. Let it be set down, 
forthwith, as one of the vital 
principles of house planning, 
that all of the main rooms must be so 
placed as to have the best aspect for light 
and warmth, in consideration of the pur- 
pose they are to serve and the time of day 
they are to be most in use. 


Tue BREAKFAST AND Dining Rooms 


The morning-room, or breakfast room, is 
occupied at the coldest part of the day, at 
a time when neither the house nor its in- 
mates have become thoroughly warmed. 
Therefore this room should invariably have 
an aspect toward the morning sun, either 
east or southeast. The level light of early 
morn streaming in through the windows 
dissipates the morning grouch and implants 
good cheer in its stead. 

In the majority of houses, however, the 
breakfast-room is omitted, all meals being 
served in the dining-room. For the latter, 
an eastern aspect would then be desirable, 
so as to let the morning sun into the room 
at breakfast time. At other times of the 
day, direct sunlight into the dining-room is 
usually objectionable. In winter, artificial 
heat will have warmed the room for the 
midday and evening meals, so that the heat 
of the sun is not needed. And, in summer 
time, the direct rays of the western sun in- 
truding into the room while people are 
seated around the table and 
cannot shift their places is far 
from agreeable, both in respect 
to light and heat. However, 
there are times in late autumn 
and early spring when this 
room, with only an eastern 

aspect, is hardly warm enough 
for comfort, yet it is hardly 
cold enough to require artificial 
heat at the midday meal. At 
these times a southern aspect 
would effect just the right bal- 
ance. For the southern zun at 


A west frontage for another type of house. 
must be planned to meet the requirements of its environment 
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the time of the midday meal is high enough 
overhead so as not to project its rays di- 
rectly across the room into the faces of 
those seated about the dining-table. Thus 
the room is suffused with warmth, yet 
the light is such as to cause no undue dis- 
comfort to the eyes. So we find that, all 
things considered, the dining-room should 
have both an eastern and southern aspect, 
but never a western one. In case a break- 
fast room is a part of the plan, then the 
southern aspect alone, for the dining-room, 
would fulfill all conditions. 


Livinc-Room AND KITCHEN 


In the living-room we can afford to have 
direct sunlight at all times of the day. For 
this is the one room in the house in which 
people can move about freely and choose 
their positions. Here, therefore, an abun- 
dance of sunlight is permissible, even de- 
sirable. The living-room should have at 
least two aspects toward the sun, either 
south and east, or south and west, prefer- 
ably the latter. 

Now comes the kitchen. Unquestionably, 
this room should always look toward the 
north, for, in winter, ample warmth will be 
supplied by the constant fire, and in sum- 
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A north frontage that may be found desirable 
in houses south of the Mason and Dizon line 
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Each house, of course, 


mer the aspect should obvious- 
ly be the coolest possible. More- 
over, the equable north light is 
highly desirable in the per- 
formance of the various kitch- 
en duties. Perhaps just a peep 
of the carly rising sun would 
not be amiss in the kitchen to 
cheer up the cook before the 
fires are started. But it should 
be no more than a peep. Never 
should the southern or western 
sun be given access to the 
kitchen. 

If there is to be a nursery in the house, 
this should invariably have a southern ex- 
posure, whatever be the preferable char- 
acter of the outlook in other directions. In 
this case an abundance of warmth and sun- 
shine outweighs all other considerations. 


SUNSHINE AND SLEEPING 


Sunlight, in sleeping rooms, should be 
considered a prime necessity. Being in use 
only at night is all the more reason why 
these rooms should receive the full benefit 
of clarifying sunshine. An eastern aspect 
is undoubtedly the best for bedrooms, be- 
cause this aspect allows of the sun enteriny 
them as soon as the occupants of the night 
have arisen. A western exposure is ob- 
jectionable because in that case the sun 
cannot enter until afternoon, wherefore the 
room becomes unduly heated toward the 
evening hours so as not to be conducive to 
refreshing sleep. Wherever possible, sleep- 
ing rooms should be contrived to have two 
exposures, so as to allow of a cross-circula- 
tion of air through the opened windows. 
In that case, the two most favorable ex- 
posures would seem to be directly east and 
directly south, although any two exposures 
occurring eastwardly between the north and 
south points of the compass would fulfill 
all requirements as to sunlight 
and circulation of air. 

Now that we have arrived 
at certain definite conclusions 
as to the most favorable aspects 
of the various rooms, let us see 
if these conclusions admit of a 
practical application in the 
1 planning of the house, assum- 
8 ing, as a typical example, a 

suburban or country house, 

subject to the following re- 

quirements and conditions: 
(Continued on page 62) 
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tions. 


ANY plants have blossoms 

that are called blue, and 
some have blossoms that really are 
this color—but nothing that grows 
is a bluer blue, nor a truer blue, 
than the flowers of the hardy del- 
phiniums. And no other blue 
flowered plant is as regal in habit 
as the delphinium—which counts 
for a great deal in the garden. 
The modesty of the violet may 
captivate the imagination; but 
flower, modesty and all are in 
grave danger of being overlooked 
altogether when brought into com- 
petition with less shrinking asso- 
ciates. The garden, indeed, is no 
place for shrinking and hanging back. 
Rather it is like a great city where each 
resident must be up and doing and assert- 
ing himself, if he would maintain his cit- 
izenship. 

So always the hardy larkspur has been 
to me the blue flower, although it does not 
occupy quite this unique position, perhaps, 
in the perennial world. There are, for 
example, veronicas, which are blue; and 
monkshood—the deadly nightshade, not safe 
to plant where youngsters are about, lest 
they be tempted to eat of its fruits; and 
the lovely alkanet; and certain columbines ; 
and some few others, truly blue. But for 
one reason or another, none of them is 
quite the larkspur’s equal. It is distinctly 
and without question the blue flower. 


Some BOTANICAL DISTINCTIONS 


Botanically, larkspur or delphinium—we 
must use its botanical name, of course—be- 
longs to that seemingly endless order called 
ranunculaceæ by the learned; the crow- 
foot family of the vernacular. This means 
that they are relatives of the peonies, and 
of the marsh marigolds and the globe flow- 
ers, as well as of the monkshood and the 


Desirable 


Delphinium bicolor illustrates 
some of the larkspur varia- 
Its colors are blue with 
a toueh of pale yellow or white 


TRUE BLUE 


Is the Color and Character of the 
Hardy Delphiniums, The Always 
Larkspurs 


Perennial 
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The hardy delphiniums fulfill two conditions whose combina- 
tion is rare: flowers of bluest blue, and a habit of growth 


that is truly regal 


Cut flower stems back to the ground as fast as 
the flowers fade, work in a tablespoonful of bone- 


meal around each plant, and larkspurs will bloom 
until fall 


columbines and some eighteen others bear- 
ing not so perceptible a resemblance to 
them. All of which is very confusing and 
seems rather silly, unless you are a botanist. 
But, sticking to the book and going a step 
farther, we do come to something that it 
is very useful to know about them— 
something that begins to lead us toward 
that intelligent culture of them which 
alone can satisfy a real gardener. It is 
simply that there are two classes, just 
as there are with any number of things— 
annual and perennial, And no need of go- 
ing to the botanists to find this out, al- 
though it is the first thing they take it upon 
themselves to tell us. 

In addition to this classification, the 
learned men avow that there are three col- 
ors, in a state of nature—red, yellow and 
blue ranging to white; and thus are ex- 
plained the shades away from pure blue 


The old formosum type is 
hard to equal as a satisfying 
and wonderfully dainty sort 
that stands the test of time 


flowers of today. 
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that are found in the developed 
Mauves and 
lavenders are very common—and 
to my mind, not highly desirable in 
larkspur. Let us have them in 
pure blue as long as they exist in 
this rare color. 

Choose therefore from hybrids 
which show only this, or from 
the species which do—unless you 
prefer the hint of red shining 
through. In one or two instances 
this is very beautiful; but it is 
quite possible to get so far towards 
the lavender that the wonderful 
brilliance of which these plants 
are capable is entirely lost. Guard 
against selections that will result in such 
loss, for it would be a real one. 


LARKSPUR FROM SEED 


Perennial larkspur is as easily raised from 
seed as any annual in the catalogues. In- 
deed I am sure that there are few seedlings 
of any kind, either annual or perennial, that 
will endure the careless handling and neg- 
lect to which larkspur seedlings have been 
subjected to in my own garden—unavoid- 
ably, let me hasten to add. It has been 
claimed by some that unless the seed is 
perfectly new—that is, unless it is planted 
the same summer that it is produced—it is 
not likely to germinate; but I have never 
been able to find seed that would not! 

Sow them indoors if you want plants 
that will bloom the same summer, in little 
boxes—cigar boxes are just right, being 
very easily handled—in a light, ordinary 
soil, any time between February first and 
the end of March. Transplant the seed- 
lings when they are up to a height of 34“ 
or when they have made a couple of leaves 
above the cotyledons—setting them at this 
time about 3” apart, if you are using flats 
or more of the cigar boxes. If you are put- 
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ting them into pots, the tiny thumb-pots, 
either in paper or red clay, will be the size. 

Usually they are “hardened off” by being 
set out-of-doors during the day for ten 
days or so before they are planted, but if 
the season is forward this is not essential. 
Naturally you will protect them if a cold 
night comes on, even after they have been 
in the garden for a little time; for any very 
young seedling is tender, and ought not to 
be exposed to low température. 


SETTING THEM OUTDOORS 


The better way, however, is not to plant 

them out until the weather has finally set- 
tled; if you have them in pots, wait until 
well into May before putting them in the 
ground. Then there will be no need of 
protection at any time, for they will have 
outgrown their tenderest infancy. 

These plants will probably bloom a little 
later than old and established ones—that 
is, later the first summer. Of course they 
will blossom at the seasonable time, after 
the first year. In order to have late flowers 
of full size and quality, one may sow the 
seed later, bringing the plants to full ma- 
turity just about the time the early ones 
have finished their bloom for the year. 
These, too, in the second year will blossom 
at the regulation period. But if you want 
the maiden, full-sized bloom in late summer, 
try sowing seed late in April or early in May 
indoors in the boxes, and transplanting ex- 
actly as with the early sown seed; but do 
not set the little plants out into the garden 
until late in June. Then put them wherever 
you want them to be, and they will go on 
growing exactly as if they had not been re- 
tarded by a late start, and will produce full- 
sized spikes of bloom in August and Sep- 
tember, which the old plants cannot quite 
do, even though you cut them back as soon 
as their flowers fade. 

The second crop from these is never 
quite as large and fine as the first, yet they 
are very satisfactory, if you do not care to 
go to the trouble of doing what has just been 


The Chinese variety, D. Chinense, has 
delicate and finely cut foliage, with flow- 
ers of almost gentian blue 


described. Choose the oldtime Delphinium 
formosum, if you do this. 

The only enemy that ever threatens lark- 
spur—and that not seriously—is a small 
white grub that appears sometimes at the 
roots. It may destroy them if left to its 
own devices; but a dressing of finely sifted 
coal ashes put over them in the fall, and 
scattered well into their crowns, seriously 
incommodes the brute and puts him to rout 
if he undertakes to make an attack. There 
is little likelihood of his appearing at all if 


5 mn EN 
No perennial garden should be without its 
delphiniums,; their flower spires are too 
imposing to be omitted 


manure is kept away from the roots of the 
plants with scrupulous care. Use it under 
the earth that is under them at time of plant- 
ing, and use it over the ground, if you 
wish; but never put it into the holes with 
them. 

Some years ago there appeared a fungous 
disease that caused something of a com- 
motion among larkspur lovers, but to my 
knowledge it never amounted to anything 
serious. Presumably it was one of those 
“flare-ups” that sometimes occur with al- 
most every plant under cultivation, under 
weather and atmospheric conditions that 
happen to favor particularly some dormant 
or little known fungi that cause them, which 
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Hybrid larkspurs are found in many 


colors, especially mauve and lavender. 


But the pure blue ig the best 


die out of themselves when these condi- 
tions cease to be prevalent. 


THREE Goop SPECIES 


Oldest and best known of all species of 
larkspur is the Delphinium formosum re- 
ferred to above. This is dark blue in color, 
or rather blue with darker margins, with a 
white eye and a spur that runs to violet and 
is “bifid” at its tip—divided into two equal 
parts by a median rib. Many hybrids that 
are lovely have been produced from this 
species, and it itself is the larkspur best 
suited to large naturalistic plantings or to 
naturalizing, owing to its permanence. It 
is presumed to be a native of Asia Minor, 
grows from 2’ to 3’ high, and in the latitude 
of New York comes into bloom about the 
twentieth of June. 

The bee larkspur of Europe is Delphin- 
ium elatum, taller than the preceding and 
showing various shades of blue flowers, all 
with black “eyes” or centers and deep violet 
petals. These, by the way, are not the con- 
spicuous members of a larkspur blossom, 
but lie deep in the shelter of the sepals, at 
the heart of the flower. They would never 
be recognized as petals by any but a bot- 
anist, and they are of very little consequence 
in the flower’s appearance save when they 
grow with a different shade in the midst of 
its prevailing color. That is what they do 
with the bee larkspur, giving a lovely ef- 
fect of warm violet within the clear blue— 
almost, indeed, like a reflection through it 
—a miracle of tinting and blending at which 
one can never cease to marvel. 

Most persistent bloomer of all is Delphin- 
ium belladonna, commonly called the ever- 
blooming larkspur. This is lighter in color 
than either of the others mentioned, being 
a luminous turquoise of exquisite delicacy. 
The plants do not grow quite as tall as either 
Delphinium formosum or D. elatum, the av- 
erage height being perhaps 2’. The Chinese 
variety, D. Chinense, is still lower growing. 
This has very finely cut and delicate foliage, 

(Continued on page 54) 
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NTIL one has watched 

through it in the coun- 
try, she will never know what 
the dusk can be. 

Fine is the city with its 
purpling canyon streets, its 
campaniles of commerce, its streams of 
humans breasting homeward. Dusk comes 
to it to hide its gaunt realities of stone and 
steel, to veil its crudities, its ugliness; yet 
few there are who can lift eyes high enough 
to see where the first faint star shines on the 
grey horizon. 

Finer far is dusk in the country. There 
it uncovers the world which lies beneath the 
outward form and color of tree and bud. 
There the greater realities come into their 
own. And if day has its myriad noises of 
bird and beast, the night has a thousand 
more, . . Inthe garden ghostly forms 
abide. Where washed by day a sea of 
white phlox lies now a purple bank. Colors 
are as one: a purple lawn, a purpling path, 
a purple wall that once was red. Along 
the fence the darkening shrubs line rank 
on rank. Slowly Night swings her purple 
awning from the pillars of the trees. A 
farm boy halloes across the field. Comes 
the scroop of tortured gear as a car crests 
the hill, The handle of a swinging pail 
squeaks. Steadily, inexorably the horizon 
draws closer and closer. A handful of stars 
is spilled across the sky. Someone sets a 
light in the window. Down breeze floats 
the faint aroma of a kindled fire. 

You walk through your garden. Shape 
is gone. Color is gone. Perfume alone re- 
mains. Here you halt, and there. You 
gather a bouquet—a spiritual bouquet, like 
Francis de Sales. 

Then soft feet sound down the twilit lane. 
They quicken. A hob heel hits the flinty 
path. The gate clicks. He’s come! 

Supper. 
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r is easier to get angry about garden 
pests than to be philosophic. While 
you are accepting the aphid and the cut 
worm philosophically they are playing hob 
with your plants. Instead you strafe them 
and bless the men who invented hellebore 
and Bordeaux mixture. 

I have often wondered if this natural an- 
ger is due to the fact that you can fairly 
see your plants being consumed before your 
very eyes, or because, in your inmost heart, 
you know you don’t deserve such a plague. 
Surely if ever there was an example of the 
sins of the fathers being visited on the third 
and fourth generation, garden pests stand 
exalted as fulfilling all the conditions. 


GARDEN TRUCK 


In the beginning of things, it seems, there 
existed a condition known as the “balance 
of animate Nature,” when the bird fed on 
the bug and the bug led a precarious exist- 
ence in the primeval foliage. Little Brother 
Quail, for example, had a menu that in- 
cluded 145 different species of notorious in- 
sects. Since then man has upset this bal- 
ance; he has killed off the birds. Between 
1840 and 1910 eleven species of valuable 
wild life were totally exterminated in the 
States. Twenty-five others are being slowly 
put down into oblivion. Meanwhile the 
pests waxed fat and in their time were 
mourned by countless descendents. 

It is another example of what happens 
to man when he “monkeys” with Nature. 
And, of course, man pays the price. In 
the United States he is separated annually 


I like to look at the blossomy track of 
the moon upon the sea, 

But it isn’t half so fine a sight as Main 
Street used to be 

When it all was covered over with a 
couple of feet of snow, 

And over the crisp and radiant road 
the ringing sleighs would go. 


Now, Main Street bordered with au- 
tumn leaves, it was a pleasant 
thing, 

And its gutters were gay with dande- 
lions early in the Spring; 

I like to think of it white with frost 
or dusty in the heat, 

Because T think it is humaner than 
any other street. 


A city street that is busy and wide is 
ground by a million wheels, 
And a burden of traffic on its breast is 

„all it ever feels. 

It is dully conscious of weight and 
speed and of work that never 
ends, 

But it cannot be human like Main 
Street, and recognize its friends. 


There were only about a hundred 
teams on Main Street in a day, 

And twenty or thirty people I guess, 
and some children out to play. 

And there wasn’t a wagon or buggy, 
or a man or a girl or a boy 

That Main Street didn’t remember, 
and somehow seem to enjoy. 


The truck and the motor and trolley 
car and the elevated train 

They make the weary city street re- 
verberate with pain; 

But there is yet an echo left down 
deep within my heart 

Of the music the Main Street cobbles 
made beneath a butcher's cart. 


God be thanked for the Milky Way 
that runs across the sky! 

That’s the path that my feet would 
tread whenever I have to die. 
Some folks call it a Silver Sword, and 

some a Pearly Crown, 
But the only thing I think it is, is 
Main Street, Heaventown. 
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from the sum of $8,000,000 

for spraying machines, spray- 

ing mixtures and deadly pow- 

ders, and if he figured out the 

damage pests do he would 

find that it totals just about 
$500,000,000 per year. Truly the sins of 
our fathers must have been great. 

But there is a way to lighten the burden, 
and by degrees the country folk are finding 
out. Restore the balance by saving the bird. 

If you can help a robin, help him, for he 
is industrious. If you can save a grosbeak, 
save him, for he consumes potato bugs and 
sings gaily while he does it. But best of 
all save the bob-whites, for they labor 
eighteen hours a day at the pests, and when 
the pests are all eaten up, they take for 
dessert no less than 129 various weed seeds. 
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AST summer a friend of mine took 

a slum lad to the country. The lad 
was a freshman in college, a city-starved, 
book-fed, pale-faced Jew who burned with 
the zeal of a great ambition. He had never 
been to the country. So a berth was made 
for him up under the eaves and he came to 
stay the summer through—brought his 
books and his notes to study, and a pair of 
white flannels, and two soft shirts and a 
flamboyant tie. The third day he 
left. Couldn’t stand it. The air was too 
pure for him and the nights too quiet. He 
was consumed with homesickness for the 
asphalt pavements, the canned food, the 
barrack tenement and the thunder of the 
city’s streets from dawn to dawn. 

The lad didn’t stay long enough—that 
was all. For you can’t plunge into country 
life. It is a progress by degrees. Three 
days and one is only beginning to get enough 
sleep. On the fourth he starts to be recon- 
ciled. And once reconciled he will never 
forget the country’s inextinguishable joy 
and unmeasured freedom. 

It takes no more effort than the exercise 
of the will to free oneself from the obvious 
shackles of a city. A subtler influence has 
to work to drive out those little habits that 
the city breeds; most of all the noise habit. 
If you are busy you rarely hear the noise 
in a city; and therefore the way to shut it 
out is to work, work interminably, intensely. 
But in the country you work as the mood 
comes, and the sounds are music to the 
ear because you love them. 

Chesterton wrote a line that I always 
think of when I look upon contented city 
folk. It goes something like this: 

“Their doors are always closed in the 
evening ; they have no songs.” 
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© Marion C. Coffin, landscape architect 


A GARDEN OF LATEQSPRING BLOSSOMS 


The varieties are also uncommon, In the foreground the star-like flowers 

are mauve phlox; the clusters next to them. yellow alyssum. Above is a 

lemon yellow Caucasian peony, with daisy-like leopard’s bane. The tall 
spikes are pale blue camassias 
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HE most interesting 
house and garden 


es AM in America, early in the 
18th Century, were those 

of John Bartram, on the 

Schuylkill river, near 

Philadelphia. It had not then its like any- 


where in the world. It was the cradle of 
botany and horticulture for this then New 
World. The house, built by the hands of 
its owner, is still standing; the garden, now 
happily a part of Philadelphia’s park sys- 
tem, is being restored. Such was its charm 
in earlier days that knowing garden-makers 
from over-seas made pilgrimages to it, 
and our own grave statesmen, Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Franklin and others as 
heavily weighted with affairs, sometimes 
rested there. It is no little deed to 
make a beautiful garden, “that greatest re- 
freshment to the spirit of man,” anywhere. 
But to make a gar- 
den in the wilderness, 
garnering into its lap 
all the lovesome 
plants of a whole 
wilderness continent, 
and distributing them 
thence to great cen- 
ters of gardening art 
and research on other 
continents—that was 
surely a great deed. 
John Bartram was 
a simple Quaker 
farmer, born near 
Darby, Pa., in 1699. 
Resting from his 
labors under a tree 
one hot day, he 
plucked a daisy and 
began to examine it. 
That seems to have 
been the awakening 
of the man whom 
Linneus called the 
greatest natural bot- 
anist of the world, 
known ere the close 
of his life as one of 
the most illustrious, 
and by far the most 
picturesque of early 
botanizers and gar- 
den-makers. Although 
he became the peer 
and fellow of the 


AMERICA’S EARLY 
GARDEN BENEFACTORS 


A Record of Men 
Who Wrestled With 


Wilderness Conditions 
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Peter Collinson, Bot- William Bartram, son 


anist to the King of 
England, to whom 
John Bartram sent 
collections of Ameri- 
can wild flowers in 
exchange for “nails, 
calico, Russian linen 
and clothes” for his 


of the botanist and 
himself a student of 
flowers. With his fa- 
ther he made the jour- 
ney through Florida 
and drew the map 
Shown on page 56. 
This the King publish- 


boys 150 years ago ed for the colonists 


greatest natural scientists of his day, and 
Botanist to the King of England in his 
American provinces, he retained to the last 
the habits and customs of the simple 
farmer. Even yet his simple, wholesome, 
powerful personality seems to pervade the 
garden which he made so long ago. 
When, in 1730, Bartram set about his 
garden- making, the Alleghanies were 
mapped as “The Endless Mountains.” 
Through and over them led the trails by 
which spoils came to the garden. Danger 
lurked beside him almost from the time he 
left his own door and through all his life, 
for he died when the young republic was 
scarcely a year old, soon after the battle 
of Brandywine. Yet he wrote, “If I die 
a martyr to Botany, God’s will be done; 


The original Bartram home still stands in Philadelphi ilt by 
8 : phia. It was built by John 
Bartram himself and it was the center of garden benefaction in America during 


pre-Revolulionary days 
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His will be done in all things.” Reading 
the letters of Peter Collinson to Bartram, 
after the exchange of English and Ameri- 
can plants began, one recalls his resignation 
often. For quaint old Peter was much 
enamored of American plants. He would 
not have his dear friend risk death by In- 
dians or wild beasts, but he did want some 
more of those rare American orchids, or 
glorious rhododendrons, or exquisite silver- 
bells, for the Queen’s Gardens! 

William Darlington, the biographer of 
Bartram, says that it was Joseph Brient- 
nall, a friend and a prosperous merchant of 
Philadelphia, who first became interested 
in Bartram’s collection of plants, his dried 
specimens, etc., and suggested that he 
should send some of them to Peter Collin- 
son, of London. Bartram had studied 
Latin in order to master botany and his 
specimens were well done. Imagine the 
thrills of the Botanist 
to the King when he 
opened the first 
packet from the 
American wilds! 

The great useful- 
ness of the Bartram 
Garden dates from 
that time. “For near- 
ly fifty years, though 
never meeting face to 
face, these two 
helped, rallied and 
loved each other. 
Through Collinson 
Bartram’s letters 
reached nearly all of 
the distinguished nat- 
uralists of his time. 
Collinson engaged the 
Dukes of Richmond 
and Norfolk, Lord 
Peter and others, to 
subscribe an annual 
allowance of thirty 
guineas to meet Bar- 
trams expenses in 
procuring American 
plants for their gar- 
dens. Something 
was consigned to Col- 
linson—seeds, plants, 
roots, cuttings; one 
box, twenty boxes— 
by almost every ship 
leaving for London. 
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And much came back in return—tulips, car- 
nations, ‘nails, calico, Russia linen and 
clothes for my boys.“ 

Collinson’s enthusiasm for the strange 
new trees and flowers thus received runs 
through a thick volume of letters: 

“August 28, 1736.—Send more Black 
Walnuts, Long Walnuts, both sorts of 
Hickory, Acorns of all sorts, Sweet Gum, 
Dogwood, Red Cedar Berries, Allspice, 
Sassafras.. . . More of those fine Laurels 
and Rhododendrons, the most elegant trees 
yet discovered in your province.” 

“June 30, 1763.—O Botany, delightfull- 
est of all sciences! There is no end to thy 
gratifications! All botanists join me in 
thanking my dear John for his unwearied 
pains to gratify us. I have sent Linnzus 
a specimen and one leaf of Tipitiwitchet 
Sensitive; only to him would I spare such 
a jewel. Pray send more specimens. I am 
afraid we can never raise it. Linnæus will 
be in rapture at sight of it.” 

One letter says that Peter was careful 
even of the earth shaken from the roots of 
the plants received, “Because I have raised 
from it many strange plants which you 
would never think to send.” 

But danger attended the work of our 
early gardeners by sea as well as land. Bar- 
tram, on his own initiative and expense, 
had made a plant-collecting journey as far 
north and west as Lake Ontario. He kept 
on the way a journal, which he sent to 
Collinson but which was held up by the 
French. In 1763 there was a great time of 
concern about some boxes of seeds that the 
Spanish had captured on the high seas. 

Later in life, when he was near seventy, 
Bartram was appointed Botanist to the 
King of England for the provinces, with 
a salary of fifty guineas a year! Soon after 
this appointment, with his son William, he 
made an exploring and collecting trip to 
Florida, bringing back with him many bril- 
liant-flowered new plants, insects, reptiles 
and an accurate map of St. John’s river. 
All this greatly pleased the King; he had 
the map published for the benefit of the 


HYDRANORA QUERCIFOLIA . 


Drawng of the Hydrangea Quercifolia, 
discovered by John and William Bartram. 
From William Bartram’s “Travels 
Through North and South Carolina,” 1791 


colonists, Bartram himself published his 
record of this journey, but it is not so full 
and interesting as the record of that first 
long journey to Ontario. The “Observa- 
tions” in this tell of the cheerful bustle of 
preparation, the packing of paper and 
boxes for specimens, the books, apparatus, 
camping outfit, insect nets. ‘‘Hominy and 
bacon were stuffed in saddle-bags, huge 
flint-lock pistols swung to the saddle-bow ; 
wife and daughters wept; sons grasped 
their father’s hand in silence; negroes 
grinned over the fine show master made on 
the grey mare.” Reaching Onondaga, after 
many days’ travel through dense thickets, 
the Indians received them kindly and 
feasted them on “green corn dumplings, 


John Chapman, alias “Johnny Appleseed,” 
was not prepossessing, but he burned with 
a beautiful zeal to plant frontier orchards 


a hundred years ago. This is the only 
portrait known 
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From the nature of this note and the 
style of handwriting no one can question 
the sincerity or the literacy of Johnny 

Applesced 
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venison and wild beans wrapped in leaves.“ 

In the midst of the garden to-day stands 
the quaint old Bartram house, bearing 
several devout inscriptions carved in the 
grey stone by its builder. The southern 
wing, with large windows, was the conser- 
vatory where rare plants, collected on his 
journeys and destined to cheer the whole 
earth, bloomed always. The grand old trees 
of the garden, a world-wide collection, many 
of them giants, deserve all the care the Bart- 
ram Association is giving them. 
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TO BE SOLD, 


By WILLIAM PRINCE, 


At Flufhing-Landing, on Long-Ifland, near New-York, 
The following Trees and Plants, viz. 
NE hundred and ten large Carolina Magnolio flawer 
trees, the fincft and moft beautiful that grow in’ 
Ametica, and are all raifed fromthe feed in adry foil, and 
are yery apt to live when tranfplanted, and are from three 
feet and a half to four feet high, price 43. per tree. Fifty 
large Catalpa flower trees about the thicknefs of a man’s 
letz, and are about eight or nine Feet high to the under 
part of the tap, very ftraight and thrifty, price as. per 
tree. Thirty or forty large almond trees, that begin to 
bear as they ſtand in the nurfery, and are very apt tn best, 
price 1s. 6d. per tree; and fifty fig trees that begin to 
bear, price 21. per tree. TWwo thoufand white, red and 
black currant buthes, price 6d. per plant. A number of 
goofeberry plants of different forts, price 6d. per plant. 
Grape vines, viz. The large Lifton white grapes, white 
and purple Madeira grapes, price 6d. pee plant. Five 
thoufand of the following ſtrowberry vines, viz. The 
hautboy, the chilli, and the large Englith and American 
white Arawberries, price 1s. per dozen plants. Fifteen 
hundred white mulberry trees, and one thoufand black 
mulberry treet, price ts. 6d. per tree, by the {mall parcel, 
but they will be fuld for left by the quantity. Ali furts 
of fruit trees to be fold as uſual. 


The first nursery advertisement published 
in America extolled the trees raised by 
William Prince of Long Island 
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Tue Princes AND Parsons oF OLD 
Lone ISLAND 


N those old days the wonderful flora of 
I North America was well appreciated. 
Our botanists and gardeners ranked with 
commanding generals and kings of com- 
merce. The service they did the world was 
doubtless as great. At Flushing, L. I. 
near the same time that John Bartram was 
laying out his garden, the Princes, Robert 
and son William, took up the theme and 
established the first commercial nursery in 
America, The idea, at first, was to stock 
the orchards and vineyards of the colonists, 
but, inevitably, with culture, came the in- 
troduction of flowering trees and shrubs. 

“The Old American Nurseries,” as they 
were later called, grew rapidly in import- 
ance and exerted a profound influence upon 
the development of American horticulture. 
Even the American Revolution handled 
carefully the fine house William built and 
his stock of trees and plants. Washington 
occupied the house at one time and, when 
the British took possession of Flushing, 
General Howe placed a guard around house 
and nurseries. Through ensuing years 
American patriots had a sterner duty than 
the planting of orchards and gardens. But 
when the American eagle soared supreme, 
the resources of the nurseries were taxed 
to keep up with the rebound of trade. The 
orchards and gardens laid waste, or neg- 
lected throngh wars, must be restocked; 
foreign army officers during their invasion 
had been fascinated with our American 
flowers. Many boxes and bales were con- 
signed to homes in England, Germany and 
France, where travelers still are shown 
ancient trees and shrubs that came from the 
Prince nurseries. 

Meantime successors to John Bartram 
continually pushed westward their expedi- 
tions. To the Prince Nurseries the beauti- 
ful things they discovered were brought for 
care and propagation. The Lewis and 

(Continued on page 56) 
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SHINGLES 


Three Types of Siding for 
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MASONRY OR 
Clothing The 


The Vital Questions of Application, Utility 


RIMARILY, a house is a place of shel- 

ter. This is just as true nowadays as 
it was in olden times when human beings 
dwelt in caves and huts. And, although 
the house of to-day stands for something 
more than a mere shelter, yet never should 
it be anything less. The original necessity 
still remains and must be met. 

First of all, a human habitation must af- 
ford, to those who dwell therein, adequate 
protection from the weather. Moreover, 
in a climate subjected to extremes of heat 
or cold, it is highly desirable that the walls 
be made wind and rainproof as well as 
non-conductive, thereby assuring an equa- 
ble temperature in the enclosed rooms, irre- 
spective of variable weather conditions. 

The usual wooden siding used in house 
building—whether of horizontal or vertical 
boards—is made up of 
practically but one thick- 
ness of material. In other 
words, the boards are laid 
with a very slight lap or 
“cover,” so that nearly their 
entire widths are exposed 
to the weather. Also the 
boards are simply butted 
together, end for end, thus 
leaving uncovered joints 
through which wind and 
water can penetrate. 


SHINGLE ADVANTAGES 


With shingles the case is 
different. Only about a 
third of their length is ex- 
posed to the weather, so 
that there result at least 
three layers of material at 
all points. Furthermore, 
shingles are laid so as to 
“break joints,’ one over 
the ce For these rea- 
sons shingles, properly ap- 
plied, cy 2 8 
somewhat more weather- 
tight and non-conductive 
siding than clapboards or 
other forms of boarding. 
Yet the palpable reason for 
the popularity of shingles 
is their roughness of tex- 
ture which renders them 
especially adapted to re- 
ceive a character preserv- 
.ing stain of oil or creosote 
ratherthana coat of obliter- 
ating though useful paint. 

In Sketch 1 are shown 
two methods of applying 
the shingles. At “A” is the 
common method, wherein 
they are laid tight against 
the paper. The method 
shown at “B” is slightly more expensive, 
though far superior if durability is to be at 
all reckoned with. The wooden strips, in- 
tervening between the paper and shingles, 
create numerous air spaces and thus insure 
the shingles against sweating and consequent 
decay. Also these air spaces offer additional 
insulation against the penetration of heat and 
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cold. And—because the shingles are nailed 
to the strips—there remains no possibility of 
an occasional shingle being insecurely held 
by nails that might otherwise be inadver- 
tently driven into a joint between the sheath- 
ing boards. In fact, so highly advantageous 
is this method of applying siding that it 
should be more commonly adopted for clap- 
boards and other forms of horizontal or ver- 
tical boarding, as well as for shingles. In the 
case of horizontal boarding the strips should 
occur, vertically, over every stud. For ver- 
tical boarding their direction should be just 
the reverse. For shingles the strips must 
be put on horizontally and spaced a distance 
from center to center equal to the vertical 
spacing of the shingle courses. Only thus 
is a proper nailing provided for every course 
of shingles. The nails should be galva- 
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When properly handled shakes and masonry combine well, as here, where the 
wide jointed brickwork combines in perfect harmony wth the shakes above 


nized; the life of shingles is the life of the 
nails that hold them in place. 

Cypress, redwood and cedar are the 
woods best adapted for shingles. Those 
split by hand are superior to the machine- 
sawed product, both as regards durability 
and appearance. Cypress shingles are per- 
haps longer lived than those of redwood, 
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STUCCO? 


Timber Frame 
and Appearance 


but the advantage of the former is more 
than offset by the exceedingly slow burning 
quality and the richer color of the latter. 
Cedar is probably the most commonly used 
wood for shingles, but it is inferior to either 
cypress or redwood. Spruce shingles should 
not be given any consideration whatever. 

Shakes, which are simply extra long 
shingles, are often used to good effect. They 
are usually about 3’ long and laid with an 
exposure of 10” or 12” to the weather. 
Otherwise the foregoing observations and 
considerations, relative to shingles, apply 
equally to the use of shakes. 


Masonry SIDING 


Masonry siding, such as stone or brick, 
should be applied as shown in Sketch 2. 
It is secured to the sheathing by means of 
spikes imbedded in the 
joints, the spikes being 
partially driven into the 
sheathing at the comple- 
tion of every four or five 
courses of brickwork. Thus 
the mortar of the joint 
eventually hardens around 
the projecting ends of these 
numerous spikes and there- 
by anchors the masonry 
siding to the wooden 
sheathing. 

Strange as it may seem, 
masonry siding is not as 
waterproof as painted 
wooden siding. This is be- 
cause the masonry itself, 
as well as its multitudinous 
mortar joints, is somewhat 
susceptible to the absorp- 
tion of moisture. For this 
reason it is particularly im- 
portant that the paper or 
felt membrane, intervening 
between the masonry and 
sheathing, be thoroughly 
waterproof. Also, the 
mortar composing the 
joints should contain only 
enough lime to enable it to 
be used without danger of 
premature hardening. 
Again, the bricks or stones 
should be wetted before 
laying. Otherwise they 
will draw and absorb the 
moisture from the mortar 
and thus render the latter 
useless. All joints must be 
fully and conscientiously 
mortared so as not to leave 
any voids in their midst. 
Merely “buttering” the 
edges of the bricks or 
stones is an entirely repre- 
hensible practice. Finally, after completion, 
all joints should be raked out to a depth 
of about 1⁄4” and refilled with pure cement 
mortar. This operation is known as 
“pointing” and is done with a tool espe- 
cially adapted to the purpose. The 
entire process to be successful calls for 
thoroughness of work. 
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Three methods of applying 
stucco siding to the timber frame 
are shown in Sketch 3: on 
hollow tile, on metal lath, and 
on wooden lath. The first named 
method is decidedly the best of 
the three; it closely approaches 
perfection. Also, it is the most 
expensive, although there is sur- 
prisingly little difference in cost 
between the two methods indi- 
cated at A and B. 


USING Stucco 


Stucco siding is not water- 
proof, nor can it be made en- 
tirely so by any known process 
except thoroughly painting its 
surface with lead and oil. For, 
if it is rich enough in cement to 
render it impermeable, it will 
surely crack. On the other hand, 
if it so lean as to shrink but 
slightly it will absorb water like 
a sponge and become darkened 
after every rain. The formula 
is yet to be discovered that will 
render this thin coat of plaster 
non-absorbing and non-cracking, 
simultaneously; wherefore the 
presence of moisture must ever 


be reckoned with. Moisture will cause 
wooden lath to swell, warp and rot. These 
disastrous results may, by certain means, 
be long deferred—but they are no less in- 
evitable where either wooden or metal lath 
is used in conjunction with stucco siding. 
So, I repeat, stucco applied upon hollow 
tile, as indicated at “A” in Sketch 3, is 
decidedly a superior form of construction, 
not alone as regards durability, but in other 
ways as well. No other combination pos- 
sesses so many advantages. It is inherently 
more fireproof and enduring than wooden 
siding. Also, disparity of settling between 
it and the timber frame is less than that 
of brick siding, because of the fewer com- 
pressible mortar joints. Finally, it is more 
weather-tight and offers more insulation 
against heat and cold than either of the 


lath methods can possibly do. 


The tiles should be anchored to the 
sheathing in the same manner as brick sid- 
ing—by spikes occurring at the mortar 
308 1 the tiles should be laid on n ee ee 
their closed edges, not on their open ends. 

Where metal lathing is used it should be 
of open mesh and of the heaviest weight 
procurable for its purpose. It should also 


Brick and plaster also combine well, 
the brick adding a formal dignity to 
the composition 


found in the tezt 


be heavily galvanized to prolong its life. 
The staples that hold the lath to the ver- 


tical cleats should also be gal- 
vanized in like manner. 

For the construction shown 
at „ in Sketch’ 3, the 
wooden laths should be not 
over 1” in width, and spaced 
not less than 34” apart so as to 
afford an ample key for the 
plaster. Before applying the 
latter, the laths should be thor- 
oughly wetted so as not to rob 
the plaster of its constituent 
and necessary moisture. 

Finally, be it known, there 
does not exist a plastered wall 
of any considerable extent that 
is entirely devoid of hair- 
cracks. No matter what be the 
quality of the material or work- 
manship, these cracks must be 
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The prospective house- 
builder should understand 
the construction of his 


its own peculiar merits, 
although each strives to 
apply the same principle. 
Detailed explanations of 
these drawings will be 
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expected. They are caused by 
the inevitable shrinkage of the 
plaster in drying out. However, 
this “crazing,” as it is termed, 
is usually nothing more than 
an annoyance, for it does not 
commonly penetrate deeper 
than the outermost plaster coat. 


As To APPEARANCE 


So much for some of the 
purely practical points about 
these three forms of siding. 
Perhaps it were well to let the 
subject rest here, but I cannot 
refrain from adding a few 
words in reply to a criticism 
often heard of concrete and 
stucco houses—that their ex- 
teriors are too flat and mono- 
tonous in appearance, and lack- 
ing in variety and pleasing char- 
acteristics. That there is some- 
times more than a modicum of 
truth in these objections cannot, 
unfortunately, be denied; but 
the trouble lies more in the 
builder’s failure to utilize his 
opportunities than in any in- 
herent fault in the materials 
with which he is working. 

In concrete and stucco con- 
struction we have a molded 
architecture but we too often 
fail to mold it and forget to 
avail ourselves of its plasticity. 
Concrete and stucco lend them- 
selves more readily to molding 
possibilities than does any other 
building material. Of course, 
they have a marked character of 
their own which must be duly 
recognized and it would be a 
grave mistake to try to make 
either one assume the appear- 
ance of some other material 
whose physical properties are 
wholly different; but there is no 
reason why both cannot be 
given an agreeable treatment 
without impairing their proper 
individuality. 
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A dog of the Imperial Kennels, which 
since the days of the first Czar have 
housed at least fifty grown Borzoi 


Pe ne grace and proud, dignified 
mien stamp the Borzoi indelibly with 
the hallmark of blood and breeding. He is 
the seigneur of all dogs, the great aristo- 
crat of dogdom. He looks down with 
amused indifference upon the common mob 
of canines; such a sturdy squire as the 
beagle he ignores; he even snubs that splen- 
did old gentleman the foxhound; he is in- 
clined to patronize his cousins, the grey- 
hound and the deerhounds. 

The Borzoi has reason to be proud of 
his race. For centuries his ancestors have 
been the companions in sport of the Rus- 
sian autocracy. In 1260 the German am- 
bassador to the court of the Grand Duke 
of Novgorod wrote of these coursing 
hounds, and the first Standard, describing 
the correct type, was drawn up in 1650. 
Since the time of John the Terrible, the 
first Czar, the Imperial Kennels have never 


DOG OF ALL THE 
RUSSIAS 


WILLIAMS HAYNES 


Photographs by Courtesy of the Valley Farm Kennels 


housed less than fifty grown hounds, and 
even larger kennels have been maintained 
continuously from father to son on the 
estates of some of the greater nobility. 
Over a hundred years ago, when English 
sporting circles were agog over the sale of 
a foxhound for the record-breaking price 
of fifty pounds, and when an American 
who would have paid fifty dollars for a 
dog would have been considered crazy, 
Borzoi of the Courland strain sold at public 
auction in Petrograd for from seven to ten 
thousand roubles each, a matter of over a 
thousand guineas or more than $5,000. 


Borzo1 CouRSING 


In Russia they still course the hare, the 
fox and the wolf with all the forms and 
ceremonies that have been handed down 
as a precious sporting heritage for cen- 
turies. Modern conditions have militated 
against the sport in a measure, and the 
hunts are more modest than of yore; but 
the masters are still punctilious in the mat- 
ter of the picturesque native livery of their 
hunt servants, and some of the larger ken- 
nels turn out thirty, forty, even fifty couples 
of carefully trained hounds. In his de- 
lightful monograph on the breed, Mr. 
Joseph B. Thomas thus vividly de- 
described a covert hunt with the Per- 
china hounds in Russia: 

“In the early morning may be seen, 
wending its way along the trail-like 
roads of the district, a long line of 
mounted hunters, each holding in his 
left hand a leash of three magnificent 
Borzoi, two dogs and a bitch as nearly 
matched in color and conformation as pos- 
sible, and followed by a pack of Anglo- 
Russian foxhounds, with the huntsmen and 
whips in red tunics. On arriving at the 
scene of the chase, the hunters are stationed 
by the master of the hunt at intervals of a 
hundred yards, so the entire grove is sur- 
rounded by a long cordon of hounds and 
riders. A signal note is heard on a hunting 
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horn, and with the mingled music of the 
trail hounds, shouts of the men, and the 
cracking of the whips, the foxhound pack 
is urged into the grove in pursuit of the 
hidden game. 

“The scene is certainly a mediæval one. 
The hunters, dressed in typical Russian 
costumes, with fur-trimmed hats, booted 
and spurred, and equipped with hunting 
horn, whip and dagger, and mounted on 
padded Cossack saddles high above the 
backs of their hardy Kirghiz ponies, hold- 
ing on straining leash their long-coated, 
exceedingly beautiful animals, make a pic- 
ture that once seen is not easily forgotten. 
But hark! the sound of the hound voices 
is changed to the sudden sharp yapping 
of the pack in ‘full cry,’ and simultaneously 
there springs from the covert a dark grey 
form bent on reaching the next woods, some 
hundred yards away. In an instant he is 
well in the open, and sees, only too late, 
that he has approached within striking dis- 
tance of the nearest leash of Borzoi. With 
a cry of ‘Ou-la-lou,’ and setting his horse 
at full gallop, the hunter slips his hounds 
when they view the game, to sight which 
they often jump 5“ or 6 in the air. There 
is a rush, a spring, and with a yelp the fore- 
most hound is sent rolling: but instantly is 
back to the attack, which continues—a con- 
fused mass of white and grey, swiftly leap- 
ing forms and snapping fangs—until a 
neck-hold is secured by the pursuing Bor- 
zoi, who do their best to hold the wolf 
down. Then, in a most spirited dash, the 


hunter literally throws himself from the 
(Continued on page 58) 


He is built for speed and endurance, 
a powerful dog of striking appearance 


115 place tig Borzoi is in the country, where he can secure the exercise to which his breeding entitles him. 
S a companion on a cross-country ride he is distinctly appropriate, and he can follow a horse indefinitely 
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An Assembly of Types Suitable for the 


HE average man wants to own his 

own house. He wants to express his 
personality in the architecture and decora- 
tion. In nine cases out of ten the only 
limitation that restricts his complete grati- 
fication of this desire is his purse. Houses 
cost money. They are a luxury — like 
wives. But they soon enough become a 
necessity. To meet the demand of that 
necessity these eight pages, showing twen- 
ty-three types of successful small houses, 
have been assembled. 

The good small house is not a common- 
place. The architect finds little money in 
it. He usually makes his maiden mistakes 
on the small house. In most instances, 
however, the mistakes are made because 
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Duhring, Okie & Ziegler, architects 


The plans of the first floor divide 
distinctly the living and service 
quarters. When enclosed. the 
porch is practically another room 


A close view showing the 
porch and the sleeping 
porch above. The walls 
are rubble built of native 
Chestnut Hill stone 


the average man thinks he can do without 
an architect. This is quite out of the ques- 
tion unless one is willing to take the chance. 
By all means consult an architect. Before 
you do so, read “The High Cost of Extras” 
on pages 11 and 12 of this issue. The au- 
thor is an architect, and he speaks from 
experience. Avail yourself of that coun- 
sel; it is well worth while. 

But if you are just “doping” the idea 
out, planning your castle in Spain, some 
figures may be of service. With one ex- 
ception the houses pictured here cost un- 
der $10,000. And $10,000 in this day is a 
reasonable price. Several cost $8,000, 


some $6,000. As they were erected in vari- 
ous sections of the country their cost was 


IDVUALITDTY 


Modern Purse 


affected by the price of materials and local 
labor conditions obtaining. 

To calculate the approximate cost of 
building a house in your locality, based on 
its cost in or near New York City, use the 
following comparative scale: 


Philadelphia and suburbs..... 10-15% less 


Northern New England...... 209 * 
Southern New England...... B = 
Middle South (Ky. and Md.). 30% “ 
Chicago and vicinity......... go = 


Middle West (Ohio, Michi- 

gan and Jowa)............ 6-47% “ 
Pacific Coast (Northwest)....18-53% “ 
Colorado and vicinity......... 18% “ 
Southwest (Ariz.. N. Mex.)..30-35% “ 


Arto Doacn || 
a * 
Upstairs are accommodations for 


six bedrooms and two baths in 

addition to the sleeping porch. 

Plenty of windows and a long hall 
assure cross ventilation 


The house stands at the 

top of a steep hill, this 

view being taken before 

the foliage could hide 
the architecture 
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Kenneth W. Dalzell, architect 


The house above has simple lines and a simple plan that make 

it attractive for the small family and for suburban living. The 

stucco is applied over galvanized metal lath. Inside the wood- 

work is white, the floors oak, stained and wased. Green pierced 
shutters add a color note to the exterior 
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SUBSTANTIAL. HARDWARE FOR THE SMALL HOUSE 


Courtesy of Yale & Towne 

An old French design 

adapted to this modern 

casement window or espa- 

gnolette bolt is both dec- 
orative and serviceable 


A cremone bolt especially 
suitable for the Colonial 
house. The knob sup- 

plants the lever handle 


At the extreme left, a 
brass knob and es- 
cutcheon of simple but 
good design (Sargent é 
Co.); above, a cut glass 
knob suitable for Colo- 
nial interiors (Yale & 


Towne); below a porce- Cour 

lain knob (P. & F. Cor- ie a Courtesy of Yale & Towne 

bin); the other knob is Designed for The Piedmont dcsign as 
for Dutch Colonial either Colonial or shown in this set lends it- 
houses. The latch is for Adam furnish- self to use in the small 
chamber doors (P. & F. ings, a cremone Colonial house by the sim- 


Corbin) casement bolt plicity of its lines 
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O. J. Gette, architect 

Among the pleasing fea- 
tures of the stucco 
house shown below are 
the fenestration and the 
decorative use of brick 
on the chimney caps. 
The foundation walls 
are concrete, the upper 
structurc, stuceo over 
wire cloth. The roofs 
are shingle, stained a 
deep red. Quartered 
oak and yellow pine 
were used for floors 
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Frank E, Estabrook, architect 
Rough, overburned brick laid in Flemish bond hag been well com- 
bined here with the fieldstone chimneys. The gable ends are white 
stucco on brick. The main roof is shingle, stained red. The house 
measures 40'x 30“ and cost approximately $8,500 
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You should find that these latest accessories make for comfort and 
cleanliness. You can purchase them through the House & GARDEN 
Shopping Service, 440 Fourth avenue, New York City 


A new type of bath- 
room fixture consists 
of a compact metal 
holder for china soap 
dish, vase and cut 
glass tumbler, $9 


The stool is beautifully white 
and sanitary, since the finish is 
celluloid laid on in sheets. It 
stands 15” x 13” in diameter; $9 


A combination 
shelf of white 
done china ar- 
ranged to sup- 
port various 
eecessories. 


An  tucapensive 18” long x 9” 
} ; mirror and shelf high; the shelf, 
7 ; A Medicine cabinet of white enameled - €omes complete 5” wide, $11 
ede lee Re ol 15 5901 steel to be inset in the bathroom wall, for $4. „Mirror, 
in two sizes, 3“ X 6" and 6˙ & its novel feature being the open shelf at 20“ x 14”; shelf, 
, 


5, Ft is prices ak $2.50 the bottom. 1814” x 24“ XK 334“; $15.75 20” x 5” 
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Schuchardt & Judell, architects 
While in plan this house is the ordinary cube, the fenestration, 


F. M. Truex, architect 
A farmhouse type set snug to the ground and with broad sweeping 
eaves that allow for porch room is usually a liveable house. The overhanging eaves and second story make it unusual, It 18 of 
side addition with its arched entrance gives added interest frame, rough cast over expanded metal. $8,200 in Wisconsin 


In its many gabled walls this Pennsylvania suburban home de- The Colonial type of Northern Tradition is a sensible house. It is 
roomy within and requires a simple plan. Its exterior is equally 


Martin & Kilpatrick, architects 


parts from the Dutch Colonial but is not displeasing. The first 
simple, save in such details as the interesting entrance porch 


story is stone whitewashed; the second, shingle painted white 
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. 5 3 n à Chatten & Hammond, architects 
1 1 rough pointed, has been effectively used here. A moderate sized Illinois home, commodious yet simple. Clap- 
e surrounding porches give added room for outdoor living, and board painted white, green shutters; an indented porch at one 
end and a pergola at the other. A suitable type for suburban living 


the interior arrangement is sufficient for a small family 


TWELVE SMALL HOUSES FROM SEVEN STATES 


R. C. Edwards, architect 


Another square type of house, this time in New York. The con- The symmetry of this type is pleasing to many prospective house 
struction is stucco over hollow tile. A large cast has been set in builders. It is comfortable and roomy, affords plenty of poreh 
over the entrance bench. Above the side porch is a sleeping porch space and sets well on the ground. The lattice adds variety 


W. E. Allen, architect R. C. Edwards, architect 


Although in California, this Colonial bungalow is suitable for The timber frame of this house has been clothed with shingles 
many environments. It includes six rooms and bath,and cost $2,800. stained brown, The shutters, wood trim and lattice are painted 
The frontage is 38“ and depth 45’. Light grey with white trim white. Tio sets of grouped windows add interest to the front 


O. F. Conner, architect A. Raymond Ellis, architect 
This type in Ohio serves to show one unit of Dutch Colonial. The Duteh Colonial among North Carolina pines. The house fits the 
North Carolina house opposite shows the same original unit er- setting excellently. Service quarters are in the ell and the porch 
pandcd. Pitch of roof, fenestration and stained shingle differ at the farther end. Shingle, with white trim and green shutters 


SHOWING VARIED TYPES IN VARIOUS ENVIRONMENTS 
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A substantial Colonial type is shown to the right. Cedar shingles, 

painted white, cover the exterior, An effective use of lattice has 

been applied to both porch and entrance. The plans are cam- 
modious and open 


Chatten & Hammond, architects 
The stucco house illustrated to the left is an example of the 
effectiveness of wide, overhanging eaves and an overhanging 
second story. Pronounced wood trim has also mitigated the 
nakedness of the stucco walls. Alterations have made a slight 
change in the plans as shown 


‘y i DISTINCTIVE LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Upon the choice of lighting fixtures depends much of the character of an 

interior. Here are o few suggestive types. For nomes of shops or for 

purchose, write House & GARDEN Shopping Service, 440 Fourth ovenue, 
New York City. 


f 
i 
© Wahle Phillips Co, í © Wahle Phillips Co. 
For either elec. 3 Finished in Chi- 
tricity or candles, 4 nese blue with 
a Colonial sconce gold trimmings 
with antique $ and medallion 


ivory finish and 
decorations 
in dark blue 


For porch or 
sunroom, Q 
lantern in 
verde, an- 
tique or 
matt copper, 


Two light side 
bracket, 7“ 
spread, 4½“ 
shade. Shades 
in various col- 


ors. In any fin- $9.75 

ish except silver, 

$20.75. For sil- 

ver finish, 20% f 

extra 
i) 

For the hall comes a hanging Boudoir lights in brushed brass Designed for a Colonial dining- 
lantern of brushed brass, fitted fitted for use by dressing tables. room comes this fixture in cast 
for six lights, length 36”, $20.50. $3.85 each. Silver finish, 20% material. Finished in either Ca- 


For silver finish, 20% extra extra lonial or antique silver, $31 
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Edmund B. Gilchrist, architect 


Below is pictured a brick house of square plan with the unusual 

feature of a solid paneled balustrade around the porch which 

gives privacy to the second story, espccially desirable since the 
house is near the public road 


Edwin F. Gillette, architect 1 
The utter simplicity of the lines and fenestration of this Colonial 
house is enhanced by the wide bond in which the brick has been 
laid and the ornate doorway. The plan is simplicity itself. An 

interior view ts shown on page 42 


| DRESSING on 


Ui 
| LIVING ROOM 
1580 a 2226" 

|| DINING ROOM | 
| 13:0120" 


OLD MANTELS FOR 
NEW HOUSES 


The names of dealers where mantels such as these 
can be purchased will be furnished an application 


A Colonial mantel Flute columns and 
showing dentil motire carved panels give a 
with a radical differ- classical air to this 
ence type 
—— —— — ne 
7 ¢ In some of the old 


time mantels the fig- 
ures in relief were 
gilded or colored, as 
here where the fruit 
and wheat break the 
severity of the lines 


1) 


Both the supporting 

ptlasters and the front 

panels are heavily dec- 

orated with carved 

garlands and figures 
in high relief 
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Chatten & Hammond, 
architects 


The problems faced 
in this house were 
narrowness of the 
lot and the slope of 
the ground; hence 
the narrow plan 
with entrance on 
the side. A closer 
view of the en- 
trance will be found 
on page 10. The 
house is stucco with 
wide projecting 
eaves 


Kenneth W. Dalzell, architect 


The Dutch Colonial is a serv- 
iceable small house type be- 
cause it provides plenty of 
room. A study of the first 
floor pian here will show the 
easy disposition of rooms and 
the openness of the general 
arrangement. In construction 
it is stucco on metal lath. 
The cost was approximately 
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TO SAVE LABOR AND STEPS 


Come a host of up-to-date mechanisms that can be provided for in the 

new house, few of them are shown here. They can be purchased 

through the House & Garden Shopping Service, 440 Fourth avenue, 
New York City. 


Inter-phones, an out- 
The electrical vac- p 


uum cleaner is a ne- 
cessity in the mod- 
ern house. The type 
eee 
costs $34.50. Wheels 
are rubber tired. 
In the larger size it 
costs $97.50 


The features of this enameled 
iron sink are its compactness 
and its cost; 46” long, $36.50 


The electric washer ond 

ringer changes wash day to 

wash hour. 11“ wringer, %4 

h.p. motor and galvanized 

steel body, $85. Copper body, 
at $100 


fit consisting of light, 
handy telephones 
and all the material 
required to put them 
up, cost only $22. 
More than two 
phones require a dif- 
ferent equipment 
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A popular style of electric 
range occupying 51” x 


Plain finish, $90; 
nickel, $95 
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Four of the French periods are epitomized in these chairs. The first is a gilded wood arm chair with tapestry upholstering 
from the time of Louis XIV; the sccond from Louis XV; the third, upholstered in red Genoese velvet, from Louis XVI, and the 
3 3 last, mahogany and gilt ormulu upholstered in brocade velvet, represents the Empire 


COLLECTING CHAIRS OF CHARACTER 


A Utilitarian 
Individuality and Interest to 


HE old-fashioned idea that a collector 

must arrange his treasures grouped 
together in one place no longer obtains. 
I remember asking one who had re- 
turned from a visit to a very interesting 
house if the host and hostess were collectors 
of antiques, curios or 
rare objets d'art. “Oh 
no,” was the reply, “I 
don’t think so. They 
showed me many 
beautiful? things, but 
I didn't see anything 
that looked like a col- 
lection.” -Later I 
learned that the own- 
ers of this house took 
just pride in possess- 
ing one of the finest 
collections of early 
furniture in the coun- 
try. They, of course, 


One of the oldest ex- 

amptes extant of the 

American rocking 
chair. 1675-1725 


0 


Sheraton style is pro- 
nounced in this Ameri- 
can-madechair,1790-1800 


Hobby That 
GARDNER TEALL 


realized the interest of considering the 
pieces in their collection as articles to enter 
into the adornment of their home, and not 
as objects to be gathered cluster-wise into 
a museum-looking unit, though even our 
museums (the Metropolitan Museum of 


An American chair of 


Hepplewhtte style of 
. the period between 1785 
and 1795 


The group on the tower part of this page are American-made. 
illustrated vartous forms of the Winsor chair. 


the 


Lends 


Home 


Illustrations by Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Art, New York, notably among them) are 
now arranging such of their exhibits as 
furniture in a manner to convey to the 
visitor a full impression of the original in- 
tention of the various objects, by, giving 
them place in a reconstructed room or ar- 
ranging them in the 
representation of a 
part of one. 
Probably . no piece 
of furniture: holds 
greater interest, for 
the collector than the 
chair.. Its ancestry 
is: venerable, but it 
need not be touched 
upon here. It is true 
that in a magnificent 
Louis Quatorz draw- 
ing- room, perfectly 
appointed and his- 
torically correct, the 


An American chair 
showing Carolean in- 
fluences. Made be- 

tween 1680-1700 - 


Here are 
The wood ts hickory. 
They were made between 1750-1775 


An American lyre-back 
chair by Duncan T. 
Fyfe. Earty 19th Century 
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A characteristic English 
mahogany arm chair of 


Chippendale style, 1760 


introduction of a cottage chair of the Win- 
sor type would be as displeasing an anach- 
ronism as putting a wild thrush to neigh- 
bor with all the parrots of an aviary. On 
the other hand, the drawing-room of the 
average typical home in good taste the 
world over might contain a Chippendale 
chair, a Carolean settee, a Sheraton card 
table, a Louis XIII stool and an Italian 
Renaissance table, and yet be agreeably 
pleasing and pleasantly inviting if skill, 
good taste and common sense had entered 
into the character of arrangements. 


THE CHANCE OF a “FIND” 


The collector who wishes to devote some 
attention to old furniture would do well to 
begin with old chairs. All the old chairs 
(the good ones and the fine ones) have not 
been “collected up” in the sense that they 
are permanently retired from busi- 
ness. When once they get into 
museums, of course, they stay there, 
hut even museums are not omnivor- 
ous. Collecting supremely rare or 
unique objects is by no means the 
ouly pleasure to be derived from 
collecting. In fact, it is one of its 
least thrilling forms, being measured 
more by dollars and cents and the 
commerce of things than it is by the 
mere joy of acquisition. 

Some one has estimated that every 
collection which does not go into a 
museum changes hands every twenty 
years on an average. It is a fact 
that collecting in America to-day is 
infinitely more easy of accomplish- 
ment than it was a century ago. In 
New York City, for instance, the 
auction sales of a single recent sea- 
son present to the collector more op- 
portunities than could have come his 
way in six seasons over ten years 
ago. It is a mistake to suppose that 
all the good “chances” have passed; they 
are, as a matter of fact, just about beginning 
in America. We are told that collectors 
have ransacked farmhouses and old houses 
in the East for interesting pieces of an- 
tique furniture. That is true, but the proc- 
ess means only a change of location and 
not an elimination of possibilities. 

The collector of old chairs can easily be- 
come familiarized with the various forms 
and peculiarities of design which mark the 
different styles and periods as may be seen 
by even a passing glance at the accompany- 
ing illustrations. Indeed, the “ear-marks” 


English walnut, uphol- 
stered in velvet from 
the time of Charles II 
(1600-1685) 


With the exception of the Flemish chair shown below, those on this 
page are English. The three upholstered with tapestry being from the 


period of Charles II 


that distinguish certain pieces of furniture 
of the historic periods and distinct styles 
from others are, happily, so numerous that 
the art of identification becomes compara- 
tively an easy one. Beginners will, to be 
sure, often come across modern reproduc- 
tions of genuine old chairs. Not all of 
these—in fact comparatively few of them— 
were made with intent to defraud. Occa- 
sionally some unscrupulous or ignorant per- 
son will offer a modern piece as genuine, 
but your true collector need hardly be de- 
ceived, except in rare instances, by at- 
tempted impositions. The form of the 
master-furniture designers of yesterday 
has never been surpassed. There is noth- 
ing in modern design more beautiful or so 
beautiful as so many of the old chairs of 
Chippendale, Sheraton and Hepplewhite, 
and likewise of the early English and the 


French periods. Realizing this, the furni- 
ture makers of to-day at home and abroad 
have sought to reproduce the best of these 
antique pieces for the service and the bene- 
fit of the modern home-maker, obviously 
as undisguised reproductions. 

The collector who studies old chairs will 
glean many a helpful hint from these mod- 
ern reproductions. The fine ones faithful- 
ly carried out are really worth collecting in 
themselves as accessory to a collection of 
other pieces which the collector has been 
fortunate in obtaining in the originals. 

If you chance to come across an old 


Flemish mahogany with 

leather seat and back 

and brass nails, dated 
81 
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Mahogany shield l back of 
Hepplewhite lines. Com- 
pare with that on page 33 


chair fine in the lines of its design, do not 
give it up as hopeless should you notice that 
it is disfigured with paint, dowdy, broken- 
down upholstery and the like. A good re- 
storer of old furniture will be able to work 
wonders with a piece of the sort. I remem- 
ber discovering an old chair so hidden un- 
der the disguise of paint, putty and car- 
plush as to have discouraged any but a 
discriminating enthusiasm. When this 
chair was turned over to a restorer he de- 
livered it from its bondage of humiliation 
and it came forth an excellent and treasured 
genuine example of the finest Hepplewhite 
style. The “stuffing” had completely hid- 
den a splendid ostrich-plume back. 


PicKING OUT OLp CHAIRS 


To collect anything sensibly requires an 
interest in the available data concerning it. 
One might as well collect buttons 
manufactured in 1915 as to pay no 
attention to the study of things gath- 
ered together in pleasurable pursuit. 
So, too, it is with chairs. A chair 
collector looks beyond the mere utili- 
tarian fact that each chair can be sat 
upon with comfort, or can’t be. 

First of all he must acquaint him- 
self with the various periods: Italian 
Renaissance, French Renaissance, 
Flemish, Spanish, Elizabethan, Caro- 
lean and Jacobean (Tudor to 
Stuart), William and Mary, Queen 
Anne, the Early Georgian, the 
French periods of the Henris, the 
Louis (XIII, XIV, XV and XVI), 
the Empire, the styles of Chippen- 
dale, Adam, Hepplewhite, and Sher- 
aton, and the early American forms. 

The present article is not intended 
as a guide to the distinguishing marks 
of the various styles, but to inspire 
some interest on the part of the 
reader in the pleasurable field opened 
to him in starting a collection of interest- 
ing chairs. There are numerous excellent 
and inexpensive works easily available 
which may be recommended in connection 
with a study of the subject. “Decorative 
Styles and Periods,” by Helen C. Candee; 
“Chats on Old Furniture” and “Chats on 
Cottage and Farmhouse Furniture, both 
by Arthur Hayden; “The Practical Book 
of Period Furniture,” by Eberlein and Mc- 
Clure; the “Little Books About Old English 
Furniture,” by Blake and Reviers-Hopkins ; 
and such other books as “First Steps in 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Low growing evergreens as a foundation planting give year-round comfort and cheer 


NEXT TO DOGS AND APPLE TREES 


You Should Have the Companionable Evergreen—What and How to Plant 
for Permanency and Warmth 


T is a fact worthy of realization that 
1 while we make progress in the develop- 
ment of many of the things which go 
to the beautifying of our homes, and in 
others styles continually change, there are 
a few things with which Nature has done 
so well at the beginning that Man, in his 
piecemeal and picayune attempts at per- 
fecting the world, has reverently kept his 
theoretical lips closed and his hands off. 
‘Who can look at a new rose or a new 
tulip and feel sure that the form and the 
texture ‘and the color are so perfect that 
the next International Flower Show will 
not produce something he will admire still 
more? :But when you place your hand on 
the deeply creviced bark of a giant pine 
—after admiring it in silence as you ap- 
proached from afar, wondering, if you are 
not something of a Universalist, how blind 
Nature could havé conceived and executed 
so perfect a creation of art—you know 
that no new “variety” could ever stir you 
more profoundly. The mere thought of 
pulling out your note-book for the purpose 
of making such a memorandum as “Pinus 
Strobus—perfectly hardy—fine for wind- 
breaks or cathedral-like avenues—magnifi- 
cent single specimens — quick growing 
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screens” is the step that catries one over the 
precipice from the sublime to the ridiculous. 

And so it is with the graceful, tented 
hemlock, and the stalwart, aspiring spruce. 
Common, all of them, to our childhood 
memories, and to the subeonscious race 
memories which move us like forgotten 
melodies, as are friendly apple trees and 
faithful dogs: so common that in these days 
of novelty seeking they are not infrequently 
ignored for the sake of more costly ever- 
greens of less intrinsic value. But do not 
let your prejudice against the common 
cheat you out of the most permanent and 
the most satisfaction-giving part of your 
evergreen planting. Place for the dwarf 
evergreens and the newer ones there is: it 
is a mistaken sense of artistry and a nar- 
row spirit of provincial patriotism which 
would exclude from your planting those 
things which are not “native;” or which 
have been developed with the patient skill 
of the nurseryman, who is inside an artist, 
though his fingers may run to knuckles 
rather than to tapering ends; or have been 
brought by explorers, after years of search 
and unsurpassed hardships. from the 
mountainsides and the valleys of scarcely 
known “interiors” beyond the seas. But 


do not use these things to the exclusion 
of the former. Plant generously of the 
old, reliable, everyday things which will 
still be growing toward their prime when 
your grandchildren are “playing house” 
under their sheltering lower boughs; then 
your landscaping will be as a house founded 
upon a rock, not as a bungalow builded 
upon the sand. 

So much for the frame of mind in which 
it may be well for you to go about plan- 
ning your evergreen planting. Do not 
leave it to your nurseryman, nor wholly 
to your landscape architect—if you are so 
unfortunately fortunate as to have the ser- 
vices of one—as to what you shall plant 
and where you shall put it. If you can 
have the planting done professionally so 
much the better, provided the professional 
really knows his business, But do not be 
afraid to use your own ideas in the ar- 
rangement. After all, you will probably 
have to live with the result for a lifetime, 
while he will be making other stereotyped 
plantings within the week. 

Yet do not try to be original merely to 
be original. Study carefully the effects, 
the groupings, the combinations, and the 
methods of using different varieties of 
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evergreens which you find pleasing on the 
places you visit, or pass by the roadside. 
If you can, visit a nursery, and make your- 
self familiar with the coloring, the habit 
of growth, and the general effect of the 
different things available for your locality. 
Above all, in planning your evergreen 
planting, keep in your mind’s eye con- 
stantly the place as a whole. If you do 
visit a nursery—and that is by far the best 
way to pick out your plants—do not permit 
yourself to be carried away by the beauty 
of individual specimens, reserving “this,” 
and “that,” and “the one over there,” re- 
gardless of where you may have to put 
them when they are delivered. If at all 
possible, reserve your buying until a sec- 
ond visit, after you have had a chance to 
fit the things you think you like into the 
frame which you have at home in your 
place. Another mistake to be avoided is 
that of selecting at least one specimen of 
about everything there is to be had. Use 
a few varieties in generous numbers. 
When it comes to the placing of ever- 
greens there always seems to be much 
more of a temptation to the planter to vio- 
late that safe old rule to “keep an open 
center” than is the case with shrubs and 
trees. Very frequently one sees a place 
otherwise well planned on which ever- 
greens, dwarf or half grown specimens of 
large kinds, have been scattered about as 
though they had been located by the 
method, sometimes advocated in naturaliz- 
ing bulbs, of throwing stones from a pail 
and planting where they fall! In general, 
evergreens should be kept to the boundary 
lines, the taller of course being at the back. 


PLANTING ARRANGEMENT 


But the greatest caution should be used 
to avoid a stiff, ungrateful effect. Do not 
plant in straight rows, at uniform distances, 
or in a continuous “border” unless you wish 
a semi-formal screen or windbreak, or a 
formal hedge. Let there be projections or 
groups running out into the lawn. If the 


As a general rule, evergreens should be kept to 
the boundary lines, the taller sorts at the back 


grounds are extensive, use occasional 
isolated groups, so placed that they 
will “frame” instead of cutting off 
the view from porch or living-room, 
or other points of observation. The 
dwarfer sorts are especially valuable 
for massing about the bases of houses, 
against stone or brickwork particu- 
larly. But here again resist the temp- 
tation to plant a little of everything. 
The dwarf thuyas (or arborvite), 
junipers and retinosporas are most 
suitable for such conditions. As 
such planting is frequently to be done 
on the sheltered side of the house, 
varieties which are not perfectly 
hardy for lawns can be used thus. 


HEDGES AND SINGLE SPECIMENS 


The evergreens are not used for 
tall hedges nearly so much as they de- 
serve to be. This is due partly to 
the fact that there are other things 
which are less expensive in first cost. 
Another reason is that many persons 
do not seem to realize that most of 
the evergreens lend themselves to 
pruning into a uniform hedge as well 
as the things which are commonly 
so used, and also that the pruning 
results in a much more dense growth 
than the tree would ordinarily form, 
making a dense, effective hedge, as 
well as a very hardy one. If you have been 
looking for something which would make 
a tall, dense and beautiful hedge and wind- 
break for the windy exposure of your 
vegetable garden, advancing it a week or 
so in season in the spring; or if you want 
something that will make an effective wind 
protection to the north or northwest of 
the place, or a hedge high enough to secure 
privacy along a driveway or screen off 
completely some part of the place, try one 
of the taller evergreens, such as spruce or 
arborvite, planted close and kept pruned 
to the desired form and size. 

Where single specimens which will grow 
to a dignified and imposing appear- 
ance are desired, one of the standard 
varieties of pine, fir, spruce or hem- 


lock, is most likely to prove satisfac- 


tory. The various blue and silver 
spruces are beautiful in the extreme. 
The hemlocks as a class are more 
graceful, and really deserve more 
recognition than they get. The pines 
are very rapid growers. For some 
classes of work they have two dis- 
tinct advantages: they are less regu- 
lar in growth, and lend themselves 
more harmoniously to the “pictur- 
esque” type of landscape; and as they 
are, after reaching early maturity, 
still beautiful without the lower 
branches, they are especially valuable 
where evergreens may be wanted 
which will not shade the ground at 
their base. A small grove of pines 
planted irregularly and rather close 
will in a few years have shot up to a 
considerable height, the lower 
branches dying off as they begin to 
crowd, and the ground gradually be- 
coming matted with the fallen nee- 
dles, which will prove the most popu- 
lar spot on the whole place during 
summer weather. Such a haven of 
shade and comfort and fragrance is 
well worth planning and waiting a 
few years to achieve and enjoy. 
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of line is permissible in evergreen planting 


In buying your evergreens, as I have 
already said, the best plan is to visit a 
nursery in person. While trees may be 
reliably listed as to size and height, there 
is great variation in the shapeliness and 
symmetry of the individual specimens, and 
these qualities are really much more im- 
portant than the former. A season’s 
growth may make up a few inches in 
height; but a tree which is not shapely at 
planting time is likely never to become so 
to the end of its days. The bést formed 
specimens cost more; but a tree of this 
sort is usually a life-long investment, and 
the difference of a dollar or two in the 
purchase price should not be allowed to 
mar your permanent satisfaction. 


PLANTING TIME 


In the Middle and Northern states very 
early fall is usually the best time for trans- 
planting. While evergreens from the wild 
need exceedingly careful handling, those 
from any good nursery will have a more 
fibrous mass of roots, securely wrapped 
and packed, and with ordinarily intelligent 
treatment the losses should be practically 
nothing. If you have occasion to take up 
any trees yourself, secure as much soil as 
possible, and wrap the roots and soil in 
burlap, preferably wet, as the tree is lifted. 

In preparing for the setting out, have all 
holes ready in advance of receiving the 
stock, so that it may be set immediately on 
arrival. The holes should be much larger 
than would be necessary merely to take 
the roots, and the soil at the sides and the 
bottom loosened with a pick. In hard soil 
a light charge of dynamite—one-fourth to 
one-half a stick—should be used to loosen 
up the subsoil. Use a few shovelfuls of 
thoroughly rotted manure to mix with the 
soil in each hole, and a few handfuls of 
coarse bone. Plant firmly, ramming the 
soil about the roots; use plenty of water if 
the soil is dry. It is best to protect each 
tree for a season or so with a low band of 
stiff wire netting. 
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A CORNER OF OLD 
MIRRORS 


The mirror in this casc is only a foil 
to show off the frame, which is an 
exceptionally fine specimen of Roco- 
co-Chinese Chippendale in gilt carv- 
ing. It came from an old English 
house recently dismantled and is 
probably a ptece of authentic Chip- 
pendale manufacture from the 
workshop in St. Martin's Lane 


Worthy of Modern 
Reproduction for the 
Present 


Day Home 


— — 


Simplicity of line character- 
izes this piece of eariy 19th 
Century workmanship. The 
glass head panel is painted in 
reverse in polychrome 


An Adan oval gilt mirror of 
excellent design. From this 
could be reproduced a pair 
to hang as symmetrical flank- 
ing features to a central object 


Interest is given this smaii 

Queen Anne gilt mirror by the 

shaped top and the gesso dec- 

orations moulded in low relief 
on the frame 


An Empire console mirror 
The pil- 
lars, ornaments and cornices 
are gilt. In the top panel the 


with white frame. 


high relief design is biack 


Though late Sheraton in some 
respects, this gilt console 
mirror is sufficiently Empire 
in characteristics to make it 
fit admirably an Empire room 


Mirror of the late Adam in- 
fluence; gilt and green lac- 
quered background. The car- 
touches are blue; the other 
decorations are dull buf 


And coming closer to the pres- 
ent is this early Georgian 
mirror in mahogany with gilt 
cornices and mouldings that 
make it rich in color and line 
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HILE over-much Monte Carlo had 
not noticeably affected Mr. Van 
Cuyp’s millions one way or the other, the 
very croupiers in the Salle des Jeux must 
have forgiven his flight to the American 
Hospital in Paris for “forty winks,” as he 
put it, and repairs on his nerves. 
It was there that we met, and struck up 
a jolly comradeship in the garden, and if 
we seemed an ill-matched brace of chums, 
we were the more drawn to each other on 
that account. On my side, there was a 
curious interest in the American counter- 
part of a grand duke; on his, an equally 
curious interest in a corduroyed art-putterer 
who could divulge the mysteries of the 
Grande Chaumiere, Colorossi’s, and the 
Quartier Latin, and serve as guide, later 
on, to the inner side of artistic Paris. 


Art A LA MILLIONAIRE 


We had our reward, both of us—at the 
Cluny, for example. You remember the 
majestic stone chimney-piece in Room II 
with its high reliefs carved by Lallement in 
the 16th Century and representing “Christ 
and the Samaritan Woman.” At sight of 
it, Van Cuyp exclaimed, “Gad, that’s a 
corker! Td like to ship it home and stick 
it up in my house; it’d look bully.” 

I kept my face straight, somehow, but 
jeered inwardly. At Notre Dame, how- 
ever, I was less able to hold in. Van Cuyp 
read in his Baedeker that “the ancient 
stained glass of the roses over the principal 
and lateral portals” was “worthy of inspec- 
tion,’ and, glancing upward, blurted, 
“Corkers! Rippers!” Out popped my in- 
stinctive retort, “Why don’t you nab those, 
too, and stick them in your house?” 

As this sounded snappish, I hastened to 
add, apologetically, “In all seriousness, old 
man, you can have that style of glass if 
you want it. We've got craftsmen at home 
who use the same materials. The same 
processes, the same type of design. Say 
the word, and D 

“Oh, gammon!” Van Cuyp interrupted. 
“You're chaffing. It's a lost art and you 
know it, and besides, it’s too churchy, and 
out of date, anyhow. Opalescent’s the craze 
now. Wait till I show you the window I 
put in before I came over—drapery glass, 
you know, jewels, hand-painted, and 
but here he broke off abruptly, for he saw 
the Crowninshields, old friends of his, step 
in through the “principal portal.” That 
ended our discussion. To celebrate the re- 
union of kindred spirits, we leisurely re- 
paired to the Café de la Paix. 

As luck would have it, Van Cuyp loaded 


MEDIAVAL STAINED 
GLASS FOR MODERN 
HOUSES 


An Artistie Venture 
That Is Wholly Possible 
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In this cartouche, as 
in that opposite, the 
leads are pronounced 
and the colors show 
flat and clear 


A cartouche for a 
large window er- 
ecutcd by Nicola 
d’Ascenzo in the post- 
medieval manner 
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Designed by Charjés J. Connick for a stair 
window in the residence of Hon. J. M. 
Curley, Mayor of Boston. The background 
is in white glasses with colored borders 
and heavily leaded and the cartouche is in 
full color leaded in the medieval manner 


the Crowninshields into his car next morn- 
ing and made off for Rouen and then Brit- 
tany, and it was not till the following year 
that I met him again. “Well, well!” he ex- 
claimed, “back home, are you? Come up 
to the house and take a look at that win- 
dow; it’s a great piece of work.” 


A REGULAR PICTURE 


I quailed, but not outwardly. Indeed, it 
may be said that “the condemned man went 
to the window with a firm tread,” though it 
cost me no little self-restraint, once I be- 
held the atrocity, to refrain from groaning, 
“Ah, Mon View, how thou art stung!” 

Instead of that, I held my peace, and, 
rather than “praise the thing with faint 
damns,” allowed Van Cuyp to damn it with 
every fervent adulation he uttered—such, 
for instance, as “Just look how those figures 
stand out!” and “Bully perspective—acres 
of background — miles!” and “What tech- 
nique! Why, man alive, the leads hardly 
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show—only see where they’re covered over 
with extra layers of glass!” and Doesn't 
that pillar look round? Come close and see 
the different thicknesses of glass to get the 
effect, with paint smeared in between the 


layers. Not much paint used, though. 
That’s the art of it. They fish around 
among their glass—it’s mottled and crinkly, 
you understand—till they find just the piece 
that looks like a leaf or a girl’s cheek or 
the fur on a cat, and in it goes, When the 
window’s done, it’s a regular picture— 
might as well be painted on canvas.” 

I could have reminded Van Cuyp that, 
with the means at his disposal, it would 
have been no extravagance for him to en- 
gage a small boy to do the right thing by 
that window. However, it is a serious of- 
fense to come between a man and his art- 
treasures, and I contented myself by say- 
ing, “It’s awfully pretty,” meaning, “Pretty, 
but is it art?” and not in the way Kipling 
used the phrase, either. To my mind, the 
opalescent flummy-diddle was exceedingly 
pretty and at the same time a blasphemy 
against all sane artistic standards old or 
new. It was in vile taste. It bespoke hum- 
bug, folly, and a denial of that faultless 
definition which says that “Art is the ex- 
pression of man’s joy in his work.” 


THE TRUTH OF THE MATTER 


These are harsh words. Granted. They 
dishonor the achievements of the great La 
Farge. Again granted. They rain ridi- 
cule on “American” glass. Granted once 
more. Not for worlds would I have spoken 
them within earshot of Van Cuyp, there on 
his grand stairway, though they were true, 
every syllable. In fact, he himself had con- 
demned his window in his very praise of its 
characteristic features. Consider. 

The figures “stood out.” The background 
had “miles” of melting distance. It was a 
“regular picture.” But a stained glass win- 
dow has no more business to be a “regular 
picture” than a mural painting has. In the 
Pantheon, that day we “did” the Cluny and 
Notre Dame, Van Cuyp had agreed with 
me that the supreme technical merit of 
Puvis de Chavannes’s mural decorations 
was their flatness. They fitted the walls. 
Nothing “stood out,” nor did anything fall 
back. Then why, pray, should stained 
glass refuse to recognize its limitations and, 
instead of accepting a wall’s rigidity, poke 
holes in it or court an illusion of “coming 
at you”? The whole mission of glass, when 
employed as a decorative detail, is to em- 
bellish the wall without violating its flat- 
ness. Otherwise, glass man and architect 
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will inevitably work at cross-purposes. 

Moreover, Van Cuyp boasted that the 
leads “hardly showed,” that glass “of dif- 
ferent thicknesses” was cunningly intro- 
duced, and that sometimes there was “paint 
sneaked in between the layers,” while al- 
ways the craftsmen were compelled to “fish 
around” for materials to represent this or 
that. Obviously, they were out of conceit 
with their medium, and had but little joy in 
their work. Those leads—why, bless you, 
leads are magnificent, rightly placed; let 
them show; it is futile to regard them as a 
necessary evil and to try to hide them; ac- 
cepted and welcomed, they give added bril- 
liancy and coherence to a flashing gloria 
of color. As for “fishing around” in quest 
of a half-leaf here, a complexion there, and 
a bit of cat’s fur over yonder, what char- 
latanry! So of fooling with “different 
thicknesses” and “paint sneaked in between 
the layers.” Oh, well, there are bumpkins 
who admire pictures made of postage 
stamps and there are cockneys who applaud 
a violinist for imitating bird-calls, while 
plenty of nice little children will clap their 
hands if you play a tune on tumblers. Me- 
thinks the attempt to evolve a “regular 
picture” out of glass is quite as dignified. 


Nor a “Lost Art” 


Meanwhile, the mottled, crinkly, opales- 
cent half-tones discard the supreme oppor- 
tunity of a window. As well dim a ruby or 
tarnish a diamond. What you want is 
splendor of transfigured sunshine. Let the 
light through. Let the colors sing for joy. 
If you try to make glass a substitute for 
canvas, you fail to produce a complete 
painting, and you have sacrificed the jubi- 
lant shimmer without gaining any adequate 
recompense. Come, come! Let us keep 
things separate. East is East and West is 
West. Pigs is pigs, canvas is canvas, glass 
is glass. In the Middle Ages this was un- 
derstood. Witness those glowing windows 
at Carcassonne, in the minster at York, in 
Notre Dame, in the Cathedral at Chartres 
ves, and in many an ancient baronial hall 
or college library as well. 

It is customary, I know, to speak of all 
this as a “lost art,” and so it was—for a 
time; that is, if by “lost” you mean neg- 
lected. The demand for it vanished. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, president of the Royal 


Academy though he was, executed a murky, - 


muddy series of translucent paintings to 


The same artist executed these two of the 


centaurs. This is set in a larger win- 
dow much in the manner of that shown 
opposite. with flat lights on all sides 


take the place of windows in the chapel at 
New College, Oxford. In our own day, 
John La Farge went in for opalescent glass, 
and America bowed down and worshipped. 
Yet, if you will read Viollet-le-Duc’s Vit- 
rail,” you will discover that the “lost” art 
was known to him in its every detail. I 
remember a farmer who accidentally drop- 
ped a crow-bar into a deep pond, and con- 
soled himself by remarking, “’Tain’t lost 
ez long’s I know where it is.” The stained 
glass situation exactly. All through the 
centuries of the art’s banishment there were 
craftsmen who knew where it was. To-day 
men like Charles J. Connick and Nicola 
d’Ascenzo are restoring it to its old-time 
supremacy and honer by their work. 


MopERN MEDIÆVALISM 


This spells revolution. It means dark 
days ahead for the opalescent eccentricities 
of La Farge and his followers. It indicates 
that a small boy may yet be raised up to do 
the right thing by Van Cuyp’s window. But 
there is nothing at all phenomenal about the 
return to medieval practice. The same 
glass is to he had now. The same processes 
are in use, the same type of design, the same 
technique. Let Van Cuyp say the word 
and a modern mediævalist will furnish the 
perfect window — in conception, flat and 
rigid to suit the wall; in material, trans- 
parent glass of pure colors; in treatment, 
the soul-delighting radiance allowed to 
blaze triumphantly throngh a painted black 
design fired in“ to insure its permanence, 
in structure, absolutely candid, with bars 
showing, leads showing, and, by their effect- 
ive contrast with the glass, heightening its 
glory to the discerning eye. 

Still when I chaffed Van Cuyp about his 
probable desire to collar the roses Baedeker 
describes as “worthy of inspection” and 
“stick them in his house,” he was quite 
right in calling them too “churchy.” No 
more would a medizval baron have thought 


A modern cartouche designed by Nicola 


d'Ascenzo in the medieval fashion. The 
combination of figure and heraldry heavily 
leaded is a characteristic of the period 


of “sticking” them in his castle. To adapt 
13th Century glass to use in a private 
dwelling involves considerations of light and 
optics familiar in the Middle Ages and by 
no means forgotten now. The roses, for 
example, would but poorly illumine a dwell- 
ing. They would assault the eye. With 
the rest they would have a “churchy” air 
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by reason of their ecclesiastical symbolism. 
But, dear me, these are no arguments 
against introducing medieval glass into 
modern inansions. If you want more light, 
leave spaces of clear glass. If the color 
is too resplendent, confine it to a central 
cartouche or distribute it. If the “churchy” 
emblems seem out of place, use heraldic de- 
signs, allegorical figures, or conventional 
decorative motifs. And mind you, Gothic 
treatment is far from imperative. One 
may draw upon the Renaissance, particu- 
larly upon the Italian Renaissance, and be 
playful, almost, while at the same time ad- 
hering to traditional standards. 


For TirE PRIVATE House 


I warn you, however, that you are em- 
barking upon a fairly thrilling adventure 
when you risk medieval luminosity in a 
private house. It may clash with the neu- 
tral semi-tones of an interior. It may have 
over-much “body.” It may dominate, per- 
haps domineer. By its suggestion of weight 
it may make your walls look flimsy. Before 
you venture upon the spree, order a council 
called, to consist of your glass man, your 
architect, your interior decorator, yourself, 
the wife of your bosom, and, for “the bet- 
ter prevention of scenes,” a few Bishops. 
As a preliminary, read, mark, and inwardly 
digest Westlake’s “History of Design in 
Painted Glass” and the book by Lewis F. 
Day under the title “Windows.” 

The result, I dare say, will be a basis of 
clear glass—or tinted, if you prefer—leaded 
in a rigid design, and embellished with a 
central cartouche of sumptuous, gleaming 
color. Or you may add a border. If your 
taste favors Renaissance floridity, you may 
select a color treatment sprayed across the 
window, though leaving abundant spaces of 
clear or tinted glass. The details may be 
of several sorts, but the principle remains. 

With good fortune, you will have accom- 
plished a thoroughly dignified and entirely 
legitimate effect, attempting nothing in vio- 
lation of honesty, candor, propricty, logic, 
or the architect’s scheme for your house. 
Instead of shutting away half the sunshine 
in order to obtain a sham canvas for a sham 
picture, you will have welcomed the light 
and made it magnificent. Instead of en- 
couraging a cheap trickery, you will have 
spoken out for the same noble, sincere 
workmanship that gave the Middle Ages 
their romantic and imperishable charm. 


By avoiding the ecclesiastical and taking 

subjects from modern or classic life, the 

window in the modern home will not have 
that heavy “ehurchy” air 
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From English country houses of 
the farmhouse type has been 
drawn the inspiration for this 


In the plan the garage comes to 
the front affording a quiet treat- 
ment of the property to the rear 


home. It is at once simple, pic- 
turesque and convenient in 


design 1 
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While there is a dis- 

tinction drawn between 

the master’s and the 

servant’s quarters, the 

second floor plan is 
` fairly open 
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AN ENGLISH HOUSE 
FOR AN AMERICAN 
SETTING 


Caretto, Forster & King, architects 


HE client had his American setting—which, 
by the way, is White Plains, N. ¥Y.—and he 
wanted to build on it an English type of 
house. So he gave the architects full sway to 
design a house as they would their own, both as 
to design, plan, layout and use of materials. 
The only restriction was to keep the building at 
a cost of approximately $10,000. 
For effect, the architects are relying upon the 
artistic arrangement of the building material, 
the assembling in pleasing proportions of brick 


ale — 
Before the house is to be d court 
surrounded by a wall. The gate 
trellis of heavy beams will be an 
interesting detail 


and stucco for the exterior walls, and a mottled 
grey and purple slate with rounded valleys for 
the roof, blending in a pleasing composition as 
a whole. The treatment of the building does not 
call for a moulding, and there are no cornices. 
The eaves with stucco soffits overhang giving a 
long interesting shadow on the building. The 
exterior wood is of oak, cut out of solid mate- 
rial, hand adzed and left natural. Copper lead- 
ers and gutters lend color and effect. 

There will be no window or door trim on the 
interior. The doors are batten hung on wooden 
bucks, old English thumb latch hardware is also 
used, The plaster is sand finish. 


July, 1916 
A LITTLE PORTFOLIO OF GOOD INTERIORS 


While many of the objects shown in these interiors can be purchased os they are here, individuality 

is often given them by the upholstering or finish selected by the owner, the architect or the decorator. 

For the shops where the original articles core ve merase House & GARDEN, 440 Fourth Avenue, 
ew yor ity. 


Carrere & Hastings, architects 
The three views on this page are of the restored residence of Thomas 
Hastings, Esq., at Roslyn, Long Island, which was destroyed by fire. In 
the library a maximum of comfort and conveniencc has been established 
by the deep-seated chairs and divan and by the grouping of the furniture 


The dining-room is formal in paneling, with carved over-door decorations One of the dressing-rooms is oval with oriental decora- 
and mantel. A landscape is let into the moulding of the over-mantel. The tions that suggest Chinese Chippendale in some touches 
ceiling is paneled with frescoes and a bit of Adam in the fireplace 
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Otis & Clark, architects 


The all-year porch is, in effect, a living-room that marks the 

transition between indoors and out. Here white walls and green 

lattice, plants and wicker furniture give it a summery appearance 

that is further accented when the windows are taken out for the 
warmer seasons 


Edwin F. Gillette, architect 


By comparing this picture with the photograph of the brick house 
shown on page 31, one can see how important a factor are con- 
sistent architectural lines. The exterior is frugally simple; inside 
the same simplicity of line is continued, with the added touch, as 
shown by this fireplace, of the owner’s individuality in decoration 


W. Duncan Lee, architect 


Comfort and simplicity characterize the living-room of this 
Southern home. The walls are tan, the rug is oriental and the 
Chesterfield is upholstered in black velour. Through the door is 
a glimpse of the den, of which a larger view is shown opposite 
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H. M. Bowdoin, architect 


The natural place for the plaster cast was over the fireplace, It 

was given a background of rich blue fabric with panels of dark 

blue velour. On either side were fastened gold and blue Italian 

panels. Behind, the walls were hung with burlap. Thus the 
room was built up 


Otis & Clark, architects 


If anyone can conceive a more pleasant place for breakfast, let 

him tell of it. Here is the cheer of sunlight, white walls and gay 

cretanne. Here are vines growing up a trellis. Here are chairs 

and table painted in bright colors. The use of red tile for floor- 
ing gives an added note of color 


W. Duncan Lee, architect 


And here we pass through the living-room door to the master’s 
study—a brown room, musculine throughout, quartered white oak 
finished in dull brown; sand finished plaster walls; brown hang- 
ings and brown rugs, and a generous fireplace and man-sized divan 
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The key to the planting of this and the following plan is given below 


HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS 
APRIL 


1. Iris gumlis: dwarf iris, var. Luteo maculata, primrose and 
brown. Var. Intao, creamy yellow. 

11 Chamælris aurea, bright deep yellow, later than the 
pumila. 

2. Trolllua Asiaticus: oranga globe flower. 

3. Arabls albida: white rock cress, 

4. Alyssum aaxatlle: gold dust, bright yallow. 


MAY 


5. Primula auricula: auriculas, aoft tones of amethyat, old 
gold aad primroae. 

6. Primula vulgaris and polyantha, mixed: English prim- 
roses, pale yellow, dark red and brown, no pink. 

7. Chleranthus CGhlerl: wallflower, yellow, dark red, brown- 
iab yellow, cream and violet. 

8. Iris: vars. Empresa, cream yellow; lvorina, creamy white; 
Paracina, velaed and mottled. Intermadiate, coming between 
Iris pumila and Germanica, 

9*. iris Germaniea: For very dull and soft effect—Shakes- 
peare, staadards bronzy yellow, falla aoft Mlac; Brideamaid, 
paler, standards white, ab. lilac, falla soft lilac. 

iris Germanica: More contrast, disilactly brown aad yellow 
—Heetor, deep yellow atriped brown, striking; Dr, Bernice, 
golden tan and brown; Gracchus, atandarda clear yellow, falls 
maroon red refleulated white; Honorabills, much like Gracchus. 

10*. Erythroalum Ameriranum: dog-tooth violet, brownish 
yellow, usa in mass Where other thinga will act obscure it. 

11. Anchusa Itallea, var. Opal: light blue anchusa, soft blue. 

12. Chleranthus Alllonl: wallflower, a mass of intenae oraage. 

13. Trolilus Japonicua: oraage globe flower, deep golden yel- 
low, a lster variety thaa Anlatlrus. 


JUNE 


15*, Helenium Bolanderl: socezewort, a low variety with 
brown center and yellow patala, 

16. Dianthus barbatus: Swest William, dark red. 

17. Spiræa astilboldes: early white apiræa. 

18. Achillea tomentosa: milfoil, aoft yellow mass. 


JULY 


19. Spiræa fillpendula: dropwort, cream white. 

20. Thalletrum fiavum: meadow rue, pale yellow or white. 
21. Hemeroralils tulva: day lily, tawny oranga. 

22. Asclegias tuberosa: orange butterfiy weed. 

23*, Coreopels grandiflora: large flowered coreopais, yellow. 


AUGUST 


24. Rudbackla sneclosa: Black-eyed Susan, yellow with brown. 
25*. Statice latifolla: aea lavender for aoft greyish mass. 


SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER 


26. Hardy chrysanthemum, September flowering: Alleatown, 
golden bronza; Dundee, dark red, larga flowering; La Triom- 
phant, bronzy yellow, large flowering; Sylvia Slade, rosy gar- 
net with a white ring, very early. 

27. Halenium autumnale, var. superbum rubrum: soeezewort, 
a dark red and bronze variety. 

28. Borronla cordata: plume poppy, bronzy fruits, as well 
as creamy white flowers in July. 

NOVEMBER 

29*, Hardy chrysanthemum, late varieties: Brown Bessie, a 
brown button; Black Douglas, dark red; Excelsior, orange yel- 
low, large flowering; Sylvia, scarlet bronze, larga flowering, 
very Iate; amall garden yellow button, very late. 


For a very small border. 


SHRUBS 
APRIL 


40. Amelanchler Canadensis: shad-bush, small tree; cloud 
of white blossoms. 

41. Cornue mascula: Cornelian cherry, tall, yellow blossom. 

42. Direa palustris: leather wood, medium, greenish yellow. 

43. Forsythla Intermedia: golden bell, medium, deep yellow. 

44. Magnolia Lennel: large flowered magnolia, deep red. 

45. Mannolia stellata: starry magoolia, pure white small 
blossom, very small tres, 

46. Banzoin zstivala: spice bush, tall, small yellow blossom. 

47. Spiræa arguta: the earliest spiræa, small, white. 


MAY 


48*. Rhus aromatica: frsgrant sumach, short; tiny yellow 
blossoma. a 

49. Azalea moltis hybrids, short, soft yellow and red. 

50. Azalea calandulaceæ: flame azalea, medium, orange or 
flame color, into June. 

51. Azalaa Kaempferl: Japanese azalea, oranga, scarlet, rose 
and red, medium. 

52. Syrinpa vulgaris alha: white Ilac, tall. 

53. Fothergilla major: Fothergilla, short, whita blossoms. 

54*. Lonicera Morrowl: Japanese honeysuckle, medium to tall, 
creamy white and yellow. ONE 


55*, Philadalghus: mock orange, white blossoma; grandl- 
florus, tali; coronarius, medium; Lemoine’s hybrids, medium 
to short. 

56. Ohlonauthus Virginica: white fringe, tall, white flowers. 


57*. Calyranthus floridus: strawberry ahrub, medium, choco- 
lata flower, fragrant, May aad June, 

58. Rose, Persian Yellow: fragrant, deep yellow, high bush. 

59*, Caragana arborestens: Siberian pea trea, tall ahrub or 
15 trea, yellow flower, especially good for unfavorable toa- 

itiona. 

60*. Cytleus laburnum: golden chain, loog yellow pendeat 
flowers, amali tres, good for unfavorable conditlona. 

61. Rhus cotinus: smoke buah, cloud of brown flowera, small 
tree. blooms into July. 

62. Sambucus Canadensle: 
good for shade, into July. 


elder, medium, white flowers, 


JULY 


63", Mydrangaa arborescens: aummer flowering hydrangea, 
medium, creamy white flowera sat off by tha dark, thick leaves. 


AUGUST 
64. Buddlela varlabllls: summer lilac, long taasela of purple 
and llac, Isating Into September, medium or short. 
65. Laspedazia Sleholdii: deep purple herbaceous abrub, 
amall, lasting into Saptember. 


SEPTEMBER ANO OCTOBER 


68. Enonymus alatus: strawberry shrub, tall, folage turn- 


ing rose color. 
67. Glematls paniculata: virgin’s bower, vine, white flowera. 
68. Fotherglila bas good autumn color. 


NOVEMBER 


69. Celastrus articulatus: Japanese bittersweet, atrong grow- 
ing vine with orange fruit. 

70*. Hamamelis Virglniana: witch-hazel, medium to tall. 
late yellow flowers. 


*Partleularly good for denseness of faltage quickly obtained. 
The words tall, medium and ahort refer to relative alzes of 


shrubs. 
BULBS 
APRIL 


75*, Grocus, Cloth of Gold: very early yellow, brown stripes. 

76. Prittillaria Imperlalls: tall orange and yellow flowers. 

77. Narcissus, Barril consplesous: short cup daffodil, pale 
yellow with orange center. 


MAY f 


ae Frlttillarla meleagris: checkered frittillary, brown and 
white. 
79. Rambrandt tulips: mixed varieties, lilac, white, dark 
red, variously broken and anlotched. 

80*. Braeder tullgs: Alice, warm brown with purple flush; 
Apricot, bronzy buff, yellow base; Dom Pedro, coffee brown, 
edged golden brown: Golden Bronze, light browniah yellow. 


JUNE 


81. Lilium colchleum: golden yellow, spotted black. 
82*. LIllum Hansonl: deep, rich gold. 


JULY 
83. Lillum Canadanse: a graceful orange Uy. 
84. Gladloli: Canary Bird, light yellow; Empress of India, 
dark red; Golden Queen, creamy buff with carmine tongue. 


AUGUST 


85. Lilium tigrinum var. splendens: tiger My, orange with 
brown spots. 

88. Dahllas: Codsall Gem. peony fl., deep yellow to prim- 
rosa; S. T. Wrigbt, peony fl., apricot suffused red and abad- 
ing to yellow; P. W. Janssen, peony fl., orange yellow shaded 
dull rose; Countess of Lonadals, cactus, apricot tinted aslmoa; 
Tolaatha, cactus, desp coral red tipped with gold; Stern, cac- 
tus, lemoa yellow. 

87. Monbretias, shades of oranga and yellow. 


SEPTEMBER AND OCTDBER 


Dahllas will last until cut down by the frost. Gladioli and 
moubretias will bloom late if planted in July. 


*Salertion tor a vary tiny border having a minimum number 
ot varletles. 


ANNUALS 
MAY 


100. Johnny-jume@-ug, old-fashloned little pansy. 
101. Pansies: cream, dark red, maroon, brown and yellow. 


JULY UNTIL FROST 
102. African marigold, orange. 
103. Stocks, pale yellow. 
104. Snapdragone, lemon, dark red and salmony bronze. 
105. Salpiglossis, marooa, golden veined, violet and aulphur. 
106. Nasturtium, orange, dark red and cream. 
107. Calendulas, orange. 
108. ZInnias, orsnge and dark erimson. 
109. French marlgold, orange and brown. 
110. Annual coreopsts, yellow and brown. 
111. Escholtzla, California poppy, orange. 
112. Seahlosa, dark red, pale yallow, dull bine. 


HOUSE G GARDEN 


PLANNING A BROWN 
GARDEN 


A Marvel of 
Flower Richness 


ELIZABETH LEONARD STRANG 


HERE is a fascinating possibility for 
success or depressing failure in a 
brown garden. Badly done it could be an 
uninteresting medley of dull, broken colors; 
but carefully worked out, the soft tones of 
fawn, amethyst and dark red enhanced by 
palest yellow, the bronze and brown set off 
by orange, it could be marvelously rich. 

Let us assume that we are to make, first, 
an informal flower border against a frame 
of shrubs; and second, a herbaceous flower 
garden for all season effectiveness. 


An INFoRMAL BORDER 


The shrubs should be of dense texture, 
not so striking as to detract from the 
flowers, but enhancing their subtle color- 
ing. In early spring as a background are 
Cornus mas and spice-bush, showing a deli- 
cate mist of yellow, and shad-bush, a soft 
cloud of white. In the foreground are the 
stronger yellow and white of forsythia and 
Magnolia-stellata, leather wood—a compact, 
slow-growing shrub with weird greenish 
yellow flowers—and misty white Spiræa 
arguta. Soon after the small yellow blos- 
som of the fragrant sumac clothes the 
ground in front of some of the small trees 
and the azaleas contribute their colors. 

Later, those with creamy white or yel- 
lowish flowers should blend together—white 
lilac, mock orange with golden stamens, 
honeysuckle with dull yellow or white 
flowers, the white fringe, elder, Hydrangea 
arborescens with its rich dark leaves, and 
the tufted Fothergilla. 

Then caragana and laburnum are attrac- 
tive for their yellow blossoms. Occasional- 
ly accents or notes of special interest stand 
out from the mass, such as the rich yellow 


of the Persian rose, smoke bush, the dark 
red cups of Magnolia Lennei, or the choco- 


An informal flower border backed by shrubs 
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late blossoms of the strawberry shrub. 

In the fall the violet tassels of the budd- 
leia, the purple lespedeza, the rose-colored 
foliage of the euonymus and the brilliant 
Fothergilla would be contrasted with the 
creamy white Clematis paniculata. 

Not necessarily all of the shrubs listed 
should be used, but make a selection de- 
pending on the size of the planting. There 
should be something tall, something of good 
green foliage to mass well, and if the place 
is very small, keep the accents subordinate. 

For an effective succession of bloom to 
be massed in front of the shrubs, there 
must of course be fewer kinds than would 
be used in the flower garden. Aim to have 
one kind of bloom, well massed, at each sea- 
son, with possibly one other minor bloom. 


SIX Montus oF FLOWERS 


In April a colony of Iris pumila, prim- 
rose, creamy yellow and brown, could be 
softened by the white arabis, and in one 
place a clump of orange globe flower could 
stand out boldly. There could be clumps 
of daffodils in the grass under the trees. In 
late spring and early summer the inter- 
mediate iris, the German iris and the Rem- 
brandt tulips broadly massed with the late 
trollius and the soft white Spiræa astil- 
boides for minor bloom are all that should 
be attempted. Of the iris the extremely 
soft ones are not so effective for massing 
with shrubs as the more striking sorts. 

In June, July and August there could be 
hundreds of lilies, yellow, gold and orange 
spotted with brown, relieved by meadow 
rue and the Spiræa flipendula. For a very 
inexpensive effect Helenium bolanderi, a 
mass of yellow flowers with brown centers, 
blooms trom June to September. As an 
alternative the tawny day lily (Hemerocallis 
fulva), or the black-eyed Susan, would be 
good, but it is better not to use all three. 

In September and October nothing is 
needed for our purpose, but the dark bronzy 
masses of Helenium autumnale, var. Super- 
bum rubrum. If a sturdy mass is wanted 
in a bare corner, the plume poppy will con- 
tribute creamy white blossoms followed by 
bronze fruits which are very effective. 

Now let us proceed to work out a plan 
for the flower garden shown at the top of 
page 44. This is a comparatively large gar- 
den, measuring in- 
side the hedge 56’ x 
93“ with a 15’ ter- 
race, stone paved, 
connecting it with 
the living-room. It 
is enclosed by an 
evergreen hedge to 
act as a contrast to 
the flowers. The 
stone walks are 
edged with box to 
give a certain solid- 
ity of design, but the 
flowers creep over 
the edges of the 
gravel walks. The 
size of the flower 
masses is dependent 
on the size of the 
garden. In a tiny 
garden, especially 
with the border 
plants, there can be 
an intermingling of 
several kinds and 
much detailed inter- 


Hemerocallis, massed against a darker 
background of shrubs, does well for 
summer effects 


est. Ina larger garden we strive for mass 
of bloom balanced in certain places. The 
broken colors will also have a tendency to 
detract from the mass effect, and this must 
be counteracted by having bold groups. 


THE FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 


First, back of the seat, which must be 
of gray or brown, not a glaring white, we 
place a mass of bocconia. The bold leaves, 
plumy blossoms and bronze fruit form a 
substantial background. Next, bronze 
heleniums are placed in the corners, against 
the hedge, and flanking the gates, not too 
thickly, for they spread rapidly. None is 
placed in the inside beds, but liberal space 
is devoted to the hardy chrysanthemums 
where they will have plenty of sun. 

Now we put in the German iris and the 
tulips. To illustrate how carefully these 
important plants — helenium, chrysanthe- 
mum, iris and tulips — are balanced, take 
any one of them and shade all its spaces 
where you find them on the plan. If you 
would have the garden effective, always 
have a predominance at each season of some 


Spiræa ulmaria, known also as Ulmaria pentapetala, grows to a height of 2˙ to 6“. 
Its long stems and white flower panicles make it valuable alike for mass plantings 
and for cutling 
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good flower that masses well, has strong 
stems, and is good for cutting. : 

There is, however, nothing on our list 
very tall or striking for extremely early 
spring, so on the side where there is most 
room we will put a border of the early 
dwarf iris, brown, yellow and cream white, 
with a little arabis, atoning for its small 
size by having a great quantity. The crown 
imperials are tall and stately, but hardly de- 
sirable enough to occupy more space than 
that of sentinels each side of the gates. 
Narcissus harrii, conspicuous with its soft, 
yellow perianth and orange cup, is planted 
between the heleniums where the bulbs can 
ripen undisturbed. To get any real effect 
from bulbs as small as the crocus, it 1s 
necessary to mass them by the hundred, as 
has been done at the base of the terrace. 

The tiny cross paths are edged uniformly, 
one with mixed dark red and pale yellow 
primroses, and all the shades of brown, 
omitting any pinkish ones. The other is 
edged with aubretias, whose velvety grey 
leaves and indescribably rich blossoms of 
fawn, amethyst and violet are set off by 
arabis. Another border is filled with hun- 
dreds of brown and white-checkered frit- 
tillarias, which must be planted not more 
than 4” apart to be effective. These are re- 
placed with pansies, creamy white, dark red 
and reddish violet. As the tops of the bulbs 
become yellow, they should be cut off, and 
the pansies should be kept well picked to 
encourage the bloom. If they become tall 
and scraggly, the tops should be pegged 
down and the plants thus encouraged will 
take on a new lease of life. 

There are several yellow flowers which 
must be distributed as accents at the walk 
intersections. These are, in order of bloom, 
the Alyssum saxatile, orange globe flower 
both early and late, brilliant orange wall- 
flower and Achillea tomentosa. Yellow is 
so striking that a little of it counts for much 
more than the same quantity of a duller 
hue, and its distribution is important. 


Continuous BLoom 


The time between the Iris pumila and the 
German iris will be filled by the intermediate 
iris, in less quantity and more irregularly 
distributed, since it is a minor effect. 

After the iris has finished blooming in 
early June will be a 
critical time for our 
color scheme. There 
is in any garden a 
tendency to dullness 
at this time, and it is 
more difficult still to 
secure a blaze of 
color where the 
range of flowers is 
so limited. Now we 
can work out several 
minor effects. For 
instance, there could 
be in one part of the 
garden a predom- 
nance of dark red 
Sweet William, to 
be cut down or taken 
out when it becomes 
shabby and replaced 
with dark red, sal- 
mon and orange 
snap-dragons. As 
a relief to the dark 

(Continued on 


page 60) 
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In another season the vines—wistaria, honeysuckle and climbing roses 
—will cover the pergola, framing vistas of grass and flowers with here 
and there a white painted garden seat 


The lily pool is a simple little place, cement lined and curbed, and planted with lilies of different hues. At either end stands a group 


lily pool. 
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The pergola is the central feature and stands close to the 


Its tiled floor and white benches add a re- 


freshing neatness and perfect harmony 
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of Siberian iris and callas with an edging of box to complete the scheme 


A PICTURE GARDEN OF SUCCESSION BLOOM 


HE mistress of the house wanted a gar- 
den. It should break the level of the 
long stretch of sward that reached from 
the house to the lot line, by being placed 
as a central feature, just far enough away 
from the house to form a picture as one 
looked out upon it from the wide veranda. 
It was not to be a formal garden, but to 
outline a picture in the landscape; simple 
in design, attractive in feature, and con- 


MARY H. NORTHEND 


taining flowers that would blossom the sea- 
son through. It should be so arranged that 
there would be continual succession of 
bloom and the layout would be so carefully 
planned that there would be no intruding 
marble fragments; nothing that was ornate. 

Thus it was that the garden grew. The 
first step in the making of it was the lay- 
ing out of the lily pond. It is a simple 
little pool, 11“ long and 7’ wide, with a 


cement curbing, and lined with the same 
material. In its bed of loam were planted 
pond lilies of different hues, so arranged 
that they make a color scheme contrasting 
prettily with the soft green of the grass. 
To break the plain effect, Siberian iris and 
calla lilies were planted at either end and 
edged with low growing box. 

The pergola, which is the central feature 

(Continued on page 54) 
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30. Sixth Sunday after 


JULY, 


Morning Star: Jupiter 


2. Second Sunday after 


Trinity. Trinity. Pres. Garfield 
— What about cover | shot, 1881. 
< crops for the orchard? This is the last call to 
Q | This is a good time to set out late celery, cab- 
Z start them. They are in- | bage, cauliflower and 
MH | valuable, and every or- | kale. Young plants sct 
chard should be sowed | out now must not lack 


down in this way. 


31. Russia declared 
war on Austria, 1914. 1898 
Sun rises 4:55. Sun sets 
7:17. 
Carnations m a y be 
i planted now in the green- 
house. Select a dark day 
and shade the house until 
the plants have rooted. 


age at this season. 


MONDAY 


flowering. 


tassium. 


after picking. 


remove at 


WEDNESDAY TUESDAY 


chance. 


born, 1747. 


This Kalendar of the gar- 


earlier. er than flowers. 


l. Dominion Day in 
Canada. Sun rises 4:31; 
sun sets 7 :34. 

Don't neglect succes- 
sional sowings to keep up 
a supply of fresh vege- 
tables, like lettuce, corn, 
beans, cucumbers, etc. 


etc., cut clean. 


SATURDAY 


hausting vitality. 


“Give me a garden where the grateful sound 
“Of murmuring water cools the still green shade; 
“A hidden seat, some place about the ground, 
“Where an old book but waits till the scarred spade 
“Shall be put down: from that worn coign of rest 
“I watch the gold-white lilies, nor can say 
“If they, or the golden printed words, shine best— 
“Earth is so tuned to the mind's holiday!“ 


water at any time. 


3. Battle of Santiago. 
9 


The rose leaf beetle 
does considerable dam- 


Do 


not neglect them because 
the plants are through 


4. Independence Day. 

There is an old saying 
that corn and wheat are 
the same height on July 
Fourth. Spray gooseber- 
ries with sulphite of po- 
Do not neg- 
lect the currant bushes 


5. Huerta elected Pres- 
ident of Mexico, 1914. 

Cut all dead flowers 
from climbing roses and 
the ground 
line any very old shoots 
to give younger ones a 


6. John Paul Jones 


2 If you want to continue 
A dener’s labors is aimed | the OET season of 
die reminder for under- „our sweet peas, they 
taking all his tasks in should be heavil 
~ | season. It is fitted to the hene and- fed wit 
2 latitude of the Middle liquid manure 

States, but its service = 

should be available for 7. Reduce the stems of 

the whole country if it the dahlias to four, and 
> | be remembered that for keep all new shoots from 
every one hundred miles | the ground removed. Do 
Q | north or south there is not feed heavily with 
ga difference of from five manure, 
E to seven days later or | will run to growth rath- 


8. Keep all continuous 
flowering plants such as | Full moon. 
sweet peas, scabiosa, min- 
iature sunflower, pansies, 
Allow no 
plants to run to seed and 
spoil the flowers hy ex- 
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9. Third Sunday after 
Trinity. 

It is well to get the 
flower gathering down to 
some system. Cut the 
flowers early and late, 
and plunge them in water 
immediately. 


10. Order strawberry 
plants now for setting out 
late this month. If the 
plants are given a good 
chance they will bear a 
full crop next season. Be 
sure you get both the pis- 
tilate and staminate types. 


11. This is a critical 
month in the vegetable 
garden with all plants 
that are subject to blight. 
Melons, cucumbers and 
celery are the most sus- 
ceptible and should be 
sprayed with Bordeaux. 
12, Orangeman Day. 

Early potatoes should 
be ready for use now. 
Be sure the plants are 
well hilled so that no po- 
tatoes are exposed; and 
don’t dig any large quan- 
tity at one time. 


13. Berlin Treaty, 1878. 

Practically all weed 
growths are now or soon 
will be in full seed. They 
should be destroyed be- 
fore they have a chance 
to self-sow and make 
trouble for the future. 


14. French Revolution 
began, 1789. 

Sow string beans, let- 
tuce, corn and cucumbers 
again. Thin out and hill 


else the plant up early, as this not only 


protects the plants but 
acts like a heavy mulch. 


15. St. Swithin’s Day. 


Sow now for winter 
use beets, carrots and 
rutabagas. They are eas- 
ily kept in an outside 
trench and are very ac- 
ceptable in winter. 


St. Swithin’s daye, 
If then doth raine, 
For fortie dayes 
It will remaine. 


Evening Star: Mars 


16. Fourth Sunday 
after Trinity. Santiago 
Surrender, 1898. 

Watch for tree borers 
and paint or tin over an 
scars discovered. A smali 
bruise, if neglected, often 
kills a tree. 


23. Fifth Sunday after 
Trinity. 

Hot days and damp 
nights are apt to cause 
mildew on roses both 
outside and under glass. 
Dust with flowers of sul- 
phur. 


17. Franco - Prussian 
War, 1870. 

Considerable artificial 
watering has to be done 
at this season of the year. 
Early morning or late 
evening is the ideal time 
for the work. 


24. Eastland Disaster, 
Chicago, 1915. 

During excessive dr 
spells deciduous trees will 
become infested with 
woolly aphis and other 
pests. Spray with strong 
tobacco solution. 


18. Summer mulching 
is becoming more popu- 
lar, and it is surely pro- 
ductive of good. Any 
rough material can be greenhouse next winter. 
used for roses, perennial | Keep sprayed to prevent 
borders or specimen|red spider and be sure 
trees about the place. they are fertilized. 


25. Don’t neglect the 
plants in the frames and 
plunged outdoors prepar- 
atory to forcing in the 


19. Some neglect cut- 
ting their grass when the 
hot weather comes, be- 
lieving that to do so 
would expose the roots. 
This is a mistake; cut the 
grass frequently and you 
will have a better lawn. 


20. Pope Leo XIII 
died, 1903. 

Keep all runners re- 
moved from the straw- 
berry plants; keep the 
bed cultivated, and if rust 
appears spray with Bor- 
eaux. 


21. Battle of Bull Run, 
1861. 


26. Just as soon as the 
fruit is picked from the 
cane sorts go over the 
plants and remove all the 
old canes that have borne. 
Tie several of the new 
shoots in position with 
tape or soft string. 


27, Wireless communi- 
cation between Japan and 
the United States, 1915. 

This is a good time to 
start some seeds for pot 
plants in the greenhouse 
next winter; cinerarias 
and schizanthus are good. 


28. 
1862. 


Alabama | sailed, 


If you have the room 
this is an excellent time 
to start a batch of peren- 
nials from seed. Plant in 
beds and protect over 
winter. 


Summer mulching 
should be practiced on 
the fruit trees. Remove 
all thin, weak, interior 
shoots and reduce all 
leaders. 


22. This is the season 
for feeding the chrysan- 
themums in the green- 
house. Liquid manures 
like diluted cow manure, 
sheep manure and guano 
are the best. Keep all 
suckers removed. 


29. Evergreens can be 
transplanted now; in fact. 
this is the best season of 
the year for the work. 
Use plenty of water 
when planting, and “pnd- 
dle” every plant when 
setting it out. 


To destroy musquetoes take a few hot 
coals on a shovel or chafingdish, and burn 
some brown sugar in your bedrooms and 
parlors. The experiment has been often 
tried by several of our citizens, and found 
to destroy the musquetoe for the night. 


—Farmer’s Almanac, 1833. 
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SEEN IN THE SHOPS 


The addresses of shops where the articles shown on these pages may be procured will 
be gladly furnished on request. 


Pleasing in both color and 
design, this compote of 
royal purple glass meas- 
ures 8” wide and 8” high 
and may be had for $5 


This white enamel and cane chair, 
with striped velvet cushions, is 
enameled specially to prevent 
chipping. Cretonne cushions if 


Norman peasant style art 
p y desired. $35 


chair, any color, rush seat, 
$27.50. Cretonne, 334” 
stripes, black, gold, brown 
with white, or other com- 
bination, 36”, 28 cents a yd. 


Best reed chair, 
22” x 20” seat, any 
color stain or enam- 
el, $30. Foot rest 
extension, 22” X26”, 
$17; cushions es- 
tra. Reed flower 
stand, any color, 
inner tin compart- 
ment, $18. Bird 
cage, Silk tassels 
and cord, any color, 
$12.50 


Garden kneeling pad of black and white striped or 
checked oilcloth material, bound white; tools to 
match. May also be had in red and yellow, black 
or green and white, tools hand painted to match. 
i Complete as shown, $3 


reap 


An egg set of Royal 
Worcester ware, 
with flower decora- 
tions in rose,greens 
and yellows softly 
blended, $10 
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Purchases may be made through the House & Garpex Sh ng Service, House & GARDEN, 
440 Fourth Avenue, New 


Parchment lantern or flower 
vase, gay painted birds and 
flowers on a black ground. 
Black ond gold braid trim- 
ming, black and varicolored 
silk tassel. $35 


Any color painted tin urn 
for consoles, wall iables and 
sideboards, $15. The lUltle 
Venetian laequer coffee table 
has decorations typical of 
ancient Venice; $33. Tapes- 
try eretonne, all combinations. 
35”, 45 cents a yard 
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This seitee of best imported 
any color; $44. Cushions, $7.50 and up, eovering additional. The table, 41” 
diameter, stained or enamelcd any color, comes at $31.50; glass-bottomed fruit 
basket lined with bright cretonne, any color, stain or enamel, $6 


ha 
j 


1 


hd, 


The black enameled day bed “with orange stripes comes also in other combt- 
nations, $25. Box springs, $15; best hair mattress, $20. It is matched by 
the little black kidney-shaped table, which ts priced at $13.50 


pte z es ee. ii Í 
When onion tops have made good prog- 
ress, knock them down to send growth 
into the bulbs 


OTWITHSTANDING the tremendous 
N amount of injury done to our gardens by 
insects, by blight and fungus, and by weeds, 
it is doubtful if all of these things put together 
cause as much of a decrease in crops as is caused 
by dry weather. The difference is that the 
damage done by a single bug to a single plant 
is a concrete, visible thing, and may stir the 
gardener to a hasty determination to do some- 
thing at once to stop the injury or at least to 
prevent its repetition; whereas gradual falling 
off in the rate of growth over the whole garden 
may pass unnoticed, or at the most excite the 
comment that “a good rain wouldn’t hurt things 
a bit.” Nine out of ten, even of experienced 
gardeners, fail to realize that even in an average 
or normal season, deficient- moisture in the soil 
cuts down their yields from twenty-five to fifty 
per cent. below what they would be if they 
had all the moisture they could utilize. 

Well, what can be done? If that is Nature’s 
method, is there anything more to be done about 
it, except, as every good gardener does, keep up 
frequent surface cultivation to maintain the soil 
moisture? Watering with a hose is wasteful, 
inconvenient and, though it helps the plants in 
giving them more moisture, injures them in 
other ways. Is there, then, any ideal way of 
applying water to growing gardens and flower- 
beds and lawns, at once effective and economical 
enough to come within the range of the average 
gardener’s pocketbook and opportunity. 


WATERING THAT WATERS 


The answer to this problem of artificiak water- 
ing has been found in the last few years, in 
modern overhead irrigation. There are a num- 
ber of good systems now available by which 
water may be applied up to the limit of what 
the plants can use, in the form of artificial rain, 
which has the advantage over the real thing 
in that you can have it when you want it, in 
just the quantity you want, and just where you 
want it. All of the best of these systems are 
practically automatic in operation, costing noth- 
ing beyond the cost of the water to operate. 

The main differences lie in the devices for 
actually distributing the water. There are 
three distinct types: the “nozzle-line” type, by 
which the water is forced through very small 
nozzles inserted in a small pipe supported above 
the ground, the pipe itself being so arranged 
that it turns from side to side, each line thus 
covering a strip of ground 40’ to 50’ long; the 
“sprinkler” type, in which the pipes are run 
under ground, with uprights at intervals of 30 
to 40’, each supporting a rotating sprinkler sim- 
ilar to but of much greater capacity than a 
common lawn sprinkler; and the spray nozzle 
type, like the last, except that a nozzle throwing 
a circular spray takes the place of the sprinkler, 
making it possible for lawn use, flower gardens, 
etc, to have the nozzles on a level with the 
turf, out of sight, and low enough so that a 


YOUR ALL-YEAR 
GARDEN 
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The Editor will be glad to answer subscribers’ questions 
pertaining to individual problems connected with the gar- 
dens and the grounds. Please enclose a self-addressed 
and stamped envelope, and address your inquiries to The 
Editor, House & GARDEN, 440 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


lawn mower may be conveniently run over them. 

These three principles of applying the water 
are used in many different systems. No one 
kind is the best for all conditions: on most 
places it will undoubtedly be possible to use 
more than one to advantage. But any of the 
several systems is decidedly better than none, 
and if you are not convinced of the tremendous 
benefits to be derived from regular systematic 
watering try at least part of your garden or 
lawn under some modern system. 

As to the cost, if you already have water 
under twenty-five pounds or more pressure, the 
expense is surprisingly little. The most expen- 
sive part of the outfit is the 34” pipe required ; 
and when you consider that pipe costs but from 
one-fourth to one-half as much as hose, and 
lasts indefinitely while the hose will begin to 
“go” after two or three seasons’ use, you can 
easily understand that the cost is not prohibitive. 
For ten to twenty-five dollars you can get a 
portable outfit that will take care of a small 
place, or put in a permanent system that will do 
the work over a fair-sized home garden. 


Tue SUMMER MULCH AND PRUNING 


There are a number of moisture loving plants 
for which a summer mulch is most effective. 
Even with irrigation, it is best to use the mulch, 
as it saves the moisture and helps to keep the 
roots cool. After the first blooming period of 
the roses is over, a good summer mulch will 
help materially in getting new growth for later 
blooming. Gooseberries are particularly grateful 
for a summer mulch; and the newly set straw- 
berry bed, if free from weeds, may be mulched 
between the rows. Cauliflowers and celery, 
both af which like all the- moisture -they are 
likely to get, will also appreciate it; as will 
any moisture-loving flowers or perennials you 
may happen to have in the flower-beds or bor- 
ders. Lawn clippings, where they are sufficiently 
abundant, are excellent for this purpose. The 


winter mulchings from the hardy perennial bor- 
ders or from the bulb beds, are also good. For 
a mulch around individual plants, such as spring 
set trees or shrubs, sods 2” or so thick, cut 
with straight edges and inverted and packed close, 
are effective and often the easiest thing to pro- 
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Insecticides should be on tap at all times, 


for when they are needed they are needed 
badly and at once 
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Tomatoes should be pruned and tied to 
supports when about 1“ high; thus they 
produce better 


cure. In any case, it is best where feasible to 
apply whatever water may be required beneath 
the mulch rather than on top of it. 

Another important part of summer work which 
is frequently neglected is the summer pruning. 
The commonly accepted idea that pruning 
should be done only while the wood is dormant 
does not hold for many ornamentals, nor for 
the “pinching” or “heading back” of fruit trees, 
particularly dwarfs and those which may be 
trained on supports. You should prune during 
this part of the season the following: Early 
flowering shrubs, such as bloomed in the spring, 
or are just going by now (remove oldest wood, 
and any unsymmetrical branches). Roses: the 
hardy climbers or ramblers should be pruned as 
soon as through flowering, cutting out thé old- 
est canes clear to the ground, and training the 
new growth which will flower next season. 
Hedges: the new growth should be clipped over 
before it gets too long to stimulate the side 
growths and keep a smooth green surface; semi- 
formal hedges, or specimen plants or groups, 
should be gone over lightly, to maintain shape- 
liness. Fruit trees: espaliers should be trained 
to their supports as the new growth forms, both 
by training and by judicious pruning to buds 
or branches that will grow in the desired direc- 
tions. The “dwarf” fruits, to be kept to real 
dwarf form, require occasional heading back, 
and the encouragement of lateral growth; they 
require much more attention in the matter of 
pruning than do the standard trees. Grapes: 
young vines should be held to two uprights; 
watch older vines to see that no undesired 
growths start below the fork or head from which 
the main laterals run. 


Tue New STRAWBERRY BED 


Properly handled, you may get a full crop 
of berries next June from the plants you set 
out next month; but if you manage them in 
the usual way it will be a year from then before 
a full and satisfactory crop is procured. 

To turn the trick for next year, you must 
begin at once. The essentials are two: extra 
strong pot plants and the hill system of culture. 
f you have irrigation, or your strawberry bed 
is where you can water it, you will have no 
trouble about getting the strong plants. Use 
pots at least 3” in diameter; 33⁄4” are better. 
Select tip plants from the strongest runners of 
the most prolific hills or plants, and under these 
sink the pots to the rim, filling them level with 
fine loose soil, and holding the runner in place 
with a small stone or a clothes-pin; the latter 
has the advantage of being found more readily 
when you are ready to take the plants up. The 
runner should be nipped off as soon as it starts 
beyond the first plant formed, to prevent the 
formation of others. A very small amount of 
bone dust mixed with the soil in each pot when 
placing the runners will stimulate a vigorous 
growth. Of course, keep the weeds down. 
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SOLVING THE CURTAIN PROBLEM 


AGNES FOSTER 


Here are contained the general rules which any householder need follow 


for the successful curtaining of her kome. 


Further information can be 


had by writing House & Garven Information Sertice, House & Garon, 
440 Fourth avenue, New York City. 


HE decision as to how a 

window should be draped 

deserves careful consid- 
eration from many standpoints. 
A brown stone front window 
requires formality. It should 
not be treated as a country cot- 
tage, either in the material of 
the curtain or in the making 
and the hanging. Dotted Swiss, 
which gives to the cottage the 
crisp, fresh look of informal- 
ity, would be quite out of 
place in a Tudor stone house, 
even in the country. Heavy 
Arabian lace under-curtains, 
which would be appropriate in 
a dining-room, would be ri- 
diculous in a small upstairs 
bedroom. Thus we have to 
consider the questions of the 
city or country house, the ar- 
chitecture of the house itself, 
and the use of the room. It is 
the not knowing when to put 
what, that leads us into mis- 
takes often accredited to a lack 
of good taste. 


ToNING SUNLIGHT 


There is still another vital 
point to consider, the question 
of the general light that we 
wish to tone over our rooms. 
A north room needs a warmth 
of color, easily attained by the 
use of an under-drape of a warm tone. A soft 
transparent material drawn full across a win- 
dow will transform a rather cheerless room 
into a colorful, pleasant interior. It gives to 
every object and every corner a different color 
value. We must avoid, though, getting too strong 
a light because, having chosen and keyed the 
room to a certain satisfactory tone, we. may 
lose the entire good color relations in it by 
putting a rich yellowish glow over everything. 
For that reason deep cream or beige under- 
hangings are neutral enough and safe, and leave 
our original general color scheme quite intact. 
Often householders will put up real yellow or 
orange or green or mulberry for the light to 
filter through, regardless of the fact that they 
should plan for this general tone in the room 
before they select the furnishings. 

In the south room we find the problem of 
transforming the general tone of excessive sun- 
light even more difficult. Green is rather unbecom- 
ing, and not only cools but makes a rather ghastly 
shadow tone. Blue is even more impossible 
unless it is a light, soft color. I find mulberry 
more satisfactory, as it is at once both cool and 
warm, and, combined with green as an over- 
drape, makes a hanging of great charm. I have 
in mind a south exposure dining-room. The 
paper has a combi- 
nation of grey 
browns, mulberry 
and bluish green. 
The over-drapes are 
of green taffeta and 
the under-curtains 
of mulberry gauze, 
which shimmers. 
There are no under- 
curtains of net or 
scrim to break the 
effect of the sun fil- 
tering through the 
gauze. The window 
‘is beautiful as a 
whole and the room 
charming in its dif- 
fusion of light. 

Another equally 
successful treatment 
for a country-house 
dining-room is a 
striped Shiki silk of 
bright blue and grey 
with a smaller, line 
of black, and under- 
curtains of grey 
One imme- 


A heavy fringe 
adds formality and 
a certain richness 

to this valance gauze. 


Sketches hy courtesy of Stern Brothers 
Here the transoms are treated separately with a thin underhanging and 
the valance of the over-drape is short enough to allow of much light 


A shaped valance like an old-fashioned 
lambrequin tops the plain curtains 


Thin under-hangings are edged with a 
color repeated in cretonne over-hangings 


diately visualizes grey walls 
and old-fashioned silver, 

In a simple country cottage 
under-hangings of bleached 
cotton cloth edged with a 
small ruffle, may take the place 
of the prosaic window shade. 
A pair may be hung at the 
top sash and one at the lower 
on rings, and are thus easily 
adjusted. With narrow over- 
drapes of figured cretonne or 
some plain- colored material 
the window treatment would 
be as attractive as it is inex- 
pensive. Casement cloth cur- 
tains with a 134” binding of 
sunfast make a serviceable 
cottage window hanging. By 
repeating the color of tie room 
in the binding we do not need 
any over-drapes. Casement 
cloth or net, hung with a val- 
ance of figured linen, also 
makes a pretty summer hang- 
ing that is unusual and eco- 
nomical. The valance should 
be straight or shaped, like an 
old-fashioned lambrequin, the 
curtain hung full from under- 
neath. Choose for the uphol- 
stery of the room the same 
figured linen, preferably with a 
pattern of a repeat design 
that can be centered in the 
valance. The tone of the thin 
hangings should blend in with the background of 
the linen. Too sharp a contrast would not be 
pleasing and must be avoided. 


GENERAL RULES 


The gencral rule for length of curtains is: 
Over-drapes to the floor and under-drapes to 
the sill. The over-drapes should be hung on the 
trim 2“ from the inside, just enough back to 
prevent a line of light showing. If the trim is 
ugly or if the window is small and we wish 
to have all the light possible and give the sem- 
blance of a larger window, we can hang the 
curtain from the outside of the trim at the 
very top, entirely covering it. The window, how- 
ever, is an architectural feature and should be 
treated as such. Therefore, unless one of the 
foregoing conditions exists, leave the trim ex- 
posed and retaining its full value. 

The same width should be left all around, as a 
border. The under-curtains should be placed 
right next to the glass on the narrow moulding 
which holds the window casing. They should 
be placed high enough to prevent a streak of 
light showing at the top. 

Long curtains from the top to the sill are 
preferable to two pairs of sash curtains, except 
when one wants a 
rather “cottagey” 
effect. The long 
line is graceful and 
tidy in appearance. 

Cord and pulley 
attachments, al- 
though rather ex- 
pensive additions of 
the curtain-maker, 
can be bought at 
any retail store and 
are not difficult to 
apply. They are 
well worth the ini- 
tial outlay as they 
save on the wear 
and soil of the cur- 
tain. Also they give 
a distinctly profes- 
sional look that all 
home-makers desire. 

Transom win- 
dows are always a 
problem. They may 
be covered entirely = 
and as a group with A shaped bor 
one long curtain at- pleated valance 
tached at the top blends with the 
only. lines of the curtain 
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Motor Troubles 


OMEBODY has said 
that the worst of your 
motor troubles is get- 

ting the car! 

How can you choose a car 
suited to your pocketbook 
and personality, at the same 
time being sure that you will 
be free from needless run- 
ning expense and up-keep! 

One way is to read the 


Motor Number 


of this magazine. See the new- 
est styles of car, tested types of 
equipment and read a hundred 
and one suggestions for economy 
in maintenance. This number 
alone may save you hundreds, 
even thousands of dollars. It 
will not only help you in buying 
and running your car, but will con- 
tain, as usual, dozens of valuable 
‘suggestions about every side of 
home-making. You may read in 
simple, understandable language 
the practical ways to make your 
home cosier, more convenient, 
more comfortable and practical. 

You need this August number. 
You will find it an excellent ex- 
ample of what is offered each 
forthcoming month. 

A small investment of $3 for a 
yearly subscription (twelve ex- 
ceptional numbers) may save you 
$300, or even $3,000 or more. 

Because of House & GarpEn’s 
many valuable suggestions on 
building, which are practical; on 
gardening, which please, and on 
decorating and furnishing, which 
harmonize and make your home 
more attractive—you cannot well 
afford to be without this useful 
guide. 


Special Introductory Offer 


If you prefer, you may take advan- 
tage of our trial subscription offer (to 
new subscribers) for the next six in- 
tensely interesting and useful issues, 
at the special introductory price of $1. 

Let your subscription start with 
the August Motor Number. It is not 
necessary even to write a letter. If 
vou choose, you may use the coupon. 
It is easier, quicker and more con- 
venient. 


Send the Coupon Today 
Read The Perfect Car.” opposite colamn 


Introductory Coupon Offer 
House & Garden,440 Fourth Avenue, New York 


As per your introductory offer, please send 
me the next five numbers of House & Gar- 
DEN, beginning with August (Motor) Num- 
ber. On receipt of bill I will remit trial 
subscription price of $1. (Regular subscrip- 
tion, $3) 


Or, I enclose herewith $1, for which send 
me the next six numbers, beginning with 
August. 


EN Che e NG on. KOE ear Name 
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UR readers are urged ta study and use this index as a buying guide. 

You will find each advertiser offers a product of quality, depend- 

ability and value—that your wants, at all limes, will receive prompt 

and courteous allention. If there are any other subjects in which yau are 

interested and you do not find them listed below—do not hesitate ta ask us. 

Whatever information you may desire about the home, whether it cancerns 

yaur plans of building, decorating the interior, or the making of a garden 
in fact—all indoors and out—we will gladly supply. 
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The Perfect Car 
WELL-EQUIPPED 


car is a joy forever. 

It’s like a home. It 
reflects the personality of 
the owner. 

Next to finding the right 
car, comes the happiness of 
having the little things that 
go to make it ideal, for com- 
fort, for low running ex- 
pense, for all-around effi- 
ciency. 

May we help you select 
your car and its equipment? 
Study the advertisements in 
this issue. In addition, take 
advantage of our free “In- 
formation Service,” which 
will answer specific ques- 
tions about your particular 
needs. 


Your Questions Answered 


Without expense you can secure 
information on any of the subjects 
indicated in the coupon below or 
others that you may select. 

This information costs you 
nothing, yet it may save you hun- 
dreds of dollars. 

Check the subjects that inter- 
est you. Others will suggest 
themselves. We will answer as 
many questions as you choose, 
relating to all phases of building, 
remodeling, repairing, gardening, 
decorating, furnishing or refur- 
nishing—in fact, everything per- 
taining to the subject of the home 
and its surrounding and their 
care, including the automobile. 

Our only consideration is that 
you are sincere in your desire for 
information—that you will advise 
us whether the service supplies 
your wants and meets all your 
requirements. 


Send the Coupon 


You may enclose the coupon below 
in an envelope, or paste it on a postal. 
Or, if you prefer, you may write a 
letter. 

We will see that you are supplied 
with the kind of information that may 
possibly save you many dollars—sure- 
ly time and energy, perhaps ill spent. 


Send the Coupon Teday 
Read “ Motor Troubles” opposite column 


Free Information Coupon 
House & Gardeo, 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 


_ I would like to know more about the sub- 
jects checked below or, those outlined in 
the letter attached. Please arrange to have 
free information sent me promptly. 
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Descended from the world’s most aristocratic 
family of Tires! 

Directly from Palmer-Goodrich ancestors, — Thread-Fabric“ 
Speed Kings, —in the following order: 

The Goodrich ‘‘Palmer-Bicycle’’ Tire, — 1892 to 1916. 

The Goodrich Palmer-Aeroplane“ Tire, —1911 to 1916. 

—The Goodrich ‘‘Palmer-Motor-Cycle’’ Tire, —in 1911. 

The Goodrich ‘‘Palmer-Web’’ Automobile Tire, - 1906 to 1913. 

The Goodrich Silvertown- Cord“ Tire, — 1910 to 1916, 

In all this Breed of Tires the strain ran true, —each genera- 
tion being distinguished for maximum Speed, Resilience, Far-Coast- 
ing, Power- saving and, — in the Motor field, - wonderful Fuel-saving. 

But, the Flower of the Flock” is the Silvertown Cord Tire. 

In this alone has been developed the great strength of actual 
and individual CORDS,—as contrasted with Threads. 

These giant Cords,—each capable of lifting a man’s weight, — 
are what now give the marvellous ENDURANCE, and multiplied 
Mileage, to that famous strain of fleet-winged Tires, bred up (through 
Goodrich perfecting of the ‘‘Palmer-principle’’) to the SILVERTOWN 
CORD apex. r 

So, it comes to pass, that Motor-Cars when equipped with 
“Silvertown Cord” Tires have not only distinguished bearing, but 
also obtain about 17% increase in Net-Power from the same Motor. 

This, with a Saving on Gasolene of about 25%, per mile, which 
soon pays for the higher cost of these bona-fide CORD Tires. 

There is a luxurious sensation in riding over Roads of 
Velvet, on these highly-developed Tires that absorb all minor 
vibrations, super-cushioning each disturbing contact with ruts or 
obstacles on the road. : 

Silvertown Cord Tires are not “‘plentiful,’’—but can now be 
had through Goodrich Dealers and Goodrich Branches. 


Silvertown 


O’ noble lineage, —these Silvertowns ! 


TWIN-CABLE 
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The Pedigreed Tire 


— 
Cord Tires 
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Silvertown Tires are 
Standard Equipment 
on the following high- 
class Cars: 


GASOLENE CARS 


—FRANKLIN 
—LOCOMOBILE 
(Optional) 
—McFARLAN 
—NORDYKE & 
MARMON 
OWEN MAGNETIC 
—PEUGEOT 
—PIERCE-ARROW 
‘SIMPLEX 
—STANLEY (Touring) 
—STUTZ (Bull-dog) 
—WHITE 


ELECTRIC CARS 


—ANDERSON 

ELECTRIC 
BAKER ELECTRIC 
—RAUCH & LANG 
—OHIO ELECTRIC 
Etc., Ete, 


Made In 
Stralght-Side 
as well as In 

“Clincher Type 


Made with 
Silvertown 
Safety-Tread 
as well as 
Silvertown 
Ribbed-Tread 
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Johnson, 

Architect, 

Posadena, 
Cal. 


Creosote 
Stains 


THE BOOK OF 100 HOUSES 


Sent free to anyone who intends to build. 


This book contains photographic views of over 100 houses of every 
variety and style of architecture (from the smallest bungalow and 


camps to the largest residences) that have been built in all parts of 


the country, under widely varying conditions of climate and sur- 
roundings, and stained with the rich, velvety shades of 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 
and with the soft, cool, brilliant white of Cabot’s Old Virginia White. 
They are designed by leading architects and the book is full of ideas and sug- 
gestions that are of interest and value to those who are planning to build. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manfg. Chemists, 


Aumann 


AM the heart of the house. When the dart- 

ing flame starts unseen, I stop it dead, stand- 
ing guardian of the safety of those who have 
placed their faith in me. 


Where man would build toward the sky, he 
looks to me for lightness and strength; for 
safety and economy, without which no con- 
struction may successfully leave the ground. 


Over the whole nation I spread, and wherever | go I 
take with me the spirit of progress. 


I am the source of comfort and safety to thousands of 
homes, small and large. | am the final answer to the 
architect in his search for beauty, economy and safety; 
to the engineer who thinks in stresses and strains; to 
the contractor who thinks in figures of time and money. 


They mold me of clay and then burn me for days in 
fierce heat, until I am hard as the solid rock, strong as 
iron, and yet lighter than anything else of equal 
strength. 


l am made for you in many forms, so that no matter 
what your building problem, | help you to meet it 
with economy of money and time—and above all, 
with safety—absolute safety—from fire. 


lam NATCO HOLLOW TILE. 


And National Fire Proofing Company, 346 Federal 
Street, Pittsburgh, will explain what | can do for you, 
if you will write them for the Natco House Book, en- 
closing ten cents in stamps or coin. 


NOAH RA 


11 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. | 
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HOUSE & GARDEN 


A Picture Garden of Succession Bloom 
(Continued from page 46) 


of all, was designed by the mistress 
of the house. lt stands just back of 
the lily pond and fronting the garden 
proper. Itis now in its infancy, being 
but a year old. Another season the 
vines will have covered it, always 
allowing an opening in the center and 
on either side for picture effect. 
Great care was taken in planting 
the vines. They were chosen for 
succession of bloom and for color 
schemes. There are the purple wis- 
taria, the yellow honeysuckle, the 
crimson rambler rose, and the white 
Dorothy Perkins glimmering softly 
against the deep green as the moon- 
light touches its blossoms. As a 
setting for the flowers, woodbine 
and Dutchman’s pipe were inter- 
mixed, while the passion flower with 
its yellow cross stands out distinct- 
ively from the rest of the bloom. 


The pergola was artistically 
planned. It shows a central section 
with wings on either side, just 


enough lower to make it picturesque. 
Beneath the roof was laid a tiled 
floor with an arrangement of simple 
white-painted garden seats. Dotted 
here and there upon the lawn are 
little benches that show snowy white 
against the surrounding border of 
flowers. A central walk, grass- 
grown, leads to a second pergola 
that defines the area of the garden 
proper. Bright-hued flowers that 
change with the season border it on 
either side, always forming a con- 
stant succession of bloom. This, 
with its background of trees, and a 
glimpse of the blue ocean beyond, 
make a charming picture and an em- 
inently successful demonstration of 
what can be done with a long, nar- 
row plot of ground. 

From early spring until late fall, 
this garden, laid out by the mistress, 
is a gay succession of bloom. It 
commences when the brown of the 
grass changes to a soft green, and 
the bulbs which were planted in the 
late fall push their way from their 


earthy coverts to add their bit of 
color scheme. They are found every- 
where, outlining the pergola, follow- 
ing the line of the garden path, gay 
nodding tulips, and stately hyacinths 
in many hues, contrasting with the 
yellow of the narcissus and the long 
sprayed columbine. 

Before the glory of the blossoms 
fades, there comes the German iris, 
planted in great masses, its soft blue 
and pale lemon coloring making a 
beautiful picture in the garden 
scheme. Then follows the Japanese 
iris with its brilliant yellow flowers 
contrasting with the surrounding 
green of the leaves. 

Following the gorgeous display of 
iris are the phlox dressed in the 
many colors of the rainbow, and the 
Oriental poppy showing a burst of 
flame. There are foxgloves, pink and 
white, the hooded larkspur and last 
of all the prim hollyhocks that stand 
like sentinels, their soft colored cups 
giving the right tonch for picture ef- 
fect. At their feet are rows upon 
rows of gladioli with a border of 
asters that last until the late frosts 
nip their buds. 

The garden proper shows many of 
the flowers that our grandmothers 
loved. At one side is the rose gar- 
den, distinct by itself; simply laid 
out, and depending for its beauty on 
the rich shades of the many varie- 
ties planted there. Here the central 
feature is a white sundial, defining 
the meeting of the paths. Around it 
runs a border of Oriental poppies, 
and beyond, the privet hedge with its 
background of poplars. 

It is a garden that any person could 
lay out, simple but picturesque, so 
carefully designed that it attracts far 
more attention than a formal or Ital- 
ian garden. There are no exotics 
blooming in this little space, but 
everyday flowers that anyone can 
purchase. It is the layout and the 
planning of the color scheme that 
make it of such distinctive type. 


True 


Blue 


(Continued from page 17) 


and very clear blue flowers almost 
the color of gentians. It is perhaps 
less hardy than the others. 


HYBRIDS For VARIETY 


Among the hybrids there are color- 
ings that show very decidedly the an- 
cestral red. For example, there is 
Carmen, as blue as a gentian, with 
warm purple at its heart and a dark 
center or eye—really a sumptuous 
flower, for in addition to its color 
magnificence it is partially doubled. 
Then there is Lizzie (!) blue as the 
sky, but with a yellow eye. Yellow, 
by the way, does not often manifest 
itself in the perennial class of lark- 
spurs, save just as a touch at the 
eye of the flower. 

Distinctly novel are the flowers of 
Julia, which are corn-flower blue 
veined or painted with rose, and 
showing a white eye that is large and 
striking. Amos Perry is another 
lovely sort of the partially doubled 
type. Its flowers are a very warm, 
pinkish mauve save for the outer pet- 
als or sepals, which are clear sky 
blue. The eye of this variety is 
brown—a_ distinct departure from 
the usual coloring. 

Largest of all is the hybrid called 
King of Delphiniums—targe in flower 
spikes and large in individual flow- 
ers, which sometimes measure 2” 


across. They are partially doubled, 
and a very clear blue, with a white 
eye that is dazzling. 

But always I come back to the 
standard kinds—the old formosum 
and elatum and belladonna — for 
though there are lovely novelties, 
novelty is not always what one wants 
in a flower. And I have never found 
anything that suited me as well, or 
that was more effective when grow- 
ing in the garden, than these splen- 
did varieties. Add to them by means 
of a seed packet, if you will, a group 
of the famous English “Gold Medal 
Hybrids,” and you will have a lark- 
spur collection that cannot be sur- 
passed. These latter are unnamed 
hybrids of one of the great larkspur 
growers, sold either in seed or plant 
mixture—too good to have been dis- 
carded by the producer, yet not good 
enough perhaps to have been named 
and listed as special varieties. From 
one packet of this seed it is more 
than possible you will secure several 
plants of really wonderful quality; 
grow them a year and find out, by 
watching the bloom and the general 
habit of the plants, which are the 
best. Then discard the ones you 
care least about, and plant the others 
wherever you see that just that par- 
ticular plant will be most effective in 
your garden or borders. 


The frame work is made of galvanized steel U-Rars. glazing bars; to which the glass 
ie secured, So strong Is lt that it performs tho work of rafter and glazing bar in one. 


No other greenhouse construction is so constructed. 


Look at U-Bar Greenhouses 
From Their Productive Side 


IRST and foremost you | 


Fren a greenhouse because 
you want flowers and 
plants in abundance. 

Upon ample light more than 
any one other thing, does suc- 
cessful plant growth depend. 
So obvious is this fact, that it 
seems hardly to need mention. 
Still a surprising number ap- 
parently ignore the fact and 
put their money into houses 
constructed with needless heavy 
shade casting framing 
members. 


Send for cotalog. Or send for us—or both 


The French gardeners, for 
forcing early garden plants, 
use clear glass coverings 
shaped like a bell. The plants 
are flooded with unhindered 
light. 

The U-Bar greenhouse, be- 
cause of its cobwebby-like con- 
struction, the nearest approach- 
es the bell glass in lightness. 
Combined with this lightness 
is an exceptional attractiveness 
and a proven durability. 

Results are what you want. 
The U-Bar greenhouse pro- 
duces them. 
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A Home For Your Car 


May we help you plan your garage? 


THERE are many 
things to be con- 
sidered. Should it 
harmonize with the 
house and grounds— 
or be apart by itself? 
How should it be heat- 
ed? What makes the 
best sort of floor? 
devices are 


What 
made for automatical- 
ly opening and shut- 
ting doors, for storing 
tools? 


A well-equipped garage 
is a delight. We can help 
you make it practical. If 
you do not see adver- 
tised in this number just 
what you want, write us. 
State approximate price 
you wish to pay, whether 
it is to be portable or 
permanent, what make 
your car is, and all other 
essential details. Then 
we will see that informa- 
tion especially pleasing 
and helpful is sent you 
promptly. Address 


LEVER HANDLES 


have an artiatic value and an individuelity which commend them to ple of 
discriminating taste. They are especially desirabie for doors with narrow 
atiles, French windows and cabinets, and can be used instead of knobs on any 
Corbin eseptcheons. We illustrate a few selections from a large aasortment, 


Full particulars on request. 


P. & F. CORBIN 


The American Hardware Corporation Successor 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


LET us help you 
choose a car which 
shall be a delight to 
your entire household. 
Surely the subject is 
too important to pass 
over lightly. You have 
your preferences, but 
have you seen just the 
car that has all the 
qualities you desire? 
Our Information Serv- 
ice takes especial de- 
light in helping House 
& Garden readers find 
out the real facts about 


Which Car? 


the various makes of 


cars. 

lf you want to know 
about them, we will ar- 
range to have complete 
information sent you so 
that you can study the 
makes at your leisure be- 
fore buying. All that we 
ask in giving you this 
free service is that you 
advise us of the approxi- 
mate price you wish to 
pay and style of car you 
like (whether limousine, 
touring car or runabout). 


lf you choose you may 
use the coupon. 


Information Service, House & Garden 
440—4th Avenue, New York City 


Information Service, House & Garden 
440—41b Ave., New York City 


Please send me information ebout automobiles ranging in price 


Please send me information about garages ranging in price from 
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For the small home--too 


Your small home can 
have all the grace and 
dignity that beantiful 
columns will give. 


UNZON 
METAL 
COLUMNS 


“THE ONES THAT 
LAST A LIFETIME” 


They can be furnished at a cost well within reach of the 
most modest builder. The designs are architecturally correct. 


These columns will never need replacing or repairs. The shafts are 
formed of specially galvanized open hearth steel and they cannot 
split, check, rot, warp or open at the joints. 


Many small homes are shown in our Column Book No. 30. 


THE UNION METAL MFG. CO., Canton, O. 
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— Home 
“Done all in White 


OTHING rivals the fire- 

resistant and durable qual- 

ities of concrete construction. 

But ordinary concrete is a rather 
unattractive greenish gray. 


Medusa White Poriland Cement is as 
strong and as durable as ordinary 
cement, but it is a pure stainless white. 


No color in the architect's palette is so 
valnable to him as white. Beautiful 
effects can be obtained with panels, 
columns, doorways, railings, steps, 
cornices and window casings executed 
in Medusa White Portland Cement. 
Equally wonderful trinmphs may be 
secured by the use of Medusa White 
for interior decoration—for staircases, 
wainscoting, panels, reliefs and floors. 


Write for booklet, “The Medusa White 
House. 


If you cannot get the Medusa Products in 
your town, send us your dealer’s nance. 


MEDUSA 
WHITE PORTLAND CEMENT 
SANDUSKY PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
Room N-6, Engineers’ Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


Residence of F. B. Waite, Worcester, Mass. 
Brown and Von Beren, Archs. 


HOU SE mG rAd Dean 


America’s Early Garden Benefactors 


(Continued from page 21) 


Clark expedition bronght 
a famous budget, notably 
among evergreens, the 
Mahonias. The Prince ad- 
vertisements in The New 
York Gazette for 1774 of- 
fered “Catalpa Flower 
Trees and Carolina Mag- 
nolia Flower Trees, the 
most beautiful Trees that 
Grow in America.” 

William Prince II added 
greatly to the usefulness 
and prestige of the nur- 
series. He introduced all 
the fine new fruits and 
flowers that were discover- 
able anywhere. His cata- 
logs were standard publi- 
cations and ran sometimes 
through twenty editions. 
One of them listed 116 
sorts of apples, 108 of 
pears, 54 of cherries, 50 of 
plums, 16 of apricots, 74 of 
peaches, 225 of geraniums ! 
In these days when only 
trees and shrubs that find 
ready sale are multiplied, 
all this would seem pure 
folly. But we have profited 
immensely throngh the 130 
years of sifting and of 
searching out the best 
things that the Princes 
conducted. For fifty years 
their work was continued 
less for profit than from 
a love of horticulture and 
botany for their own sakes. 

Robert II, sometimes 
called William Robert, was the 
last Prince to keep up the nur- 
series and this he did as a scientific 
rather than a commercial establish- 
ment. When Irish potatoes could no 
longer be grown because of a mysteri- 
ous disease, he imported, as a possible 
substitute, the Chinese yam. He in- 
troduced Chinese sugar cane, the 
culture of osiers, was tireless in his 
efforts to establish the silk industry, 
importing both insects and mulberry 
trees and building a large cocoonery. 

Rich memorials of these old garden 
benefactors remain in the country 
yet. They left a lasting mark in the 
rare trees and plants growing in 
fields, gardens and on roads for many 
miles around Flushing, where, on the 
site of the old nurseries, is a garden 
run wild, a charming nature study, 
mended and unspoiled by art. 

To Robert and Samuel Parsons, the 
next nurserymen of Flushing, we owe 
initiation into the more complex mys- 
teries of gardening art. Some of our 
choice materials, native and foreign, 
were hard to multiply and therefore 
rare and costly. By foreign travel 
and native. American invention they 
learned and practiced methods which 
now place rhododendrons, azaleas and 
Japan maples in many yards which 
otherwise could not afford them. The 
beautiful things brought from other 
countries Samuel Parsons used with 
rich effect in his landscape gardening. 
With such a wide country and such a 
wealth of beautiful materials we 
needed men to teach us how to use 
them. Parsons, Downing and Olm- 
stead were sent to meet the need. 


Joun CHAPMAN, PIONEER ORCHARDIST 


ITHERTO ll treasures of 
learning, art and science had 
been gathered into the lap of the 
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st Florida by 
John and William Bartram 


east, but now the star of the empire 
was moving westward. Records of 
historical societies in several states 
witness the fact that the orchards of 
the Ohio and Mississippi valleys date 
back to the work of an old man who is 
known to have planted a full hundred 
orchards during his strange, wander- 
ing life. That he was beloved as a 
hero and benefactor by a generation 
that of necessity left few written 
records, is also plain. 

John Chapman, alias Johnny Apple- 
seed, who seemed to consider himself 
divinely appointed as a forerunner 
of civilization to supply with fruit 
trees the pioneer orchards of the 
west, was born near Springfield, 
Mass., some time in 1775. Different 
localities, of course, are anxious to 
claim the location of his first nur- 
sery of little apple trees. The first 
orchard which seems well authenti- 
cated is that of Isaac Stadden, in 
Licking County, Ohio, Where in 1801 
he appeared with a horse-load of ap- 
ple seeds in sacks. These he planted 
in the woods wherever there were 
promising little open glades, clearing 
away the underbrush and spading the 
earth in rows. He would follow cer- , 
tain directions, planting, still plant- 
ing, until his seeds were gone, and 
then return to some source of supply, 
often to the Pennsylvania orchards. 

From Licking County, Ohio, Chap- 
man passed on with his bags of seeds 
into the forest and was seen no more 
until, in the spring of 1806, a pioneer 
settler in Jefferson County, Ohio, no- 
ticed a peculiar craft dropping down 
the Ohio river. With two canoe-loads 
of apple seeds lashed together, John 
Chapman had appeared again and was 
making for the Western frontier to 
plant orchards on the farthest verge 

(Continued on page 58) 
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No authentic portrait of John Bartram exists; his auto- 
graph, however, has becn preserved 
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A Bird Ba 


The gracefully designed bird bath 
shown here, if placed on your lawn 
or among your flowers, will encour- 
age birds to spend much of their time 
in your grounds and give new charm and 
interest. Made of frost-proof Pompeian 


stone. Diameter of powt, 3 5 height, 
39 inches; base, inches 
square. Price (F. O. B. N. Y.) 825.00 


Send for catalogue illustrating all Sie of 
Pompeian Stone garden furniture. Special facili- 
tiee for designing in marble. 


THE ERKINS STUDIOS 


226 Lexington Avenue NEW YORK CITY 


. 


SHARONWARE 


BIRD = 


Attractive in design and 
practical in construction. 
The floor of the bowl 
slopes very gradually 
toward the center so that 
the birds readily regain 
a foothold and are pro- 
tected from drowning. 
Because of the semi-porous 
nature of the concrete, the 


water is absorbed in 24 hours. 
Hence the bsth is always 


BATH 


fresh and consistently sani- 
sry. 

Endorsed by the National 
Auduhon Society. 


Shady Lawn Bird Bath 
45 inches high · 30 inch bowl 
Price (f. o. b. NewYork) $17.50 


There's an interesting story 
behind Sharonware. Send 
for it and catalogue illus- 
trating a wide variety of con- 


crete garden furniture. 


86 Lexington Ave., NewYork City 


: PA. 
l . i A 
FOR EVERY ; 
| PUMPS Purpose i 
| 
vera ean HAY uc, Jets | HANGERS ETC 


Myera factory tuma out two pumpa every minute of the day with a corresponding number of 
bay unloading tools. door hangers, etc. The Myers trade mark meana real protection. 


Write for catalog and information 


F. E. MYERS & BRO., No. 350 Orange St., ASHLAND, OHIO 
ASHLAND PUMP AND HAY TOOL WORKS 


Does Your Kitchen Pay? 


Every step taken in your Have everything compact 
kitchen takes time, and and ready just as on ship- 
time is money nowadays. board or as in a modern 
How can you cut down hotel kitchen. 

this (perhaps) needless i 

expense and eliminate this Would you like to hear 
unnecessary labor? how this idea has been car- 
Why? With a kitchen ried out with success in 
cabinet, of course. many a household? 


Write us and we will see that some interesting facts as 
to how kitchen arrangements, kitchen cabinets and 
many other kitchen accessories have solved the house- 
wife's biggest problem, are sent you promptly without 


cost. Address: 
440 4th Ace., N. V. 


Information Service 
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HODGSON Portable HOUSES 


Do you regret that you didn't build a bungalow in the woods or st the shore 
instead of paying rent snother aummer? It’s not too late now. A Hodgson 
Portable House can be procured in a short time and the painted sectiona erected 
in s day or two by unskilled workmen. The catalog illustratea the many styles 
suitahle for any season or climate and quotra exceptionally low prices. 


6 test 39th St 
New York City 


2 
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Famous For 


Shingle Beauty and Economy 


For best appearance and wear of roof 
or shingled side walls do not decide on 
“just shingles”—buy 


CREO-Dip r- 
Stained Shingles 


Cut from selected live cedar; preserved against fading, dry 
rot, worms and weather. Permanently stained in tbirty 
different colors. Save muss and fuss of staining on tbe 
job. Easiest to lay—no wedge shaprs—no waste—all 
shingles perfect. Colors. 


Write for Book of Homes ond Semples of Colors on Wood. 
Name of Architect and Lumber Dealer Appreciated. 


STANDARD STAINED SHINGLE CO. Come 


bundled, 
1012 Oliver St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


reedy-to- 
Factory in Chicago for Western Trade. lay. 


LOWAY POTTERY 


JES THE GARDEN THE ESSENTIAL TOUGH 
e Sun-dial, that old Friend of the Past. ill find 


BOngenial Refuge in your Garden Some favorite S 

lethvened by the twittering, of Birds splashing int e 
+ Flower Pots and Boxes Vases, Benches, Gaz- 
bes. Hermes and other inleresting Pieces will re- 


Harm cf the Old World Gardens 
ir, Catalogue of Garden Pott ery. which wall 


tupon reque sl, oſſors many Sug ions 


will throw some new light on the old 
subject of windows. 


If you are artistic enough to en- 
joy the quaint charm of the wide- 
flung casement, yet practical enough 
to want all-year-round window com- 
fort, you'll find this booklet more than ordinarily 
interesting. 

If you wish, we'll gladly mail you a copy with- 
out charge. 

Write to 


The Casement Hardware Company 
1 South Clinion Street : 


Chicago, Illinois 
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The TerraCotta TILE ROOF 
has every point of superiority in its favor: Architectural beauty, 


perfect protection from fire, leaks, moisture and weather changes 
—wonderful durability without repairs, and therefore eventual 
u 


economy. It gives a 


value. 


ilding character and increases its selling 
We show in border of this advertisement detail of the 


Closed Shingle Tiles used on roof of this handsome residence. 


Our illustrated booklet “The Roof Beautiful,” printed in 
colors, contains views of many beautiful homes with 
roofs of Terra Cotta Tiles, and is sent free upon request. 


LUDOWICI-CELADON CO. 


Genersl Offices: 1107-1117 Monroe Building 


“The Light 
That Failed“ 


is a good story, but when the 
light fails in your own home 
—when suddenly the electric 
current gives out and you're 
left fumbling for matches 
that's a different story. 

You can prevent that kind 
of trouble by using the 


SIXIN-ONE 


FUSE PLUG 


the greatest improvement in 
electric lighting since the in- 
vention of the incandescent 
lamp. 

You need never be without 
light in your home. Simply 
pull and turn—every turn’s a 
new fuse. 


Safe—Economical — Convenient. 


A Quick, Sure Method that 
Restores service instantly 
when a fuse “Blows.” 

Do you know what a Fuse Plug 
is? You should. There are sev- 
eral of them in your home. 

A Fuse Plug is an electric safety 
valve that “blows” when the cur- 
rent overloads the wires in your 
house. 


Manufacturers of 
Tarra Cotta Roofing Tiles 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


The old fashioned kind is a 
single plug. When it blows, some 
part of your house is immediately 
in darkness and you have to send 
for an electrician to come and 
insert a new plug before you have 
light again. 

The SIWHINEPLUG does away 
with all that. It saves you time, 
monev and discomfort. You give 
the MXM IAE Fuse Plug a slight turn 
and your lights are instantly burn- 
ing as before—no fuss or bother 
when a blown-out fuse has left 
you suddenly in the dark. No 
groping about for candles or oil 
lamps, while your guests and fam- 
ily sit in unrelieved gloom waiting 
hour after hour for the lights to 
flash on again and restore bright- 
ness and comfort to your home. 


Also invaluable in office buildings, 
factories, apartment houses, hotels, 
theatres, etc. Approved by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


Ask your nearest electrical dealer to 
install SIMWHINEFUSE PLUGS in your 
house before dark today. Each SIX-IN-ONE 
FUSE PLUG contains six fuses. If he 
hasn’t got them, send us his name and 
address, or order from us direct. We 
publish a little folder called 
“When Your Electric Lights Go Out.” 


Write for it today and we will send 
it free by return mail. . 


ATLAS SELLING AGENCY, Inc., 450 Fourth Ave., New York 
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America’s Early Garden Benefactors 
y 
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of the whitc settlements. The seeds 
were packed in leathern sacks, because 
bags of burlap would soon be torn to 
shreds in the thickets. Sometimes, 
for lack of horse or boat, he carried 
them on foot over a part of the old 
Indian trail that led from Fort 
Duquesne to Detroit, by way of Fort 
Sandusky, over what was called “the 
second route through the wilderness 
of Ohio,” which would require him 
to travel 156 miles in a northwesterly 
direction from Fort Duquesne, to 
reach the Black Fork of Mohican. 

Notwithstanding his rude dress and 
wandering life, Chapman was always 
treated with respect and eagerly wel- 
comed. It would certainly appear 
that he was not an ignorant man, but 
a reader and thinker of more than 
ordinary mentality. At a Fourth of 
July celebration, held at Norwalk, 
Ohio, in 1816, he was the orator of 
the day. He never married, had no 
home, dwelt here and there among 
the pioneers in winter, planted always 
his seeds in summer. The Indians 
regarded him as a great medicine man 
and were always kind to him. Dur- 
ing the War of 1812, when frontier 
settlers were butchered by the savage 
allies of Great Britain, Chapman was 
unmolested. When news of Hull's 
surrender brought sudden terror to 
frontiersmen, Chapman traveled day 
and night with warnings and saved 
the lives of many pioneers. 

Besides his seeds, Chapman is said 
always to have carried with him a 
few copies of the Bible and of Swed- 
enborg’s books, from which he would 
read to all who would listen. All 
records seem to agree that he had 
strange eloquence at times and was a 
man of genius. His kindness to chil- 


Dog of All 


dren and to animals is also empha- 
sized. Often he would buy wornout 
old horses that were being abused and 
pay for their keep. His trees he sold 
for any prices the settlers could af- 
ford to pay—sometimes for food or 
clothing, sometimes for notes which 
he never troubled to collect. 

As age crept on and civilization 
pushed ahead more rapidly, Chapman 
found keeping in advance of it diffi- 
cult. In 1838, about thirty-seven years 
after his first appearance at Licking 
Creek, he visited all his old friends 
there and bade them good-bye. His 
planting for the next nine years was 
on the western border of Ohio and 
Indiana. By this time it is estimated 
that his trees were bearing fruit over 
a territory of 100,000 square miles. 

And then we read, “At the close of 
a warm day, aiter traveling twenty 
miles, he entered the home of a citi- 
zen in St. Joseph’s township, Allen 
County, Indiana, ate some bread and 
milk on the doorstep, read aloud the 
Beatitudes, slept on the floor and died 
in the night.” 

In a public park of Mansfield a 
granite monument to Chapman's 
memory was unveiled November 8, 
1900. On another monument, erected 
to commemorate a historical event in 
Ashland County and unveiled Sep- 
tember 15, 1882, Chapman’s name is 
also inscribed. Although he waited 
long for recognition from his country, 
he did not wait in vain. 

But the secret of his strange, 
heroic, lonely life remains unsolved 
at last. What power drove this 
scarred old hero through forty years 
in the forest, ever working intelli- 
gently and faithfully at his self-im- 
posed task, no one will ever know. 


the Russias 


(Continued from page 24) 


saddle of his hunting pony onto the 
prostrate wolf. Formerly a deftly 
wielded knife assisted in avoiding any 
further trouble for the dogs; but of 
late years it has become better form 
to take the wolf alive. A short 
stick with a thong at each end being 
held in front of the wolf, he seizes 
it, and the hunter, with instant dex- 
terity, ties the thong behind the 
brute’s neck. Reynard and the hare 
are captured in the same man- 
ner by the dogs, but in that case a 
toss in the air is usually sufficient.” 


For WESTERN HUNTING 


In the Western States and Canada 
Borzoi have coursed jack rabbits, 
coyotes and wolves. The little coy- 
ote, swift of foot and in a corner 
desperately vicious, is no mean ad- 
versary, while the big grey timber 
wolf can be brought to bay only by 
hounds of great stamina and brav- 
ery with speed to boot. 

The sight hound family is scat- 
tered all over Europe, Asia and 
Northern Africa, and it is not sur- 
prising, remembering their antiquity, 
that the origin of the Borzoi should 
be unknown. Writers outside of 
Russia have liked to account for him 
by the simple expedient of crossing 
the European and the Asiatic sight 
hounds. It is a charmingly simple 
hypothesis, but Mr. Artem Balderoff, 
a capital Russian authority, believes 
all the sight hounds were developed 
locally, the demand for speed evolv- 
ing the same general type out of dif- 
ferent local materials. He considers 
the Borzoi a development of the old 
long-coated, smooth-faced Russian 
beardog. Other Russian authorities 
agree in claiming a purely Russian 


origin for this national coursing dog. 

The first Borzoi at the English 
shows was from Germany, a dog 
hound bred by Prince William of 
Prussia, exhibited at Islington by the 
Duchess of Manchester in 1863. 
Shortly afterward the Czar present- 
ed King Edward, then Prince of 
Wales, with two hounds, Molodetz 
and Owdalzka. Lord Cowley also 
received some stock from the Im- 
perial Kennels and these passed 
eventually into the ownership of 
Lady Charles Innes-Ker. The Duch- 
ess of Newcastle’s Kennels were 
early prominent, and Colonel the 
Honorable Charles Wellesley was the 
importer of Krilutt, winner of a sil- 
ver medal at Moscow in 1888 and 
the best dog seen in England up to 
that time. The breed received an 
additional fillip when Queen Alexan- 
dra singled it out as her favorite 
and made frequent entries from the 
Sandringham kennels. 


THE Borzor IN AMERICA 


Mr. William Wade, of Houlton, 
Pa., is said to have introduced the 
first Borzoi into America, an Eng- 
lish bred bitch, Elsie, which he pur- 
chased from Mr. Freeman-Lloyd. 
Early in 1890 Mr. Paul H. Hacke, 
of Pittsburgh, hrought over several 
couples of hounds from Russia, and 
a little later Mr. W. H. Huntington 
imported from leading English 
breeders. The first American to visit 
Russia hunting for Borzoi was Mr. 
Steadman Hanks, of Boston, and he 
shared show honors at the early ex- 
hibitions with Mr. E. L. Kraus, of 
Slatington, Pa., whose hounds were 
of German extraction. The pioneer 

(Continued on page 60) 
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ED St n d d Underground 
2 andar Garbage Receiver 
Before buying, send for our catalogue. It will pay you. 
See our list of owners. 

LOOK FOR OUR TRADEMARKS 
12 years on the market. Sold Direct Factory 


C., H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 20 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


Fire Proof Steel Buildings 
Portable in Method pf Erectioa 
ALL PURPOSES ONE STORY 
Garages, Barns, Sheds and Coops Easily and Quickly 
Erected 


Ask Fo ' 
le C. D. Pruden Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Until July 25th 


we take advaace orders for the VERY CREAM 


ORDER pf Darwin. Breeder and Rembrandt 
DUTCH BULBS TULIPS and best NARCISSI 
NOW Te romans T 
| Grand 5 e Illinois 


Electric Light Delco-Light was developed 
by the same engineering 
and Power and manufacturing abiliæy 


for Suburban, that has made Delco 

Village and Cranking, Lighting and Ig- 
nition Equipment the 

Farm Homes standard of the world. 


It is amazingly simple — a 
child can operate it—starts 
by touching a button and 
stops automatically when 
batteries are full. 


Has a capacity of 40 to 50 
lights and furnishes power 
for pump, vacuum cleaner, 
cream separator or other 
small machines. 


Generator and gas engine in 
one compact unit—strong 
and thoroughly well made 
—practically trouble 
proof. 


Price complete with 
batteries $2.50 


Write for the Illustrated folder 
The Domestic Engineering Company 
Dayton, Ohio 
Offices in all principal cities 
General ge 

Co., 18 eC. 
. 116 N orth Bro ad St. N piia: 


o. Ctinton St.. Syra- 


3 Ae 
Home Electric Lieht & Power Equipment 
Co., 53 Canal St., Boston, Mass. 


B. HAMMOND TRACY 
Box 17, WENHAM, MASS. 


Exclusively 
Writs for Ilbustreted Bookie 


Evergreen Planting in Mid- Summer 


ROM the latter part of July until 

late September is a most favorable 
period for the successful transplanting 
of Evergreen Trees and Shrubs. Our 
Evergreens are lifted with a large ball 
of fine roots and earth which is secure- 
ly wrapped in burlap to insure their 
safe shipment. Catalog if requested. 


ANDORRA NURSERIES 


Wm. Warner Harper, Proprietor 
Box H, Chestnut Hill Philadelphia, Pa. 


OR those who 
want the bath 
only—for 
those who want 
just the shower 


for those who want 
both—Motrt’s Built- 
In Bath and Shower 
is an ideal arrange- 
ment. 

Combined with 
our new light-weight 
porcelain bath is the 
adjustable shower. 
Turns to any angle 
avoids wetting the 
head. An L-shaped 
rod - and - curtain 
forms the roomy en- 
closure. 

Further described in spe- 
cial booklet. “Mott's Built- 
In Bath and Shower,” free 
on request. Our 112 page 
“Bathroom Book” shows 
floor plans and illustrations 
of model bath rooms and 
gives hints in tiling and 
decorations. Mailed for 4c 
postage. 


The J. L. MOTT Iron Works, 
Fifth Ave. and 17th St., N. Y. 
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3 A partial lurn of this single 
lever cake controls the flow 
and regulates the temperature 


Miss Swirt 


INTERIOR 
DECORATING 


II E. SSTA ST- 


NEW YORK 


WHITE MOTOR CARS 


Custom Designed 
The WHITE COMPANY, Cleveland 
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W.. & J. SLOANE 


Interior Decorators, Floor Coverings | 
and Fabrics, Furniture Makers \ 
4 


FIFTH AVE. & 47th STREET, 


17 NEW YORK 
OF ee ee 
EMANADOS EE 


H. KOOPMAN & SON 


French and lish Period Furniture 
Tapestries, Porcelain Chine and Glassware 


16 EAST FORTY-SIXTH STREET 
Opposite Ritz-Carlton Hotel 


Sc 


Transite Asbestos Shingles 


Fire- Proof and Everlasting 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


GAUMER 


GUARANTEEO 
Lighting Fixtures 
Inaist on the gennine. Look for the 
aume Guarantee Tag 


BIDDLE-GAUMER COMPANY 
3846-56 Lanezater Ave., Philadelphia 


261 MIEL STREET, JANESVILLE, wis. 


Every 5 Mugar Porch Shade has this aluminum 
neme plaie: rit. It is your protection against 


Taing to 
? en write for our in- 
Build? 1 2 written 


just for prospective builders. 
THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
9 E 40th Street, New York. 
„ f POWER | 


Junler type for ordinary lewna, 

yn. Roller and Riding type for 

extensive lawns, psrks, stc., $350 and 
$500. Write for full information. 


1753 tdeal Powar Lawn Mowar Co. R.E.Olda,Cheirmen 
403 Kalemazoo S1. Lansing. Meh. 


iret Toi Holland 


Better tulips, hyacinths, daffodils 
etc., at lower prices. Catalog S8“ Free 7 au 


WAKRU SEED & BULB CO. 
P. O. Box 176 PHILADELPHIA 


Dog of All the Russias 
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in Canada was Mr. J. G. Kent, of 
Toronto, 

It is to Mr. Joseph B. Thomas, 
however, that America really owes 
the Borzoi, and fanciers the world 
over are indebted to him for discov- 
ering in Russia several strains of 
the true old type, unstained by grey- 
hound or Asiatic crosses. Few if any 
of the early exportations were 
hounds of the ancient breed free 
from foreign blood, but Mr. Thomas 
discovered the old type carefully pre- 
served in the kennels of the Grand 
Duke Nicholas at Perchina and of 
Mr. Artem Balderoff at Woronzova. 
Since these epoch making importa- 
tions the Borzoi has come forward 
rapidly in America. Mr. Thomas 
was joined by such good fanciers as 
Dr. De Mund, Mr. Harry T. Peters, 
Mr. George Ronsse, Mr. Bailey Wil- 
son and Dr. Behrend, until to-day 
the United States has more and bet- 
ter Borzoi than any other country 
except Russia. Mr. Thomas’ kennels 
were purchased entire last season by 
Mr. M. Mowbray Palmer, a thor- 
ough sportsman who evidently in- 
tends to maintain the high traditions 
of this famous stud. 


PoInTS AND CHARACTERISTICS 


Russian breeders distinguish the 
pure Borzoi by three distinctive 
points. The Roman profile, in which 
there is a slight but distinct bump 
instead of the greyhound's stop be- 


tween the eyes, is the first of these. 
The correct coat, the second point, 
is rather curly over the shoulders, 
on the back and over the quarters; 
long and straight on the flanks and 
chest; long and wavy on the lower 
end of the tail. The tail should be 
long and the ears very small and 
thin, and finely covered with short 
hair. For the rest, the Borzoi is a 
larger greyhound, with a deeper bris- 
ket and flatter ribs. The feet of the 
two breeds are also different, the 
greyhound having small, compact 
“cat feet” and the Borzoi the longer, 
oblong foot of the hare. 


A STRONG Doc 


The Borzoi’s slender grace mis- 
leads many into thinking he is deli- 
cate. Such is not the case. Borzois 
stand the cold capitally, as might be 
expected when we remember their 
birthplace, and mature hounds re- 
quire no artificial heating in their 
kennels. Young stock is no more 
delicate than other breeds—reason- 
able attention to diet, occasional 
treatment for worms, and protection 
from cold and dampness being es- 
sential to the successful rearing of 
all puppies. Many Borzoi, and this is 
true of both house and kennel 
hounds, do not get sufficient exer- 
cise. They require plenty of road 
work—ten miles a day is not too 
much—and for this reason it is not 
kind to keep them in town. 


Planning a Brown Garden 
(Continued from page 45) 


red some Spiræa astilboides has been 
placed near, and the soft yellow of the 
Achillea tomentosa is an effective if 
unusual combination. Other minor 
effects are shown in different parts of 
the garden; tawny day lily, Helenium 
Bolanderi, orange butterfly weed, 
coreopsis, black-eyed Susan, wall- 
flowers replaced by salpiglossis, and 
for shrubby accents the Persian 
yellow rose and Azalea mollis. 

We will now put in carefully bal- 
anced masses of creamy white, which 
are necessary to lighten the effect. 
These are arabis, Spiræa var. astil- 
boides and filipendula, and meadow 
rue. Their time of bloom is shown 
on the list. For the same reason the 
light blue anchusa is used with the 
mottled Rembrandt tulips, whose 
beauty I must emphasize. They are 
like curious old calico, mottled and 
striped in white, chocolate and 
brown, dull violet, and dark red. 
Statice, a greyish cloud of tiny blos- 
soms, ends the softening flowers. 

Now the lilies are arranged on the 
plan. The dainty nodding Lilium can- 
adense, both the orange and the yel- 
low varieties, can be placed to suc- 
ceed the Breeder tulips down the 
center walk and the square around 
the pool. After the tulips are cut 
down the ground between the lilies 
could be covered with orange calen- 
dulas. (Let me in passing empha- 
size the unusual colors of the Breed- 
er tulips, also. They come in won- 
derful broken tones of buff, apricot, 
bronze, coffee brown, and yellow, and 
are an essential part of our color 
scheme.) At the lower end of the 
garden a large space is devoted to 
the rich yellow Lilium hansoni, suc- 
ceeded by the brown spotted tiger 
lily, with meadow rue to keep the 
ground from appearing bare. 

Gladioli, creamy white mottled 
with dark red, light yellow, and dark 
red, form a phalanx back of the 
pansies. Orange monbretias can be 
put between the primroses and auric- 
ulas and will furnish in that space 
a second crop of bloom. 

Now it remains only to see where 


the annuals can be used to fill in 
after certain early plants, and last 
of all to check over the plan bed by 
bed to see that there are no distress- 
ing bare spots or color discords in- 
advertently obtained. The orange 
and brown might better be kept dis- 
tinct from the cream, mauve and 
dark red tones. For instance, flow- 
ers inclining to orange and yellow 
and possibly a little coarse or weedy 
could be kept at the lower end of 
the garden, as they are more effective 
for mass than for detailed beauty. 
The more delicate and interesting 
flowers could be at the upper end 
where they will have more scrutiny. 

To sum up the use of annuals: 
orange calendulas replace the tulips 
down the center, pansies replace the 
frittillarias, snapdragons come after 
the Sweet William, and salpiglossis 
after the wallflowers. The old-fash- 
ioned purple and yellow Johnny- 
jump-up, springing up between the 
stones around the pool, gives a touch 
of irregularity. A few of the brown 
and orange French marigolds can be 
filled in between the borders of ara- 
bis and Iris pumila, though this sort 
of over-planting is too crowded un- 
less the early perennials can be taken 
up—and this is a great bother. So, 
in order to gain room for some of 
the most interesting annuals we will 
deliberately leave some space for 
them—salpiglossis, with its exquisite 
tones of lavender overlaid with gold, 
purple, violet and sulphur: or the 
scabiosas, dark red, pale yellow, and 
dull blue. There must be dahlias in 
rich tones of salmon, yellow and 
tawny buff, even though to find room 
for them we have to sacrifice some 
of the bocconia. Annual coreopsis 
can replace the Rembrandt tulips, 
where it will tone well with the 
Helenium bolanderi. There must be 
masses of tall orange marigolds and 
some creamy yellow stocks, and if it 
is possible to seed some orange 
eschscholtzia and nasturtiums of 
cream color and dark red where they 
will not be crowded they will add to 
the effect. 


HOUSE. G G DEAN 


Burpees Seeds Grow 


Send for Burpee's Annual, the Leading. 
American Seed Catalog. A book of 182 
pages, fully illuatrated. It ia mailed free. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 


na if At the Family Table 


For the complete, cor- 


mination of yonr home- 
specify S. & A. lighting 


fixtures. 

For authoritative lighting ia- 
formation send to-dey for 
freo catalog 


SHAPIRO & ARONSON 
—— 20Warren St., New Yerk City 


Perennial Flower Gardens 


Plant your gardena with old-fashioned hardy 
flowers. Arrange your planting ao as to have 
bloszoma from May until December. Come to 
the Nursery and see the plants in bloom. Then 
plan your garden. We also carry 4 full line 
of nursery stock which we know would interest 
you. Send for our catalogue. 


THE STEPHEN HOYT’SSONS CO., Inc. 


Telephone 333 New Canaan, Conn. 


FREE BULB BOOK 


Should be in the library of every lover of 
epring flowera. Describes in detail our plan to 
aupply you with Bulba from Holiend for fall 
planting. Lists ell our variatles of Boring 
Flowering — Bulbs — Tulipa — Hyacintha — 
Narciasus. Ordera for fall delivery must reach 
us immediately. So thia is your last chance 
to obtain this book. Send NOW—Today. 


QUALITY BULB CO. 
825 C. of C. Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


Farr’s Dahlia Novelties 


From over 2,500 varieties (American and 
the best Dehliaa for general garden planting— 
kinda which will produce 2 profusion of bloom 
European) 1 have msde a persona) selection of 
in the average garden under ordinary condi- 
tions. I will send you twalve of the best for 
$2.50 exgreas paid, 

Farr’a Hardy Plant Spscialties and my 1916 Supple- 
ment give the complete list-- and todey for copy, 
Bertrand H. Farr Wyomiaasing Nursaries Co. 
108 Garfield Ave., Wyomissing, Pe. 


The Accepted Authority on Bungalows for Many Yeara 


“Homes, Not Houses” 
CALIFORNIA BUNGALOWS 


MECI all the built-in conveniences (deed 15 here devised 
emakin; 


e Bangalowctatt Co. 
$07 Chamber ot Commerce, Loa Angatez, Cal. 


No, it ia not too late to et- 
tract birda with these as Rustic 


hatch thelr second or 
third brood. Th 
Wren House, known 
as *‘Jennie’a Choice,’ 
$1.00, poat prepaid 
within Third Zone. 


THE CRESCENT CO. 
“Birdville,” Toma River, N. J. 


. . 
Majestic 
Underground 

Garbage Rocsiver 
Sanitary way of 
carina for gerbage. Is 
weter tight; emits no 
odors end keeps con- 
tents sefe from mice, 
dogs cats. Nothing ex- 
posed but the cover. 
Write tor Cataloe 
THE MAJESTIC CO. 
603 Erie St., Huntinetan, Ind. 


? 
Fs Aut Setti 
Hors ford’ sfo sown Serine 
North, to pant Daffodila, Tu- 
Cold 
Weather 
ketter returns next year than 


lips. and ather early spring 
Plants when setting is postponed un- 


gust and September snd give 


flowering plants as soon 84 
they are ripe. Many herhace- 
ous plants msy be set in Au- 

tU spring. Ask for Autumn Supple- 

ment J, ready in Augus 

F. H. HORSFORD, 


t. 
CHARLOTTE, VT. 


WHAT IS IT? 


It is the Glaes Oaward 
Sliding Furniture Shoe io 
D place of castere. It saves 
floors and coverings, add 
M beantifies furoiture. 
Made in 110 etyles aod 
Ù sites. Write for circular, 


ONWARD tee co. 


De 
Menasha, Wis. s, and 
Gerlin Ont., Canada 


No payment accepted 
unless successful. 


Smoky 
Fireplaces”: on tenet chim 


Made to FREDERICN. ee 
Engineer and Contractor 
Draw 219 Fulton St., Breoklyn, N. Y. 


Vimy) 1916 


Potted Strawberry Plants 


DREER’S 
Mid-Summer Catalogue 


offers the best varieties and gives 
directions for planting in order 
to raise a full crop of Strawberries 
next year; also offers Celery and 
Cabbage Plants, Seasonable Vege- 
table, Flower and Farm Seeds for 
summer sowing, Potted Plants of 
Roses, Hardy Perennials and 
Shrubbery which may safely be 
set out during the summer; also 
a select list of seasonable Decora- 
tive Plants. 
Write for a free copy, and kindly 
mention this publication 


HENRY A. DREER 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Ca 


* 
tkins 


Bobb 


Nurserymen Florists Planters 


Quality, Variety and Abundance distinguish 
our oferinga of Hardy Vines, Cilmbere and 
Plants In pote for summer planting. 

For the embeilishment of the house and for 
covering pergolas, arbore, walie and fences. 
Write for descriptive Folder No. 40. 
RUTHERFORO, NEW JERSEY 


7 m 7 
Dont give Mosquitoes a chance 
io come in through the windows 
When you ralso the eash or ecreen to adjust 
fhe shutters, you give flies and mosquitoes a 
splendid opportunity to come into the house. 
Install the 
Mallory Shutter Worker 
Operated from the Inside 
en all your shutters and eliminate thie. You 
can then close, open or bow your shutters from 
the inelde without 
opening the window 
or screen. It is n æy 
wonderfui, all-year- segi 
round convenience, 
cause no mutter in wi 


yf 


slam them. Very easy to 
Inatall: the cost is trifling: 
the convenience worth 
many times the coat. 


Write for detuiled 
descriptions. 


So Much More Artistic Than 
Plaster and Wall Paper! 


You can finish your Upsonized bed- 
room, say. in soft gray with m eten- 
ellled border of pink roses. An Up- 
eenized lleing-room in fashionahle 
shades of duli hiue. warm brown or 
rich green. Yeur Upsonized dining- 
ronm in the new iwo-toned Tiffany 
effect to set off charmingly your sil- 
ver, china and linen. And Upsevize 
your attic Inte attractive, livable rooms. 


Upson Processed Board 


ia benutlfully effective as n wali and 
ceillng ining in every room. 


Upson Board ls permanent—does away 
with the yearly nuisance of re-paper- 
ing and re-plastering. It js nearly 
artificlat lumber, with all the diguity 
and richness of expensive wood. You 
can use it in artistic paneling, er in 
Practically unhroken wali surfaces. 


E Nye 
A 
vE 
But only on Upson Board--the high- 
U Q est-quality wall board--can you de- 
+ pend for permanency and lasting, 
BOARD perfect finish. Altogether differ- 

N7 ant from every other wali board. 
Write for Upson Board samples and 
ur helpful Ekas interior Deco- 

jons. 


Fath 
The Upson Company fiber Board 
260 Upton Polnt, LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


LOOK FOR THE BLUE CENTRE 


Vogue, 5 
443 Fourth . 


~The Most Exclusive Doors Are Open 


Avenue, 


New York City 


Nine out of ten 
women copy 
what the tenth 
does—the tenth 
is a reader of 
Vogue! 


6 © Vogue 


To Women Who 
Read Vogue 


To be a reader of Vogue is equivalent to 
having the entree to the great houses of 
Europe and America. Brilliant women all 
over the world read it because they know 
it to be irreproachably smart. Quiet women 
away from the great centres read it—be- 
cause they know it to be irreproachably 
smart. It is the door through which one 
enters the beau monde. 


Invested in Vogue Will Save You $200 


Vogue is the acknowledged authority on what the well- 
gowned women of the world are wearing and doing. The 
moment a new model is shown in Paris, London, New York 
—it is in Vogue. Gowns that follow Vogue's advice are 
the last word in correctness—and they remain in style 
as long as you care to wear them. 


The gown you buy and never wear is the really expen- 

sive gown! Why take chances again this year when 

by simply sending in the coupon and paying $2— 

a tiny fraction of your loss on one ill-chosen hat— 

you can insure the correctness of your whole 

wardrobe? Twelve numbers--a resume of the 
summer and autumn styles. 


~ 


Send me thirteen 


numbers 


beginning with the July 
Ist issuer. 
enclose $2 herewith, 


of Vogue. 
for which 1 V O P \ | E 
{OR} 


enter my subseription for the 


next tweive numbers of Vegua 
and I will remit $2 on receipt of 


25 cents a copy 4a year 


bilt. (Canadian, 32.75: Foreign, CoxpÉ Nast Epxa Wool WAN Citase 
$3.75.) 8 = 
ae „ Publisher Editor 
Name 44„„ũ K 
Please write very plainly * 
5 
Address. k 


CARRARA MARBLE 
BENCHES, FOR THE 
GARDEN ANÐ HALL. 
MARBLE MANTELS 
CONSOLES TABLES 

SUN-DIALS 


S. KLABER & CO. 


126 W. 34th ST., N. V. 
Established 1849 


, ee, er, af 
2 


Ideal refrigeration requires 100% per- 
OUR POINTS: 
(3)—Caldsess—or le 
temperature. 
nae dry air. os Canservation. |! 
2 
age in all four pointa goes to the 


“Monroe” Refrigerator 


Cleanliness is assured by the’’Monroe's''solid 
one-piece porceiain food compartmenta—ali 
corners rounded. No metal to corrode. No 
enamel to chip. Not a single crack, rrevice 
or corner to harbor dirt oc germs, Easy to 
clean and keep clean. Circulation of cold, 
ay 8 is secured by features scientifically 
ns s 


Low temperatures are obtaincd by heavy 

and high riasa FFC doors 

and eotomatic Jocks which prevent leakage 

of cold air. 

All thees things mean ice conservation and 
ji lee cost. The Menroe ia not sold in 


OGF pn. 
will rine the 
p: Fe 
MONROE 
„ co, 
Tested and approved by eon 
Good Housekeeping Instituts 


OTE how the Stanley Garage 
Door Holder, No. 1774, shown 
in the above picture, does its 
work: holding the door open against 
the strongest gusts of wind: yet a 
stighi pull on the chain leaves it free 
to close. It is as essentiat to an old 
garage as to a new onc. 
Staniey Garage Hardware and the 
No. 1774 Holder may be had of any 


hardware dealer. Write us for the 
Garage Hardware Book. 


STANLEY RQ WORKS 


Chicago 
100 Lafayette St. 73 East Lake St. 


62 


Japan Bamboo Stakes 


Invalusble for staking Herbaceous plants, 
Gladioli, Lilies. Strong and DURABLE, do 
not decay like wooden stakes or Southern cane. 


NATURAL COLOR 


25 50 100 1000 
6 feet long $0.40 $0.75 $1.25 $10.00 
8 teot long 35 125 2.25 17.30 


GREEN COLORED 
INVISIBLE BAMBOO 


+ 
ft. long 25 80 100 1000 
, 2..$0.25 $0.40 $0.65 $5.00 
3 3.. 35 .60 1.18 7.50 
4.. 4S 5 1.25 10.00 
S.. SO .85 1.80 12.00 


VERY HEAVY BAMBOO 


Suitable for Dahlias, Tomato bushes, or 
wherever STRONG support is needed, 


NATURAL COLOR 


t. long 12 50 t00 
6 (% to I In. 

dlam.) s $1.50 $6.00 $10.00 
8 (34 to 1½ In. 

a S Ceased 2.00 8.00 15.00 


Bamboo is much used for Jspan- 
ese Gardens, Bridges, Kiosks, etc, 


H. H. BERGER & CO., 70 Warren St., N. Y. 


EEr. = 


2 2 

Bishopric Board 
has Increased the popularity of the 
Stucco-finished home, because it Is 
the one background for stucco or 
cement that holds without cracking or 
crumbling as long as the house stands. 
It contalns no metal to rust and break. 

Qet free sample and book “Built on The 
Wisdom of Ages.“ 


THE MASTIC WALL BOARD & 
ROOFING CO. 


782 Este Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


Feed t 


eee 


Water Your Garden 
= This Way 


UST turn on the water 
then turn the water any 
way you want it to water 

and let it water like the gentle 
rains of the heavens. One 
line fifty feet long will water 
2500 square feet. $13.75 buys 
just such a portable line that 
can be attached directly to 
your garden hose. lt is 
equipped with special coup- 
lings so it can be quickly and 
easily moved. 


Spray nozzles are of brass. 
Pipe is galvanized. 50-foot 
portable line $13.75. Deliv- 
ery: prepaid East of Missis- 
sippi, if remittance is sent 
with order. 

100-foot lines cost $26.25. 
Other lengths in proportion. 


Send for Portable 
Line Booklet 


THE SKINNER IRRIGATION CO. 
231 Water Street TROY, OHIO 


KINNER 


YSTEM 


OF IRRIGATION 


Finishing Interior Woods 
(Continued from page 14) 


Another of the panels shows a 
piece of chestnut. You will note the 
beautiful figure of this wood, which 
can be treated in meny ways to in- 
tensify and to bring out the growth. 
This panel is finished with three 
coats of material. The first coat is 
a non-fading oil stain, specially con- 
structed for this type of wood, and 
followed by two coats of a specially 
prepared finishing varnish, which is 
very inexpensive, lightly rubbed to a 
dull sheen with curled hair to ac- 
quire the texture of surface. This 
finish on chestnut is economical, 
practical, durable and satisfying. 
The lower portion of the panel shows 
the same wood finished with paint 
and enamel, using the same specifi- 
cation as on the panel first described. 
Here we have three coats to acquire 
a practical finish as against six, when 
using the paint and enamel. 

The ordinary yellow pine panel is 
finished exactly the same as the 
chestnut. Here the stain has been 
successful in bringing out the figure 
of the wood, and with the use of the 
varnish rubbed to a dull sheen, a finish 
has been obtained that wonld other- 
wise have been very unattractive. It 
is to be noted, however, that in the 
use of pine, unless your wood trim is 
selected for figure, it is often much 
better to finish with paint and enamel 
or, in the instance of the wood being 
used in bed chambers, it is often 
advisable to finish with a hard dry- 
ing, washable flat paint. 

Finally there is white pine finished 
with a coat of stain and two coats 
of varnish specially prepared. It is 
possible to bring out the natural fig- 
ure and markings even of this wood, 
if the right stain is employed to de- 
velop them. Though space will not 
permit detailed information relative 
to the finishing of all woods and their 
possibilities, the following classifica- 


tion may help in the selection of the 
wood for the home interior before it 
has been installed, and gnide you in 
the refinishing of the woods which 
may be already installed. 

OTHER Woops 

All native American woods can be 
stained to bring ont and intensify na- 
tures woven markings in the fiber 
of the wood and further finished with 
varnish, wax, lacquer and other pro- 
tective materials, designed scientific- 
ally, according to the specific texture 
of finish required. The right type of 
stain must be used for the different 
woods, and it might be well to note 
that some will require an oil stain, 
others acid stains, others spirit stains, 
others straight chemical stains, and 
some few, water stains. 

A few manufacturers who have de- 
veloped stains and finishing materials 
for woods both interior and exterior, 
have a department which devotes its 
entire time to furnishing detailed in- 
formation relative to the finishing of 
each specific wood and advising you 
on every problem relative to such 
work. It is advisable to consult ex- 
perts of one of these departments 
before the selection of the wood is 
made, before starting refinishing. 

Mahogany, hickory, chestnut, ash, 
American walnut, Circassian walnut, 
butternut, oak, ebony, rosewood, and 
cherry, should never be painted. 
Finish them either natural or stained 
as may be desired. : 

Red gum, spruce, cypress, hard or 
yellow pine, white pine, birch, bass- 
wood, redwood, cedar, fir, holly and 
laurel can be stained or painted as 
desired, providing care is taken to 
select the growth of the wood show- 
ing some little figure. 

Yellow poplar, poorly figured hard 
or yellow pine, white pine, cypress 
and fir should be painted or enam- 


„elled in shades as desired. 


Collecting Chairs of Character 
(Continued from page 34) 


Collecting,” by Vallois (all of them 
illustrated), will be found valuable. 

From such sources one learns that 
walnut came to be greatly used in 
English chairs after 1650; that Hep- 
plewhite suggested horsehair for 
chair coverings; that the Carolean 
crown is a distinguishing mark of 
chairs of the Restoration period; 
that Queen Anne furniture is marked 
by simplicity and that its beauty de- 
pended, as a rule, on its fine lines, 
graceful curves, extremely delicate 
veneering and slight and restrained 
inlay; that mahogany came into use 


between 1720 and 1725 and not into 
general use before 1730; that Chip- 
pendale’s best pieces were made be- 
tween 1730 and 1760; that in all real 
Chippendale ball-and-claw termina- 
tions the claw is carved to express a 
gripping, not merely tamely resting 
on the ball, as in imitations and in 
most reproductions. These are but a 
few of the hundreds of interesting 
points every collector of old furni- 
ture should know, points that enable 
one to collect chairs intelligently and 
with joy in the pursuit of a hobby at 
once delight ful and practical. 


How Do Your Rooms Face? 
(Continued from page 15). 


Lot: At least 100’ frontage. 

Frontage: North, east, south or 
west. i 

First floor plan to comprise the fol- 
lowing rooms: Dining-room, living- 
room, kitchen and pantry and kitchen 
porch, maid’s room and bath, cloak- 
room, lavatory and toilet in connec- 
tion with front hall. The living- 
room and front hall to have intimate 
connection with the garden. Dining- 
room to have two aspects, one towar 
the east, and one toward the south. 
Living-room to have at least two as- 
pects, one toward the south and one 
toward the west. Kitchen to face the 
north, with a slight east outlook. 

Second floor plan to comprise the 
following rooms: three bedrooms, 
one of which is to have a private 


bath-room and dressing-room, the 
other two to have one bath-room in 
common. A linen room, opening off 
the hall. -All bedrooms to have large 


.clothes-closets. All bedrooms to have 


at least two aspects, one toward the 
east, the other either toward the 
north or south. Bed-rooms in no case 
to have windows toward thé west. 

The plans in the body of this ar- 
ticle show the solution of the above 
problem for four houses, fronting re- 
spectively east, south, west and north. 
It is to be observed that no two of 
these various plans are alike in form, 
yet in each of them the disposition 
of the various rooms is such as to 
fulfill exactly the requirements of the 
program for one of the four points 
of the compass. 


‘Decorations 


FOTU SE Ea TG AIUD IE, NY 


Garden Fu 


and 


rniture 


in Reinforced 
Cast Stone 


BIRD BATHS 


Sun Dials, Fountains 
Vases Settees 
Flower Boxes 

Benches 


Send for illustrated 
Price List 


J.C. KRAUS CAST STONE WORKS, Ine. 
157 W. 32nd Street New York 


ON ROADS, DRIVES and PATHS 


SOLVAY 


GRANULATED Catcrum CHLORIDE 


Economical - Practical- Eficient 


Shipped direct to your station in 
air-tight packages ready to apply 


Stock carried at many points 
Write for illuatrated Road Book 


SEMET-SOLVAY: CO. 
406 Milton Ave. Solvay, N. Y. 
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$ N rose ; * F. 
CON- -TEX 
Makes a neat, attractive, dur- 


able surface, which will last 
as long as the house itself. 


This roofing material costs less than 
most others, is inexpensive to lay and 
for years has been giving satisfactory 
service, 


Wherever a neat, artistic waterproof 
surface is wanted CON - SER - TEX 
should be used. It will not leak, 
buckle, crack, stretch, peel or rot. 


CON-SER-TEX is a canvas roofing 
chemically treated to protect the fiber 
from mildew and the detrimental action 
of the oil in paint. 


Water-proof Weather-proof 
Wear-proof 


Investigate its merits, Send 
us the dimensions of your roof, 
porch floors, sleeping balcony, 
or the surface you want covered. 
We will mail you samples show- 
ing quality, width, weight and 
complete information on cost of 
laying this material. 


Wm. L. Barrell Company 
8 Thomas Street New York City 


Chicago Oistributor: 

Gao. R. Carpenter & Co,, 430-40 Wells Streat 
Calitornia Distributors: 
Waterhouse & Price Co., Los Angeles 
The Pacific Bullding Matariai Co. 

San Francisco 
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When you buy 


“Peterson Peonies — 


you buy unmatchable quality—you 
get immediate results. 


A trial this year of one of the following collec- 
tions of 12 varieties will convince you and 
make a Peony enthusiast of you. 


1 year 2 year 


8 4.50 $ 7.50 
7.50 13.00 
20.00 


Standard Collection 
Royal Collection 
Diamond Collection 


New Peony catalogue for 1916 will 
be ready about August Ist as usual. 


GEORGE H. PETERSON 


Box 30 
Fair Lawn, N. J. 


Rose and Peony 
Specialist 


mostly know (and the rest are learning fast) that 
there really is only one wood for Bungalows— 
and that is “Cypress, of course.” Write for Vol- 
ume 5, Cypress Pocket Library—very complete 
general treatises by well-known architects, cov- 
ering all the ‘puzzling questions on Bungalow 
building, from designs to furnishing — sent 
promptly with our compliments upon your re- 
quest. 


The less you have to spend in building, the 
more important it is that you secure the longest 
possible life for your investment. The more 
yon spend the more important it is that your 
money shall represent a definite and permanent 
investment, and not have to be spent over again 
in exasperating repairs. Cypress is “the one best 
buy” in the entire wood market for those who 
care what they get for their lumber money. Be- 
cause it lasts and lasts and lasts and lasts and 
LASTS. 

Write for VOL. 5 TODAY. 


Now ts the best time. 


sources are at your service with Reliable Counsel. We invi 
A 8 vice : e invite Corresponde 
with a serious purpose in it. Bpondence 


Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association 
1210 Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans, La. or 1210 Heard National Bank Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 


— — EE eee ——— 
INSIST ON CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL LUMBER DEALER'S., IF 
HASN'T IT LET US “KNOW IMMEDIATELY UE 


Let our “ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” help YOU. Our entire re- | 


“NEVER PUT A CHEAP ROOF ON A GOOD HOUSE” 


WORCESTER RESIDENCE 
Roofed with SMALL (9"x7") LUSTRE-SLATE 


E call attention to the beauty of small size slates 

upon roofs of moderate or small aera. Large and 
medium size slates on such roofs look comparatively 
flat, thin and cheap or common-place. Morcover, small 
slates, being thicker in proportion to length, and carrying 
greater proportionate overlap, make a three-ply roof - 
throughout of considerably greater strength and durabil- 
ity. The additional cost of laying and nails, is at present 
largely offset by lower prices per square for small slate; 
though these are bound to rise as the merit of small 
slates become more generally understood. At present 
they are a bargain. i 


MONSON LUSTRE SLATE CO., 198 Devonshire Street, Boston 


Successor to Maine Slate Co., of Monson 


SAUNDERS 


~~. 


Underground Systems lor Lawns 


Rain When You Want It 


CORNELL SYSTEMS OF IRRIGATION 


ALSO 


PORTABLE HOSE SPRINKLERS 
Attractive Illustrated Booklet on Request 
W. G. CORNELL CO., Engineers and Contractors 
Over-head System for Gardens 


Union Square, New York 
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SERVICE FOR READERS 


Catalogs and other information relative to 
building, decorating and furnishing the house, 
planting and caring for the garden and grounds, 
or in regard to the purchase of real estate, dogs, 
poultry, and poultry equipment, may be secured 
promptly and without charge or other obligation. 
In writing, please state specifically just what you 
wish, so that exact information may be furnished 
in conformity with your desires. Address In- 
formation Service, House & Garen, 440 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


The House & Garpen Shopping Service will 
purchase any article shown on these pages. In- 
formation as to where to purchase such articles 
will be sent without charge. 


The Editor is always pleased to examine ma- 
terial submitted for publication, but he assumes 
no responsibility for it, either in transit or while 
in his possession. Full return postage should 
always be enclosed. 


Q The address of subscribers can be changed as 
often as desired. In ordering a change, please 
give both the new address and the name and 
address exactly as they appeared on the wrapper 
of the last copy received. Three weeks’ notice 
is required, either for changing an address or 
for starting a new subscription. 
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FALL FURNISHING 
Q Refurbish! Refurnish! 


Along those two lines the householder centers 
her activities in September, and on those two 
lines the September number has been planned. 
For the leader comes a striking article on Eng- 
lish Interior Decoration, showing the work of 
Frank Brangwyn and Bailie Scott. Then fol- 
low a superb small house by Blood Tuttle, 
articles on Collecting Old and Mew Sevres Ad- 
justing Furniture to Its Architectural Back- 
ground, Rugs, The Care of Furniture, A Little 
Portfolio of Good Interiors, Apartment Deco- 
ration, two suburban residences of merit, pages 
of the newest rugs, furniture, fabrics, glassware 
and wall papers. For the gardener is a practi- 
cal article on Making a Wall Garden, Trans- 
planting House Plants and two pages of lielp- 
ful suggestions on shrubbery planting, and two 
pages on Phlox, “the American Plant.” 


Q Did you ever stop to think of the aims of 
House & GARDEN? Vogue tells the up-to-date 
woman what clothes to wear; Vanity Fair, what 
books to read, what pictures to see, what cur- 
rents of modern life to touch. In the same 
measure does House & GARDEN teil her what 
architecture to choose for her house, how to 
furnish it, and with what garden to surround it. 
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A PER GO DARED POREC O CHEERS 


The average porte cochere is a sorry thing; it is so obviously “stuck on.“ 

an architectural afterthought. Created as part of the structure itself, 

and treated with such dignity and charm as this corner glimpse shows. 

it is at once beautiful in itself and a real contribution to the cnsemble of 
the house 
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SO LINE AUTOMOBILE 


of the 


ABIT is so strongly developed in the 

human make-up that it will probably 
continue to cause the motorist to speak 
airily of a friend’s car as being of the 1912 
vintage, thereby inferring to those wise in 
automobile matters that he himself is the 
happy possessor of a creation of the mid- 
summer of 1916. Although this method 
has been probably the most convenient way 
of fixing the gulf which heretofore has 
widened from year to year in marking the 
advance in design, material and equipment 
of the modern motor car, such a remark 
no longer indicates the marked differences 
which existed yesterday and which tomor- 
row will be things of tradition. 


STANDARDIZATION OF DESIGN 


Individuality will still find its expres- 
sion in the refinements of detail which com- 
bine to produce approximate hundred per 
cent efficiency in the propelling mechanism 
or which may add to the comfort of the 
occupants of the car, but otherwise the 
clearly defined line of demarcation which 
has separated one season’s products from 
the preceding one's will nearly vanish. 

This degree of absolute standardization 
is strongly indicated by the recent trend of 
thought in the 
automobile engi- 
neering world, 
but. it would be 
premature to con- 
clude that it is in 
any sense an ac- 
complished fact, 
or that standard- 
ization in all 
things connected 
with the pleasure 
car was to be 
achieved in the 
near future. It 
is true that tlie 
fundamental prin- 
ciples governing 
the operation af 
the internal com- 
bustion 
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engine, 5 
the transmission Non-Punciurable- 
and the final 
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wheels are recognized in present practice 
to a point where standardization may be 


said to have been effected, but outside these 


and a few others the imagination of the de- 
signer has had full play. 

Before dealing with the probable or pos- 
sible differences which the car of tomor- 
row is likely to exhibit when compared 
with its immediate predecessors, it may not 
be out of place to observe that the total 
output of the American car factories was 
about 35,000 in 1906; over 200,000 in 1911, 
and in the following year, which saw the 
introduction of electrical starting and light- 
ing in commercial form, the number of cars 
produced was almost double that of the 
year before. Each year since has shown 
a substantial increase~in the number of 
automobiles manufactured in the United 
States, a conservative estimate putting the 
figures for the present year at no less than 
1,200,000 cars, despite serious difficulties 
encountered in obtaining supplies of raw 
material at any price. 

Lessons derived in a great measure from 
the careful study of the automobile racing 
game, its failures and its successes, have 
enabled the automobile engineer to appre- 
ciate the advantages of a straight-line 
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TOMORROW 


of 


An Attempt at a Prophecy Based on the Immeasurable Superiority 


Original 


drive shaft, the possibilities of improved 
spring suspension, the fact that pneumatic 
tires had passed the experimental stage, and 
that the use of light pistons and connecting 
rods meant something of much greater im- 
portance than the mere saving of weight 
only. The information gained from racing 
experience, in conjunction with that af- 
forded by exhaustive laboratory research, 
has played its part in the evolution of the 
touring car of today and thus the motorist 
is reaping the benefit in the form of a pleas- 
ure automobile which, although not even 
approaching finality in design or materials, 
is to all intents and purposes a production 
which combines efficiency and comfort in 
a distinctly marked degree. 


Tue AVERAGE Car oF 1916 


An analysis of the various cars of 1916 
gives an average automobile fitted with a 
relatively high-speed engine developing 
over forty horsepower under normal tour- 
This engine is fitted with 
light and well-balanced pistons and con- 
necting rods designed to assist materially in 
the reduction of vibration at high rotatory 


speeds. Disc and cone clutches run about 
fifty-fifty and the three-speed selective type 
of transmission 
is almost univer- 
sally used. Fuel 


is fed to the car- 
buretor by means 
of a vacuum sys- 
tem, the tires are 
33 x 4 inches, the 
average wheel- 
base is 120 inches, 
and the streamline 
touring body ac- 
commodates five 
passengers. The 
one really doubt- 
ful point about 
this average car 
is whether its en- 
gine has four or 
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six cylinders. The 
figures are so 
No Smoke or close and com- 
mercial competi- 


Odor of Exhaust _ 


tion has improved 
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both types to such a degree within the past 
twelve months that the prospective pos- 
sessor of a six might conceivably match 
coins with another who expressed his pref- 
erence for a four and either might be well 
content to win or lose so far as any actual 
engine difference under normal service con- 
ditions were concerned. 

The year was also marked by the inva- 
sion of the multi-cylinder type of engine,- 
having either eight or twelve cylinders: set 
in the form of a V, and occupying the 
same amount of space in the chassis as the 
four and the six respectively. These have 
proved successful to a marked degree, but 
to an extent their use has been confined to 
those motorists who do not come under 
the heading of “men of moderate means.” 
1916 is also identified with a renaissance 
in the art of body building, and some of 
the productions are seemingly emblematic 
of those which will feature in connection 
with the car of tomorrow. These will be re- 
ferred to again in the course of this article. 

Before leaving friend car of today, it 
will be profitable to enumerate several 
little things with which it is fitted and to 
refer to some of the promises it makes 
but does not invariably perform. It is 
fitted with tires which on rare occasions 
blow out and niore frequently puncture, 
it has gear and brake levers which are 
both unsightly and awkward (abomina- 
tions in the sight of the driver). It has 
brakes which need better attention than 
they usually receive, an exhaust which 
seems to delight in the emission of black, 
evil-smelling smoke, and a carburetor 
which sometimes fails to cope adequately 
with the mixed fuels masquerading un- 
der the name of gasoline. Assuming that 
the carburetor is really efficient despite 
the handicap under which it is expected 
to operate, the motorist may travel some 
fifteen miles or so on each gallon of al- 
leged fuel, costing possibly thirty cents. 
To the foregoing add lubricating and 
cooling systems of more or less complex 
nature, recollect possible troubles in con- 
nection with them and, finally, feel some- 
what surprised at the ‘confidence you re- 
pose in your car. Remember that this 
confidence is fully justified just for so 
long as the personal equation is taken 
into account and that the various parts 
of the car's soul (and streamline body) re- 
ceive the attention they demand as a return 
for faithful service rendered. 
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WHAT THE PERFECT Car SHOULD BE 


Let it be assumed as an axiom that the 


perfect automobile should be the vehicle of 
the individual owner plus his family, that 
it should enable them to leave the beaten 
paths and to strike out into the byways, that 
with it the pleasures of the countryside 
should take on a totally new aspect, in that 
the beauties of nature may be enjoyed to 
the full without dependency on any ulterior 
source of transportation and that, in short, 
the possession of a car confers upon its 
owner the right to assume part proprietor- 
ship with Henley in his immortal line, “I am 
the Master of my Fate, I am the Captain 
of my Soul,” in a sense unknown by the 
individual forced to rely on railroads and 
live trammeled by timetables. 
the sense of freedom conferred by the own- 
ership of a car on those who reside for a 
portion of the year twenty miles or more 
from the city and the theatre, and endeavor 


Add to-these-: 


to reconstruct the tragedy of former days, 
when the journey to or from town had to 
be undertaken, perhaps, by train, tube, trol- 
ley, ferry or wagon mixed in varying pro- 
portions, and with each change of method 
‘of transportation adding to the miseries of, 
even a comparatively short trip. Compare 
the picture of the past with the present and, 
pursuing the line of thought, imagine what 
tomorrow/or the day after may bring in the 
way of added refinement and luxury to- 
what is now a pleasant enough trip. 


THE Car oF TOMORROW 


Present indications are that the car 
which, under the old order, would be re- 
ferred to as the 1917 model will differ but 
little in outward appearance from the prod- 
ucts of the present year. The body may 
hang a little lower, owing, principally, to the 
fact that the springs will be more nearly 
flat. Efforts may be made to reduce the 


` present average wheelbase of a hundred 
and twenty inches by about four inches. 


een. 


THE GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN 


AUTOMOBILE 
yi i 
Average 
Year Cars Built Total Value Price 
1899 3,700 $4,750,000 $1,284 
1903 11,000 12,650,000 1,150 
1904 21,700 30,000,000 1,382 
1905 25,000 40,000,000 1,600 
1906 34,000 62,900,000 1,850 
1907 44,000 93,400,000 2,123 
1908. 85,000 137,800,000 1,602 
1909 126,500 164,200,000 1;298 
1910 187,000 225,000,000 1,203 
1911 210,000 226, 500,00 1,078 
1912 378,000 373,000,000 987 
1913 485,000 425,000,000 878 
1914 515,000 490,000,000 951 
1915 892,000 723,000,000 811 
*1916 1,200,000 900,000,000 750 
*Estimated 


This reduction will be, however, effected 
by a readjustment of the spring suspension, 
and the body capacity will be in no way 
reduced. 
~ higher and a trifle narrower, and the gen- 
eral effect of these deviations from the 
Present type will be that the car will appear 
more compact than formerly. In many 
cases the streamline of the body will be 
slightly broken by the top of a cowl located 
between the front and rear compartments. 
Especial attention will be given to the inte- 
rior appointments of the touring body, 
which will, in many cases, be fitted with in- 
dividual seats arranged to swivel around, 
as is the case in some of the more luxurious 
covered cars at present. Interior and step 
illuminating electric lights will come into 
more general use, cigar lighters and hair 
curler heaters will be included in the regu- 
lar equipment, and in fact the touring car 
-of-the immediate- future-will-be-turned out 
with many of those little refinements which 
have hitherto been confined almost exclu- 
sively to the limousine or sedan. 

In the case of.the coming enclosed car 


Radiators will be just a little 
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of standard type there are already instances 
of the interior decoration scheme being de- 
signed by famous modistes and it is morally 
certain that many of the leading builders 
will surpass all previous efforts in regard 
to appropriate trimmings and interior fur- 
nishings that are tasteful and practical. 

For the motorist who loves the open 
‘country and who also~ is partial to the 
theater or the dance, but who is able to keep 
~ one-car. only; =the rapid development of the 
detachable type of covered body has proved 
a stroke of good fortune. This type is so 
designed that it may be readily installed on 
the regular touring body when needed, and 
as quickly removed when not required with- 
out the use of special tools or the employ- 
ment of a mechanic. The possession of 
such a body enables the owner to thoroughly 
enjoy a’ winter trip, fully protected from 
‘inclement weather, at a cost which is rela- 
tively exceedingly low. A year ago many 
of these detachable: bodies were likely to 
give trouble through rattling or other 
causes, but more perfect designing and 
workmanship have removed these faults. 

There were no radical mechanical 
changes in 1916, although the sum of 
many minor improvements effected dur- 
ing the year left their mark on the car 
as a whole and materially improved it. 
The car of to-morrow will continue to 
gain in mechanical efficiency along simi- 
lar lines. No very startling changes are; 


. 


the pleasure automobile inspected at. 
national shows early in 1917 is pretty 
sure to be equipped with a ‘block cast 
engine having reciprocating parts of re- 
duced weight and accurate balance. 
The small bore cylinder will continue 
to gain in popularity and the engine will 
form a unit with the clutch and the 
transmission. Improved methods of car- 
bureter adjustment will be strongly in 
evidence, and it is anticipated that the 
vacuum type of fuel feed will be used 
almost universally. 


ELECTRIFICATION AND TRANSMISSION ~ 


All cars, except the very low-priced’ 
productions, will be fitted with engine- 
driven tire pumps, and it is estimated that 
ninety-nine models out of each hundred: 
will be fitted with electrically-operated 
starting and lighting systems of improved. 
type and greatly reduced weight. As a rule 
the ignition will be cared for by the general 
electric system, the individual magneto be- 
ing used in comparatively few cars. There. 
is a strong tendency towards simplifying 
‘methods of lubrication, oil bolts with reser- 
voirs taking the place of the conventional 
grease cups in some cases. An almost revo- 
lutionary development in this direction is 
the introduction of a system whereby the 
work of filling up with lubricant is ren- 
dered necessary only about twice a year. ` 

The only opponents to the almost univer- 
sally employed selective type of trausmis- 
sion are the magnetic and the hydraulic 
types. The former has been developed to 
a point which apparently closely approaches 
perfection, and it seems likely to attain 
popularity in the near future in a marked 
degree. The hydraulic system, although not 
by any means new in principle, has not been 
developed to any extent in its possible re- 
lation to the pleasure car. It may, how- 
ever, prove to be a force to be reckoned 
with before very long. 
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-The common hobble-bush, one of the vibur- 
num family, shows handsome white flowers 
and large leaves turning red in autumn 


ATIVE gardening for the amateur is 

a new art, though the soft beauty of 
the landscape work in our modern city 
parks has become a source of refreshment 
and pleasure to thousands of people. But 
the fact is not realized by many people that 
the high-priced artists who have created it 
get some of their best effects by copying 
directly from nature and frequently use ex- 
clusively native flowers and shrubs. These 
very plants are growing wild and free in 
our woods and along our country roads. 
Almost everyone is somehow or other with- 
in reach of the country, especially by motor, 
and the art of landscape gardening need 
not be given over entirely to the profes- 
sional if we once begin to appreciate the 
possibilities of our woodland plants. 

One of the greatest joys in native garden- 
ing the amateur finds in gathering his own 
material and working out his own design. 
If he wishes to develop it without profes- 
sional aid, he will take pleasure in the de- 
signing of open spaces and banks of green- 
ery. And the procuring of the desired 
plants and vines year by year may lead— 
particularly if he has a useful automobile 
and some boys and girls to assist in the 
scarch — to woodland expeditions of long 
remembered benefit and delight. 


Wuat Native GARDENING MEANS 


The new native planting does not consist 
in placing specimen plants of one’s favor- 
ite flowers in uncongenial proximity in 
hard formal beds, to be laboriously shel- 
tered through the winter in hothouses or 
renewed every year with labor and. expense. 
Once planted it requires little care beyond 
occasional pruning. The plants, growing 
in their native habitat, withstand undaunted 
the summer’s heat and winter's cold. More- 
over, whereas the cultivated garden is a 
mudbank, as someone says, for half the 
year, this with its varied foliage and its 
winter color in stems and berries has a new 
beauty with every season. It has perma- 


nence, it has virility, it is in harmony with 


the spirit of the locality. 
“The lawn is the canvas on which the 
home picture is painted.” If the house and 


GARDENING WITH 
THE CAR 


Wherein the Lover of Native Shrubs 
and Plants Finds Endless Pleasure 


CAROLINE M. RICE 


Shad-bush is one of our best and earliest 
flowering wild shrubs. Its white blos- 
soms open almost before the leaves 


trees give the picture its main accent, it is 
the lawn spaces and the massing of shrub- 
bery that give the final effect of symmetry 
and of light and shade. Nature’s methods 
are followed as closely as possible. Harsh, 
ugly foundation lines disappear behind 
heavy plantings of shrubbery. Bed lines 
are never straight nor geometrical, but curve 
irregularly with careless grace. Flowers in 
masses give high lights of colors. 

The size and situation of the grounds will 
determine whether one should leave open 
vistas, as is possible with plenty of space 
or on a hillside, or enclose a small yard with 
privacy to shut out the sight of ugly walls 
and surroundings. With small grounds the 
gardener should not attempt to get in minia- 
ture all the effects of a park, but should 
select one or two simpler ideas and carry 
then: out. In the end, whether the place 
be large or small, if he follows the correet 
general principles, lie will give his grounds 
a distinction that was lacking under the old 
treatment of formality and restraint. 


COLLECTING THE PLANTS 


When the amateur native gardener has 
worked out a design suitable to the ground 
he is to develop, he next considers what 
vines, shrubs, flowers and trees can be found 
in his locality suitable to his purpose. If 
he thinks there will be little material at 
hand, let him try what can be done within 
ten miles of his home, and he will be pleas- 
antly surprised. If he is possessed of the 
true nature lover’s spirit, he may develop 
the enthusiasm of a collector. 

Vet it is well to remember to have a con- 
science as to where the plants-are obtained. 
The immediate roadside should never be 
despoiled, nor any weodland nook shorn of 
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Among the dogwoods, considerable variety 
is available for the maker of native gar- 
dens. This is the alternate-leaved form 


its beauty. Sometimes permission should 
be obtained from the owner of the property. 
As the fall is generally the best time for 
transplanting, one possible method of se- 
lecting is to go through the woods or 
meadows when the plants are in their prime, 
marking choice specimens with bits of tape 
or colored wool. These can be noted and 
procured later at the proper season. One 
advantage of seeking one’s own plants is 
that it takes one to see the woods under the. 
changing lights of the varying scasons of 
the year. Even trees do not present too 
dificult a problem for the amateur land- 
scape lover; he is planting for the future. 

The shrub planting is a very interesting 
part of landscape work. The shrub border 
serves with softening effect as a back- 
ground, as a boundary, or for foundation 
planting as against the house, and if prop- 
erly selected is attractive on its own account 
at all seasons of the year. In spring the 
blossoms begin, to be followed by a varicty 
of shades of massed foliage and late sum- 
mer flowers; then its scarlet, gold and pur- 
ple leaves give an autumn tone, while bright 
berries and even stems of striking colorings 
give pleasure in a dreary winter landscape. 


WILp SHRUBS AND VINES 


Our countryside affords a great variety 
of shrubs excellent for these purposes. 
Counted as small trees or tall shrubs for the 
background in the taller border are the 
larger varieties of sumac, handsome with 
their plume-like red fruit panicles; the 
sheep or nanny-berry; black haw holding 
aloft its white summer flower tufts and con- 
spicuous fruiting, and the sassafras, which 
turns to soft orange and red in autumn. 
The elderberry is beautiful with its fra- 
grant white flowers and purple berry clus- 
ters. The hazelnut droops its long catkins in 
carly spring and later bears its nuts in oddly- 
ruffled fruit husks. The bright yellow blos- 
soms of the witch hazel come very late in 
the fall. The dogwood, especially desirable, 
has white flowers, but berries and twigs of 
various colorings according to the variety. 
The stems of the willows, too, add to the 
winter garden. The viburnums — arrow 
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wood and the high bush cran- 3 
berry—are especially good. 

Of the medium sized shrubs 
the coral berry, or Indian cur- 
rant, is most useful in all land- 
scape work, covering steep banks 
and mingling its berries in the 
border. Others are the maple- 
leaved viburnum and ihe fra- 
grant sumac. Wild blackberries 
and raspberries can be used. 
Chokeberries for a loamy soil 
(the black and the red planted 
in contrasting groups), and lead 
plant for rocky slopes are both 
valuable for massing. But wild 
roses should be a chief delight, 
and there are many varieties. 
The prairie rose, very hardy, 
with profuse blossoming and 
bright red hips, is the best of all. 


PLANTING ARRANGEMENTS 


For the best effects in the 
shrub border too much sprink- 
ling in of the different kinds is 
not good. Better is a massing in 
groups of a dozen or more of one 
sort, with three or four plants 
of unusual character scattered 
through to accent the different 
seasons with their blooming. 
Some attention must be paid 
to the nature of the ground, 
whether it be wet or dry, of light soil or 
rich, or shady or exposed, as certain shrubs 
require special conditions. Most of the 
varieties mentioned will grow in a wide 
range of soil. As for pruning it should be 
done not all at once in the spring, but from 
time to time after each sort has done bloom- 
ing. Of shrubs that attract wild birds, it 
is known that the elderberries are used as 
food by fifty-seven varieties of birds and 
the dogwood and sumac by forty-seven 
each. Wild cherries, too, are good for this. 

What charming effects can be secured 
with vines! The sunny porch is shaded, 
the shady porch is framed in clambering 
festoons, an unsightly wall transformed into 
a fall of living green; an airy pergola tosses 


The flowers of the string cherry are 
followed by fruits beloved by the birds 
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ALL-YEAR NATIVE SHRUBS 


Silky dogwood (Cornus sericea)—White flowers in June; light green 
foliage; orange and purple, blue berries in autumn; purple stems 
in winter. ; 

Grey stemmed dogwood (C. paniculata)—White flowers in June; 
dark green foliage; rose to orange, white berries in fall; grey 
stems in winter. 

Arrow-wood (Viburnum dentatum)—White flowers in May or 
June; true green, glossy, dentated leaves ; rich purple, bright blue 
berries in fall; light brown stems in winter. 

Sheepberry (Viburnum lentago) —-Creamy white flowers in June: 
light green, glossy leaves; orange, with large blue-black berries 
in autumn; grey stems in winter. 

Highbush cranberry (Viburnum opulus)—White flowers in May and 
June; red-green leaves; purple and bronze with brilliant scarlet 
berries in autumn; light stems in winter. 

Ninebark (Spirea opulifolia)—White to cream flowers in June; 
yellow green foliage, red seed pods in July; yellow in fall; light 
tan, peeling bark in winter. 


PLANTS FOR FLOWERS, FOLIAGE OR FRUIT 


Elder (Sambucus Canadensis)—Large lacy umbels of white flowers 
in July; black berries in August. 
Wild roses (Rosa blanda, setigera, etc.)—Pink flowers in May, June 
or July; red fruits in fall or winter. 
Wild crab-apple (Pyrus coronaria)—Pink flowers in early spring. 
Redbud (Cercis Canadensis)—Purplish pink flowers in April and 


May. 

Witch-hazel (Hamamelis virginica)—Yellow flowers after leaves 
have fallen in October, November and December. Foliage yel- 
low in autumn. 


OTHER GOOD PLANTS 


Smooth sumac—Good all season for beautiful foliage which becomes 
brilliant red in autumn. Attractive red seed pods. 
Fragrant sumac—Fragrant, very dark green foliage; pea-size red 
berries in July. 


with sprays. Only vines must be pruned 
sufficiently to keep the growth from becom- 
ing rank. The well-known Virginia Creeper 
is good for such uses, but is liable to bring 
insects about the veranda. Virgin’s Bower 
is a dainty native clematis. Bittersweet is 
a familiar autumn sight climbing fence cor- 
ners along country roads, hanging thick 
with clusters of yellow berries, split to show 
their scarlet centers; but it is not so often 
used as it should be for covering walls and 
trellises. The trumpet creeper, a handsome 
vine, is native as far north as Illinois and 
Pennsylvania. The moonseed, when brought 
in from the woods and cultivated, becomes 
a beautiful climbing vine. Then, too, wild 
smilaxes, the green brier and the cat brier 


The-red berried elder blooms a month 
or two earlier than the common kind 


HOUSE & GARDEN 


respond attractively to cultiva- 
tion. Among the most vigorous 
and beautiful of native vines is 
the wild grape. This should 
have plenty of room, as it often 
grows to a height of 400. For a 
pergola it is very handsome, the 
long sprays of well shaped and 
expectant tendrils swaying grace- 
fully from the denser masses. 


FLOWER Sorts To GATHER 


As for flowers, here our gar- 
den is so different from the old 
flower bed type that our grand- 
mothers might have asked where 
the garden was! That is it—it 
is nowhere, for it is everywhere; 
the whole place isa garden. And 
instead of herding flowers to 
some small remote space to which 
one may occasionally find one’s 
way, we have them banked under 
or against the shrubbery, run- 
ning down a hillside, or colonized 
in an open space beneath the 
trees, perhaps rioting in a green 
and unexpected nook; clumps 
and masses of wild asters, phlox, 
bluebells, wind flowers or wild 
lilies. To those who love them 
these wild flowers have a more 
delicate and spiritual beauty and 
grace than the cultivated species. 

Other native flowers are columbines, 
coreopsis, and, near a waterside, wild blue 
flag, the handsome hibiscus, bearing flowers 
3” or more across (it is useful, too, as a 
border shrub), and the modest but free 
blooming little spider-wort. A handsome 
eastern garden has a walk massed with yel- 
low cone flowers, which are among our com- 
monest wayside blossoms. Goldenrod in 
its many plumy varieties is effective, but it 
impoverishes the soil, killing its weaker 
neighbors, and can be introduced only spar- 
ingly. These prairie flowers grow in their 
native habitat, with a protection of tangled 
grass roots and decaying vegetation. Wild 
flowers are best moved in the fall, set out 
in the afternoon, and shaded a few days. 


Pin cherries grow from 20’ to 40’ high; 
their flowers come with the leaves 
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The latest thermos suitease is a restaurant for 
sir people. The case is wood eovered with 
glazed Therduc. Complete with three bottles. 
two metal food bores, sugar box, butter jar and 
sir sels of spoons, forks, knives. ete. $45 


ULTIMATE TOUCHES OF MOTOR COMFORT 


As manufacturers confess their inability to improve the machinery, they 
have turned their energies to improving the comforts and conveniences of 
the cars. These are a few of their efforts. For the names of shops od- 
dress HOUSE & GARDEN. They may be purchased through the 
HOUSE & GARDEN Shopping Service, 440 Fourth Az enue, New 

York City 


Folded up, this table occupies only 1%" x 9“ XR 
24”. Unfolded it is a complete table 2’ wide by 
4’ tong, amply strong for luncheon parties. The 
wood is bireh. All metal parts are rust-proofed. $5 


The binding is soft, white 
washable rubber, the lights 
green and amber or orange 
and amber, making a restful, 
convenient goggle. 75e. 


Designed to go under the hood, the 

O. H. Klaron is a powerful horn with 

a motor that makes 30,000 noise con- 
tacts a minute 


The O. H. Klaret may be used either 

outside or in, being driven by motor 

and making a racket to be hcard half 
a mile away 


The top tray of this auto wardrobe trunk is Designed for cars with limited tonneau space, this running board motor restaurant is 
i equipped with two Thermos bottles, food jar, two metal food bores and sir sets of forks, 


so made that it ean be left standing. Made 


of heavy eoated black keratol and leather spoons, knives, etc., $50. For seren persons, $1.50 extra 


The house stands at the top of a slight rise with broad lawns stretching about it on alt sides. Dense shrubbery planting and tall 
trees in the immediate vicinity of the terrace assure privacy. The construction is plaster over stone; the architecture, modern 
English domestic based on Tudor precedents with a strong Italian feeling incorporated 


From a decorative standpoint the music room is an unusual but 
successful combination of periods. The furnishings are mainly Adam 
and the room is a mixture of Adam and Italian Renaissance 


“B Rao K FIELDE 


Meritorious For Its Architecture, Its 
Furmshings and Its den Setting 


WILSON EYRE & McILVAINE, architects 


The east terrace is paved with slabs of native stone. In the middle 
is a marble basin surrounded by a design in vari-colored tiles. 
Striped awnings and box trees lend intimacy 
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In the library the plaster walls are sand finished, the same tone enriching the moulded plaster cetling. The curtains are casement cloth. 
The woodwork is confined to the built-in bookcases and the chimney, the oak being simply paneled with classical pillars at either side. 
The room may be characterized as having a strong Tudor fceling 


In one of the bedrooms is a set of black and gald lacquer decorated 
with Chinese designs, while the chair is Queen Anne, the lines of the 
bed are unusual but suitable for that type of decoration 


A COUNTRY HOUSE 


The Residence of Jay Cooke III, Esq., 
at Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia 


The English spirit that characterizes the other rooms is maintained 
in the dining-room. Here is used an excellent set of Chippendale. 
The window shades ore of the old-fashioned painted type 
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N 1492 Columbus discov- 

ered America. About 400 
years later Americans dis- - 
covered the country. It came about somewhat in this fashion: 

Groups of idealistic young men, many of them still sporting 
their senior honors, began to burn with a great zeal for social up- 
lift. They saw the crowded cities, and wept. They saw the shoddy 
output of American factories and American factory life, and set 
themselves to right matters. The road to salvation, they pointed 
out, led back to the land. Having found that road, they them- 
selves walked upon it, as an example to the nation. In various 
sections of the country sprang up communities, many of them co- 
operative and communistic, devoted to reclamation of farm lands, 
the revival of handicraft and the intensive simple life. 

The papers were full of it at the time. Likewise was the market 
flooded with all manner of handmade articles—rag rugs, bayberry 
dips, Colonial chairs and pottery. Then, somehow, the 
movement petered out. 


HE town of M 

of just such a community. Now M 
from a dozen other New England villages. It consists of one 
main street and a sprouting of muddy side lanes. On the com- 
mon stand the two churches, the postoffice, the general store, the 
hotel and the town hall. The houses are all painted white with 
green shutters. The inhabitants are either very old or very young, 
for the youths seek the city as soon as they reach the earning age. 
The only organization, apart from the Dorcas Circle and the 
Grange, are a Thief Detecting Society, with a history as ancient 
and honorable as the Ancient and Honorable Artillery of Boston 
—and as useless; and a safe and sane Shakespeare Club which 
meets once a month to read aloud from a Bowlderized edition, the 
men of the class re-reading the passages out of an unexpurgated 
copy the next morning in the back room of Bart Simm's general 
store. It goes without saying that life 
in M is truly rural—to the nth 
degree of v. 

To this town came a band of zealous 
young men. They bore the torch of 
the great movement. And they were 
sincere, do. not be mistaken, and hard- 
working and self-sacrificing. Land was 
bought, a co-operative mill erected and 
the community started in on its hand- 
made life. The natives viewed these 
newcomers with suspicion, but when re- 
porters began traveling all the way 
from the city to write up the movement, 
they were won over. M „which 
had not been on the map since the In- 
dians held a massacring festival there 
several generations back, blossomed in 
this effulgence of newspaper publicity. 
Moreover, the movement showed prog- 
ress; newcomers joined the band; the 
natives lent their aid. It looked as 
though the world was going to be 
saved. America stood a good chance 
of having her cities depopulated and 
her factory problems solved. 

To-day the movement is rarely men- 
tioned in M The natives dis- 
miss it with few words. In a barn 
down the brook the hand looms are 


in the Connecticut Valley was the center 
is no different 
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falling to bits and the hand presses and eee, 


the bayberry dip moulds and the pot- 

ters’ wheels are all rusting away. Some of the men are left; 
they have gotten their fcet on the earth and they form the nucleus 
of a delightful intellectual circle. 

The movement failed, failed as it did in a dozen such centers. 
And yet, despite the failure of these zealous backers to the land, 
America has seen a steady increase in country living and farm 
reclamation during the past decade. The problem the dreamers 
were helpless to solve is being gradually solved to-day. What 
they tried to do by hand is being accomplished by machine. 
Modernity triumphed over medizvalism. 

Salvation still lies along the road that leads back to the land, 
but the men and women are being led there by the automobile. In 
short, it is the Gasoline Trail that leads back to the land, for 
the automobile has made country living possible for the city 
man, and he delights in his new-found existence. 


BACK BY THE GASOLINE TRAIL 


H E RM I ‘TT. AGA 


Oh, for a country place I know 

Where elms stand in a windy row 
Where larches frame the crimson sun 
And maples turn vermilion 

And branchy oaks stand wide and still 
Each like a green, inverted hill. 

There when I'd dreamed a day or two 
I'd have a room made neat for you— 
For trees, they are such lonesome things 
With all their leaves and whisperings! 
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N general, you can meas- 

ure the standard: of a na- 
tion’s civilization by what its 
people will put up with on the road. And you can also trace the 
trend of a nation’s life by following traffic to its destination. The 
Korean ox team lumbering along through the slough of mud is 
as striking an epitome of Korea as a twin-six bowling down a 
macadam stretch is of America. The Korean team goes to a 
farmhouse that is about as tumbledown as the road and as out 
of date as the oxen; and the twin-six turns into a place that is 
relatively as modern as the macadam it has spun upon. 

The Gasoline Trail goes as far back to the land as the roads 
will allow, and every step of its way is marked with progress. 
At first it boomed the suburbs. To-day it is booming the country, 
the better roads stretching out farther and farther from the city. 
At present no less than 6,000,000 families live on farms in this ` 
country, and the number is increasing. 

There are to-day more gentlemen farmers than a decade ago, 
more old country places being renovated and rebuilt to suit modern 
living, more country villages taking a fresh lease on life because 
of the influx of up-to-date ambitions and wide-awake views brought 
them by new inhabitants from the city. 

No one dares prophesy what the end will be. Doubtless the 
price of cars will come down even lower than the reachable prices 
of to-day. Doubtless some modern magician will find a cheap sub- 
stitute for gasoline. In that day our 2,500,000 automobile owners 
will leap to 5,000,000. While this will not clear the slums or 
solve factory conditions, it will mean a greater migration country- 
ward. City folk will become convinced that fresh air is better 
to breathe than smoke and grime, silence better than racket, fresh 
vegetables better than canned, flowers from one’s own garden 
more pleasing than flowers from a corner florist. Once convinced 
of this, the joys of a handmade country life will seize them, and 
what the dreamers of the 90’s strove to do will be accomplished 
in good time. Already the light is upon 
the horizon; but it is the glow from 
electric headlights. Already the host is 
heard moving; but it is the hum from 
countless motors. The old order 
changes, yielding place to the new, and 
Ford reveals himself in many ways. 


UT to return to M : 
The only benefit it derived from 
the invasion of the Back-to-the-Landers 
was the publicity, the tiny circle of in- 
tellectuals and a wealth of wisdom anent 
the inability of some folks to pay their 
bills. M is scarcely any better 
to-day for the community having lived 
there. But M is better for the 
men of the town who have bought auto- 
mobiles, for the farmers thereabouts 
who have aspired to flivvers and for the 
tides of automobile traffic that pour 
back and fortl along the one long, 
house-lined Main Street. The automo- 
bile has made M “loosen up,” 
live down the parsimonious reputation 
of its New England forefathers. It 
has made the county officials fix the 
roads and keep them fixed, and it has 
brought a host of people to the town 
who never before heard of the place. 
Ten years from now the youths will 
be content to remain in town. Already, 
when you talk to the natives, you do not hear them complaining 
about how hard it is to live up there away from all the city fun 
and convenience. For this the automobile does. For city folks 
it makes country living possible and for country folks its makes 
country living livable. a 
Life in M is beginning to look up with a vengeance. It 
broke out into a town masque last year, and Shakespeare is being 
played al fresco (from the unexpurgated) by otherwise staid and 
theatre-abhorring natives. This spring the Thief Detecting Society 
aspired to—and accomplished—a seven course dinner, served just 
the way banquets are at the Waldorf. The latest dispatch brings 
the news that the town fathers have clubbed together and pur- 
chased a fire engine—not one of yer old horse-drawn ve-hickles, 
by Heck, but a brand-new, sure-enough, honest-to-goodness auto- 
mo-bile fire in-gine! 


Harry Kemp. 
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Wilson Eyre & McIlvaine, architects 
A GARDEN THRESHOLD 


It is best to come into a garden by slow degrees. The g ed gate, the low steps, the shad- 
owed path—by such stages is the beauty reached. This e progress of one who visits the 
garden that surrounds the residence of Jay Cook III. Esa.. at Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia 
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In the fully open blooms of Lilium tigrinum the 
petals curl back until they almost touch the base 
of the flower 


CONS TP DERASING T HSE 


The 


Flower 
A Score 


OTWITHSTANDING all its subdi- 
visions and subgenera, the lily has one 
striking peculiarity: it defies hybridization 
—or it has seemed to, thus far. All the 
lilies in the world appear to have been 
created by divine fiat, and finished. And 
man’s efforts and interferences are, in their 
case, of no avail in changing them. 
This is not to say that no hybrids have 
ever been grown. There have been a great 


many, as a matter of fact, for growers are 
by no means satisfied with what Nature has 
done for us in the way of lilies, any more 
than they are satisfied with what she has 


The “gold banded lily of Japan” is white 
with golden bands, and studded with pur- 
ple spots. The flowers are 6“ or 8” across 


of a Hundred Sorts 


L. Canadense, var. flavum, 
is an easy-to-grow yellow 
sort 


the 
GRACE TABOR 


done in the way of other plants, wide world 
over. The hundred-odd species and vari- 
eties which she has furnished are regarded 
by man as only a good beginning. 

But though crossing has been accom- 
plished hundreds of times, and seed has de- 
veloped from such crossings which, being 
sown, has duly sprouted and produced tiny 
lily plants unlike either of the parents in 
appearance and unlike each other, blossom- 
ing time brings only the same old flowers. 
Verily it is a mystery. 

Only one in all the long list of lilies is 
suspected of being a hybrid; and that is sus- 
pected only because it is not found wild any- 
where in the world, while all the others are. 
Not being able to locate the place of its na- 
tivity, botanists are driven to the suspicion 
that this old Nankeen lily—Lilium testa- 
ceum—may be a cross between the true Ma- 
donna lily of southern Europe and Lilium 
Chalcedonicum of Greece. 


DIFFERENT TRUE ForMS 


Most familiar of all forms, because we 
all know it in the common tiger lily of old 
dooryards, is the “Turk’s cap”—literally 
just that. In this form the petals, or peri- 
anth segments, as they call them in lilies, 
are curved or rolled back until their tips 
almost touch the base of the flower where 
it joins the stem. In some species the even- 
ness of this rolling back or recurving is 
quite remarkable, while in others it is no- 
ticeably irregular. The tiger lily is one of 
the latter, its segments frequently showing a 
twist as well as the recurve. 

The plant which everyone knows as the 
Easter lily in this part of the world, but 


A transparent carmine red, seeming to be laid over 
white, characterizes the Turk’s cap L. speciosum, 
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var. rubrum 


LILIES 


Which Always 
of Good Varieties for 


Come True 


Garden 


which is not the true Madonna lily at all, 
is probably the next best known lily; and it 
may stand as the representative of the next 
form—the funnel or trumpet shaped. In 
this the segments curve outward from the 
rather long tube of the flower, but do not 
recurve so decidedly, though in some they 
do a little. The flowers, however, are dis- 
tinctly like a trumpet when analyzed. 

The two remaining forms are practically 
only one, the difference being in the way the 
flowers hang on their stems rather than in 
their shape. Spreading and but very slightly 
outward curving, their segments are formed 


Nearly pure white, L. speciosum, var. al- 
bum, is a strikingly handsome lily, though 
less thrifty than the red form 
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to make them look like dainty bells intheir 
outlines; but one group is upstanding, 
forming natural cups or chalices, while 
the other droops and nods and sways for 
all the world as if it were actually a set 
of elfin chimes. So the first is called the 
cup or chalice form, while the other is 
appropriately known as bell shaped. 


Tre Coors or Lites 


Thus we come to color. Well, there 
are just four distinct colors, including 
white, in the lily tribe, though there are 
several gradations which some list as 
separate colors. There are three degrees 
or shades of yellow, and there are red, 
pink and white. Some of the yellows are 
pale; some lean so to red that orange- 
scarlet results; the reds are all scarlets 
save in the speciosum and Japonicum 
strains; and the pinks are all rosy or with 
a tendency toward mauve rather than the 
salmon shade. Thus there are really two 
distinct reds to be considered: the scarlet, 
and the American Beauty rose or Bur- 
gundy red. All of the pinks are related 
to the latter, and are hideously inhar- 
monious with the former. So immedi- 
ately it is apparent that these speciosum 
or Melpomene lilies must never be as- 
sociated with any but the white lilies or 
others of their own kind; for there are no 
colors that clash more unpleasantly than 
do these two separate reds. 

At last we come to the final division of 
the lily family—the easy-to-grow and the 
not-easy-to-grow. With the former before 
you and the latter eliminated altogether, you 
are then ready to make your own especial 
selection, fairly forewarned. 


Easy Sorts To Grow 


Right at the beginning we must put 
Lilium elegans, from Japan. This may be 
classed as orange, though it is not always 
just that, being what growers call “vari- 
able.” It is an erect or chalice lily, with 
several varieties. The one called fulgens is 
really very splendid, a deep orange-red. 
Another is atrosanguininm, darker and a 
true, deep, rich red—of the scarlet alliance, 
always remember. Variety alutacewm is a 
good clear yellow, while bicolor is yellow at 
the center and red farther out. Any one or 
all of these are practically as easy to grow 
as grass; you can hardly fail with them. 

Running a close second to Lilium elegans 
and its varieties is the Chinese Lilium con- 
color, which is bright scarlet, and its va- 


The rather insignificant flowers are borne 
in upward curving clusters at the ends of 
horizontal, teafless stems 


THE AGAVE— A STUDY 


The Madonna lily is superb in color and form. 
Take special pains to keep it free from disease 
after growth starts 


riety partheneion, which is a clear, true 
yellow. Confine yourself to one or the 
other of these species. There is not suffi- 
cient difference between them to warrant 
having both in one garden. 

In the rose-red division Lilium specio- 
sum, another from Japan, is supreme, and 
every garden ought to have a clump or mass 
of these, planted where you cannot see 
them and the scarlet lilies at the same time. 
For myself, I like them better than I do 
the more brilliant and glaring reds. Lilium 
speciosum, var. rubrum, is said to be more 
hardy and thrifty than the type (L. specio- 


———— 


A single tall stalk rises from the basai 
leaves. This Agave werklei is a “eentury 
plant“ and dies after blaoming 


— 


Photographs by Dr. E. Bade 
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sum), but I have found them both per- 
fectly satisfactory and no one will have 
any difficulty with either, I am sure. The 
type is almost white, overlaid with a deli- 
cate pink flush and dotted with rich red 
spots. It is a magnificent flower, indeed. 
The variety (rubrum) is a transparent 
carmine-red which also has the effect of 
being laid over white. 

The darkest of all lilies is L. Brownii, 
held by some to be not a distinet species, 
but only a variety of L. Japonicum, being 
native to the same parts of Japan. Hap- 
pily this is an “easy-to-grow” and espe- 
cially recommended to beginners by the 
authorities. It is not as showy as some, 
but nevertheless is very attractive, for 
the inside is white, while outside it is 
deep red-purple, and the flowers are large 
and fine. It belongs to the trumpet- 
shaped class, as do all of the lily family 
that are white on the inside. 

To this class the Easter lily of to-day 
belongs— Lilium longiflorum or L. Har- 
risii, according to whether the bulbs have 
been grown in Japan or Bermuda. The 
flowers of this are much longer than 
those of any other white lily that will 
grow in the garden, and it is as fine a 
garden lily as it is for pots, foreed at 
Easter time—if you get healthy bulbs. 
To do this, buy L. tongifloruim rather than 
the bulbs of L. Harisii, for the Japan grown 
bulbs are not likely to be diseased, while 
those from Bermuda are almost sure to be. 


DISEASE PREVENTION 


This Easter lily of to-day is not the true 
Madonna lily. This is seldom seen now, 
for its susceptibility to disease has made it 
unpopular. Then, too, L. longiflorum forces 
much more easily, and everyone seems to 
think an Easter lily must be a lily in a pot 
in the house at East er time. 

As far as the disease is concerned, it is 
with a lily just as it is with any other plant; 
there is absolutely no use in trying to cure 
a disease, after it has once taken hold. The 
only cure for plant diseases is prevention; 
therefore, to grow Annunciation lilies that 
are healthy and free from disease they must 
be kent healthy and free from it, from the 
instant they stick their heads above ground, 
by early and frequent sprayings with Bor- 
deaux mixture. This gives the spores which 
cause the disease no opportunity to germi- 
nate, and this is absolutely the only way to 
control the situation. 

(Continued on page 52) 


Bulblets form an the flower stems and, 
dropping to the ground, takc root and 
Spring up after the parent dies 
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Sarah, Dutchess of Dev- 
mh onshire, A silhouette to 
ume which has been added 
defining lines of white 


Ne a century and a half ago 

Johann Kaspar Lavater, of Zur- 
ich, wrote his famous work on physi- 
ognomy, laying great stress therein on 
the power of the outline of the human 
profile to express traits of character. 
That was before the silhouette had 
come to be known by this name. Then 
it was generally called a shade. 
„What, wrote Lavater, is more im- 
perfect than a portrait of the human 
figure drawn after the shade! And 
yet what truth does not this portrait 
possess! This spring, so scanty, is 
for that reason the more pure.” 

The silhouette offers a delightful field for 
the collector to browse in. Not only is the 
silhouette portrait, genre-subject or land- 
scape, artistically interesting, but silhouettes 
are not difficult to acquire as compared with 
many other objects that attract the col- 
lector’s fancy. Of course genuine original 
examples of the work of the most noted sil- 
houettists have been in demand these many 
years past, and the prices for such speci- 
mens is higher in consequence than for un- 
signed or unknown silhouettes. However, 
a very interesting plan is to combine the new 
with the old, to collect modern silhouettes 
as well as antique ones, for it is well to re- 
member that modern silhouettists display a 
skill in this artistic craft that does not suffer 
in comparison with the earlier silhouette 
cutters. It is an art that has endured. 

As to the origin of the silhouette, tradi- 
tion has it that Korinthea, daughter of 
Dibutades, who lived about 600 B. C., found 
the affections of her lover waning and re- 
alized that she would soon be left alone. 
In her sorrow she traced the outline of 
his shadow against the white marble wall 
one day as he sat by her side. Thus, Pliny 
tells us, she sought ever to hold his image 
before her sight. Poets and painters alike 
have immortalized the pretty story. Ben- 
jamin West, Mulready, Le Brun and many 
others have employed the subject in their 
pictures, so there is no lack of evidence. 


WHO Was SILHOUETTE? 


For a long time silhouettes were, as has 
already been noted, referred to as shades. 
Often, too, they were called shadowgraphs. 

Just how the 
name silhouette 
came to be attached 
to shadow pictures 
is „interesting to 
note. Etienne de 
Silhouette 
(sometimes the 
name is spelled Si- 
houette, with- 
out the I) was a 
French Minister of 
State who was born 
in 1706 and died in 
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Which Answers the Question of Who 
Silhouette and Why and 
were Made and Collected 
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For some time German and Italian artists have 

been using silhouette drawings for illustrations. 

Little Red Riding Hood, however, is not intended 
for a Nubian 


A German silhouette illustration of Jordine and 

Joringel, by D. Polster, showing the delicacy of 

effect attained by fine lines and scroll-like curves 
on a white ground 


A country carnival, after the German fashion, vividly portrayed in solid shadow- 
graph by Ferdinand Staeger 
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H OUS BPU Sa CERRADA 


How 


In many instances the 
black was stippled on in- 
stead of being laid on 
flat, giving this effect 


1767. He was secretary to the Duc 
d’Orleans and was one of the Com- 
missioners appointed to settle the 
Franco-British frontiers in Acadia in 
1749. That was before his appoint- 
ment as Contrôleur General, which 
was made in 1757 in the face of great 
opposition, as his economical traits 
were not relished by the extravagant 
nobility. To Madame de Pompadour, 
I believe, the credit should be given 
for obtaining the appointment. Some 
day, perhaps, the world will come to 
understand how the Pompadour saved 
France as often as popularly she is 
thought to have ruined it. In the first 
twenty-four hours of Silhouette’s ministry 
economies to the extent of seventy-two mil- 
lion francs were effected, it is said. Before 
long those opposed to him denounced his 
economies bitterly. He was called the Miser 
of France, Prince of Penury, and so on. 
However, he persisted. As a result Sil- 
houette, as a name, came to be applied for 
a time to all cheap things. Etienne de Sil- 
houette died in 1767, but the memory of his 
economies outlasted his policies and found 
his name a byword abroad as well as at 
home. When the fashion for cutting por- 
trait shades was at its height in England 
about 1825, the art was given the name of 
the French Minister who had died over 
fifty years before! And the name has clung. 
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THE EARLY SiLHOUETTISTS 


In those days the portrait painters (that 
is, the less well known ones, not the mas- 
ters) found the profile shade portraits so 
skilfully cut were hurting their own busi- 
ness by reason of the very cheap prices 
which even the best of these new-art pro- 
ducers charged. I venture to say that pro- 
fessional jealousy lay at the bottom of at- 
taching Etienne de Silhouette’s name to 
something he had nothing to do with! 

The art of the silhouette was by no means 
a new thing to England in 1825. As far 
back as the time of William and Mary Mrs. 
Elizabeth Pyberg did silhouette portraits of 
the King and Queen. With Korinthea she 
shares the honors of feminine fostering of 
the art, and so do the later followers, Mrs. 
Opie (wife of the celebrated painter), Mrs. 
Leigh Hunt, Min- 
na Brandes (Ber- 
lin, 1765), Mers. 
Beetham (London, 
1785), the Empress 
Maria Theresa, the 
Princess Elizabeth 
of FE n S an 
(daughter of 
George the Third), 
Eleanor Park Cus- 
tis (step-daughter 
of George Wash- 
ington), Mrs. 
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Lightfoot (Liverpool 
1785) and the famous 
American artist, Mrs. Pa- 
tience Lovell Wright, who 
was born in 1725 and lived 
in Bordentown, New Jer- 
sey, afterwards in London. 
Of her work Horace Wal- 
pole spoke in highest praise. 


How THEY Were MADE 


Probably the heyday of 
the art of the silhouette in 
England was marked by the 
work of John Miers (1792- 
1827), of Charles of Rosen- 
berg and of Mrs. Beetham. 
Some of the silhouettes 
were cut out of black paper 
and pasted on white card. 
Others were outlined on 
card, ivory, plaster, bone, 
silk, glass, metal, etc., and 
filled in with black or oc- 
casionally gold, silver and flat color. Some 
of the silhouettes were small and others 
almost microscopic. Again, a fashion ob- 
tained with early American silhouette mak- 
ers of cutting the shade portrait out of the 
center of a white card and then backing the 
card with black cloth or paper which showed 
through the opening and thus formed the 
silhouette. Silhouettes of this sort were 
practically unknown in England, however. 
Another mode of making silhouettes was 
to paint them with a mixture concocted of 
pine soot and beer on the inside of convex 
glass surfaces backed with ivory colored 
plaster. These, of course, were very durable. 

In Germany and in other countries me- 
chanical devices were invented to facilitate 
the making of silhouettes. When such ma- 
chines were employed the sitters would be 
placed so that their shadows would fall, life 
size, upon convenient screens. The out- 
lines were then drawn. Afterwards, by 
means of a reducing pantograph, the large 


The silhouette has found place in Japanese 
art, being used effectively in two values 
or shades of intensity 


By means of a reducing pantograph the large 
shadow outline was brought down to miniature 


An old woodcut showing the first step 


in making the silhouette. Some of the 
artists turned them out at the rate of 
two a minute 


shadow picture was brought down to mini- 
ature and finally cut out or filled in with 
black pigment, as the artist elected. 
Probably cutting out was less common a 
mode of procedure than filling in with paint, 
judging from the various antique examples 
that have been handed down to us. One 
of the best known of these cutters was 
William James, “Master Hubbard,” an Eng- 
lish boy who at the age of thirteen began the 
art, exhibiting extraordinary skill, At sev- 
enteen he came to America and settled in 
Boston, finally abandoning silhouette cutting 
to take up portrait painting, influenced by 
Gilbert Stuart. Master Hubbard’s fee for 
cutting a portrait silhouette was fifty cents. 
The time he took to make one was seldom 
over half a minute! Charles Peale Polk, 
nephew of Charles Wilson Peale, in Phila- 
delphia; Doolittle, Dewey, Master Hanks, 
Griffing, William Bache and William King 
in New England; J. F. Vallée and S. Fol- 
well in Washington, were other famous 
silhouettists in America. On the Bache 
silhouettes one gencrally finds embossed 


. 


The smallest on record—eract size. A 

bull fight cut by a Merican Indian. Sil- 

houetting is a favorite pastime of those 
Indians 
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the words “Bache’s 
Patent.” Bache did silhou- 
ettes of many Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts, worthies. In- 
deed, Salem seems to have 
had a hankering for silhon- 
ettes, and silhouette exhibi- 
tions were held there in va- 
rious years from 1791 to 
1801. Doyle, who did a 
silhouette of Samuel Foster 
of Boston Tea Party fame, 
was Boston's only local sil- 
houettist of note. 


LATER SILMOUETTISTS 


Of all silhouette artists, 
however, Auguste Eduart, 
a Frenchman born in 1788 
who sought refuge in Lon- 
don in 1815 after the Napo- 
leonic disasters, was the 
most popular. Eduart 
earned a living teaching 
French in London until accident disclosed 
to him his ability to make silhouettes. 
After the death of his wife in 1825 he set 
to work making these shadow pictures, and 
his skill and success were extraordinary. 
For a full-length he charged five shillings, 
for the portrait of a child under eight, three 
shillings sixpence, and for a bust silhouette 
two-and-six. In 1839 he came to America 
and did silhouettes of all the notables of 
the day. Four years before he had pub- 
lished his “A Treatise on Silhouette Like- 
nesses,” a rare volume and onc eagerly 
sought today by collectors. 

William Henry Brown, who was born in 
Charleston, South Carolina, in 1808 and 
died in 1883, was the last of the old school 
of American silhouettists. He gave up the 
art in 1859. Brown was a quicker cutter 
than Eduart. From one to five minutes was 
the time he gave to a silhouette. His “Por- 
trait Gallery of Distinguished American 
Citizens,” illustrated in silhouette, was 

(Continued on page 50) 


Reproduced from an original by Auguste 
Eduart, made in New Orieans in 1844. 
Note the background introduced 
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MOBILIZING THE 


’ 


A new KisselKar six. Grease cups 
ore conspicuous by their absence, 
Note the slanted windshield 


The Dodge, a four cylinder tour- 
ing cor selling at a popular price 


An eight cylinder 
Peerless. This car ts 
also furnished as a 
roadster or limousine 


This eight cylinder Oldsmo- 
bile has a six passenger sport- 
ing body ond a Victoria top 


A Hupmobile fitted 
with landaulet body. 
Touring bodies with 
winter tops are fea- 
tured 


The auxiliary seats 
f this seven pas- 
senger 
p oeae 
‘ igappeor 
= into the 
floor 
when not 


The McFarlan ninety has a 
double cowl body and slanted 
windshield 


An Abbott. Detroit 
with luxurious sedan 
body 


The Scripps - Booth 
eight which exhibits 
up-to-date tendencies 
in body design 


In this Chandler limousine all, 
seven passengers, of whom five 
are inside, face forward 


An gH cyl- 
N > Ea inder Cadil- 
> ALLII M. WNT lac of grace- 


Va 1 


The latest 
Paige Fleet- 
wood mode! 
six cylinder 


car. e | 
body is of 

A Rauch & Lang elec- trne stream- 

tric brongham, suit- line type 


oble for town or 
country 


This Woods coupe may be used as a 
gasoline car, as an electric, or as 
both 
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LATEST MOTORS 


The 1917 Chalmers 

Six-30 with seven pas- 

senger double cowl 
body 


4 „ 


The Simplex- Crane with espe- 


5 e cially designed six-passenger 
| * * i 
5 r 
7 > 


A six cylinder Pierce- 

Arrow coupe with 

accommodations for 
three passengers 


The Owen Magnetic. k s A ‘ ; 

4 G ‘ 5 n American-buiit 
This car has an elec- 7 Fiat with Brewster 
trical speed changing — limousine bod 

device = : ie i 


The Mar wel! 
Speedster, a popu- 
lar low-priced car 


A Packard Tess, 
or twelve cylinder * ' ` r P 
ing ca i i Bí. The 1917 Locomobile 
E pe 4 - . with lower body and 
i slightly reduced wheel- 
base 


EN 4 = Í f f j 
The Silver spe- — X : | 
5 < — + 


cial speedster 
body mounted on 
a Willys-Knight 


Lowering the top of this h f a a. 
semi. touring White con- < 4 This car incorporates 


verts it into a seven pas- 
senger touring car 


A Walker electric adapted 
for suburban service 


A Jeffery four 
cylinder car 
with new type 
roll-edge body 


many features of in- 
écrest 


A four passenger brong- 
ham model Detroit electric 
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Photo by Jackson & Whitman 


On this Baltimore estate the back of the garage was used for the 
wall of a formal garden, an excellent idea where space permits 


J. R. Pope, architect B. V. White, architect 
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Considering the size of this two-car concrete garage, the single 
door is too small for convenience, Provision for light is good 


CONSTRUCTING THE PRIVATE GARAGE 


Where to Put 


Tie It 


ENERALLY speaking, the person who 

builds a garage expects to get more 
motoring with greater comfort and usual- 
ly for less money. By having the car closer 
at hand, more accessible, it is more usable 
and as a result more used. If nothing else 
did, this would justify the relatively small 
expense of building and maintaining one’s 
own garage on the property. 

In building such a place the following 
items should have serious consideration: 
Floor plans and number of floors, the rela- 
tion of the layout to the ground levels; 
materials, lighting (natural and artificial), 
ventilation, heating, facilities for doing 
work, equipment, supply of fuels, etc., and 
finally the relation of the garage to the other 
buildings that are near it. 

The latter may be considered briefly. If 
the other buildings are all of a certain shape 
with a fixed relation of height to width and 
length, a certain kind of material for the 
foundations, another certain kind for the 
side walls, a third for the roof, etc., in 
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© E. F. Hodgson Co. 


The ready-to-put-up garage is practical and inerpensive. 
rounded with shrubbery it can be made a factor in the garden 


Up with Your 


It — How to Make 
House 


MORRIS A. HALL 


short, if all the other buildings are in har- 
mony and each constitutes one part of the 
general scheme, the garage should be de- 
signed and built so as to conform with that 
scheme. This might influence the floor 
plan, relation to ground levels, and surely 
would influence the materials. 


FIGURING THE SIZE 


Admitting that is not the usual case, the 
size and floor plan should be taken up first. 
In most instances the rectangular shape is 
best and most economical, with a length 
about 1.6 times the width, the latter being 
fixed by the size of the car, and the needed 
working space on the sides. Thus, if the 
owner finds his car is 5’ 8” wide and feels 
sure that 3’ 2” on each side is plenty of 
working space, this gives an inside width 
of 12’. Then the best length would be about 
1.6 times this or 19’ 3”. Both these are in- 
side dimensions so the outside sizes would 
be greater, varying with the materials used. 

Unless a big turning space is available, 


Sur- 
suficient. 


It — How to 
and Grounds 


the garage should have a turntable, located 
preferably near the door and directly in 
the middle of the width. Then the work 
benches, cupboards for tools and supplies, 
etc., should be at the farther end. The 
owner’s door should be a small one and 
separate from the main garage doors. Close 
to this, preferably on either side of it, should 
be the washstand and the clothes lockers. 
Equally close on the other side should be 
the source of gasoline supply, water and 
oil. This arrangement makes it possible 
for the owner to enter, put on his motoring 
togs, fill all oil and fuel tanks and the radia- 
tor without too much walking around. 

Of course, it goes without saying that 
the gasoline and oil tanks should be of the 
safety type, buried in the ground outside 
of the garage building and as far away as 
possible. All that is inside the garage is 
the connecting pipe and outlet faucet, and 
perhaps the quantity gauge. 

If the building is long enough and wide 
enough to warrant it, a low second story, 
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Though of unusual architecture, the doors of this garage are 
The lighting, however, is inadequate for work inside 
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Frank Smart, architect 


An excellent type combining garage and chauffeur’s quarters, 
doors and drives make approach and exit easy and convenient 


or half story is desirable, for it makes a 
fine place to store a winter body in sum- 
mer, a touring body in winter, or either 
one when overhauling the chassis. This 
need not be finished off, except when it is 
desired to make provision for the chauf- 
feur, in which case a full second story, en- 
tircly finished off, and with bathroom, is 
desirable. 

The ground levels have an influence only 
when building both house and garage simul- 
taneously. In some cases it is possible to 
make good use of a hilly piece of ground 
by building the garage as part of the base- 
ment of the house. Very often a lot which 
is high in the front and low at the rear 
lends itself very well to this economical 
combination. 


CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


As to materials, it should be borne in 
mind that a fireproof building is doubly de- 
sirable, from the standpoint of protecting 
the investment in both car and building to 
say nothing of its contents, but also from 
the point of view of lowered insurance. 
With this thought fixed, cement stucco on 
hollow tile, or cement plaster on metal lath, 
all stone, all brick, or all concrete in the 
form of blocks are the most desirable. In 
making the choice, the car owner will be 
governed by the material used for the house 
and other buildings, the amount which he 
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Photo by Brown Bros. 


Where the slope of land or type of architecture permits, the gar- 
age can be made an integral part of the house itself 


Wide 


feels he can spend, the time available for 
building, and other similar items. Other 
things being equal, the writer favors the 
first two. 

In the matter of light, practically all 
garage builders go wrong. This is the one 
thing which is needed most in a garage, par- 
ticularly if the owner plans to do any work 
on the car himself, or have any done. And 
yet nine garages out of ten have insufficient 
lighting, both natural and artificial. In an 
investigation made by the writer at one 
time in twenty-five garages visited one had 
good light and four were classified as fair. 
The balance were either bad or very bad, 
and these included a number of expensive 
two-car garages. Only one had five win- 
dows, five had four windows, five had three, 
nine had two, four had only one and one had 
no windows at all! 

A garage 12’ 6” by 20 outside, as men- 
tioned previously, should have at least three 
windows on each side, two in the back and 
two in the front door, a total of ten. And 
where built low it should have a skylight 
in addition, or if the roof is sloping two 
skylights. And the artificial lighting pro- 
vision should be just as good, for there are 
many dull holidays and Sundays when the 
mechanically inclined man will want to work 
off his surplus energy repairing, adjusting 
or cleaning the car. 

Ventilation is important to keep the gar- 


An admirable effect can be had by connecting the house and gar- 
age by a pergola, thus making the garage seem a part of the house 


age sinelling sweet and clean, and also to 
rid it of the dangerous fumes from fuel 
and oils. The latter it must be remembered 
are heavy, and the ventilation for these 
should be low, preferably at the floor level. 
Other ventilation should be high, preferably 
at or in the roof construction. 


HEATING THE GARAGE 


Heating is a problem all by itself, com- 
plicated by the highly inflammable nature 
of the gasoline, oils, oily waste, etc. This 
calls for heating in which there is no open 
flame, barring all stoves or open heaters. 
When near the house, the steam or hot 
water system can be extended to it readily, 
but at a distance a separate plant is needed. 
On many large suburban places the green- 
house and garage can be combined very ef- 
fectively, both as to building cost and utility 
on the one hand, and appearance on the 
other. In a case of this sort the copious 
supply of heat provided for the greenhouse 
takes care of all need for heat in the garage. 
In this connection a word of caution: do 
not put the greenhouse on top of the garage 
as exhaust gases from the motor will kill 
the majority of house plants. 

It is well to build in an overhead beam 
of wood or metal to form the basis for a 
hoist, needed for taking off a body, taking 
out an engine or any similar heavy work. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Courtesy of C. D. Pruden Co. 
Painted to match the house or surrounding structural elements, 
the ready-built garage fits into the city property successfully 
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NEXT TO THE PONY—THE PLAYHOUSE 


When you were a youngster did you want a pony? And if you couldn’t have a pony didn’t you like a play- 

house best? Well. here are the playhouses. Thev can be bought through the HOUSE & GARDEN Shop- 

ping Service, 440 Fourth Avenue, New York. The nomes of the manufacturers will be furnished by the 
Information Service. 


© E. F. Hodgson Co. OE. F. Hodgson Co. 
An attractive little house up whose trellises vines can Somewhat larger than its adjoining neighbor, this one 
be trained. It is made of cedar, and has a 6’ x Y room measures 8’ x 8’ inside, with a 4’ x 8’ porch. The general 
and 3’ x 6’ porch with two seats plan is quite similar 


Photo by Beals 
A variation of the Indian wigwam, of 
poles covered with birchbark, always 
appeais to the youngsters 


OE. F. Hodgson Co. W. D. Brincklee, architect 
This screened play- - - i The addition of a stove 
house would also be 4 : and flue makes the 
good for the chiidren’s j 7 playhouse available for 

sand pile * winter 


— 


Photo hy Beals 

A type of playhouse 
whose greater preten- 
sions arc justified by 
its increased comfort 
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THE GASOLENE FARM 


And the Really Big Work on It Which 
the Automobile is Doing Today 


Fis FieIReOyG-K WELL 


Photographs by Brown Bros. 


7 WO of the most important phases of 

rural development during the last 
decade or so have been the increase in size 
of the “small” farm, and the increase, in 
many sections of the country, of the num- 
ber of small “farms” which are used as 
dwelling places and run as side issues to 
some other profession or occupation of the 
owner. Although these two conditions seem 
somewhat paradoxical at first glance, they 
are not so in reality; the first illustrates 
the fact which hundreds of government in- 
vestigations have proved to be true, namely, 
that the large farm as a business proposi- 
tion is superior to the small farm; and the 
second the equally important fact that the 
professional, business“ or skilled workman 
who can use his spare hours during the 
summer season to produce a large part of 
his food supply possesses the equivalent of 
a very substantial increase in salary. 

Just what all this has to do with the com- 
ing of the automobile to the farm may not 
at first be apparent, but there is a very in- 
timate connection in both cases. It is a 
connection much deeper and also much 
less spectacular than commonly supposed. 
Everyone has seen pictures of the practi- 
cal, low-priced car backed up to the wood 
pile, sawing wood, or hitched by some clever 
arrangement to a mowing-machine, with 
comments on what the automobile is being 
made to do on the farm. But the really 
big work which the motor car is doing for 
the farm does not so lend itself to striking 
pictures. It has passed the unique stage. 


THE REAL WORK OF THE FARM Car 


To anyone who has been in close touch 
with the practical side of country life, how- 
ever, it must have forcibly presented it- 
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Not only has the automobile lightened the aetual labor of farm life; it has made possible 
the marketing of produce in from one-fifth to one-half of the time formerly required 


self. Marketing of products in one-fifth 
to one-half the time formerly required; a 
much greater range of markets available; 
rapid transit for the manager or supervisor 
of work on the big farm or the “chain” 
farm; mobility of labor and materials; the 
saving of time formerly wasted in getting 
to and from work for the spare time small 
farmer—these are the things of tremendous 
importance which the automobile is doing 
for the farm, so far as the economic side 
of the question is concerned. One hears 
and sees little about them; but in the end 
they will prove of hardly less influence than 
the development of the steam locomotive. 
They are quietly but rapidly changing the 
whole status of a large part of American 
agricultural life. 

Important as the cconomic aspects are, 
or may become, however, it is doubtful if 
they outweigh the tremendous social advan- 
tages which the popular priced car is bring- 


The modern dairy farmer straps his mitk cans on the back of his ear and makes the 
siz-mile trip to the railroad or milk depot comfortably, returning much earlier than in 
the horse daus 


ing, and has in many sections already largely 
brought, to farm dwellers, both those who 
dwell for a living and those who want but 
a home in the fresh air and an occasional 
fresh salad. You will probably have a 
chance, some time this month or next, to 
attend a country fair. Just glance observ- 
ingly over the arrays of autos you will see 
there, of all kinds, colors, calibers and previ- 
ous conditions of servitude. But each one 
means that for its owner, at least, the great- 
est bugbear, drawback and obstacle to real 
country life—tsoletion—has been to a very 
great extent removed. The auto is com- 
pleting the function of the telephone in 
bringing civilization out to the soil, and 
making possible that intercommunication 
without which efficient rural organization 
would be an impossible task. 

To the farmer with a car, distances up 
to five or six miles are within as casy range 
as one to two miles formerly were by horse 
travel. The rural church, the school, the 
grange, the institute, the ficld demonstra- 
tion, fairs and exhibits, visits to well-man- 
aged farms, buying and selling organiza- 
tions—ail these agencies for better farming 
and happier living are not only made more 
accessible, but they themselves can be great- 
ly improved because serving so much larger 
units of territory and consequently being 
able to command the services of much 
higher priced and more skilled men. 


AN ESSENTIAL NECESSITY 


Summed up briefly, the position of the 
motor car on the farm has changed during 
the last few years from that of a luxury 
to that of an essential necessity. Just as 
the progressive farmer has had to utilize 


telephone service or see his share of local 


sales captured by his neighbor who did, or 
find that he was-losing the best parts of his 
possible profits by not being able to keep in 
touch with the market, so competition is 
making a necessity of automobile transpor- 
tation, particularly for perishable products, 
frequent deliveries and long hauls. Several 
large concerns are now laying their plans 
on the assumption that eventually practical- 
ly every farmer will have a car. 
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Every farm that is worthy of the name entails a considerable amount of hauling’ and 


heavy cartage. 


But how about the individual problems of 
the man who wants a car for his place, 
whether it be an estate, a real farm, or a 
small place? What are the specific things 
he can expect of it? What type of car is 
best? What equipment necessary? What 
is the wear and tear expense? 

The answers to all these questions must 
be, in the nature of the case, more or less 
conditional. But the man without previ- 
ous experience who is. thinking of buying 
a utility car may get from them some points 
that will save him trouble, time and money. 

To take the first question first, what are 
the things one can do with a car on the 
farm? Undoubtedly where the car saves 
most time is in getting the product to mar- 
ket or shipping point, and for this purpose 
some form of truck is generally used, al- 
though there are hundreds of small places 
whose chief products are eggs, berries or 
some vegetable specialty, where the back 
part of the tonneau serves as the truck and 
does for hauling back the small bulk of 
supplies needed, such as two or three bags 
of grain at a time. With a heavy canvas 
so formed that it can be quickly thrown 
over the back seat and floor and “‘stay put,” 
this is a perfectly feasible plan if a little 
care is used in loading and tinloading and 
not too much weight put on. 


LIGHT AND Heavy Trucks 


When it comes to the regulation truck, 
there are all sorts, many of them especially 
designed for different kinds of work. There 
is not space here to go into great detail, 
but experience has proved in many cases 
that it is more economical both in original 
outlay and in upkeep and running expenses 
not to get too heavy a truck. In other 
words, select your machine to handle the 
average load it will have to carry, rather 
than choose one capable of handling regu- 
larly your maximum load, as you probably 
would in selecting horse equipment. With 
the amount of time saved by motor trans- 
portation it is usually possible to split up 
any extra heavy carriage into one or two 
additional trips. 

Another question to be considered is solid 


Here is where the motor truck comes in because of its speed, power 
and capacity 


versus pneumatic tires. While the former 
have been and probably will continue to be 
best for very heavy loads and heavy wear, 
for ordinary conditions they are likely to 
be less satisfactory in the end. As I once 
heard a practical repair man say in answer 
to the contention that solid tires were 
cheaper, “the expense of solid tires is in 
the engine,” and over rough roads that is 
undoubtedly true. Speed is also an import- 
ant consideration for farm work, for the 
time saved in making the return trip with 
a fairly fast car will often offset additional 
tire or gas expense in getting the load to 
market in good time. 

There is one type of farm car which 
would seem not to have been fully developed 
as yet, although there undoubtedly would 
be a big field for it, as is evidenced by the 
number of attempts one sees to improvise 
something of the kind on the part of car 
owners. That is the combination runabout 
and light truck, something to take the place 
of the popular horse-drawn “democrat” 
wagon. For less than fifteen dollars one 
can now get a light truck body to fit the 
chassis of one of the 
most popular low- 
priced cars, requiring 
but the removal of 
four bolts to change it 
from a runabout to a 
light truck. There has 
also recently been put 
on tlie market a suc- 
cessful ‘chain drive ad- 
dition by which one of 
these light cars may be 
converted into a per- 
fectly practical one-ton 
truck. In using the 
original chassis of a 
light car for truck pur- 
poses, it is a good plan 
to reinforce the ee 
axle with one of the 
several braces mbhde 
for the purpose, dnd 
also to invest in a phir 
of solid rubber “bump- 


ers” which prevent the 
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springs from being driven down below a 
certain point in going over hummocks, road 
holes, etc., such as one encounters. 


TRAILERS AND OTHER DEVICES 


Another way of utilizing the car for farm 
purposes, which has been rapidly increas- 
ing in favor during the last few years, is 
by the employment of “trailers.” These 
are of various forms and sizes, but the 
principle is to get the weight of the load 
to be carried on to a third pair of wheels 
so that the rear car springs will not be 
overloaded, and at the same time to keep 
the load so near the car that it will be prac- 
tically part of it. The trailer has of course 
the additional advantage of leaving all the 
space in the car itself available for pas- 
senger use, and of eliminating the danger 
of disfiguring it. Trailers in use have proved 
practicable for all sorts of hauling, and 
where an occasional load only is to be taken 
to or from town, or supplies taken along 
as on a camping or fishing trip, they are 
the simplest and cheapest solution of many 
a haulage problem. 

Tire expense for service cars, trucks, 
trailers, etc., is of course an important item. 
A considerable percentage of this expense 
may be saved by utilizing worn passenger 
car shoes for “re-treaded” or double-treaded 
tires. The expense of having two old tires 
converted into one is much less than the 
cost of a new tire, and while the double- 
treaded tire is not as neat looking, it will 
frequently give just as long service as a 
new shoe, and of course cut the expense. 

Where a simple truck body with open 
top is used, a tarpaulin of suitable size 
should be provided and always carried along 
to protect the load from dust as well as 
from rain. It should be provided with a 
number of short pieces of rope, with rings 
or eye-bolts along the side, so that it may 
be quickly put in place and held tight over 
any size or shape load that is likely to be 
put on. 

In the main, these are the varied uses to 
which the farm car can be put. The man 
with ingenuity may find even more pictur- 
esque jobs for his motor, but it is more ad- 
visable to use the car as a car than to set 
it to sawing logs and such. For the whole 
value of the car on the farm lies in the fact 
that it is ready for use at any moment, 
which is more than can be said of the aver- 
age team. 


In a thousand and one ways the car is practically useful. It 
would take a well-trained team to stand still enough for this 
operation 
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THE DOG -POR THE GAR 


A> Variation of The Old Theme of Take The Family: Along’’ 


Photographs by Beals and Brown Bros. 


Among the smaller breeds the ever popular Pekinese is a favorite A chow finds himself as much at home in a runabout as in the 
“accessory.” Two of him will fit comfortably in even a small reception room. Though he may need a seat all to himself, he 
semi-racing car is a good companion 


ITH the advent of 
these gasoline- 
driven days there has 
come a new stage on which 
the dog stars well-nigh as 
brilliantly as he has done 
for ages in the home: the 
stage of the motor car. 
The dog in the car is to- 
day a conspicuous and 
popular feature in town 
and country. Whether Peke 
or poodle, chow or Chihua- 
hua, Pom or pointer, the 
fact of his breed matters 
little so long as he. fits.“ 
The photographs on this 
page were taken at one of 
the big race meet openings 
early in the summer. They 
suggest a few of the many 
possibilities in a theme 
that is ever growing in 
favor, and which appeals 
as 8 giy > o 
For a more topiary effect the poodle is in a S strong, the dog 


class by himself. He would doubtless be seen 
frequently in cars were he less rare in the home 


The Irishman likes to be there or thereabouts 
; l whenever anything happens. But even he 
his master or mistress. cannot safely ride on the hood at high speeds 


HOUSE G GARDEN 


The perfume garden is restful and sweet with the scent of grass pinks and other fragrant blossoms 


E 


GARDEN 


O F S W FER 


P Fler UM E 8 


We Plan Our Gardens for Color and Form Harmony — Why 


Not 


T is unfortunate that the Pilgrims ar- 
rived in America during a period of 
religious persecution which caused any 
gratification of taste to be looked upon as 
a beguilement of Satan. Even te this day 


The day-lily should be included because 
of its perfume, though its form is not 
prepossessing 


Consider 


Perfume as 


KATE V SAINT MAUR 


our gardens bear evidence of Puritanical 
repression of anything so pleasing to the 
senses as perfume, for though they are 
glorious in color now, they lack the en- 
chantment of fragrance which makes the 
old established gardens of Europe so allur- 
ing. Yet plant odors are so delicately in- 
discernible and suggest such a wholesome 
fragrance that there is good reason for in- 
troducing perfume plants into the garden, 
and not a single objection, since it means 
only a few packets of seed and a little 
thought in the selection of sorts. 


ScENTED SHRUBS AND VINES 


In the distant corners you may use such 
shrubs as white and purple lilac, syringa, 
strawberry shrub, flowering currant and 
Adam's needle, which throws up a branch- 
ing flower stalk 4’ or 5’ high bearing hun- 
dreds of creamy white, fragrant blossoms. 
These four large shrubs bloom in succession 
and provide perfume from early spring un- 
til late in August. The first three are per- 


fectly hardy, but Adam's needle or, to give 


its true name, hardy yucca, must have some 
light protection during northern winters, 
Such vines as honeysuckle, jessamine, 
clematis, mignonette vine and moonflower 
should be planted around porches and per- 
golas, to ensure bedrooms receiving a bene- 


a Leading Fa e : 


diction of fragrance on cloudy days and 
after the shades of evening close in, for 
their perfume is always stronger then than 
during the hours of bright sunlight. 

The white day-lily grows about 2’ or ¥ 


Clematis paniculata, one of our best fall 
flowering vines, delights the senses of 
sight and scent 


1916 


August, 


The old-fashioned honeysuckle has a place 
in the scheme which none other could 
quite fill 


high, and since it is not especially attractive 
in appearance, can go into some odd cor- 
ner. Wallflowers are among the sweetest 
and hardiest of English perennials, but it is 
almost impossible to carry them through 
American winters. We have been denied 
their delightful fragrance until a few years 
ago, when an annual variety was developed 
which is almost as sweet as the perennial 
and very easy to grow from seed. 

Of course, it would not be a real perfume 
garden if there were not some old-fash- 
ioned cabbage roses in it, which are not so 
beautiful, perhaps, as their more modern 
cousins, but much hardier and truly rose 


Do not forget 
thyme, it mer- 


We 


its attention 


scented. Rose and mint geraniums and 
lemon verbenas are sweet foliage plants 
which must not be forgotten. 

Among the loveliest of evening primroses, 
some of which are native perennials, are the 
white evening primrose (Œnothera speci- 
osa) with fine large blossoms and succeed- 
ing in dry soil; Œ. biennis grandiflora, an 


improvement on the common evening prim-. 


rose (Œ. biennis) ; another white sort (Œ. 
albicaulis), of low growth, but bearing im- 
mense white flowers; and Œ. Drummondii, 
which has two varieties, pale yellow and 
pure white, very lovely annuals readily 
grown from seed and developing beautifully. 


OTHER PLANTS FOR PERFUME 


Verbena Mayflower, with large clusters 
of pure white or pale pink flowers, is espe- 
cially fragrant at night; so, too, are white 
or pink and white petunias. Various pinks, 
including the clove scented grass pinks of 
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The white evening primrose ranks among 
the most charming of all sweet scented 
plants 


May; the beautiful pale yellow and white 
Marguerite carnations; double white Sweet 
Williams; ten-weeks stocks, canary,. rose, 
May Queen (a pale lilac) and Princess 
Alice (pure white) are in bloom for 
weeks. Mignonette; snapdragons, Giant 
White, Chamois, Golden Queen and lilac; 
three dainty edging plants, Virginia stock, 
sweet woodruff and sweet alyssum; flower- 
ing tobacco (Nicatiana 9 growing 
about 3’ or 4 high, branching with clusters of 
white tubular flowers; night blooming stock 
(Matthiola bicornis), a low, weak stemmed 
plant with ragged pinkish or white flow- 
(Continued on page 50) 
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SCONCES 


A late 18th Cen- 

tury type in gilt 

carved wood and 
campo 


Combined mirror 
and Chippendale 
carved and gilt 
sconce that is 
most artistic 


From the forms of the old originals below con be re- 
produced modern sconces adapted to present-day lighting 
For information terite the HOUSE & GA 
Service, 440 


methods. 
Shopping Fourth Avenue, New 


One of a hand- 
some Adam palir 
of carved wood 
and compo 


DEN 
York. 


WITH A LINEAGE 


Above and below 

the central mirror 

are cireular ones 
of dark blue 


The pancls of this 
sconce are backed 
with blue glass. A 
mirror is in the 
center 
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HOSE 


THE DROUGHT RESISTING CACTUS 
To that Spare Dry Spot in the Garden, Where Nothing Else Succeeds, 


the Plants of the 


Photograph by Dr. E. Bade 
The Cereus genus com- 
prises about 100 species 
which show many varia- 
tions. This one is fulviceps 


Desert 


Photograph by Julian A. Dimock 
This is one of the so-called “night-blooming” Cereus group. 


Will Add a 


ROBERT STELL 


Wealth of Unique 


Interest 


Photograph by Dr. E. Bade 
The flowers of Echinoce- 
reus Engelmannii are some- 
times 214” long. Their 
color is a purplish red 


Only 


a small section is shown here; the entire blossoming area is about 


T least to the average gardener, the 
cactus is essentially a product of its 
natural environment. Less academically, it 
is a plant of the desert, by the desert, for 
the desert. Where other growing things 
would wither and die in the moistureless 
glare, the cactus waxes fat and high. When 
rain does fall it is sucked up and stored in 
the plant’s body. Minimum surface com- 
bined with maximum thickness reduces the 
loss of moisture by transpiration through 
the cactus’ pores. Foliage leaves it lacks. 
Heavy outer walls surround the natural 
reservoirs within, defenses against dry 
times. In a word, the cactus is one of 
Nature’s own shining examples of the 
value of preparedness. It is forearmed. 
Then why, since 
a garden is no 
desert, consider 
these desert prod- 
ucts for the gar- 
den, do you ask? 
Well, for two par- 
ticular reasons: 

In the first place 
the cactus family is 
a novelty, in the 
sense of being 
composed of mem- 
bers that are dif- 
ferent from all 
other cultivated 
flowers. They are 
grotesque in form 
and often beautiful 
in flower, certain 
to attract the eyes 
and comments of 
all who see them, 
and to add a unique 
touch to plantings 


y tee 
Photograph by Dr. E. Bade 


Opuntias inclide many widely differ- 
ing forms, one of which is here rep- 
resented in the flowers of purpurescens 


100 square feet 


which are not too formal. Again—and this 
is a genuine recommendation—many cacti 
will grow where nothing else worth while 
will, in the full sun of midsummer and 


through the long droughts which often then 


prevail. Many an otherwise bare and neg- 
lected corner can thus be made to bloom 
and hold the interest with its freakish crop. 


SuMMER CULTURE OUTDOORS 


It is perhaps needless to say that with 
the exception of a few species such as the 
hardy Opuntias, cacti cannot stand expos- 
ure to our Northern winters. Some flower 
lovers who grow them as house plants make 
it a practice to set them outdoors during the 
summer months, transferring them from 


Photograph by Graves 
Some of the Phyllocacti have espe- 


cially large blossoms. 
characterized by flattened branches 


the pots into the open soil of the garden. 
In many cases this plan is successful, but 
as it involves danger of bruising when re- 
potting the plants in the fall, a safer scheme 
is to plunge pots and all, without disturbing 
the roots, in the chosen garden spot. In 
this way the same effects will be obtained, 
inasmuch as the pots will be entirely buried 
in the earth. With the return of cooler 
weather it is a simple matter to install the 
plants in the house for the winter. 
Successful cactus culture is largely a mat- 
ter of proper soil and perfect drainage. A 
half-and-half mixture of good fibrous loam 
and fine siftings from the old lime rubbish 
of a brick building, with a little clean sand 
added, will fill the bill as far as soil is con- 
cerned. As for 
drainage in the 
summer, select a 
warm, well drained 
spot outdoors 
which is sunny and 
has a good circula- 
tion of air. It is 
best at all times to 
avoid breaking or 
bruising the plants 
in any way. Es- 
pecially does this 
apply to the late 
fall and winter, 
when growth is 
most nearly dor- 
mant. During the 
spring and early 
summer such in- 
juries heal and 
form calluses more 
quickly, an d the 
danger of resultant 
disease is lessened. 


The genus is 
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LE .PORTFOLTO OF GOOD INTERIORS 


Line and color are the two essentials of decoration. Unfortunately these pictures show only the 
line, but the color is described. The lines of the furniture may suggest ideas for your own rooms. 
For further information address HOUSE & GARDEN Shopping Service, 440 Fourth Ave., New York 


| 
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© M. H. Birge & Sons Co. 

An unusual arrangement of the stairs adds 

individuality to the hall. The woodwork 

is white and the wall paper a peacock 

pattern in green and lavender; the fur- 
niture is consistently Colonial 


Edmund B. Gilchrist, architect 
The dining and breakfast rooms have been well combined in this suite. Walnut Queen The trouble with most halls is that they 
Anne furniture, white woodwork and a two-toned rug are used in the dining-room, with are cluttered. Better far a Spartan 


painted furniture in the porch breakfast room beyond Colonial simplicity as shown here 


Tallmage & Watson, architects 


Chatten & Hammond, architects 
In a pleasing fashion the fur- 
niture of this room is adjusted 
to its architectural back- 
ground of white mantel and 
built-in bookcases, The walls 
are a light tan in small pat- 
tern, the rug a one-tone made 
from carpeting. Antiques and 
reproductions are well mixed 
and excellently arranged 


Gimbel Brothers, decorators 
A guest room with the modern 
note. The furniture is black 
lacquer with polychrome de- 
signs, the draw pulls of silver 
and blue. Carpet, grey Wilton. 
Hangings of printed linen 
with curtains of Phrygian lace 
and draw curtains of Punjab 
silk in natural colors 


HOUSE -@ CAGED IEN, 


Gimbel Brothers, decorators 

In this living-room, against 
paneled walls of light grey has 
been set a blue color scheme: 
a deep damask upholstered 
Chesterfield sofa with blue 
cushions, two chairs in blue 
antique velvet, Chippendale 
cabinet, table and mirror, and 
blue damask hangings. The 

rug is an Oriental 


Gimbel Brothers, decorators 

A little card room has been 
furnished in black lacquer 
with rouge color legs and un- 
derbody, Asia Minor rug, 
hangings of printed linen with 
embroidered net curtains and 
silk sun curtains, a bronze 
lamp and vellum shade with 

adjustable frame 
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Otis & Clark, architects 

A striking feature of this 
dining-room is the use of mir- 
rors over the mantel and over 
the console on the farther side. 
Candelabra and sconces have 
been effectively placed. The 
paper, is an old design in 
panels. The over-door decora- 
tions are interesting and har- 

monize with the scheme 


Charles Platt, architect 
The disposition of the furni- 
ture in this living-room is cal- 
culated to avoid crowding and 
to impart the restfulness of 
large spaces in addition to 
affording the valuable rug just 
display and even wearing. 
Note that the woodwork is 
considered sufficiently decora- 
tive in itself 


Gimbel Brothers, decorators 

A dining-room Chinese in 
feeling. Walls paneled and 
painted light grey, a mulberry 
Chinese rug with design in 
blue, rose and gold; brass 
sconces; floor lamp of black 
lacquer with floral designs and 
Chinese symbols. The furni- 
ture is Chinese in black lac- 
quer with gold and jade spots 


A. Raymond Ellis, architect 
The effeetivencss of this din- 
ing-room is gained by a few 
pieces of furniture, and those 
good in line and consistent in 
period. The room would be 
further enhanced by putting 
shirred scrim curtains on the 
Freneh window, attaching the 
curtains against the glass top 
and battom 
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SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
Three 


House, 


the 


N= to the modern sanitation of the 
country house, the most important ad- 
vance made in the last few years from a 
hygienic standpoint has been the proper 
disposal of the sewage. It was not many 
years ago that the owner of an isolated 
country home was satisfied with a new bath- 
room or two and gave little thought about 
the drainage system upon which they de- 
pended. Now, however, science has stepped 
in, and the slipshod methods that menaced 
not only the water supply of the vicinity 
but even the air of the house are passing 
away. The old-style cesspool is no longer 
a dreaded necessity. We have learned. how 
to use the bacteria of sewage for its own 
destruction, and the result is the septic tank 
and disposal field of today. 


Tue Septic TANK SYSTEM 


The septic tank is primarily a water-tight 
receptacle into which the sewage empties, 
located preferably a hundred feet or more 
from the house. At the smallest it should 
be large enough to hold an eight-hour out- 
put, and from there up the size will vary 
with the design. This tank serves a dual 
purpose as a place in which the sewage un- 
dergoes bacterial action and where the solid 
substances have an opportunity to settle. 

From the tank a line of sewer pipe leads 


to the disposal field, which is usually a sys-. 


tem of porous tile laid end to end in shal- 
low trenches about 12” to 18” under the 
surface of sod land. The tile receives the 
effluent from the tank and distributes it 
under the roots of the grass which will ab- 
sorb all moisture and odor. 

There is at present quite a variety of dis- 
posal systems, all of which are designed to 
meet special requirements of location and 
soil. The usual practice for large residence 
work is to have a double tank, the sewage 
flowing from one part into the other, and 
from there syphoning periodically to the 
disposal field. This has the advantage of 
thoroughly flushing the entire tile bed, which 
enables a greater absorption, and is espe- 
cially valuable when the contour of the 
land does not furnish adequate grade for 
the tile lines. Another variation is to use a 
twin disposal field having a head-gate which 
permits alternate use. In any system the 
solid substances, which represent only about 
one-quarter to one-half of one per cent of 
the entire sewage, should be removed from 
the tank every few years as required. 

Let us see how the design works out in 


Systems 


Though only 10’ x 5% 
x 6’, this tank takes 
care of the waste 
from a good-sized 
country house 


that Are Suitable 


THEODORE CRANE 


The disposal field is a nec- 

essary adjunct to the septic 

tank, It is entirely under- 
ground 


Typicl~Arrongemére 


actual practice. Consider that you are the 
owner of a country house with, say, four 
bathrooms and the usual kitchen and laun- 
dry fixtures. The garage is provided for 
elsewhere. The rain-water from your roof 
is also taken care of. You tell us there is 
an average of six in the family, with two 
servants: So with a customary per capita 
water consumption your house would be 
well served by a septic tank 10’ long, 5’ 
wide and 6“ deep, divided into two com- 


Meal ene 


A good arrange- 
ment for the sea- 
Shore cottage, 
where space does 
not permit a dis- 
posal field 


Longitudinal Section 


partments and connected with a disposal 
field having from 200’ to 600’ of porous 
land tile, the number of feet of tile required 


between these limits depending upon the 


ability of the land to absorb moisture. 

The tank can best be built of concrete 
and arranged as illustrated. The first cham- 
ber (A) receives the sewage and accumu- 
lates as sediment the solid substances. The 
second chamber (B), into which the liquids 
pass, gradually fills until emptied by peri- 
odic discharge of the automatic syphon, 
which passes the effluent on to the disposal 
field. As the tank is placed entirely under- 


for the 


Summer Ca mp, and the Seashore 


For d summer camp 
or shooting box the 
system is laid out ac- 
cording to these 
three plans 


O 


FORTHE COUNTED ONS 


Good Sized 
Cottage 


BEY Siege enh of 
Ba sewer pipe connectin 
k Nene roa 


Tipecol Arrangement 
TA e ee ees 


Yertica) Crass Section- 


ground the sewage is kept warm, so that the 
tile beds will not freeze, even in extreme 
winter weather. In fact, the heat generated 
by the septic action tends greatly to obviate 
danger from the frost. Both the inlet pipe 
and the pipe connecting the two chambers 
should be fitted with tees and carried well 
below the level of sewage, so that the sur- 
face where the bacterial action is most effi- 
cient will not be disturbed by the inflowing 
and outflowing currents. For this same 
purpose a baffle board is run across the re- 
ceiving chamber. The two manhole covers 
on top give access for cleaning. 

Next comes the disposal field which 
should be located on the down-hill side of 
the septic tank where the contour of the 
ground will give proper grades for the tile 
lines. The connection is made by a line 
of sewer pipe, which should have a pitch 
of about 1%” per foot. The grade of the 
disposal tile should be 3” to 6” in each 
100’, the steeper grade being used where 
the soil is more porous, in order that 
the liquid may flow through the entire 
course before leaching out. The sketch il- 
lustrates an arrangement of the disposal 
field, with a head-gate to permit alternate 
use of the two halves of the bed. It seems 
that if the tile have a “rest,” they do bet- 
ter, and greater efficiency of absorption is 
obtained from the surrounding soil. The 
tile trenches are dug 18” deep, and are filled 
around the tile with porous material, either 
sand and gravel or cinders. No mortar 
should be used, the ends being merely butted 
together and a piece of burlap laid over the 
joint to prevent clogging the pipe while fill- 
ing the trench. After the work is completed 
the whole area can be used as garden or 
lawn. The cost of such a system, as illus- 
trated, would be approximately $600. 


Tue SYSTEM FOR TIIE SUMMER CAMP 


Now all this applies particularly to the 
fairly large country house. If we consider 
a camp or shooting-box located in the woods 
the problem is somewhat different. Sup- 
pose that you desire to provide for seven 
or eight people as inexpensively as possible 
without polluting your nearby stream or 
lake. You expect to use the system only 
intermittently and probably not over six 
months of the entire year. Furthermore, 
building materials are almost unobtainable. 
Consequently you would hardly be war- 
ranted in constructing a complete disposal. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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THE LAWN BIRD FAMILY 


Grotesque as they are in color and form, these quaint things of painted 
and varnished wood will almost make a horse laugh. You plant them in the 
lawn or place them on the porch. They may be purchased through the 
HOUSE & GARDEN Shopping Service, 440 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


The demure duck is life size, and Naturally her mate looks more 
though her colors are blue, yel- masculine. His colors are the 
low, black, white and natural same, though differently ar- 

wood, they will not fade ranged, These two cost $8.50 each 


a 


Spar varnish instead of 

feathers ensures the fast- 

ness of this big crane’s nat- 

ural wood, red, black and 

blue plumage. He costs 
$8.50 as shown 


Here is the way to use the goose in the 
garden. Life size, white with a yellow a 
head, black and white eye. $8.50 The rooster is red, black, white and ural wood and water-blue. $18 complete 
j natural; parrot, greenish blue and red; 
cockatoo, white, yellow, red, black and 

natural. $3.50 each 


414% 4 2 6 % „ eH „ & 
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No, this isn’t a bird—mere 

ly a lady candlestick fo 

bungalow or porch. Nat 

ural wood, red, white an 

black spots to indicat 
robe. $10 


Aquarium bowl, 1014” x 10%” x 6%”. 
Stand, 10” high x 10%" wide, black, nat- 


Photo by Brown Bros. 


A white oak that has grown in the open 

is a far shapelier tree than one whose de- 

velopment has been hindered by crowding 
companions 


ITH more than mere sentimental 
fancy it has been said that trees 


are the most human of all rooted things. 
They have character, long life, individ- 
uality. Comfort is in their shade on a 
summer day, and to the call of the wind 
each answers with a different voice. We 
may not say that trees have souls or power 
of mind, but there is something in tree wor- 
ship, for all that. 


It is perhaps trite to cite the elms of New 
England or the oaks of Great Britain as 
embodying all that is best and most satis- 
fying in deciduous trees, but they are perfect 
examples of the principle which should 
underlie the great majority of tree planting 


Trees should not be plantcd too close to the 
house, else they will seriously interfere with 
the circulation of air during the summer 


TR E E S 


Effects — Deciduous 


for shade and ornamental 
effect. For these great fel- 
lows, perhaps two or three 
or four hundred years old, 
are permanent. Long life has 
given them not only im- 
mense stature, but a wealth 
of associations as well. They 
are integral parts of their 
sites, as essential to the general 
scheme as the house, the background 
of hills, almost as the ground itself. 
We design our houses that they may 
endure, may increase in satisfying 
comfort as they grow old wtih us; 
let us so plan that our trees, too, shall 
be a worthy heritage to others. 


PLANTING FOR PERMANENCY 


It would seem to be obvious enough, 
this matter of planting for the future, 
and of a truth many a man attempts 
it in all good faith. Yet how often is 
partial or complete failure the result, 
for some reason which lack of knowl- 
edge or foresight failed to consider. 

Take, for example, the choice of 
varieties. It is a great temptation to 
set out the quickest growing sorts for 
the sake of their relatively speedy re- 
sults. But, with few exceptions, the 
rapid growing trees have weak wood. 
For 60’ to 7/0’, perhaps, they shoot 
up splendidly, lifting and spreading long 
limbs and casting shadows far across the 
lawn. Then, when they have reached their 
prime and are beautiful for all to see, 
comes a summer gale which in five minutes 
leaves them but wrecks of their former 
selves. Slender branches, graceful and 
perfect in outline but brittle at heart, 
are ripped off and tossed a dozen yards 
away. Crowns are shattered, trunks 
split, beauty and symmetry forever de- 
stroyed. A strong and certain growth 
is essential to the tree which shall with- 
stand the winds, and, except in a few 
species, this is not characteristic of the 
rapid growing varieties. 

But all this is destructive rather than 
constructive. Let us therefore con- 
sider some of the best of those decidu- 
otts species which are at once sturdy, 
permanent and good to look upon. 

In their fulfillment of at least the 
first of these requirements the oaks 
are proverbial. Several species, too, 
are well adapted to lawn planting, 
among them the red, the white and the 
pin oaks. The first mentioned is espe- 
cially good, as it is practically proof 


ease, besides being well shaped. 
When considering any of the family 
as possibilities for the home grounds, 
it is well not to judge them by speci- 
mens seen growing in the woods. 
Forest trees as a rule are less spreading 
and have higher set hranches than 
those which develop in the open, and 
may be more or less uneven through 
the crowding of other specimens about 


against the attacks of insects and dis- 
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Photo hy Brown Bros. 

The horse-chestnut is not only a well formed, 

symmetrical tree, but an especially beautiful 

one when covered with handsome flower 
spires 


them. The oaks as a family cannot be suc- 
cessfully transplanted after they are seven 
or eight years old. Seedlings under that 
age should be taken up without harming 
their long tap roots, or, if you prefer, it is 
a simple matter to grow as many as you 
want from selected acorns. 


Tue Best MAPLES 


Perhaps the most popular ornamental 
trees, at least in the Eastern States, are the 
maples. From the numerous members of 
the family so used three stand out as being 
especially desirable: the Norway, the red 
or swamp, and the sugar maple. 

The first of these is the dense, round 
headed tree with broad leaves that turn 
clear yellow before falling, which forms 
such superb avenues in some of our subur- 
ban towns. No sight in the tree world is 
more beautiful than a perfect Norway maple 
in October, and when we learn that it is 
one of the few exceptions to the rule that 
quick growers are weak, its desirability as 
a home grounds tree is still further en- 
hanced. There is a red leaved variety, too, 
which is sometimes used in combination 
with the yellow and makes a good con- 
trast where two colors are desired. 

The true red maple is indeed well named. 
Beginning with its red blossoms in spring, 
the color scheme is repeated in the scarlet 
autumn leaves and, after they have fallen, 
in the red twigs which hold their tint through 
the winter. It is desirable in every way, a 
spreading, symmetrical tree from 50’ to 100’ 
high, with a head of slender, erect branches. 
The bark is a dark grey, somewhat flaky, 
and the limbs pale by contrast. 
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But the finest of all the family, in the 
opinion of many, is the sugar maple, the 
sort whose sap is so eagerly gathered for 
boiling down to syrup and sugar. It is a 
tree of superb form and stature, sometimes 
reaching a height of over 100’, compact and 
symmetrical with its many upright limbs 
forming an oval head which spreads some- 
what with old age. Beautiful throughout 


The sugar maple is perhaps the best of all its 
popular family. In autumn it glows with a 
wonderful harmony of yellow, red and orange 


the year, the sugar maple reaches its great- 
est glory in the autumn, when it glows with 
a wonderful harmony of yellow, red and 
orange. Whether planted singly or in 
groups, it is worthy of the best traditions 
and ambitions of the tree lover. 


EMS, TuLips AND OTHERS 


The American elm, a splendid tree in 
localities where the destructive beetle which 
feeds on its leaves is under control, is too 
well known to need description. Its vase- 
shaped outline is at once graceful and strong, 
and especially effective at a distance. In 
the New England States it is a feature of 
the landscape which can never be forgotten. 
The European linden, too, is a tree which 
should not be overlooked. At times it at- 
tains a height of nearly 100’, and its sturdi- 
ness and shape endear it to every real tree 
lover. It is one of the rapid growers which 
are well adapted to permanent planting. 

We come now to a tree which is excellent 
alike for shape and bloom, the common but 
too seldom seen horse-chestnut. One of 
the photographs tells the story of its appear- 
ance better than could words. Remember, 
in looking at the picture, that the terminal 
spikes of flowers are cream colored and 
come out with the leaves. It, of course, 
has no value as a nut tree, for its large 
fruits, ripening late in the summer, are in- 
edible although very handsome. 

There are several good species besides 
those already described, but I am going to 
conclude this short list with one which 
seems, personally, to be the best of all. It 
is the tulip tree or yellow poplar, and if 


ever anything merited the adjective stately, 
that thing is here. A trunk straight as a 
mast and sometimes 200’ from root to 
crown; short branches forming a regular, 
conical head and in early summer bearing 
greenish yellow, tulip-like flowers; lobed 
leaves 5” or 6” long and broad, dark green 
above and paler beneath, which change to 
clear yellow in autumn—these are a few 
of the characteristics which the tulip 
tree possesses. It has been said that 
the wood is brittle, but I have never 
seen any indications of this in grow- 
ing specimens. I know of several 
which have successfully withstood 
gales which wrecked maples, chest- 
nuts and even spruces growing near 
by, and this in summer when the 
foliage adds immeasurably to the 
strain put upon the branches by the 
rush of the wind. 

So much for the choice of such 
species as will do their full part in 
making your place of the future a 
spot of tree beauty and lasting charm. 
Now just a few lines on the theory 
and practice of their arrangement. 


Tue THEORY or ARRANGEMENT 


Trees should shade the ground 
around a house rather than the house 
itself. Too often this fact is over- 
looked, and we find the branches so 
closely crowding about and above the 
building that free circulation of air 
in summer is seriously impeded. If 
you consider a moment you will realize 
that a house which is itself densely 
shaded but surrounded at a distance 
of a few yards by an expanse of sunny 
and superheated ground will be less 
cool than one which, while the sun 
may strike it directly, is encompassed 
with a ring of shaded, cool air which has 
a chance to circulate and penetrate through 
the open doors and windows. 

From the landscaping as well as the on- 
looker’s standpoint, the quantities of 
sunshine and shadow in any tree plant- 
ing on the grounds should balance. 
Nor does this refer merely to the actual 
shade area created by the trees—their 
own habit of growth has no small 
effect upon it. From a distance an 
elm or a white birch, for example, 
gives less of an impression of shadow 
than does a horse-chestnut or a Euro- 
pean linden, simply because more 
light passes through the interstices of 
its limbs and foliage. 

It is a mistake to plant a great va- 
riety of trees, lest the effeet be too 
hodge-podge. Out of ten specimens, 
perhaps six should be of one species, 
three of another, and one of a third. 
As a general rule they will look best 
when irregularly grouped instead of 
being spotted around like the dots on 
milady’s veil. Exceptions to this plan 
are found in the case of those too 
rarely seen perfect specimens which, 
like the elm, the European linden and 
a few others illustrating this article, 
are so superb as to dominate all the 
surroundings by their very magnifi- 
cence of form and stature. But wher- 
ever and whatever your trees may be, 
remember that permanence should be 
one of their greatest charms. 

Speaking generally, there are two 
sources from which your trees may be 
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Courtesy Davey Tree Expert Company 
A hundred-foot European linden like thts con- 
vinces one thai tree worship is not all scnti- 
mental fancy or idle imagining 


obtained, the nurseryman aud Nature. 
Young stock from the former is apt to be 
of better shape and more easily transplanted 
than the wild specimens, for it has had bet- 
ter care and enjoys the advantage of being 
taken up and prepared for shipment by 
professionals who thoroughly understand 
their business. On the other hand, trees 
of larger size and consequently more speedy 
effectiveness may be obtained from their 
wild sites. If care is taken to select care- 
fully those specimens which are of well- 
shaped, healthy growth, the results from 
“natural” trees are often excellent. 


— — 


Courtesy Stark Bros. 


The American elm is at once graceful, strong 
and effective in appearance. It is a memora- 
ble feature of the New England landscape 
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‘““ALLONBY,’’ THE COUNTRY RESIDENCE OF 
CHARLES PLATT, PS., AT<-LAVEROG KISP A! 


JOSEPH PATTERSON SIMS, architect 


As found, the house looked not unlike Belgium after Von Kluck 

got through with it. As restored and enlarged it is thoroughly 

characteristic of the Pennsylvania stone farmhouse type and truly 
Colonial 


The house and the garden have been treated as separate units is i ivi 
G „ Stand about where the Lis in the living-room on the plan, 
trees and shrubbery surrounding the house, the more formal de- and you command a pleasing vista across the bricked hall 
velopment being kept for the rose and kitchen gardens and through the housedoor to the forecourt 
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An old fireplace at the end of the dining-room was turned into 
a lounge the original ingle window—an unusual Colonial detail 


being preserved intact 
l aie 
wi 


art. on” 


a 


The library was an addition to the original structure. Its finish 


looks no more modern, however, than the other rooms, as the Colo- 
nial simplicity was reproduced 


Among the pleasing additions was a sunken forecourt in front of 
the housedoor, with a briek pavement laid roughly in wide bond 


— 


To the right is the living-room fireplacc as found; above, the same 
fireplace preserved. The walls are sand finished and in every way 


the Colonial spirit has been maintained. A study in contrasts that 
proves no house to be neglected beyond the possibility of saving 
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Reproduced 
from an old 
lantern that 
used to be 
swung in the 
Shrouds of a 
sailing vessel, 
this makes an 
interesting 
spot when hung 
in the porch 
or sun room. 
Verde antique 
finish, $20.00 


A 


than iron. 
the temptatt 


through the House 


Intended for a boat 
house, or seashore 
cottage, a gull in pur- 
suit of a fish. Of 
hand-forged wrought 
iron 3134” long by 21” 
high in black finish. 
It has a weather- 
proof bearing, $20.00 


ANAS 
a N 
BOEEN 


Of antique 


lines, wrought of 


hand-forged iron, is a footscraper 
that can be built into concrete or 
masonry or screwed into wood 
floor. 8” wide by 534” high. Black 
finish, $5.00; galvanized, $5.50 


address House & GARDEN, 440 


Nature sup- 
plies the moon; 
the rest of the 
picture can be 
bought in 
wrought iron 
and put on the 
barn. 3614” 
long by 1914” 
high, and high- 
ty effective. 
$28.00 


& Garven Shopping Service. 


ourth Avenue, 


WHERE IRON ENTERS INTO THE GARDEN 


There are some uses in the garden for which no fabric is better fitted 
Its durability resists the weather. 
on of buying the objects shown here can purchase them 
For names of shops 
New York City. 


Those who cannot resist 


Dutch porch 
lantern comes 
in black or 
Pompeian 
verde finish 
with lights of 
rough or frost- 
ed glass, 28” 
long by 914” 
wide, electric 
wired, com- 
plete, $20.00 
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Suitable for a 
Colonial house 
with a two- 
storied pillared 
portico or for a 
stucco house 
porch, comes a 
pendant lantern 
in hammered 
iron, which 
well protects 
the glass. It 
costs $28.00 
And this is why the complete 
hen crossed the road, 
Realistic and intend- 
ed to cap the roof 
beam of a garage. 
It is 38” long and 
15144” high, of hand- 
forged wrought iron, 
with  weather-proof 
bearing, 330.00 


2 &. 

Based on antique lines, this 

wrought iron footscraper would 

add an interesting note of black 

to the entrance. Its top curve is 

useful. 10%” wide by 4” high. 
$5.00; galvanized, $5.50 


There are some types of gar- 
dens where iron furniture 
alone is suitable and in that 
sort of garden this Louis XV 
Rococo Settee would fit ad- 
mirably, 5100.00 
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Very hot and still the air was, 
Very smooth the gliding river, 
Motionless the sleeping shadows. 


This Kalendar of the gar- 
dener’s labors is aimed 
as a reminder for under- 
taking all his tasks in 
season. It is fitted to the 
latitude of the Middle 
States, but its service 
should be available for 
the whole country if it 
be remembered that for 
every one hundred miles 
north or south there is 
a difference of from five 
to seven days later or 
earlier in performing of 
garden and farm opera- 
tions 


1. Sun rises 4:56; Sun 
sets 7:16. 
Germany declared war 


on Russia, 1914. 


Make a final clean-up 
of the whole place, get 
all the weeds out an 


6. 7th Sunday after 
Trinity. 

A bed of strawberries 
set out now and well 
cared for will produce a 
good crop next season. 
Strawberries delight in a 
very rich soil. 

7. Order what bulbous 
plants you want for win- 
ter forcing in the green- 
house. Buy good bulbs 
of tulip, hyacinth, nar- 
cissus, lilies, calla lilies, 
alliums, ornithogalum 
and freesia. 


8. Muskmelons should 
be ripening outdoors. 
Place boards under each 
melon, do not step on the 
vines, and do not pull the 
fruit; it will leave the 
vine of its own accord 


mulch everything possi- When fully ripe. 


| 


ble to offset dry weather. 


2. Nothing will give | 


better returns in the cool 
greenhouse than sweet 
peas, and this is the time 
to sow; solid benches are 
preferable, though raised 
benches or pots will do. 
Buy the very best seed. 


3. King of Norway 
born, 1872. 

Of late years we have 
had very fine fall weather; 
take advantage of this 
condition by sowing sev- 
eral rows of peas in the 
garden this month. 


4. First Atlantic cable 


message, 1857. 

Make two sowings of 
beans this month. Keep 
the rows about 15” apart 
so they can be easily pro- 
tected from early frosts. 


5. This is the last op- | 


portunity for setting out 
late celery; use plenty of 
water when planting. 
Early celery can now be 
blanched for table use, 
with a few boards. 


9. Late cab ba ge and 
: cauliflower should now 
Keep the 


be set out. 
| plants well watered until 
root action starts, and 
well sprayed to kill the 


| cabbage worm until they 


start to head up. 

10. This is an excellent 
time to go around and 
label all the plants in the 
perennial garden; in case 
you desire to transplant 
any, or when digging the 
border in the spring, it 
avoids losses. 

11. Fall spinach can be 
sown now. Make suc- 


October. That which ma- 
tures now can be used; 
the rest can be protected 
over winter, and will be 
extremely early. 


13. 8th Sunday after 


Trinity. Full moon. 
Evergreens can be 
transplanted now. Use 


plenty of water and keep 
the plants sprayed until 
root action has started 
and they have a grip. 


sides to ripen. After the 
tops have dried, twist 
them off and store the 
roots. 


15. Panama Canal 
opened, 1914. 

Several useful green- 
house plants, started now 
from seed and grown in 
pots, will flower this win- 
ter. Among them are 
stocks, mignonette, 
clarkia, nicotiana, etc. 


16. Why not sow a big 
batch of perennial seeds 
now, if you have cold- 
frames to winter them 
in? This is a very inex- 
pensive way of making 
large perennial plantings. 


17. Keep the runners 
removed from the straw- 
berry beds, and the plants 
well cultivated. Do not 
allow them to suffer for 
want of water—they are 
now forming their 
crowns. 

18. Emperor of Aus- 
tria born, 1830. 

Keep a sharp lookout 
for borers on trees, par- 
ticularly locust, poplars 
and fruits. Kill them by 
running a steel wire in 
the openings. 


| 
5 plantings until 
| 


12. Make two sowings 
lof lettuce this month. 
| Sow good big patches 
which will keep up the 


supply until Christmas if | 
properly grown and pro- | 


| tected later on. 


—Longfellow. 


19. Arabic sunk, 1915. 

Keep all dead flower- 
ing shoots removed, par- 
ticularly from perennials. 
They make a garden un- 
sightly and reduce the 
| plant’s vigor. 


“Plow deep, while sluggards sleep, 
And you shall have corn to sell and to keep.” 


14. Relief of Pekin, 
1900. 

Onions if stopped in 
growth should be pulled 
out and laid on their 


Trinity. Pope Piux X 
died, 1914. 

Carnation plants should 
now be moved from the 
field to the greenhouse. 
Select a dark day, and 


shade until they root. 


21. Watch for red 
spider on your ever- 
greens; many fine speci- 
mens are ruined by these 


with any good standard 
insecticide will control 
them. 


22. Cuttings of all bed- 
ding plants like geran- 
ium, coleus, etc., should 
be taken now. These 
stock plants are to be 
carried over in the 
greenhouse for next 
spring’s bedding. 


23. Be sure the green- 
house is in shape for the 
winter. Any loose glass 
should be rebedded, the 
boiler looked over care- 
fully and any new parts 
required should be or- 
dered. 


24. A careful study 
should be made of bulb 
plantings for this fall. 
Most people buy the 
bulbs before they have 
decided what they intend 
doing with them, and the 
results are unsatis fac- 
tory. 
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25. Do not neglect 
spraying garden crops 
and orchard with Bor- 
deaux mixture, as in this 
month above all others 
the fungous diseases are 
at work and mnst be 
kept in check. 


26. Keep all new shoots 
on vines and climbing 
roses properly tied up; 
fall storms and gales 
will soon be here and 
may destroy years of 
growth in a few minutes. 


20. 9th Sunday after | 27. 10th Sunday after 


pests. Frequent spraying | 


Trinity. . 
On any indication of 
yellows or curculio in the 
peach orchard the tree or 
trees affected should be 
instantly removed and 
burned. 


28, How about natural 
planting of some of the 
bulbs that multiply and 
establish themselves in 
this climate, such as the 
trillium, crocus, narcis- 
sus, lily - of - the - valley, 
snowdrop, etc.? 


29. Japan 
Korea, 1910. 
_ Raising seedling dah- 
lias is very fascinating. 
Gather the seed pods now 
and hang them in bags 
in a dry place. Later the 
seeds can be removed. 


30. Roses will be start- 
ing into active growth 
again. Encourage them 
with top dressings of 
bone meal or wood ashes 
and keep them well 
watered. Liquid manures 
are also beneficial. 


annexed 


31. Sun rises 5:26. Sun 
sets 6:35. 

This is an excellent 
time to sow any lawns 
that may be contem- 
plated. Permanent pas- 


tures of all sorts of mix- 
tures can be laid down at 
this time. 


The highest known waterfall is the Grand 


Falls, in Labrador. 
than twelve times as far as Niagara. 


It drops 2,000’, more 
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The articles shown on these pages may be purchased through the House & GARDEN Shopping Service, or the 
names of the shops will be furnished on opplication to House & GARDEN, 440 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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“The anchor that held” 
is a candlestick of iron 
with verde green finish 
fitted with a bayberry 
dip. Entire profits to 
go to wounded French 
and Belgia soldiers. 
$1.00 


Designed by J. B. Platt 


Hand embroidered with gaily colored 

worsteds in fantastie designs, these heavy 

linenized crash pillows serve well for 

porches. The edges are bound with wors- 
teds. $12.00 


Courtesy of Patricia Irwin 


Victorian furniture revived. The mirror 
frame is gilded oak leaves with painted 
flowers. Table of black lacquer with gold 
decorations and painted roses. Chairs and 
tabourets of gilt upholstered with blue 
damask; these three being Louis Philippe 


Vizualize this set of English Faience—a copy of old Chelsea—arranged on a 
table, and you see it suitably used. The center vase is 5” high by S wide. 
$6.50. The smaller vases are 5” high by 214” wide. 


$22.50 


$4.00. The set complete, 


Designed as a rum jug, 

but suitable for other 

purposes. It is of Au- 

rene glass with irides- 

cent golden and yellow 

coloring. 3144” high. 
$2.50 


The varieties of gardcn baskets are legion. 

This style is substantially woven and lined 

with leather. A leather kneeling pad is 

added to the equipment of useful tools. 
$10.00 


Courtesy of Patricia Irwin 


Oak William and Mary 
table of unusual lines. 
A 17th Century “carters 
chair.” 4 small walnut 
Queen Anne stand with 
spiral support and pie 
crust top. An 18th Cen- 
tury mahogany inlay bird 
cage. And an old Eng- 
lish decorated leather 
sereen. The candlesticks 
and compote are of, 
Waterford glass. The 
flower painting by a 
Dutch artist of the 18th 
Century 
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Courtesy of Susan Westrope 


One of a pair of Adam chairs 
with carved backs and taper- 
ing legs ending in the charac- 
terislic spade feet 


Courtesy of Patricia Trwin 


A group in lacquer: Adjustable pote screen of black lacquer with Chin- 
ese decorations. Louis XV commode of red lacqucr with gold mounts 
and ormulu decorations. Hepplewhite chair with damask seat. Work- 
table of black lacquer in Chinese style. Waterford glass compotes 


Completing the pair of Adam 

chairs, this shows the center 

splat design of drapery sus- 
pended over medallions 


Painted furniture of grey green with gaily colored 
flower decorations. Table 261,” high and 29” long. 
$20.00. Chair. 35” high. rush scat. $20.00. Footstool, 
8” x 14” x 4”; $4.00 plain, $5.00 decorated 
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Courtesy of Susan Westrope 


Suitable for the living-room 
comes a Louis XVI secretaire 
with inlays of rosewood and sa- 
tinwood, arranged in diamond 
and floral design. The orna- 


Courtesy of Susan Westrope 
The mirror is convex surmounted 


Designed for iced tea or lemonade is a new 

sct of iridescent glass with altractively 

shaped glasses and pitcher. An odd and use- 

ful feature is the cover to the pitcher. Com- 
plete, $5.00 


by a gilt eagle. It is 4’ high and 
31” wide. The cupboard is of 
oak with bulbous turned leg and 
inlaid doors. Two drawers are 
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Eternal vigilance throughout the summer is the price of 


immunity from insect pests 


HILE August is usually considered a slack 
month in the garden, as a matter of fact 
some of the most important jobs of the 
year are to be done at this season. Several of 
next spring’s vegetable crops, and your supply 
of biennials and perennials and hardy annuals 
for the flower garden will depend on your efforts 
during the next few weeks. And this fall’s most 
important vegetable—celery—is still to be grown. 


Last CALL FoR VEGETABLES 


If you act promptly, have the soil in good con- 
dition, and use early varieties, there is still time 
to plant for late fall use a number of the more 
quickly maturing vegetables, such as beans, beets, 
turnips, peas, lettuce and radishes. Beets planted 
now will be prime for canning small when the 
weather is cool. If the season is favorable and 
they are large enough to store, they will be much 
better for table use, and will keep better than 
those which have completed their growth. A cau- 
tion which has been given in these columns be- 
fore, but is worth repeating again, is to firm care- 
fully into the soil all seeds planted during dry 
weather. Still better, use a modern system of 
irrigation, ensuring not only perfect germination, 
but rapid, strong, healthy growth during the early 
fall months, when conditions are usually right 
for splendid development. provided there is 
enough moisture in the soil. 

To the uninitiated it may seem like a waste of 
time to give much attention now to the asparagus 
and rhubarb beds. But if the fall growth can 
be made vigorous and healthy, a bumper crop 
for next season is practically assured. Very often 
both these crops are entirely neglected during the 
latter part of the season, and then the gardener 
complains of their beginning to “run out.” Cul- 
tivation should be continued and all weeds kept 
out until the end of the season. The asparagus 
tops should be kept sprayed with arsenate of lead 
to prevent the asparagus beetle; if rust appears 
(it shows by the premature yellowing of the 
foliage and elongated small swellings and cracks 
on the stems) cut the stalks clean back to the 
ground, rake up, and burn. 

A good planting of asparagus, well cared for, 
will last indefinitely. Rhubarb, however, to be 
of prime quality, should be taken up and re- 
planted every few years. A large clump will 
make half a dozen plants. If you don't need 
them, throw or give away five. Change the 
situation for the new plants if convenient; other- 
wise, they may be put back in the same place, 
after the ground has been well forked up and en- 
riched. It will be well to trench it, working 
under a good dressing of manure. 


Keep CELERY GROwWI Nd RAPIDLY 


Celery is at once an easy and a difficult crop 
to grow. It is a gross feeder, revels in an abund- 
ance of water, and is comparatively free from 
insects and usually from rust, the disease most 
likely to attack it. You probably have the early 
crop well along in the garden, but it is not too 
late to put in more for the winter supply, pro- 
vided the soil is well enriched and good, strong 
plants are used. It is always better to buy trans- 
planted or “re-rooted” plants; the cost will be 
little more, and they will begin growth so much 
more quickly than seed-bed plants that nearly 
a week will be saved in getting them well under 
way. The use of a starting mixture of dried 
blood or guano and fine bone in the rows will 
also be very serviceable. If you have your own 


August Activities Among 


plants, don’t be afraid to trim 
them back quite severely when 
setting out; the extra foliage will 
be but a handicap at first. If 
dry, run water in the furrow 
until it ceases to soak away read- 
ily before putting in the fertilizer; 
then cover in and plant. The fur- 
row may be left 2” or 3” below 
the surface to fill in as the plants 
start growth, but the old system 
of planting in a deep trench is 
now little used. 

Top-dress the growing plants 
with nitrate of soda, keep them 
free from weeds, and keep the 
soil worked up to the plants as 
they grow, so that the stalks will tend to an up- 
right position. If the weather is dry they can 
hardly be given too much water, but if the water- 
ing must be done with a hose, apply it late in 
the afternoon and be sure to use enough to give 
the ground a thorough soaking. 
part of the crop should be ready for use toward 
the end of this month. When it is well grown, 
and two weeks or so before you want it for use, 


No cultivation is satisfactory unless done 


with the right implements. Here is one 
of the most useful 


blanching should be begun. This can be accom- 
plished by hilling or the use of boards, but for 
the home garden the individual blanchers, made 
of heavy paper, are very convenient and do the 


work nicely. They cost little and can be used a 
number of times. 
plants in different stages of blanching, a con- 


By keeping a dozen or more 


tinuous supply for the table will be available. 
THE NEW STRAWBERRY BED 


There is no necessity of wait- 
ing a whole year for your berry 
bed to bear if you will get busy 
at once, prepare the soil prop- 
erly, and get good plants. There 
is no better place to use the com- 
post heap you have been accumu- 
lating through the summer than 
on the new strawberry bed. And 
a good coating of well rotted 
manure, in addition to that, will 
be none too much. A good dress- 
ing of high-grade fertilizer should 
be raked in broadcast. In the 
rows or hills use fine bone and 
blood or guano, with twice its 
bulk of humus added; this makes 
a mixture which will not harm 
plant roots if mixed with the 
soil, although they are very easily 
injured by chemical fertilizers. It 
is always risky to use sod ground 
for strawberries, as the large white 
grubs which are likely to infest 
such ground will kill a great many 
of the plants in no time. 


Ee F. 


The earliest 


After the perennial seeds are scattered on the surface, 
press them in with a board or brick 


H ORU SE F&F G AR DIEREN 


YOUR ALL-YEAR GARDEN 


Flowers, Vegetables and Small Fruits 
ROCKWELL 


By all means use potted plants. They are in 
every way the most satisfactory; with ordinarily 
good care, in good soil, they will yield a hand- 
some crop next June if planted early this month. 
A convenient way is to plant in rows 12” to 15” 
apart, omitting every fitth row. The plants, if 
to be grown by the hill system, which is generally 
the most satisfactory for the home garden, should 
be at the same distance in the rows. Extra strong 
growing varieties, in rich soil, will require the 
full 15” of room. In planting, soak the root balls 
in water for a few minutes before setting—just 
enough to let them get thoroughly saturated, but 
not to crumble away in handling. A convenient 
way is to place several rows upright in a fairly 
tight flat, and pour in water slowly until they 
have taken up the right amount. Then the flat 
can be used, without moving the plants again, to 
distribute them along the row. 

In ten days or so, when they have taken root, 
give a light dressing of nitrate of soda. Keep 
the soil well cultivated, to maintain a dust mulch 
between the plants. Watch closely and cut off 
all runners as fast as they appear. This throws 
all the energy of new growth into the develop- 
ment of a strong crown for each plant, with the 
result of a full crop next year. 

Have you any of the new fall bearing berries 
coming on, and if so, have you made any pro- 
vision to keep the fruits clean when they de- 
velop? If not, mulch the bed as soon as you 
stop cultivation, and let the berries begin to set. 
A good way of doing this is to benefit your 
lawn at the same time by letting the grass grow 
a little longer than usual between cuttings, not 
clipping it quite so close, and using the cuttings 
as a mulch. ‘Put the freshly cut grass on at 
each cutting as far as it will go, 2” or 3” thick. 

Some of the fall sorts tend to set too much 
fruit. Better berries may be had by removing 
some of the blossom bunches, and by curtailing 
the propensity of the plants for throwing out 
runners and forming new flowering plants. 


START PANStES AND PERRENIALS Now 


In getting a good stand of pansies and other 
biennials and perennials which should be started 
now for wintering over in the frames, the most 
important thing, next to good seed, is properly 
prepared soil. An old cold-frame, which may be 
shaded with a cloth or slat sash, is an excellent 
place for the seed bed. Fork it up and prepare 
it; then surface it with 2” or so of light, clean, 
sandy soil—adding the sand if necessary—and 
about half as much commercial humus added. 
This will give a very light, moisture-holding soil 
which will not pack down or bake, and through 
which the seeds ‘can come up readily. Soak the 
soil in the frame until the water begins to stand 
on the surface before putting the prepared soil 
on top. The seeds shonld be sown thinly in rows 


4” to 6” apart, pressed into the soil, barely 
covered from sight, watered lightly and kept 
shaded. Just before they begin to germinate, 
sprinkle flowers of sulphur over the surface with 
Remove shading when plants are up. 


a dust gun. 
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and its 


HE modern apart- 

ment has many 

things to its 
credit: every conceivable 
convenience for modern 
living. And the old re- 
stored farmhouse has its 
distinctive charm. But 
in both there is usually 
lacking — unless one is 
fortunate adequate, con- 
venient and good look- 
ing lighting fixtures. The 
same is true of many of 
our best “brown fronts” 
where one can find such 
horrors as a green beetle- 
backed hanging chande- 
lier over the dining 
table. In each of these 
cases the rooms may be 
suitably furnished, but 
the fixtures will be an 
eyesore that completely 
destroys unity and dis- 
pells charm. These con- 
ditions exist because 
householders do not look 
on fixtures as part of the 
furnishings. If the fix- 
tures are bad, call in the 
junk man and have them 
removed, You will then 
have a clean slate to 
work on. 


10 
A pagoda wall 
fixture de- 
signed to give 
ultimate touch 
to the Chinese 
room 


POSSIBLE SUBSTITUTES 


Having disposed of 
your monstrosities, you 
face the problems of 
what to substitute. The 
really best procedure is 
to cut the fixture off at the ceiling, cap or plaster 
up the hole, and use side lights. Where the 
house or apartment is still under construction, 
such arrangements for 
side outlets can be made 
through the architect or 
builder. lf the work is 
for you to do, there are 
some general rules of 
position to remember. 
While the general height 
for the outlet is 6’ above 
the floor, a variance of 
6” down to accommodate 
the stature of the family 
is both permissible and 
desirable. 1f the arms 
are inverted or turned 
down, the outlet hole 
may be somewhat higher 
than 6’. The height of 
the ceiling is also to be 
considered. With a 9 
ceiling the outlet should 
be no more than 514’ 


For the bed- 


room comes a 

double fixture 

with etched 
mirror back 


French to its tiniest 

flowers, but suitable 

for the English room 
as well 


— = 


be painted 


E INX TURES 


osition on the wall. 


An Adam fixture, del- 
icate in design, 
charming and suit- 
able for the bedroom 


A simple, inexpens- 
ive firture that can 


AS 


For the shops where these 


AGNES FOSTER 


from the fioor or even less to fit the furniture. 

A better effect is had by using a double light 
fixture than a single; the latter being apt to look 
spotty when lit. Besides, it is better to have the 
arms spreading enough to allow several inches 
between the sockets. If the sockets are 8” ‘apart, 
they permit the use of a shade or globe; other- 
wise an over-all shield would have to be used. 
With two bulbs thus shaded, the light is softer 
and less concentrated. 

For a room 18’ square, four double brackets 
will give sufficient light. All need not be used 
save on “grand” occasions. Used in a dining- 
room in conjunction with four table candles or 
candles on the serving table, and the lighting 
effect is at once sufficient and charming. In the 
living- room reading lamps are required in addi- 
tion to side fixtures. Base outlets can be put in 
and the wires run under the rugs. Do not be 
persuaded into using the regular side fixtures 
with the wires coming out of them for the table 
lights. They disfigure the wall and are unpleas- 
antly conspicuous. Any mechanic can run a wire 
along a door or window trim and paint it to 
match the woodwork. But the base outlet plan 
is better. Have a general idea where you want 
your lights to be and arrange the outlets ac- 
cordingly. If your table stands on a rug, a hole 
can be made and buttonholed and the wire slip- 
ped through. There are no wires, then, to trip 
over or be untidy. The job assumes a look of 
permanency, which all homemakers desire. 


Modern wrought iron 

fixtures are reminis- 

vent of old Italian 

work and are justly - 
becoming popular 


In any formal room 
the revived crystal 
fixtures can be used 


to suit 


color of room 


FURNISHINGS 


Herein ts explained the much neglected fixture, tts place in the color scheme 
t h fixtures may be purchased ad- 
dress HOUSE & GARDEN Shopping Service, 440 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Buddha broods over 
is the Chinese room 
from his 


In a Colonial room 
this design is always 
suitable because of 
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a room 


In addition to 
these practical 
construction facts 
the householder 
should not neglect 
the value of fix- 
tures in the fur- 
nishing and deco- 
rative scheme of a 
room. 


FIXTURES AND 
CoLtor SCHEMES 
Much of the 


ie 
ú 


| i Made of 
Ter hab oij te wrought iron. 
detail of the side on agp 7 0 
fixtures. The fur- the G AE os 
niture may be . a hall of oak 25 
glomerate, but i stone 


the walls and pro- 
portions are true 
to the period, and 
the fixtures as 
well, the seal is 
thus set upon the 
room. Or visual- 
ize a room where 
the rug is Chinese, 
the walls a plain 
tone and the hang- 
ings suggestive of 
tlie Chinese in de- 
sign. As a dis- 
tinctive touch use 
four Buddha 
brackets picked 
out with yellows 
and orange and 
blues of the rug 
and hangings. The 
room is at once 
made unusual. The 
same may be said of the Adam fixtures, the de- 
sign being so marked and exquisite that atten- 
tion is immediately drawn to them. 

Crystal fixtures have 
m come back. They. find 
their place in any for- 
mal room where each 
crystal plays with the 
light, enlivening and en-. 
riching a delicate wall. 
surface. Another at- 
tractive fixture is so ar- 
ranged that the light is 
refiected in a gracefully 
shaped mirror with a 
tiny garland etched in 
the glass. Such a fix- 
ture would look well in 
a bedroom with the 
frame painted and an-- 
tiqued to match the 
hangings. This coloring. 
of fixtures is a vital part 
of the decorative scheme. 


The pendants of 
this fixture are 
blown glass crys- 


tals. Use with 
mulberry shades 


fixture 


throne of bronze 


Dainty and colorful, 
the basket and flower 
fixture finds a place 
in the boudoir 


its lines 
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Furnishing Forethoughts 
O YOU need the ad- 


vice of an authori- 

tative expert ? 
Our editors’ task is to ob- 
serve, to discover, to com- 
pare, to price, to select—the 
things that go to complete 
a gracious and charming 
home. 


The forthcoming issue is an exam- 
ple of what skill and experience 
can do to set before you the bene- 
fits of this trained taste and care- 
ful choosing. 


September, the Autumn Furnish- 
ing Number, will give you inti- 
mate and valuable ideas for mak- 
ing your home distinctive and in- 
dividual—a dwelling far above 
the commonplace. It comes at an 
opportune time — the season of 
preparedness for a cosy, livable 
autumn and winter home. 


The Autumn Furnishing Guide 


You will find it a complete cata- 
log. Nothing is forgotten. It 
shows well-chosen examples of 
how your home may be made 
charming, practical and pleasing. 
In fact, each article and picture is 
selected as if especially for you— 
with a view to: beautifying your 
home and securing more comfort. 
You need this September number. 
Moreover this issue is an excellent 
example of the kind of a magazine 
you may expect each month. 
A small investment of $3 for a 
yearly subscription (twelve excep- 
tional numbers) may save you 
$300, or even $3,000 or more. 
Because of House & GaRDRN's 
many valuable suggestions on 
building, which are practical; on 
gardening, which please, and on 
decorating and furnishing, which 
harmonize and make your home 
more attractive—you cannot well 
afford to be without this useful 


guide. 
Special Introductory Offer 


If you prefer, you may take advan- 
tage of our trial subscription offer (to 
new subscribers) for the next six in- 
tensely interesting and useful issues, 
at the special introductory price of $1. 

Let your subscription start with 
the September (Autumn Furnishing 
Number). It is not neccessary even 
to write a letter. If you choose, you 
may use the coupon. It is easier, 
quicker and more convenient. 


Send the Coupon Todoy 
Read “A Unique Seroice” opposite column 


Introductory Coupon Offer 
House & Garden, 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 


As per your introductory offer, please send 
me the next five numbers of House & Gar- 
DEN, beginning with September (Autumn 
Furnishing) Number On receipt of bill I 
will -remit trial subscription price of $I. 
(Regular subscription, $3). 

Or I enclose herewith $1, for which send 
me the next six numbers, beginning with 
September. 


3 Rte idee eyes de 
(Please write name and address very plainly.) 
o ET E Address 
A OAS e S oc estate 

H-G-8-16. 


UR readers are urged lo study and use this index as a buying guide. 

You will find each advertiser offers a product of quality, depend- 

ability and volue—that your wants, al all times, will receive prampl 
and courteous attention. If there are any other subjects in which you are 
interested and you da not find them listed below—do nat hesitate to ask us. 
Whatever information you may desire about the hame, whether it cancerns 
your plons of building, decorating the interior, ar the making of a garden 
Lin fact—all indoors ond aul e will gladly supply. 
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Fourth Avenue, New York 


HOUSE G GAD 


A Unique Service 


OUSE-FUR- 
NISHING is a de- 
lightful art. 
The room you decorate and 
fit out elaborately and then 
never use is really the most 
costly. 


You might spend thousands of dol- 
lars on the wrong furniture, hang- 
ings, rugs, or bric-a-brac, and then 
be sorely disappointed. On the 
other hand if, before you buy, you 
secure complete information about 
the hundreds of artistic, unique 
and practical things the up-to- 
date shops are showing, your home 
will be a joy. : 
While this information costs noth- 
ing, yet it may save you hundreds 
of dollars. After all, the things 
you buy and grow tired of, or 
never use at all, are really the 
most expensive. 


Your Problems Answered 


We have found a way to supply all 
your wants. Without expense you 
can secure information on any of 
the subjects indicated in the cou- 
pon below or others that you may 
select. 

Check the subjects that interest 
you. Others will suggest them- 
selves. We can supply all your 
needs, not only relating to furnish- 
ing and decoration, but in regard 
to all phases of building, remodel- 
ing, repairing, gardening, poultry, 
garages, autos, dogs, real estate, 
etc:—in fact, everything pertain- 
ing to the subject of the home and 
its surrounding and their care. 
Our only consideration is that you 
are sincere in your desire for in- 
formation—that you will advise us 
whether the service supplies your 
wants and meets all your require- 
ments. 


Send the Coupon 


You may enclose the coupon below 
in an envelope, or paste it on a postal. 
Or, if you prefer, you may write a 
special letter. 

We will see that you are supplied 
with the kind of information that may 
possibly save you many dollars—sure- 
ly time and energy, perhaps ill spent. 


Send the Coupon Todoy 
Read “Furnishing Forethoughts” opposite column 


Free Information Coupon 
House & Garden, 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 


I would like to know mare about the sub- 
jects checked below or, those outlined in 
the letter attached. Please arrange to have 
free information sent me promptly. 


«> Aluminum -. Cooking Utensils — . . Mirrors 

e + Cretonnes: +.. Percolators 
Antiques ‘urtains > ---Phonographs 
+ Art Bronze Lace) (Draperies) „Pianos 


„Dish Washers - Pinnolas 


„ res 

. Picture Frames 
-Portieres 

++ -Refrigeratora 
"Rugs (Grass) (In. 


«Billiard ers, Incinerators, dien) (Japanese) 
Tables Receptacles) (Oriental) (Bath) 
++ -Bookeases +. Glassware . Safes(Househotd) 
Book Racks . Interior Decors- hades Window) 

Cabinets a lverware 
Kitchen (Med- . Interior Decora- ...Tables (Covers) 
icine) (Music tors’ Schools (Linen) (Pads 
. rpet . mps (Floor) . Ten Tables 

Sweepers (Portable) (Table) ...Tee Wagons 
---CedarChests . . amp Shades +.. Uphols ter. 

ina s.. Vacuum Cleaners 
«.. Wallboard 
„Wallpaper 
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ADVICE ON AUTUMN 
FURNISHINGS 


September House & Garden is a guide to the annual autumn furnishing and 
refurnishing of the tasteful home. Next month you will be investing a great 
deal of time, thought, and money in putting your house to rights for the 
winter months. You cannot afford to be without the accurate judgment of 
trained experts on house problems. 


House & Garden is a council of experts discussing all sorts of house and 
garden problems. We are making this September number solidly compact 
with household do's“ and don'ts.“ These are just a few of the subjects 
treated—there are dozens more: 


Reclaiming the Old Apartment How skilful management, good taste, and 
$800 transformed a nine-room ark into a 
thing of beauty. 

Gardens Among Stones How to bring a bit of the country home to 
your city residence by means of the rock 
garden. 

The Rugs of the Heathen Chinee Chinese rugs are growing in popularity, and 
advice on how to tell the poor from the ex- 
cellent is timely. 


Preserving Your Periods Skilled advice on the selection and arrange- 
ment of furniture in harmony with its back- 


ground and the architecture of your home. 


To Blossom at Christmas A practical article on getting your house 
plants ready for winter and making certain 
of early blooming. 


Hansel, Gretel & Co. - - - = The amiable and unappreciated little dachs- 
hund as an indoor city pet. 


There will be ever so many photographs of good house arrangements, period 
styles in furniture, new wall papers, and good interiors. Fifty percent of the 
issue is devoted to practical autumn furnishing problems. Every regular 
department will concentrate on them. Don't risk disappointment with your 
furnishings this winter because you were uncertain what you wanted to do 
this fall. Twenty-five cents expended on House & Garden for September 
will bring you twenty-five hundred percent return in house contentment. 
There will be a big demand for this particular number. To make sure of it, 
reserve your copy at the newsstand, or enter your subscription now. 


25 cons House 3 aden 43.00 


With which is incorporated American Homes & Gardens 
Spy Conde Nast - Publisher Fear 
440 Fourth Ave. New York 


& 


“How To Make Your 
Garden Grow” 

A PROFESSIONAL hand-book for the Ama- 

teur Gardener, written in aimple, everyday 


tanguage and full of helpful suggestions. Send 
4 centa to Department H. 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber (o., Cambridge, Mass. 


“BULL-DOG’ 
casement adjusters 
Make the beautiful case- 
ment window fly-proof, rain- 


proof, trouble-proof. 


Our Casement Window Hand- 
book gives interesting detaila. 


Write for it today. 


The Casement Hardware Co. 
1 So. Clinton St., Chicaga 


— . 


DAN E RS K 
Decorative Furniture 


$ insurea absolute excluslveness. Exqulsite 


Productions of original quality and artistic ff 


beauty—aingle articlea or complete gets. Your 
choice from a large assortment of pieces for 
alt rooms of the house, decorated and fin- 
ished in color harmonies developed for your 
individual requirements. 


ready for immediate finishing. The decura- 


tion and finish will prove the unity of any set. 


Write for complete Catalog “A” and tell 
us of your immediate requirements. 


ERSKINE DANFORTH CORPORATION | 
NEW YORK f 


2 West 47th Street 


An Arm of 
Steel Locking | 
the Garage 
Door Open 


OU will wonder how you 

i “ever got on without them” 

after applying a pair of 

Stanley Garage Door Holders to 
those garage doors of yours. 

The door is held open firmly; yet 


a slight pull on the chain leaves it 
free to close. 


Stanley Garage Hardware and the 
Stanley Holder may be had of any 
hardware dealer. Write us for the 
Garage Hardware Book H.“ 


[STANLEY RQ? WORKS: 


NEW BRITAIN. 


| 
te 
CONN, U.S.A. 


W YORK CHICAGO 
100 Lafette St. 78 E. Lake Street 


Pieces held In stock ff 


The Garden of 


Sweet Perfumes 


(Continued from page 31) 


ers; the catchfly (Silene noctiflora), a 
tall, leafy plant with large white flow- 
ers; and four o’clocks—all these are 
casily raised from seed. 

Sweet herbs as well as flowers must 
have a place, as they are wanted for 
sachets and pot-pourri. Southern- 
wood and borage are both aromatic. 
A lotion made by steeping sweet fern 
leaves in boiling water will relieve the 
burning irritation of ivy poison. 


RAISING LAVENDER FROM SEED 


Lavender is hardy when it is once 
firmly established, but it is not the 
easiest perennial to start in this 
country. At first I bonght nursery 
stock, but out of two dozen plants 
which I got from four different 
sources in two years only one lived, 
and that was always a semi-invalid, 
so I resorted to the slower method, 

In March a shallow box was filled 
with potting mould, thoroughly 
soaked with water, then covered 
with about 14” of soil, patted down 
firmly. The box was then covered 
with glass and placed in a west win- 
dow. As soon as the seedlings ap- 
peared the glass was removed, but 
they were shaded from direct sun 
and slightly sprinkled every morn- 
ing. When 2” high they were trans- 
planted to a deeper box and set 2” 
apart. About two months later they 
were set in a partly shaded seed bed 
in the garden, and the last two leaves 
were nipped off each plant to ensure 
a bushy growth. 

Cultivation was constant all sum- 
mer until August, when they were 
again transplanted — this time to a 
bed which was to be their perma- 
nent home, a horder partly shaded 
by shrubs. It happened to be a very 
dry summer, so they were sprinkled 
every evening. When cool weather 
set in, dead leaves were scattered be- 
tween the plants, and the quantity 
increased as the weather became 
more severe. In the spring the mulch 
was removed and a little bone meal 
raked into the ground around the 
plants. The ground must be covered 
every winter, and it is well to have 
a dressing of well rotted cow manure 
dug into the bed in the early fall. 


THYME AND ROSEMARY 


There are two varieties of thyme: 
the broad leaf English for flavoring 
stews and soups, and the almond- 
scented for the flower garden. It is 
a pretty, variegated plant which re- 
mains green all through the year, and 
is used only for sachets and pot- 
pourri. Both varieties are perennials, 
but if sown early in the spring will 
mature the first season. The seed 
should be sown in rows 9” apart, on 
rich soil that has been worked into 
a fine, loose condition with a fine 
garden rake, and later smoothed off 
with the back of a spade or with a 
board. Then sprinkle thoroughly, 
using a fine rose on the watering can. 
Keep the can moving back and forth 
until the ground is thoroughly satu- 
rated to a depth of 1”. Wait for an 


hour, then scatter the seed thinly on 
the marked lines and cover about 
1/16” with dry, fine soil. It is a good 
plan to fill the flour dredger with 
soil and shake it over the rows, for 
then yon are sure of its being evenly 
distributed. After the seed is cov- 
ered, put a board over the row and 
press gently to firm the seeds into 
the ground and aid germination. 

Thyme, marjoram — in fact, all 
small seeds—do better if they are 
partly shaded.. I make long, narrow 
frames of slats and cover them with 
unbleached muslin, then drive a few 
sticks into each side of the row and 
lay the frames over them. For 
safety against wind it is well to put 
a few nails through the frames into 
the sticks. About eleven o'clock in 
the morning it is advisable to sprinkle 
the muslin with water, as the evapo- 
ration will prevent the seedlings be- 
coming too dry. If time will not per- 
mit making the frames, spread two 
or three thicknesses of paper over 
the rows, using stones to hold them 
in place, or mulch with lawn clip- 
pings. I like the former better, be- 
cause they are easier to remove and 
are not so untidy as a grass mulch, 
which dries and blows about. When 
the seedlings are well established 
the mulch will have to be removed, 
but if the frames are used they can 
remain for another week. 

Rosemary is another scented per- 
ennial, and the plants can be easily 
obtained from any nursery. If you 
want to raise from seed, proceed 
exactly as for thyme. After you 
have one well-grown plant it is bet- 
ter to propagate by cuttings than to 
raise from seed. ese nter requires 
rich soil and a sunny position, and 
needs some light protection during 
the winter. The whole plant is aro- 
matic, but the flowers are the strong- 
est. The essential oil which is 
distilled from them is the principle 
ingredient of eau-de- cologne. 


How to Use THEM 


A cupful each of lavender, thyme, 
rosemary and mint, steeped in two 
quarts of hot water for two hours, 
strained and added to a warm bath, 
banishes fatigue in a miraculous 
way. In cases of convalescence a 
cupful of the mixture in the sponge 


bath is both gratifying and refresh- 


ing to the invalid. 

Ten pounds of lavender flowers 
and one pound each of musk, thyme, 
rosemary and mint leaves, all dried 
and mixed with one ounce of ground 
cloves, was grandmother’s formula 
for the moth bags which preserved 
our furs and woolens just as effect- 
ually as camphor balls or tar mix- 
tures do in these modern days. 

To keep your garden blooming 
constantly, flowers must be gathered 
from day to day. They may be used 
to make pot-pourri, which will keep 
the house fragrant all winter. Make 
the concoction in a hig stone jar 
which has a lid, and in the fall fill 
fancy jars from it. 


Silhouettes Old and New 
(Continued from page 21) 


published in Hartford in 1846 and 
is as rare, perhaps, as Eduart's. 

Among modern artists who have 
produced silhouette pictures one may 
mention Paul Knoewka (famous for 
his Shakespearean silhouettes), Ar- 
thur Rackham, Howard Pyle, F. 
Vallotin, Valentini, Caran d'Ache, 
Phil May, Henri Riviere, Jules Diez 
and Maxwell Ayrton. 

There are, to be sure, new sil- 
houettes offered to collectors as old, 
but reliable antique dealers will not 


stoop to such catering, and the col- 
lector who becomes interested in sil- 
houettes will find the trouble of 
Tummaging in the attic often repaid 


by the discovery of some old shadow ` 


picture, relegated thither when pho- 
tography appeared, for a time, to 
displace the delightful old art that 
alone has preserved to the present 
generation the outline portraits of 
many of those who otherwise would 
have passed shadeless from this 
world into oblivion. 


H OL See Ge 


GARDEN 


Silverton Cord Tires 


The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


Potted Strawberry Plants 


DREER’S 


Mid-Summer Catalogue 


offers the best varieties and gives 
directions for planting in order 
to raise a full crop of Strawberries 
next year; also offers Celery and 
Cabbage Plants, Seasonable Vege 
table, Flower and Farm Seeds for 
summer sowing, Potted Plants of 
Roses, Hardy- Perennials and 
Shrubbery which may safely be 
set out during the summer; also 
a select list of seasonable Decora- 
tive Plants. 


Write for a free copy, and kindly 
mention this publication 


HENRY A. DREER 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BIRD BATH 


Something New! 


he gl patented bird bath hesia 

gradua ttom. A t 

appreciated by the birds, ee 
PERCHES 


on which they can stand with shallow 
water on one side, deep water opposite. 
he center piece serves as food tray, 
or, when connected with running water 
aa water-spreader mak- 
inga 


SHOWER-BATH 


Send far illustrated 
circular 


J. C. Kraus Cast Stone 
Works, Inc. 


All kinds of Cast Stone 
Garden Furniture 


154 West 32nd St. 
New York 


A Permanent and 
Beautiful Fence 


Nothing adds more to the beauty and at- 
tractiveness of your grounds than a good 
substautlal fence, Permanency is of prime 
importance, too. We ali know tbat rust 
ts the great destroyer of the ordinary wire 
fence. Select the fence that defies rust 
and withstands all weather conditions. 


Excelsior Rust Proof fences are made of 
big, strong wires with clamped joints which 
Prevent slipping, sagging or twisting. Thia 
exclusive feature assures unusual rigidity 


under the most severe strain. Exceisior 
fences are dipped in molten zinc, which 
makes them practically indestructible. 
Write for Catalog C, from which to select 
the etyle best anited to your needs Ask 
your hardware dealer for Excelsior "Rust 
1 195 Trellises, Arches, Flower and Trea 
uards. 


WRIGHT WIRE COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


August, 1916 


Screen Your 
Foundation . 


Take away that bare fook and 
give beauty of outline and color alt 
year round with licks’ ever- 
~ greens. They shut out objection- 
able views and give seclusion 
from intruding eyes. 
Iticks’ big shade trees 
save fen years. We 
transplant and guarentee 


to grow. Catalog frec. 
Box Q. 
Bx. HICKS’ 


NURSERIES 
Westbury, L. 1. 4 
Phone 68 


Krelage’s Darwin Tulips 


direct from the sole originators 


Complete bulb catalog free on request 
J. A. de Veer, 100 Willism St., New York 


Garden Furniture 
In 


Evertaating 
Artlficlal 
Stone 
I Benchas, Tsblos 
i Vases, Fountains, 
Terminals, Sun- 
Dials, stc. 
Garden Pieces 
mage 1 


EUGENE LUCCHESI 
DIOS 


> STU 
105 E. 59th St. G Complete 


talague $1.00 Now York 


BIRD BATH 


made of frost proof Artifiels] Stone, 17 In. 
across, 6 in. high. Price (F. O. B., N. Y.) 
loctudes crating charge $4.00 
Send for catalog Nlustrating many other bi- 
teresting pleces of garden furniture. 


SHARONWARE WORKSHOP, 86 Lexington Ave., New York 


ON ROADS, DRIVES and PATHS 


SOLVAY 


GRANULATED Calc CHLORIDE 


Economical - Practical- Efficient 
Shipped direct to your station in 
air-tight packages ready to apply 


Stock carried at many points 
Write far illustrated Road Book 


SEMET-SOLVAY CO. 
406 Milton Ave. Solvay, N. Y. 


Are ss large as small oranges, 


berrles are marvets In size, beauty and productiveness, with the true wild strawberry 
They cover the whole sesson, from esrfies! tif] latest. 


flavor. 


Lovett’s Pot Grown Strawberry Plants 


Planted In summer or autumn. produce a crop of berries the following June. 


This and the three other Yan Fleet hyhrid straw- 


Pot Grown Strawherries tells all about them: how to prepare the ground, and cultivate. 


shows the “Edmund Wilson” in natural size and color, and aecurately deseribes with truthful 
Ulustrations the Van Fleet hybrids and a scors of other choice varieties, including the beet 


Everbearing Strawberries. IT'S FREE. 


If you would have higger and better Strawberriea than 


you have ever had before. plant Van Fleet Iyhrids. 


J. T. LOVETT, Box 152, LITTLE SILVER, N. J. 


For thirty-eight years a Strawberry Specialist 


Does Your Kitchen Pay? 


Every step taken in your 
kitchen takes time, and 
time is money nowadays. 


How can you cut down 
this (perhaps) needless 
expense and eliminate this 
unnecessary labor? 

Why? With a kitchen 


cabinet, of course. 


Have everything compact 
and ready just as on ship- 
board or as in a modern 
hotel kitchen. 


Would you like to hear 
how this idea has been car- 
ried out with success in 
many a household? 


My booklet on 


Write ua and we will see that aome interesting facts as 
to how kitchen cabinets and many other kitchen ac- 
cessoriea may have solved the housewife's biggest 


problem. 


Address: 


Information Service 


Perhaps this title is a bit ideal- 
ized itself—but let us explain 
what we have in mind, and see 
if after all we are not fully 
warranted in the statement. 
To spend freely both 
thought and money on your 
garden, in making it quite 
the choicest, quite the most 
charmingly interesting 
of gardens, and then 
associate with it, 
a greenhouse not 
keyed up to it, 
is to say the 
least regret- 
table. 
Consistency, 
you must 
admit, “is 
a jewel.” 
U-Bar 
green- 
houses, be- 
cause of 
their wonder- 
ful bubble- 


House & Garden 


They will be sent promptly without cost. 


440 4th Ave, N.Y. 


3 The Ideal Greenhouse for the 
Ideal Garden Setting 


like construction; their consis- 
tency in design; and rare care 
in execution, are fittingly fit for 
the idealized garden setting. 

It is not a boastful statement 
to claim that no other green- 
house can equal the U-Bar; be- 
cause no other greenhouse con- 
struction is constructed like 

the U-Bar. lf none are 
p like it, you can’t com- 
pare it with others. 
If you can't com- 
pare it—then it 
becomes a 

house unique 
unto itself. 

lf it's this 

top-notch in 
greenhouse- 
dom you 
want — then 

„ou want the 

}-Bar. 

Send for cat- 
alog. Or send 
for us. Or both. 


There is no insistently dominating 

note in this delightful garden of Miss 

E. Jenkins, at Baltimore, Md. What 
charm has such harmony. 


-BAR GREENHOUSES 
PIERSON U-BAR CO , 


ONE MADISON AVE, NEW YORK 
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Hanging Concrete Sun Dial 


Most Attractive 
am 


T $1.50 each 
Ie for $7.50 
i A I. 5. b. 
E 49 It 
“While Life is given. use it 


The Bird Box 


West Chester, Pa. 


on 
ablo; a al- 
at efficient 
betper in dinine 


Price, §12.75 to $15.90, delivered free zant at Rockies 
OVÁRANTEED TO SATISFY 


EVERYTHING FOR 


VE you arrapged to mske 
your yard individus! and 
aitractlve the coming season? 
We will design it free, If de- 
alred, or you ean order from our 
catalog for lmmedlste attention. 
Our 800 acres of frult and flowering 9 
treea, flowers, vines and ahrubs, etc., | 


offer a varied list that will pioase 
| everyone, 60 years of satiafied cus- 
! tomers have proven their quailty. 
| Write for catalog at once. 


` HOOPES, BRO. & THOMAS CO. | 
| Dept. K, Weat Chester, Pa. 


Lock Your Shutters Automatically 


By a very simple and most practical device 
operated from the Inside The 


Mallory Shutter Worker 


does away with all the old outalde fixtures and 

annoyances, A child can open and close the 
shuttera trom the Ine 

side. bo d absolutely ES 

oc em in any de- d 

sired position. Win- 27 = 

dowa or screens dogg — 

not hare to be opened. 
Theconvenlence, com- 

oe a cones of 
he allory putter 4 

Worker haa been rec- f Simply 

ognized by thousands § toadfust shutters— 

of homes, Easy 10 automatically locked 

ipatall and costs lit- 1 

tle. Drop ua a pos- 

tal for information. 


MALLORY MFG. CO., 255 Main Sl., Fiemiseton, N. l. 


FAB-RIK-O-NA 
Interwovens 


The Newest Addition to the 
famous FAB-RIK-O-NA 
tine of Woven Wall Coverings 


Have all the qualities of the rest 
of the Fab-rik-o-na line. Dur- 
able, color-fast, sanitary, strong, 
crack-proof. Stand hard usage. 


Will not shrink and open at 


seams. Economical. 


They appeal to those who want 
the daintiest as well as most 
serviceable wall covering. Every 
taste can he satisfied in the great 
variety of tones and patterns. 

Send far samples. Our zerolce de- 
partment will help you with your 


decorating problems ond put you in 
touch with dealers in yourown city. 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO. 
218 Arch Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 


75 


Beautiful Andirons 


Gae Logs Bnaket Gratea 
Screens Fendera 

Fire Toole Coal Hoda 
Dampera Wood Holdera 


ASK FOR CATALOG “D”—fFree 


WE PREPAY FREIGHT 


elect from our unlimited assortment 
new, unsoiled, up-to-date 
erfect gooda. 


ASK YOUR BANK, DUN or BRADSTREET 


UNDERLAND BROS. CO., Estsblished 1883 


334 So. 17th St., Omaha, Neb. 
tinte eee 


eee 


EIL 


Supken Peth House Beuch House 


A PERENNIAL GARDEN! 


You can have it by simply adding a SUN- 
LIGHT outfit of glass. 

For Instance: 

A cold-frame, a hot-bed or one of the 
small inexpensive, ready-made Sunittght 
Greenhouses. 

A Peono immediate or at any date apeci- 


ed. 
Get our free catalog. If you went Prof. 


Messey’s booklet on Hot-bed and Green- 
house Gardening, enctoae 4 cents in etampa. 


Sunlight Double Glass Sash Co. 
Se 944 


r bod 
Louisville 


e Trenton Pottenes Co 
ath rooms of Chafacter 


HE Si-wel-clo suppresses a noise 
you do not want beard and do 
not want to henr. 

If you are building a home or re- 
modeling, give to your bathroom this 
gentle attention. Install 


The Trenton Potteries Company 


STIWEVL CIO 


Silent Closet 


Its surface la higbly glazed. It does not 
absorb grease, stein nor discolor—will not 
crack nor peel. 

You will never be proud of e bathroom 
that contains a noisy closet. If, through 
oversight or Indifference, you permit a 
noisy clcset to be put in, you subject your- 
self to much embarrassment and self-re- 
proech later on. 

The Si-wel-clo is made of vitreous chine. 

Your architect or plumber knows the SI- 
wel-clo. Speak to him about it, 


Booklet M-8 


Bathroom of Character?’ 
Shows just how you can make the most 
of your bathroom space 
and gives estimates on 
the cost of different in- 
atallations, Send for it, 
The Trenton 
PotteriesCompany 
Trenton, N. J. 
Largest Makers of Sanitary 
Pottery in U. S. A. 
eee IIIIIIIIIIIII 
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Sewage Disposal for the Country Home 
(Continued from page 36) 


What you need in this case are two 
dry wells about 3“ in diameter and 5’ 
deep, built of the local stone and 
laid withont mortar. There should 
be no bottom, and the top can be 
roofed with logs covered by 1’ of 
sod or earth, Locate these dry wells 
20’ apart, the second a little down 
hill from the first, and connect 
them by a blind drain 2’ below the sur- 
face of the ground. Both wells should 
be at least. 100° from the camp, the 
nearest one connecting to your plumb- 
ing fixtures by a tight, carefully laid 
sewer line. This system, although not 
nearly as efficient as a well designed 
septic tank and disposal field, will give 
excellent service for a number of 
years, with an occasional cleaning of 
the well through which the sewage 
first passes. When eventually the sur- 
rounding soil is entirely clogged and 
no longer able to absorb the effluent, 
the old wells should be filled in with 
earth and two new ones constructed. 
These tanks, with the sewer and 
drain, should cost about $140. 


THE CASE OF THE SEASHORE COTTAGE 


The last case to consider is a cot- 
tage by the seashore. You, the owner, 
do not want a leaching cesspool, ow- 
ing to the proximity of your neigh- 
hors’ houses and the danger to near- 
by wells. You have not land enough, 
however, to accommodate a regular 
tile disposal field. Besides that, your 
household averages only four or five 
persons. Consequently, the expense 
seems unreasonable. And you are 
perfectly right. If you have a heavy 
clay soil to contend with, a complete 
system might be the only sanitary al- 
ternative, but with the sandy gravel 
soil of the seashore there is a very 
efficient combination much less ex- 
pensive to construct. 

First comes the tank built of con- 


crete and located underground 50’ or 
more from the house. It should be 
7 deep and about 6’ long and 5’ 
square. The manhole cover should 
be absolutely tight and the concrete 
walls of a rich mixture to insure the 
tanks being waterproof. As in the 
case of the larger septic tanks, both 
inlet and outlet pipes must be fitted 
with tees to avoid disturbing the sur- 
face of the sewage. 

From the tank toward the downhill 
side dig a trench 2’ deep and 2’ wide 
for a distance of 45“. If the property 
line inter feres, the trench need not be 
straight, as long as it has a slight, 
even grade away from the tank. In 
the trench upon a gravel bed 9“ deep 
lay 40’ of 4” land tile connecting into 
the tank with 5“ of sewer pipe. The 
land tile must be laid with open joints 
as described above, and the trench 
filled with gravel and sand. This 
tank, with the connecting sewer and 
drain, should not cost, under average 
conditons, more than $190. - 

Although easy to construct and 
practical, even upon small pieces of 
property where the soil is porous, 
this arrangement combines the two 
essential factors of a disposal sys- 
tem. That is, the warm and dark 
tank provides an ideal place for the 
action of the anærobic bacteria, 
which are active agents in the de- 
compositon of the organic matter in 
the sewage, and the tile drain which 
distributes the effluent near the sur- 
face of the ground makes possible the 
absorption and oxidation of the more 
liquid substances by the vegetation 
and action of the anzrobic bacteria. 
In this way Nature’s scavengers are 
turned to use, and the dangerous or- 
ganic compounds, broken up into 
their constituent parts, largely cease 
to be a menace to human health, a 
vital necessity in any home. 


Considering the Lilies 
(Continued from page 19) 


Note that it is early spraying, how- 
ever, as well as constant, that should 
be the practice; and the spraying of 
plants that are so healthy that it 
“seems foolish to do it.” When they 
are in less perfect condition than this 
at the time of applying the spray, 
the mischief is already done beyond 
repair. 


Some OrHER Goop Kinps 


One of the most picturesqne of all 
the lilies that we can have in the 
garden came out of China not so 
very many years ago, and is named 
for its discoverer, Dr. Henry. And 
though Lilium Henryi is still expen- 
sive enough to seem an extravagance, 
because there are not as many bulbs 
for sale as the market demands, it 
is so hardy and easily grown, and it 
multiplies so rapidly, that it is not 
really such. Of amazing strength 
and vigor, it grows as high as one’s 
head, and a single bulb not infre- 
quently bears fifteen to twenty flow- 
ers. In color it is a deep yellow, a 
little different from most yellows. 
That is, it is the warm and yet soft 
shade of an apricot, and it has brown- 
ish spots inside, similar to the deep 
crimson spots of the speciosum 
strain. If you cannot buy more than 
one bulb of this, get that one bulb, 
by all means. In three or four years 
you will have enough offsets to re- 
plant and make a splendid clump. 

The Siberian coral lily is a low 
growing and beautiful scarlet that 
everyone can grow, and that propa- 
gates very easily, too. Either from 
its seeds or its hulb scales it may be 
multiplied, so there is no reason for 


not having a colony of it. It is called 
Lilium tenuifolium. 

The old Nankeen lily—the one sus- 
pected of being a hybrid—is L. tes- 
taceum, and nothing is more fra- 
grant and, creamy and stately than 
this lovely species. It and the two 
above are Turk’s caps. L. Japoni- 
cum is a pink outside and white 
within that should not be omitted. 
It is the trumpet form, of course. 

I am almost tempted to omit the 
“gold banded lily of Japan’—the 
splendid Lilium auratum—not be- 
cause it is difficult to grow, but be- 
cause it is not permanent and needs 
constant renewing. Of course, there 
is no question about its being one of 
the most gorgeous things in all the 
floral kingdom, with its great white, 
gold banded flowers, studded within 
with purple spots. These flowers are 
normally as much as 6” to 8” across, 
and sometimes they measure quite 1’; 
a cluster of them towering above 
one’s head is truly a regal sight. 
The season of its bloom is long, too, 
provided there are several of the 
bulbs planted, for in a group some 
will come into flower at one time 
and some at another. 

The tiger lily we must not by any 
means leave out, although it is 
rather coarse and stiff and common. 
So is blue sky common, for that 
matter; that is nothing against it. 
Do not get the ordinary L. tigrinum, 
however, but choose the better form, 
which is L. tigrinum var. splendens. 
This has larger clusters of orange 
colored blossoms, spotted with ma- 
roon, and is altogether a finer and 
better plant in every way. 


HOUSE G G D aN 


on your lawn or among your flowers 
will attract the birds and add to the 


The bath illus- 


Di- 
00 

a .— 

Send for catalogue, illustrating all typen of Pom- 

petan Stone 5 furniture. pecial facilites for 
leaigning in marble, 


The ERKINS STUDIOS 
226 Lexington Avenue New York 


Fay Flower Lovers’ 


Calendar ase 
F Sow Seeds for Your Winter Garden 


Candytult, Myosotis, Mignonette, 
Cineraria, Primuias, Marigolds, ete. 
Pansy Seeda for EARLY Spring 
Flowers. 
Seeds of many Perennials. | 
Our 1916 FALL BULB BOOK 
is ready. Send for it. Tells 
all about growing 

YOUR OWN FLOWERS 

Bulbs for Winter bloom. 


Bulbs for early Spring days. 
Bulbs for Summer’s Glory. 


Tells also “How to Grow Bulbs” to per- 
fection in 
Our Prepared Mossfiber “Magic Flowers.” 


H. H. BERGER & CO. 
70 Warren Street NEW YORK 


“LOCKED!” 


SS Wa YS 


* e 
Bishopric Board 
has increased the popularity of the 
Stucco-finished home, because it is 
the one background for stucco or 
cement that holds without cracking or 
crumbling as long as the house stands. 
Bishopric Board contalns nothing that 

de. 
a gample and book Built on The 
Wisdom of Ages.“ a 18 0 
THE MAS TIC WALL BOA 
ROOFING CO. 
783 Este Ave., 


Cincinnati, O. 


Now is The Time for Garden and House 
IMPROVEMENTS 


“ Pergolas” Lattice Fences 
Garden Houses and Arbors 
“Catalogue P-29" tells all about em 


When writing enclose 10c. and ask for 
e P. 29 


3 2 = w J 
HARTMANN - SANDERS CO. 


Factary and Main Office 
Elston and Webater Ave. 
CHICAGO 


New York Office 
6 Esst 39th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


1916 


August, 


Bobbink & Atkins 


NURSERYMEN ©- FLORISTS - PLANTERS 
Secure Our Special Booklets for Fall Plantings in 
Evergreens, Hardy Old Fashioned Flowers 
Spring Flowering Bulbs 


RUTHERFORD 


— 8 d d Underground 
THE STEPHENSON, STEPHENSON ; 
Lenn LINN unsa. tan ar Garbage Receiver 
Before buying, send for our catalogue. It will pay you. 
See our list of owners. 
LOOK FOR OUR TRADEMARKS 


12 years on the market. Sold Direct Factory 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 20 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 
B. HAMMOND TRACY 


Cedar Aeres ee. 
Gladiolt i 


Free Information 
O Service will send you complete information 


NEW JERSEY 


about what to use in building or decorating, re- 
modeling or refurnishing your home— 
also about planting and arranging your garden and 
grounds— 
about dogs, poultry, real estate and where to buy the 
articles pictured and described in “Seen in the Shops” 
or on any page in the magazine — 


State particularly what interests you—whether it pertains to your 
house or your garden; your kennel or your poultry yard and we 
will see that the best available information is sent you immediately 
by those who know best how to supply your wants. Just address 


House & Garden, 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Information Service. 


The 


Right Sprinkler 


FOR YOUR THIRSTY 
LAWN AND GARDEN 


Beceuse weter ls dis- 
tributed evenly over 4 
apace 60 by 15 feet— 

Because there ls no 
drowning of one spot 
and too little given in 
others— 

Beceuse the water is 
finely 3 pra ye d- not 
poured. 

You will save water. 
trouble and expense by 
uaing Wilson’s Sprink- 
ler. 


Send for Circular 


Wilson Products Co. 
3 Greene Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


g 
he 
ie 
E 


zverything from a bungalow to a bird house, from a poultry 
house to a church, is illustrated in the Hodgson catalog. Hodgson 
Portable Houses are made for all seasons, climates, purposes 


and purses, Made of neatly painted sections that can be quickly 


bolted 5 by unskilled workmen. Quickly procured, ex- 


ceptionally well-made and low-priced. 


E. F. HODGSON COMPANY 


Room 226, 116 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 6East 39th Street, New York City 
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Fire Proof Steel Buildings 
Portable in Method of Erection 
. ALL PURPOSES ONE STORY 
Garages, Bar na, Sheds and Sobi Essily snd Quickly 
recte: 


C. D. Pruden Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Ask For 
Catolog “O” 


— an antiseptic dressing 
for cuts, blisters,and insect 
bites. A lotion for cleansing 
the hair and scalp 


LISTERINE 


‘The Safe Antiseptic 


Evergreen Planting in Mid- Summer 


ROM the latter part of July until 

late September is a most favorable 
period for the successful transplanting 
of Evergreen Trees and Shrubs. Our 
Evergreens are lifted with a large ball 
of fine roots and earth which is secure- 
ly wrapped in burlap to insure their 
safe shipment. Catalog if requested. 


ANDORRA NURSERIES 


Wm. Warner Harper, Proprietor 
Box H, Chestnut Hill Philadelphia, Pa. 


You can protect yourself against sub- 
stitution in material and stain that is 
induced by high prices if you insist 
upon having 


‘CREO-DIPT 
Stained Shingles 


17 Grades, 16-18-24 1558 You cannot afford to buy inferior cov- 
F ering for roofs and side walls, especially 

since “CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles cost less than stain- 
ing on the job. Save laying expense— 
Save painting repairs. 

The trade-mark on each bundle Is your safe- 

guard. 

Write for Book of Homes and Sample Colors 

on Wood. Ask about lhal “Thatched Effect.” 


STANDARD STAINED SHINGLE CO. 
1012 Oliver St., N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Factory in Chicago for West È ; 
şt 


éa Gd é 
. nm 
POWAY POTERY 
S THE GARDEN THE ESSENTIAL TOUCH 
The Sundial. that old Friend of the Past vill find 


BGngenial Refuge in your Garden Some favorite S 

Senivened by the twittering of Birds splashing int e 
mi Flower Pots and Boxes Vases. Benches.Gaz- 

es. Hermes and other interesting Pieces will re- 


Sharm of the Old World Gardens 
Min Caialosue of Garden Pott ery. which wall 


Sani upon requesi,offers many Suggafitions 


3218 WALNUT 
STREET 
SHILADELPHIA 
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Cabot’s Creosote Stains 
in browna and grays to match the bark and 
rocka and weatherbeaten wood, greens to match 
the moss and foliage. dull reds for autumn 
effects, etc., make the huildings hlend with 
the landscape and look like a part of it. Low 
cost, easy to apply, lasting, and the creosote 
preserves the wood. 

You can get Cabof*s Stains alt over the country. 
Send for stained wood samples and name of near- 
est agent, 

SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manfg. Chemists, 32 Olver Streets 


Leavens Furniture 


For the discriminating purchaser— 
artistic in effect, good aolid oak con- 
struction, stained to suit the indi- 
vidual taste, moderate in price. 


Send for illustrationa and color chart. 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO., Inc., Manufacturers 
32 Canal Street Boston, Mass. 


Bedding Plants 


For summer homes and country estates; 
Cannas, Caladiums, Coleus, and other 
plants in almost any quantity. Send for 
our garden handbook of Plants, Shrubs, 
and Trees. 


A. N. PIERSON, Ine„ CROMWELL GARDENS 
Box 14, Cromwell, Conn. 


SILVER LAKE 


GARDEN LINES 
CLOTHES LINES 
SASH CORD 
THE STANDARD 


94 NEVADA ST. NEWTONVILLE, MASS. 


Brick and 
Cement 


Bay State Coating 


Permanently beautifiea concrete 
and stucco. Tested for 16 years. 


= Absolutely weatherproof. 
Write for sample can and booklet 2. 
5 Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 
(@AY @TATE Bostan, Masa. 


The most complete stock 
of hardy plants in America 


Illustrated catalog of hardy 
plants, shrubs, trees and 
bulbs sent free on request 


ELLIOTT NURSERY CO. 


319 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Moons’ Hardy Trees and 
Plants for Every Place 
and Purpose 


The Wm. H. Moon Co. 


Makefield Placo 


Morrieville, Pa. 


Your House Deserves the Most Modern 
Building Material. Find Out About 


NATCO HOLLOW TILE 
SAFE-FIREPROOF -ECONOMICAL-SANITARY 


NATIONAL FIREPROOFING CO. 
348 Federal St. Pitteburgh, Pa. 


Smoky 
— Also expert services 
Fireplaces on eae) chimney 


No payment accepted 
unless successful. 


M ad e to | FREDERICN.WHITLEY 
Engineer and Contractor 
Draw 219 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“BILLIARDS—The Hama Megnet”—FREE 1 


A handsomely illustrated book showing all Brunswick 
Home Carom and Pocket Billiard Tables in actual 
colora, giving easy terms, prices, etc. Sent Free I 


Writefar it today. 


The Brunewick-Balke-Collendar Co. 
OEPT. 29X, CHICAGO 


DUNHAM CUTS THE 
VAPOR HEATING SYSTEM 


COST OF 
PERFECT HEATING 


Send for our booklet 
the 3H’ lt tella why 


C. A. Dunham Co., Marshalltown, Iowa 


Branches Everywhere 


Considering The Lilies 
(Continued from page 52) 


Lilies generally prefer a light, rich 
soil, but some will grow where these 
ideal conditions do not prevail. The 
best to choose for really heavy soil 
would be tigrinum, splendens, the 
native Canadense, or the also native 
superbum, called the American 
Turk’s cap. This last is pronounced 
the very best tall red Turk’s cap 
there is; it is one of the orange-reds. 
Be careful not to confuse it with the 
Japanese L. speciosum. 

The other native is orange and red 
with dark spots, and there is a yel- 
low form known as var. flavum or 
lutenm. Any or all of these will 
succeed in fairly heavy soil, but for 
the rest of the family light and sandy 
earth is preferable. They will grow 
in most good garden soils, provided 
there is perfect drainage. This is ab- 
solutely essential. 

Consider the character of a lily 
bulb for a moment, and you will 
see why. Composed of layer after 
layer of overlapping scales, is there 
anything less calculated to resist the 
ravages of moisture? Most complete 
drainage is easily seen to be almost 
their greatest necessity, and lack of 
it their greatest handicap. And as 
heavy soils do not dry out as quick- 
ly as sandy soils, nor drain as thor- 
oughly after heavy rains, they natu- 
rally do not suit lilies. Some of the 
Japanese species, indeed, cannot en- 
dure a particle of moisture entering 
the bulb; and the Japanese garden- 
ers have learned to plant these on 
their sides to ensure keeping their 
hearts perfectly free from it. 

Extremely susceptible to heat, also, 
are lily bulbs, so they must not only 
go into well drained earth, but deep 
into it. If they can go where the 
sun will not strike during the heat 
of summer, so much the better. 
Thus it is that in the shrubbery bor- 
der they do the best, usually, for 
here the earth above them is shaded 
and cool, though the stalks and 
leaves and flowers are not deprived 
of sun. This is what they like best: 
at their tops, but shadow at their 

eet. 

All of the Japanese species send 
out roots above the bulb, along the 
stalk when this has grown. To give 
these proper protection and sufficient 
depth to ensure their not drying out, 
the bulbs must be set very much 
deeper than those of other species. 
Ten inches below the surface of the 
ground is not a bit too much, which 
means that a hole 1’ deep should be 
dug for every bulb. Make its diam- 
eter 1144” or 2” more than the diam- 
eter of the bulb, and put 1” of clean 
sand in the bottom of it. Set the 
bulb on this, sift more sand around 
it to fill the space and cover it to a 
depth of 1”. Then put in the earth. 

This not only ensures perfect 
drainage, but also shields the bulb 
from direct contact with anything in- 


jurious either above or at the side of 
it. Manure should never touch a 
lily bulb—nor any kind of bulb, for 
that matter—yet lilies need plenty of 
very rich feeding. When they are 
bedded in sand as described, their 
roots reach out and get nourishment 
through the leaching down of the 
moisture that has passed through the 
manured soil above them. Thus 
they are properly enriched, while in 
no danger of being injured. 

Bulbs of the European and native 
species need not go more than 6” be- 
low the surface of the ground, for 
these do not produce the lateral 
roots along their stalks above the 


bulb. Otherwise it is well to plant ` 


them just the same, as far as sand 
and precautions against contact with 
manure are concerned, as the Jap- 
anese species. 

All lilies should be mulched in the 
fall, after the top growth is dead, 
with strawy manure or autumn 
leaves. If you use the latter, let the 
lower layer of them remain each sea- 
son. No fertilizer is more valuable 
than the leaf mold thus accumulated 
above the bulbs, to be carried down 
to their roots in the course of time, 
rich in plant food, 


Tue Easy-to-Grow LILIES 


Yellow— 
Lilium elegans, alutacenm—Japan. 
a concolor,  partheneion — 
China. 
fe testaceum (Nankeen lily) 
Probably Europe. 
s Canadense, flavum—North 
America. 
Orange— 
Lilium elegans, fulgens—Japan. 


Henryi—Japan. 
Orange-red— 
Lilium elegans, fulgens—Japan. 
i tigrinum, splendens—Japan 


and China. 
Scarlet— 
Lilium elegans, atrosanguineum— 
Japan. 


concolor—China. 
tenuifolia (Siberian coral 
lily) — Siberia. 
superbum (American Turk's 
cap)—North America. 
Chalcedouicum Greece. 
Yellow and red 
Lilium elegans, bicolor—Japan. 
Pink— 
Lilium speciosum—Japan. 
a Japonicum—Japan. 
Rose-red— 
Lilium speciosum, rubrim—Japan. 
Burgundy-red— 
Lilium Brownti—Japan. 
White— 
Lilium longiflorum (Easter lily)— 
Japan, China, Formosa. 
candidum (Madonna lily) 
—Southern Europe. 
s“ auratum (Gold banded)— 
Japan. 
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Constructing The Private Garage 
(Continued from page 25) 


When the turntable is omitted, a pit 
cau be constructed in the floor to 
enable working beneath the car, but 
this is undesirable generally because 
it cuts into the floor and is dangerous 
when the car is not over it. Lots of 
built-in shelves, cupboards, drawers, 
etc., lighten the work and give good 
storage space. They add little to the 
cost compared with their value. 
Drainage is highly important, for 


here again the highly inflammable na- 
ture of gasoline and oil comes in. In 
the absence of a turntable the floor 
should slope at least 134” in the size 
previously mentioned, toward the 
center from all sides. In the outlet 
should be a safety trap to prevent the 
gasoline getting into the sewer. With 
the many forms of turntable, the 
center of the table acts as the drain 
ole. 


HOUSE) GGA DIEM 


Friendship of birda ls 7 

well worth cultivating, Chic-a-dee 
for they have a keen ap- 
petite for the many pesta 
of the garden and orchard 
— moths, 


grasshoppers, 
beetles, caterpiilars, 
apiders, flies and other 


insects. 


Jersey Keystone Wood Co. 


Trenton, N. J. 


No. 5—$1.00 


“A RTBRON 7” PRODUCTS 


Make Distinctive Gifta for All Occasions 
BOOK ROCKS, STATUARY 
BOUDOIR LAMPS, ASH TRAYS, 
PAPERWEIGHTS, PORTABLES, etc. 
Ranging in Prico from $1.50 Up 
Catalog tltustrating 100 Art Subjects sent 
onrecetpi of 4c in siam ps. Mention 
House N Gapden 
KATHODION BRONZE WORKS, Inc. 
299 Madison Ave. (at 41st St.) New York 


TT 
H. KOOPMAN & SON 


French and English Period Furniture 
Tapestries, Porcelain China and Glassware 


16 EASTFORTY-SIXTH STREET 
Opposite Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
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Home Furnishings 
to fill every possible requirement of modern housekeeping 


Ess CoNGER 


45th Street and 6th Ave., NEW YORK 


Mott’s Plumbing 


Send 4c for new 138-page “Bath- 
room Book,” showing 23 model bath- 
rooms, floor plans, descriptions and 
prices of modern bathroom fixtures. 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS 
Fifth Avenne aod 17th Street, New York 


METAL CEILING 


for your big rooms 


METAL TILING 


for your little rooms. All set up in the best manner 
Nothing better for a new house, or for renovating 
an old ane, 


Northrop, Coburn & Dodge Co. 
40 Cherry St., N. Y. Tel. 1481 Beekman 


— — 
W. & J. SLOANE 


Interior Decorators, Floor Coverings 
and Fabrics. Furniture Makers 


FIFTH AVE. & 47th STREET, 
NEW YORK 


NIISS SWIFT 


INTERIOR 
DECORATING 


11 EZ. SSTA STe NEW YORK 


GORHAM GALLERIES 


Sculpture by American 
Artists 


THE GORHAM COMPANY 
Fifth Avenue at Thirty-Sixth Street 
New York City 


ETI 


dea L POWER 


LAWN 
MOWERS 

Juniortype for ordinary lawns, 

$225. Roller end Riding type gor 


extensive lawns. parks, etc., $350 an 
$500. Write ror full information. 
Tha (deal Power Lawn Mower Co. R.E.Olds,Chairman 
403 Kalamazoo St. Lansing, Mich. 


THE VITAL VALUE 
IN FINE FLOORING 


With the knowledge contained in our Free 
Book you can save time and costly mis- 
takea, Get your copy today. 

THE INTERIOR IARDWOOD CO. 
1319 Beecher St. Indlanapolls, Ind. 
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ANNOUNCING 
WHITE ENCLOSED CARS 


CUSTOM BUILT 


HE Limousine, the Landaulet and the 


‘Town Car are constructed lower than 
heretofore. The new lines enhance the 
gracefulness of White design. They are 
extremely simple, unbroken by door 
mouldings and other details unnecessary 
to the finest body construction. 

White Motor Cars are a custom built product, 

not merely in general design, but in every detail 

which characterizes the made-to-order car— 

grace of line, imported materials, individual 


appointments and the nicety of construction and 
finish which expensive hand labor produces. 


THE 


WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND. 
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cAmerican Homes é Gardens 


SEPTEMBER, 1916 


FrontisprecE—"T 1rroucH Tiris SAME GARDEN” 


wenten INTERIOR DECORN Tut . 


Georg Brocliner 
Tue RESIDENCE OFT BERTRAM SEARS, Eso 
Blodgood Tuttle, architect 


x OF THE GARDEN......-.0c0ccccesccescncerees 


Grace Tabor 
Tue RETURN OF THE TRAY 
EDITORIAL 
“The Suburbanite,” by Reginald Wright Kauffman. 
Tie RÔLE of LIGHT AND 
Bloodgood Tuttle, architect 
Or THE New Desicns IN PAPERS 
WHEN THE GARDEN COMES INDOORS 
F. F. Rockwell 
New Lines or THE FALL FURNITURE 
RECLAIMING THE OLD APARTMENT 
Henry Blackman Sell 


ric STORY OF SEINE .. 


Gardner Teall 
Furniture AND Its ARCHITECTURAL BACKGROUND 
Abbot McClure and 11. D. Eberlein 
THE SECOND OPERATION ON GLENHARDIE FARM 
Or Fountains HERE 
Esther Matson 


SERVICE FOR READERS 


@ Catalogs and other information relative 
to building, decorating and furnishing the 
house, planting and caring for che garden 
and grounds, or in regard to the purchase 
of real estate, dogs, poultry, and poultry 
equipment, may be secured promptly an 
without charge or other obligation. In writ 
ing, please state specifically just what you 
wish, so that exact information may be fur- 
nished in conformity with your desires. 
Address Information Service, House & 
Garden, 440 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


9 The House & Garnen Shopping Service 
will purchase any article shown on these 
pages. Information as to where to pur- 
chase articles will be sent without charge. 


Q The Editor is always pleased to examine 
material submitted for publication, but he 
assumes no responsibility for it either in 
transit or while in his possession. Tull re- 
turn postage should always be enclosed. 


Q The address of subscribers can be 
changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change, please give both the new address 
and the name and address exactly as they 
appeared on the wrapper of the last copy fe- 
received. Three weeks will be required. 


Contents 
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VOL. XXX, NO. THREE 


Rucs or THE HEATHEN CHINEE—AND OTHERS...... 


Elisabeth Lounsbery 


GARDENING Wittt STONES.......- i 


Amy Heartfield 


MostLty VENETIAN 
25 Fanxics ror Fatt FURNISMIN 
| A LiTTLE PORTFOLIO or GooD INTERIORS.... 
THE GENTLE Art or HANGING PICTURES. ....ssserereseeee 
Rollin Lynde Hartt 
AN ÅMATEUR'S GARDEN IN A SHADY PLACE.......- 
Marguerite H. Fisher 
SHRUBBERY AND THE GARDEN PICTURE........0.eeeeee . 
Leonidas Willing Ramsay 
Burtt To Suit Limiten Incomes But Untimiten TASTES.. 
Bloodgood Tuttle and W. S. Davis, architcets 
Hanset, GRETEL & Co..... 5 oe 
Williams Haynes 
oi Tit GARDENER'S KALENDAR 
SEEN IN THE Snors 
Your ALi-YEAR GARDEN ccoccus reeni os oe oe di ARO ET 
F. F. Rockwell 
A THouSsAND AND ONE Praces ror Books 
Agnes Foster 


Copyright, 1916, by Condé Nast & Co., Ine. 


with personality 


A peep into the October issue—a hallway 


FALL PLANTING 


The greatest gardening short-cut is fall 
planting, and the October number will show 
you how to take it and save several months’ 
work next spring. It will tell how to plant 
bulbs and perennials and all those other 
varicties which are better for their sleep 
under the blanket of snow. Dahlias, too, 
will be considered, and yon will have a 
clear exposition of what a mulch is and 
how to use it on the garden this fall. 


@ For the reader who is refurnishing will 
come pages of suggestive ideas—“A Plea 
for Personality in Rooms,” “The Decora- 
tive Fireplace,” notes on the furniture and 
background of the Pre-Georgian Period, 
and the usual Little Portfolio of Good In- 
teriors which so many readers say they 
find invaluable. . 


G For the prospective builder are two small 
houses of interesting design and moderate 
cost, a remodeled suburban home, and a 
large city house of merit. 


In short, October will he 41 busy pages 
crammed with interesting ideas artistically 
portrayed. 


PURLISHED MONTHLY BY CONDE NAST & €O.. INC. 440 FOURTH AVE., NEW TORK. CONDÉ NAST, PRESIDENT; GEURGE VON UTASST, VICE-PRESIDENT: 


W. E. RECKERLE. TREASURER. SURSCRIPTION: 


$3.00 A YEAR IN TBE [UNITED STATES. COLONIES AND MEXICO: 


$8.50 IN CANADA; 


44.00 IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES; SINGLE COPIES. 2% CENTS. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MATTER AT THE POST OFFICER AT NEW TORE CITY 


Photograph by John Wallace Gillies 
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No use! You cannot resist waring sentimental and quoting 

Omar when you come to such a garden. And no one will blame. 

Rather it is o credit to the owner, who is James Parmelee. Esq.. 

of Washington. D. C., and to the arehiteet, Charles A. Platt, of 
New York City 
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E is probably admitted by most people 
that in making a home beautiful Eng- 
land has done and is doing more and better 
work than any other country. Nor can this 
be a matter of surprise to anyone familiar 
with the traditions of Great Britain, where 
from time immemorial the home has been 
loved and revered, and where a cultured 
state and susceptible eye have called for the 
aid of true and able artists in perfecting and 
beautifying the home and its interior. True, 
there have been periods in which this coop- 
eration, which in many cases brought about 
the happiest results, has been less manifest, 
when banal commonplace became rather 
the rule than the exception. But this now 
is a thing of the past. 


Arter Morris 


The renaissance, 
inaugurated by Wil- 
liam Morris and his 
fellow workers, in- 
chiding some of the 
most distinguished 
artists of his day, 
has since been per- 
petuated by art and 
beauty loving men 
and women, not all 
following the same 
path, but bringing 
their own artistic in- 
dividuality, their 
own peculiar gifts to 
bear upon the task 
set them. All those 
to whom I am refer- 
ring appear to be 
moved by achastened 
love of the beautiful 
which leaves no mar- 
gin, no scope for 
indifferent common- 
places; and as an 
outcome of this 
movement, England, 
during the last dec- 
ade or two, has been 
and is being enriched ` 
constantly with a 
number of truly art- 
istic homes where 
‘due consideration 
has always been extended to sound con- 
struction and practical requirements. 

In the design of furniture the most notable 
present day English artists show a prefer- 
ence for straight and simple lines, which 
as far as some are concerned, almost borders 
upon a Spartan severity. Even Frank 
Brangwyn, that tower of strength in the 
British art world, who in his work with 
the brush and other mediums often revels 
in a strikingly manly fulness and luxurious- 
ness imbued with imagination and saturated 
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sian to an extent. 


the 


GEORG BROCHNER 


with a grand coloring, becomes almost 
severe in some of his furniture designs. But 
this severity, if one may so call it, is tem- 
pered by that admirable sense of proportion, 
by that rare harmony, which always dis- 
tinguishes his work of this deseription. 
There is all that is needed, but superfluities 
have been absolutely banned. 

in spite of his many public commissions 
in the region of decorative art, he finds time 
to undertake work of a less ambitious nature 
in the shape of home decoration and furni- 
ture design. Among the illustrations are 


a bedroom with particulars of the chimney 
piece and a writing desk, with stool and 
other furniture. They are pregnant exam- 


The walls of the dressing room at Sapphire Lodge are painted white and decorated with 


floriated designs placed in exact position over furniture and mantel. 
The dressing table repeats the same motif 


ples of Brangwyn's conception of home 
decoration, restful and exclusive in the good 
sense of that somewhat snobbish word. 


Branowyn’s STRAIGITr Lines 


Although this room is a typical Brang- 
wyn, it is not by any means out of line with 
that style into which modern English home 
decoration by degrees has evolved, and 
which is making its influence felt far out- 
side Great Britain, amongst other countries, 
certainly also in the United States today. 
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Work of Frank Brangwyn, 
Bailie Scott, Jessie Bayes and A. Randall Wells 


The feeling ts Per- 


Of other English artists of repute within 
the domain of home decoration and furni- 
ture design may be mentioned Mr. Bailie 
Scott, the well known architect, and Mrs. 
Ernest W. Gimson. These two, likewise, 
adhere almost entirely to a straight lined 
simplicity in form; whereas the latter is 
rather indulgent as to material and inlaid 
decoration, the former often does not in- 
dulge but becomes even distinctly Spartan, 
albeit his work is possessed of great merit. 


SAPPIIIRE LODGE 


As a contrast to some of Mr. Bailie Scott's 
efforts in home decoration, I could hardly 
hit upon a better example than Mrs. George 
Noble’s famoushome 
at Sapphire Lodge, 
in the old St. Vin- 
cent Square, West- 
minster, which I 
have more than once 
heard called the most 
beautiful house in 
London. Amongst 
those artists who 
have assisted Mrs. 
George Noble in re- 
alizing her visions is 
at least one whose 
work is fervently 
sought after in the 
United States, Miss 
Jessie Bayes, whose 
exquisitely illumi- 
nated renderings of 
famous poems, to 
mention one feature 
of her work, fre- 
quently find their 
way into homes 
across the Atlantic. 

In Sapphire Lodge 
beauty holds undis- 
puted sway, although 
here, too, comfort 
and convenience 
have in no manner 
been neglected. Mrs. 
George Noble’s 
house furnishes an 
interesting peep into 
one world within the 
world people call 
London, a world where beauty and refined 
taste reign supreme, and which has many 
devotees, both men and women. There is 
beauty in the very name of the house, 
Sapphire Lodge, whose green shutters and 
magnificently blue door single it out amongst 
some rather ordinary neighbors. It is not 
a new house by any means, dating probably 
from the end of the 18th Century, but the 
interior has been completely transformed. 
No doubt the owner has herself inspired the 
scheme, but she has had an able helper in 
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The blue bedroom is an architec- 

tural creation, containing only 

the neccssary movabie furniture. 

It is the work of A. Randall 
Wells, architect 


Frank Brangwyn’s furniture is 

simple. It accents the straight 

line and leaves much of the col- 

oring to the natural finish of the 
wood 


Most of the furniture in the salon 

of Sapphire Lodge is silver lac- 

quer, the covers and upholstery 
being a patterned cream silk 
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Mr. A. Randall Wells, the architect. Mrs. 
George Noble is herself a skilful amateur 
craftswoman, and much if not most of what 
Sapphire Lodge contains, hails from Mrs. 
Noble’s own place, St. Veronica’s Work- 
shops, in the neighboring Horseferry Road. 


SUBTLE CoLOR MOTIFS 


The people of England love subtle and 
beautiful colors, and Sapphire Lodge 
abounds in exquisite color schemes, to use 
a hackneyed expression. Each room has 
its distinct color motif, which lends a dis- 
tinctive individuality and brings about a re- 
freshing change within the house, Already 
on the stairs one meets the color which 
seems to be particularly dear to the owner. 
The walls, certainly, are white, but on each 
step lies a blue mat, and the wood between 
the steps is decorated with dainty blue flow- 
ers, protected by glass, which keep out dust 
and dirt. To the left of the staircase is 
the dining-room, which from an ordinary 
square has been transformed into an octag- 
onal room by means of a porcelain cabinet 
in each corner. These cabinets are outlined 
and the shelves covered with a gay orange 
velvet, and they are illuminated by hidden 
electric lamps. The doors and all the furni- 
ture are polished in a dull black. The door 
panels are decorated with small, conven- 
tional apple trees in bloom, while the squares 
on the doors of the cabinet have inscribed 
upon them the story of the Creation, deli- 
cately designed trees winding their branches 
around the letters, and above these doors in 
the same orange color there are quotations 
from Chaucer. The wall is covered with 
paper, an exact reproduction of what is 
believed to be the oldest English wall paper, 
hailing from the time of Queen Elizabeth 
and which Mr. A. Randall Wells discovered 
at some restoration work in the country. 

Opposite the dining-room lies a green 
room, and on the first floor is the drawing- 
room, a long, narrow and very light room 
where there is no architectural decoration, 
the effect depending solely upon the furni- 
ture and a chaste simplicity. The walls are 
white, no longer anything unusual, and this 
whiteness is further enhanced by white cur- 
tains of fine line, hanging straight down in 
ivory rings from their red rods. The floor 
is polished oak, partly covered with rugs 
of fine white lambskin. Most of the furni- 
ture is silver-lacquered, and covering and 
table cloths are a patterned cream silk. 
There are a few pictures, including one of 
St. Veronica over the one mantel; but the 
principal ornamentation of this very charm- 
ing room consists of cut glass, flowers, white 
lihes and orchids, and an exquisite collection 
of books, all bound in St. Veronica’s Work- 
shops. An old harpsichord with its tender 
and slender notes, seems to suit entirely its 
surroundings. Also the lighting, the elec- 
tric and wax candles, is in perfect harmony 
with the rest of the general scheme. 


A BLUE BEDROOM 


The blue staircase forms a sort of prelude 
to Mrs. George Noble’s bedroom, which 
may almost be called a harmony in blue, an 
architectural room which contains only the 
most indispensable movable furniture. This 
room's mission is to form a gay and bright 
frame around its center, the bed, a marvel 
of design carving and color, and the object 
was to make two such everyday functions 
as going to bed and getting up a pleasure 
and joy. In color it should be as radiant 
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as possibie, and blue was chosen as the hap- 
piest color. The wall destined to serve as 
the background for the ornamentation was 
painted with a thin glaze of ultramarine over 
a very light blue ground, the best manner 
of obtaining a distinct blue effect with elec- 
tric lights. The walls are divided into archi- 
tectural panels, with unbleached fine parch- 
ment, on which is inscribed in handsome 
Roman letters the first part of Shelley's 
“Sensitive Plant.” The consideration of 
these panels and their inscription has very 
materially influenced the decoration of the 
walls. The motif which forms the keynote 
for the entire ornamentation and unites 
them into a whole, is a white star-shaped 
flower like a jessamine, which winds over 
a paler blue trellis work, and the spaces be- 
neath the panels are decorated with different 
flowers, blue delphiniums, red honeysuckles, 
mauve lilae, red and white roses, ete. Above 
the panels runs a frieze with white doves 
among greyish green willow branches. 


Tie TRELLISED BED 


The bed is of carved oak and forms a link 
or a continuation of the decorative motif 
of the rest of the room. The trellis work, 
which on the walls was only painted imita- 
tion, has here become a reality, and the bed, 
in a way, marks the climax of the whole 
delightful decorative scheme. 

The dressing table, of which the back is 
seen in the photograph, has side drawers 
for “finely scented gloves and beautiful silk 
ribbons.” The top is decorated with cream- 
colored and red roses, covered with heavy 
plate glass so let in that it in no way offends 
the eye. Above the simple stone fireplace is 
a square niche with polished, well-designed 
wronght iron doors, and in the niche hangs 
a cross of erystal. Of furniture there are 
only two stools and a table with books, and 
the unæsthetie but practical telephone by the 
side of the bed. The inner curtains are of 
blue silk, painted in a greyish green willow 
pattern, which continues the motif of the 
frieze. The curtains facing the street are 
of blue linen painted in a white and green 
hawthorne pattern, and they are the same 
in all the rooms in order to produce a restful 
and pleasing effect. The artificial light in 
the bedroom consists of small electric lamps 
of very slight power, in blue, bell shaped 
shades, one in front of each of the parch- 
ment panels, Over the dressing table hangs, 
in addition, a more powerful lamp in an 
alabaster bowl, suspended by a silken cord. 
The floor is polished oak parquetry 


RESERVED MODERNISM 


The aim of this peculiar decorative 

scheme was to produce an altogether fresh 
and modern effect, mellowed by a sense of a 
certain mediæval tradition, and which in 
spite of its resplendent coloring and prolific 
ornamentation should produce a feeling of 
deep, restful peace, Beyond a doubt, Sap- 
phire Lodge abounds in beauty, and is the 
characteristic outcome of 20th Century, 
beauty-seeking England. 
In many respects the trend of English 
interior decoration immediately preceding 
the war was that of legitimate adaptation. 
Old modes were brought np to date. The 
ultra motifs and colorings used by the 
Vienesse and stimulated by Bakst scarcely 
found a hearty reception. England has 
cnongh in her past to supply sufficient ma- 
terial for adaptation; and the attitude of 
the British decorators toward the modern- 
ists was distinctly reserved. 


In the dining-room, which is oetaganal, the 

doors and all furniture are blaek picked out 

with orange. The paper is of Elizabethan 

origin and the cabinet shelves are covered 
with a gay orange velvet 


A Brangwyn desk and staol. They have a 
Jacobean note of sturdy simplicity; practical 
and yet of rare beauty, with perfect propor- 
tions and that harmony which characterizes 

all of their designer’s work i 


The completed Brangwyn bedroom is a study 

in the combination of natural finished wood 

and painted panels. Here the writing desk 
is shown in positian 
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THE RESIDENCE of BERTRAM SEARS, ESsd., RONXVIELE, NEW MORN 
BLOODGOOD TUTT LE, nerek: 


Photographs by John Wallacc Gillies 


The house crowns a 
hill that was lightly 
wooded, and to make 
it a part of the setting, 
the architect used the 
elements of stone, 
plaster and half-timber 
which were found 
thereabouts. The total 
cost was under $15,000 


Over-window decora- 
tions are rare in 
America, but their use 
on a stucco house is an 
unquestioned enrich- 
ment, Combined with 
leaded casement win- 
dows, as here, they 
give the house a note 
of striking individu- 
ality 


Hand-hewn timbers 
fastened together with 
wood pegs have been 
used throughout the 
house. They combine 
well with the red-tiled 
floors and the gencral 
sturdy lines of the ar- 
chitecture 


* 


* 
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Not much is made of the entrance. It does not overshadow the In the living-room the timbers are again exposed, framing the fire- 
house, as in many cases. It has been defined with fieldstone laid in place and the daors. A huge stone caps the fireplace and above it 
wide bond and bleeded off into the stucco of the surrounding walls is a narrow rail mantel with plaster decorations worked in the wall 
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Phlox Drummondi is 
the ancestor of all 
the annual sorts. It 
was found wild in 
Texas in 1834 


LOWERS come cu- 
riously by their 
names, sometimes; and 
sometimes there is a 


THE LAMP of THE 
G ARD EN 


Lights All the Space Around 
as Only Phlox Can Do 


GRACE TABOR 


great deal in the name, 
if we are at pains to dig 
it out. More than the 
brilliant coloring of cer- 
tain of its varieties did 
this plants peculiarly 
luminous quality inspire its sponsors, I am 
sure, to designate it by the Greek word for 
flame, which is “phlox.” For all dry old 
botanists are really poets; and what more 
natural than that, seeing it shine above all 
else around it, they should have hit upon 
this for its name? A flame illumines, shines, 
even as the flowers of the phlox. 

If there were no color but scarlet in the 
phlox family, it might be reasonable to as- 
sume, as some do, that the name referred 
to color. But there are as many colors as 
the proverbial rainbow shows, and only a 
few suggesting a flame ; moreover, this same 
name was once applied to certain varieties 
of a plant whose cognomen relates it to the 
Greek lamp,“ rather than to flame“ the 
lychnis, or “rose of heaven,” “Jernsalem 
cross,” “mullein pink,” “rose campion,” 
“Cuckoo flower,” or “flower of Jove”—an 
assortment of nicknames, goodness knows! 

So lamps of the garden the lovely panicles 
of phlox always seem to me, uplifted like 
great torches that burn still and clear, to 
light all the space around. In this way they 
are flames, but not in any other. 


Wiar PnLox Is 


Phlox is one of the essentially outdoor 
flowers, a garden plant as distinguished from 
a cutting or cut flower plant. Severed from 
the plant, phlox heads are stiff and stub- 
bornly defiant of arrangement, and all the 
splendid beauty which the blooming plant 
displays vanishes away somewhere, some- 
how, in the intimacy of indoors. Grow 
phlox—all you have room for—but grow 
it for outdoor and garden effect alone, and 


for cut flowers. 


Phlox is essentially a garden plant as distinguished from those valuable 


never with the idea of using the flowers 
themselves as decorations in the house. 

Perhaps there is no other plant that will 
yield as abundant bloom, over as long a 
period, with as little trouble and care, as 
phlox. And certainly there is nothing in 
the garden that pours out a more delicious 
fragrance than the spicy odor rising from 
it by night as well as day. 

That there are unpleasant colors no one 
can deny; but there are so many others, 
which may be had for the asking, or for 
the wise choosing, that no one need have his 
teeth set edgewise by the “horrid magentas” 
popularly associated with this family. 


POSSIBILITIES IN MAGENTA 


Magenta is powerful, and continually 
crops out in this and that variety, but it is 
completely eradicated from many. So you 
may have any quantity of phlox desired, 
and never a touch of it, if you will. On 
the other hand, I wonder how many realize 
the shades and nuances possible in that 
range of tones where magenta finds a place, 
by means of a combination of phlox? A 
truly magnificent color symphony, rich be- 
yond all imagination, is possible, through 
careful selection; and I have seen the most 
marked aversion to this unlovely color trans- 
formed into enthusiastic admiration, under 
the influence of such a combination. 

But one must either forswear the purples 
and magentas and lavenders altogether in 
choosing phlox; or he must forswear all 
the colors that are free from them. It is 
the two together that clash so abominably. 
Hardly another species, indeed, has colors 


Grow all you have room for, but grow it for outdoor 
effect alone; in the house its panicles look stiff and awkward. This is a 
mass of phlor subulata, the well-known moss pink 


HOW SET G 


Phlor cuspidata, or 
“slar” phlox, is a 
dwarf with pretty 
star-shaped flowers 
in mixed colors 


so antagonistic amongst 
themselves as the phlox 
family presents. 

There seem to have 
been two distinct lines of 
color development with 
these plants; and al- 
though they are consid- 
ered in the so-called “cy- 
anic series,” which means 
that their basic color is blue and that, though ` 
they may run from this into red, they can 
never run from it into yellow, there are 
reds that have no hint of blue in them but— 
contrary to the law just mentioned, laid 
down by the botanists—do most certainly 
contain a hint of yellow. There is phlox 
Coquelicot for instance, as blazing a scarlet 
as any flower in the world ever was; and 


there is phlox Elizabeth Campbell, a lovely, 


soft, salmon pink. And neither scarlet nor 
salmon pink is possible without the admix- 
ture of yellow and the elimination of blue. 

So, though there is as yet no yellow phlox 
(growers are trying hard to produce one), 
there is this decided color opposition in the 
species, always to be remembered and reck- 
oned with and guarded against in making 
a collection or adding to one already made. 


FALL. PLANTING BEST 


The first thing to be remembered in cul- 
tivating phlox is that it is one of the peren- 
nials that are distinctly better for being 
planted in the fall. This is because it starts 
into growth at the first hint of spring, hence 
spring transplanting will interfere with its 
regular habit, and stunt it and set it back 
accordingly. The present month is the ideal 
time for handling it, either in plants or 
seeds; for the seeds of phlox benefit by the 
action of winter upon them, if they do not 
indeed require it to encourage them to germ- 
inate. Nothing is perhaps hardier than 
phlox; and in a state of nature, its seeds fall 
to the ground around the parent plant in 
the fall, and lie there, all uncovered or at 
best but partly covered with leaves and litter, 
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through the snow and ice aud slush of 
winter. After this rough treatment, they 
spring into life at the earliest possible 
moment and thrive exceedingly. 

Do not expect seeds of the perennial phlox, 
however, to furnish you with anything save 
a collection totally unlike every other col- 
lection in the world; for phlox hybridizes 
so easily that no variety ever reproduces 
itself in its seed. Continually it sports,“ 
and there is no telling what you may or may 
not get from the seed of any plant. Cuttings 
instead of seed are therefore the usual 
means of furnishing increase; but seedlings 
are no end of fun, if one wants to venture. 

Plants coming from the nursery at this 
time should be planted in well enriched and 
very well worked soil, that is not too heavy 
and sticky. If there is one thing phlox will 
uot stand it is heavy clay, sticky and im- 
penetrable. After they are set out, mulch 
them evenly at once with about 1” of leaves 
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or strawy manure. As soon as the ground 
freezes, add to this cover enough to make 
it from 6° to 8 thick, and put branches ou 
it to hold it securely in place against the 
disturbance of the winter gales. 

This deepened mulch is to keep the ground 
frozen, not to protect the plants. If the 
ground thaws after freezing to any depth, 
it will heave the newly set plants up and 
out completely, for their roots will not have 
had a chance to take hold sufficiently to 
anchor them. Under no circumstances must 
this mulch be overlooked, therefore; and it 
must surely be applied as soon as, and while, 
the ground is frozen. Sometimes even an 
hour’s delay after a hard freeze is too long. 
Do not wait at all! Get the mulch on the 

(Continued on page 60) 


Miss Lingard is one of the best and earliest 
flowering sorts, its white blossoms sometimes 
opening in tate May 
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Rik RETURN OR THE TRAY 


The background of the rim is black 

with vari-colored flower and fruit 

decorations taid on with naive cru- 
dity. The central panel is buff 
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Why return? Because 
we are beginning to 
appreciate the decor- 
ative possibilities 
that our grand- 
mothers’ trays pos- 
sessed. For informa- 
tion write House & 
GARDEN, 440 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 
City 


And then there is the 

old English silver rose 

tray, made about 1780, 

with trenches around 

the edge in which to ley 
the rases 


0. 
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Executed in the Chinese taste with 
biack background and gold lacquer 
decarations, this tray is typical of 
the finer sorts coming into vogue 


Gilt and polychrome 
decorations cover the 
edge and in the center 
is a portrait panel on a 
black background 


From China our sea 

captain ancestors 

brought engraved pew- 

ter trays, of which this 
is a fine exampte 


Among athers is an old 

tray of American make 

decorated in the ancient 

fashion from the origi- 
nat design 


Even the humbic bread 
tray was decoratcd—in 
gold and colored lacquer 
landscape effect on a 
biack background 
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F the many professions which 

enter into the creation of the 
house in good taste, none is more 
misunderstood than that of the in- 
terior decorator. 

Like Pol Roger and Vouvray Mousseu, 
the decorator needs no bush, but she de- 
serves explanation. Some people think of 
her as a Super-Shopper, and nothing else. 
Others believe the decorator to be a higher 
grade of house-and-sign painter who has 
learned to wear kid gloves and to pro- 
nounce Art with a latitudinal A.“ Still 
others think that any woman who has 
“cutey” ideas for “fixing up“ a room is 
qualified to undertake the work. And a 
fourth class believes decoration to be a 
Haven of Cash and Kudos for indigent 
widows of respectable breeding, aspiring 
and finished debutantes, women who wear 
their clothes well, divorceés, brokendown art 
students and sundry other detached but 
financially dependent persons, male and 
female, who somehow or another have not 
just exactly fitted into that state of life unto 
which it has pleased God to call them. 

Since decoration is neither an easy call- 
ing nor a last hope, but a profession with 
an ancient lineage and strict requirements, 
let us see what equipment a decorator must 
have before she attempts decorating. 


students have reduced to the laws gov- 
erning those colors that are pleasing and 
displeasing, the colors that can be com- 
bined and those that cannot, and the 
colors and their corrolaries that express 
mood, personality, or produce effects on 
the eye to which other parts of the 


IN DEFENSE of DECORATORS 


Thus the decorator learns that such a com- 
bination as vivid red and green is displeas- 
ing in a room, whereas it is pleasing in 
Nature—and why; that tans and greys are 
cooling; and that the colors which are suit- 
able for the young girl’s room will not go 
in her grandmother's. 

Line is partly dependent on Period usage 
which, in turn, has much the same funda- 
mental reason as color—lines being pleas- 
ing or displeasing according to their com- 
bination and their rhythm. 

By training such as this the indefinable 
quality of innate good taste begins to shape 
itself into definable expression. The pos- 
sessor of good taste learns how to exer- 
cise it with discretion. 

Then she is thrown out on the world to 
sink or swim. She becomes known and 
successful or remains in oblivion, just to 
that degree with which all those laws she 
has learned in training become subcon- 
scious habit with her, as subconscious as 
the innate good taste with which she started. 

When the decorator reaches the point 
where she can absorb the wishes and per- 
sonality of a client and express them in 
good taste in an interior, then she, attains 


May I, thus passing darkly forth, 
Go unregarded and unseen 

To find, as now, my rest and flowers, 
Old 5:19! 


REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN 
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she reaches that point it will really 
not matter whether she began as a 
house-and-sign painter, a debutante, 
a woman with cutey'“ ideas, a 
divorceé, or an indigent but perfectly re- 
spectable widow. 


es HY employ a decorator?” asks Mrs, 
Blank. “I know what I want in 
my house.” 

But does she? Follow Mrs. Blank on a 
shopping tour for furniture, rugs, carpets, 
lighting fixtures, wall papers, curtains, 
lamps and the other thousand and one nec- 
essary accessories. By the end of the first 
day she will no? know what she wants. By 
the end of the second day her family will 
be crying for help. By the end of the third 
the local physician will have another case 
of nervous breakdown on his hands. 

For a matter of fact this generic Mrs. 
Blank only thinks she knows what she 
wants. Between that state of mind and 
the finished interior are many, many days 
of hard work and harder thinking. 

Frankly, if she has the money, Mrs. 
Blank hires the experience and training of 
a decorator, buys into bondage her brains 
and her assisting taste, just as she hires 
an architect or a doctor or a plumber 
or any other type of man or woman whose 
training in a special line makes him: 


more livable, because it makes the sur- 
roundings of the home in which we live 
more livable. For that influence and 
for that code the decorator stands as 
leader. She is among the vital factors 
at work in present-day life, if in this 


HE love for beautiful things properly the plane of real creative art. And when invaluable in that line. 
arranged is a gift at birth, as is 
the love for good music and good books. eee E O understand the decorator’s re- 
Appreciation may come with the years, 5 5 strictions one must compare her 
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nerve system respond harmoniously. 


age of material things, we measure life 
in terms of the beautiful. 


Al 


Bloodgood Tuttle, architect 
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There is more to architecture than designing walls and lay- 

ing out rooms to live in. It is an art that combines the 

rough elements of wood and stone and plaster in such pro- 

portions as to make the structure beautiful to look upon. 

And here it has been done successfully, with the aid of 

Nature, which plays upon it light and shade. For other views 
of this residence see nages 14 and 15 
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OF THE NEW DESIGNS 
IN PAPER 


Here are ten that will find their way into houses 
of merit this fall. They con be purchased through 
the House & Garden Shopping Service, or the 
names of the shops will be furnished on application 
to House & GARDEN, 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Suitable for hall- 


way or large liv- i 


ing-room, d copy 
of an old French 
scenic paper in 
dull grey with 
faint touches of 
blue and rose in 
sky and foliage. 
30” wide. $2.50 
a roll 


Charming for a 
morning room, a 
stipple paper in 
soft grey with 
bamboo leaves in 


A gay, old - fash- 
ioned paper for 
boudoir or bed- 
room with figure 
and flowers in 
pleasing tones. 
22” wide. 80 cents 
a roll 


The background 
is cream, slightly 
uneven and 
against it is a Jap- 
anese design of 
dark, wind-blown 
trees and flying 
birds. 30” wide. 
$1.80 a roll 


On a tannish grey 
background are 


i! flowers of faded 


blue and rose and 
leaves of dull 
green, Little 
spots of black 
heighten the col- 
or. 22! wide. 
$1.50 a roll 


` 


4 quiet living- 


room paper with 
an all-over pat- 
tern of grey leaves 
and subdued tan 


Shades in flowers. 
1914" wide 


ae 


a darker tone. 30” 
wide. $1.00 a roll 
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For a little living-room comes this 
grey trellised paper with bits of blue 
and rose and violet in the foliage 
and birds. 22” wide. $1.50 a roll 
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Suitable for bedrooms is this grey 

striped paper with little nosegays of 

pink roses and forget-me-nots. It may 
be had 191%" wide 


Another bedroom paper, an English 

chintz with a grey-white ground and 

design in chintz tones of rose, vio- 
let, green and tan. 1914” wide 


An unusual type for the hall. Soft grey 
ground with design in a slightly darker 
tone. 21” wide. 70 cents a roll 
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GARDEN COMES 


INDOORS 


Plants Become Your Equals—And By This Work 
You Create the Winter Democracy of Flowers 


Photographs 


F. Bee ROCKWELL 


by Beals and Dr. E. 
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HE law oi 

supply and 
demand operates 
with the flower 
garden no less than 
with the commodi- 
ties of commerce. 
The more scarce a 
thing is, the more 
we prize it. When 
your garden is full 
of plants laden 
with bloom, six red 
geraniums in pots, 
in addition to what 
you have, would 
probably be con- 
sidered hardly 
worth the addi- 
tional care they 
would require. The 
same six gerani- 
ums in your win- 
dow in mid-winter, 
when the view out- 
side is as bleak— 
but not so beauti- 
ful—as a winter 
scape by Walter 
Crane, would, be 
prized as one of your most choice posses- 
sions. Their brilliant tresses of bloom, 
somewhat plebeian perhaps, but none the 
less beautiful and cheery, would form the 
center of attraction for every person en- 
tering the room, whereas now, lost among 
the riot of summer’s flowers, they probably 
escape the notice of any eye from the time 


Begonias—this is semper florens—always 

give a touch of color to the winter garden. 

Propagated by tubers, leaves or cuttings, 
55° is needed in winter 
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A row of windows full face to the sun is the best spot for the winter garden. If it 
has a seat below, nothing could be more desirable this side of a fully equipped 


greenhouse with a complete stock of plants 


8 d . 


Heat is required in the early stages of the 


gloxinia’s growth. Propagation may be 
effected by the leaves. The easiest method 
is to grow direct from tubers 


the clustered buds uncurl until the hand 
of the careful gardener gathers their with- 
ered remains and they are no more. 
Therefore it is that, although at present 
you may be surfeited with a plethora of 
flowers, you should take heed now for the 
barren months ahead and provide for win- 
ter-long cheer in the form of gay blossoms 
and cheerful foliage. The success of your 


Bade 


winter garden will 
depend largely 
upon your efforts 
during the next 
few weeks: what 
May’s work is to 
the summer gar- 
den, that of Sep- 
tember is to the 
winter indoor gar- 
den of flowers. 

Of course, the 
first point to settle 
about your indoor 
garden is whether 
or not you will 
have one. That 
seems too simple a 
question to require 
discussion, but 
there may be some 
things that you 
have not thought 
of in connection 
with it. There are, 
of course, many 
arguments for a 
winter garden: 
those against it are 
usually lost sight 
of until some expense and a lot of trouble 
have been incurred for nothing, and the 
result is a disappointment. 

In addition to the pleasure your winter 
fiowering plants may give you and to the 
added attraction they will lend to your 
rooms, you will find that indoor gardening 
is much more intimate and friendly than 


The amaryllis (Hippeastrum) is a hand- 
some pot plant, having large flowers in 


varying tints. Very little water is needed 
for its success in winter 
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that in the open. You will never get really 
acquainted with your plants until you have 
lived in the same house with them, willy- 
nilly, through many bleak days. You will 
find that the gradual but wonderful develop- 
ment of a single new stalk, the opening of 
a single bud in a cluster of a score or more, 
may hold a more absorbing, fascinating in- 
terest than you have heretofore found in 
the blossoming of a whole section of plants 
in a garden. You will feel perhaps not 
unlike the wise caliph of olden days who 
traveled abroad in disguise that he might 
meet his subjects as equals: Jn your out- 
door garden you have studied your plants 
from above; in the windowsill you will 
meet them, as it were, on the same level, 
and come to know all the little secrets of 
their existence and development, and the 
things they have to struggle against to be 
strong, healthy, happy plants. 


WHAT THE Piants WiLL REQUIRE 


The conditions which will be required 
for success in the indoor garden are light, 
moisture, warmth, fresh air and protection 
from insects. For most flowering plants 
you should have full sun at least part of 
the day, but there are a number of good 
foliage house plants for places where there 
is plenty of light without direct sunshine. 

The heat in the room where you expect 
to keep your plants should be under control 
so that you can maintain a temperature of 
from 40° to 60° at night. Even with 40° 
as the minimum, you can grow most of the 
ordinary house plants provided they can be 
protected during especially cold winter 
nights from frost striking through the win- 
dows. This may be done either by moving 
them away from the glass or by placing 
loose papers, a sheet or a blanket just in- 
side the glass. Plants which are listed as 
“stove plants” or “tropicals” will as a rule 
require from 50° to 60° as a minimum tem- 
perature. The great number of plants 
which are satisfactory for house use, how- 
ever, are to be found among the cooler- 
blooded varieties. It is often feasible to 
cut off the baywindow or end of a room 
where the winter garden may be situated 
with screens or curtains extending well up 
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One of our most valuable winter blooming 

indoor plants is the Primula obconica. 

When potting. the plants should be set 
fairly deep 


Its creamy white masses and delieate per- 

fume make the spirea a valuable addition. 

It needs a well drained pot and plenty of 
moisture 


to the ceiling so that part of the room may 
be kept warmer than the rest of the house 
at night and better suited for the plants. 

Moisture, perhaps, is the factor most fre- 
quently neglected in keeping plants healthy 
indoors. Fortunately it is the one which 
can most readily be controlled. So far as 
moisture is concerned the greatest source 
of trouble is ignorance of what the plants 
require. In the first place moisture in the 
air is as essential as moisture in the soil. 
In the ordinary living-room, particularly if 
it is steam-heated, the air is usually so devi- 
talized and vitiated that plants cannot suc- 
ceed although they may have the best of 
care in other respects. It may seem at first 
that plants should live and thrive in any 
atmosphere in which human beings live, but 
the fact that the latter can and generally 
do get out into the fresh air several times 
a day while the plant remains in the same 
atmosphere night and day, is usually lost 


sight of. By all means keep the atmosphere, 


in which your winter garden is made as 
near a condition of normal moisture con- 
tent as possible. This can be done by 
having a large pan or bowl of water evapo- 
rating on every radiator or near any stove 
in such rooms where plants are kept. 
Providing moisture in the soil is just as 
likely to be overdone as underdone. A 
good many plants pass the winter in a semi- 
dormant condition and use very little mois- 
ture from the sail. Plants in active growth 
and producing blossoms, of course, require 
more. In every case, however, thorough 
drainage must be provided as a water-satu- 
rated soil will prove fatal in a very short 
time. It is quite possible to drown plants. 
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Ci. EAN AIR AND Leaves... > 


Another condition very likely. to prove 
fatal to plants kept indoors is air poisoned, 
even very slightly by escaping coal or illumi- 
nating gas. Though the amount may be,so 
small as to be imperceptible to the nostrils 
the plants that are very sensitive and have 
to breathe this air continually are constant- 
ly “ailing,” though the cause be unsuspected. 

Your indoor plants should be kept scrup- 
ulously clean at all times. Insects propa- 
gate more rapidly and injure plants more 
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quickly indoors than out. There are avail- 
able sprays for use on a small scale, and if 
one will go to the slight expense of keeping 
one of these on hand and watching the 
plants carefully there is very little danger 
of injury from this insidious source. 


Tie FLOWERS To PLANT 


In addition to giving your plants a favor- 
able environment you should decide, as soon 
as you determine to have a garden indoors 
at all, what kind of a garden it will be. 
Many persons make the mistake of attempt- 
ing to have a little of everything. This is 
poor judgment, especially where space is 
limited. Do not attempt to grow plants 
which require a temperature of 60° at 
night and a particularly moist atmosphere, 
where you can give only 40° and cannot 
prevent the air from getting drier than it is 
in a greenhouse. The truth which is be- 
coming to be very generally realized in out- 
door gardening, viz., that a number of 
plants of the same habit and color are more 
effective than a “collection,” is also largely 
true in indoor gardening. Restrict the 
number of things you attempt to grow. 
Especially if you are a beginner at the art, 
aim at having perfect specimens rather than 
an extensive assortment. 

Single plants in jardinieres, or even in 
plain pots and saucers, displayed in places 
of advantage about the house are very ef- 
fective. Such places, however, are usually 
not ideal so far as light, temperature and 
other conditions affecting growth are con- 
cerned. If you have a bay window or spe- 
cial flower room to which such plants can 
be brought back for a week or so after 
being displayed for a while in a somewhat 
less congenial spot, it is an easy matter to 
keep them in good condition and still have 
the use of them in places where they are 
most ornamental and desired. 

If you have a large bay window, a small 
conservatory or a lighted room which can 
be to a large extent devoted to plants you 
may find more pleasure in making your 
winter garden of a general nature, including 
in it specimens of as many things suitable 
for house culture as you have room for. 


(Continued on page 54) 


Resembling the heliotrope is the bantana 

or viburnum, an excellent plant for winter 

blooming. It requires a fairly warm spot 
for best results 
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NEW WINES OF FALL FURNITURE “ i 


In general they are odaptations of the old. 


Simplicity is the dominant note as it is in oll decora- 
hon of the doy. For the names af shops write HOUSE & GARDEN 


Or you may purchase 


them through the HOUSE & GARDEN Shapping Service, 440 Fourth Avenuc, New York City 


Courtesy Paine Furniture Co. 
Among them is a china closet from a 
Shearer design of 1793; moosewood inlaid 
with rare tropical woods blended to sherry 
brown, 37“ x 57”. Drawers of other pieces 
Japanese ash lined antique silver handles 


r ~ 

Courtesy W. & J. Sloane 

A daintily designed laequered table, 2034” 

x 35%” x 27%", whose lines commend it 
for the hall or living-room 


Courtesy Gimbel Bros. 
For the fireside comes a graceful seat af 
black enamel, hand decorated and with a 
cane seat. It is 27" high, 14" deep and 

31” wide 


Courtesy Lord & Taylor 

Aside from its quality, 

this solid mahogany 

gate leg table is char- 

octerized by a special 
price 


Courtesy Lord & Taylor 
Cireasian walnut side- 
board of a Phyfe suite, 
26” x 66”. Chair with 
blue figured hairelath. 

Set of ten pieces 


Courtesy W. & J. Sloane 

The upholstering of this 
sofa is a fine figured 
cut and uncut velvet. 
Also comes in same 
style but other materials 


Courtesy Paine Furniture Co. 
Natural finished harewood of satiny, olive 
grey, modern striping and inlaid rosewood 
panels. Also made in suede yellow. deco- 
rated. The bureau measures 23” x 48”, 
and the mirror. 32“. Set of ten pieces 


Courtesy Gimbel Bros. 
Named “the Elsie de Wolfe,” this bed and 
its accompanying pieces are attractive. 
Black enamel polychrome decorations. 


54” x 42” 
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T was a som- 
ber and dis- 
couraging pro s- 
pect that greeted 
our eyes on the 
dull gray after- 
noon when we 
first looked at the 
apartment. The 
long hall was dim 
and blank. The 
neutral walls of 
the old-fashioned 
front and back 
parlors were 
framed in de- 
Pressing outlines 
of imitation red 
mahogany. The 
bedroom, with its 
drab outlook and 
queer three - cor- 
nered wardrobe, 
held little deco- 
rative promise. 
At the far end of 
the hall was a 
dining room, dim, 
brown and forbid- 
ding. Around its 
four walls ran the 
broken, protruding line of a plate-rack. 
This seemingly “impossible” apartment 
was to be the home of an interior architect, 
and into*the hands of his designing staff he 
gave the decorative scheme and its work- 
ing out. With all speed and much amusing 
secrecy they set about their task of showing 
what can be done with gloomy prospects 
and architectural yesteryears when a truth- 
ful and vigorous application of the gospel 
of the dignity of decorative simplicity is 
brought to bear upon them. 


ANOTHER THREE WEEKS 


Some three weeks later we were invited 
to see the transformed room, and what a 
change! We hardly knew the place. 

The partitions between the old front and 
back parlors had been torn out, making way 
for one large, comfortable living-room, the 
old dining-room had been abandoned as a 
“dining-room” and then had been refur- 


ing: the rest of the time the room is idle. 
verted the bay window of the living-room into a dining alcove. 
seji green and simple silk curtains hung at the windows. 
ted perfectly into the space. 


RECLAIMING 
T HE O L D 
APARTMENT 
What $800 and 


: Three Weeks’ Work 
Accomplished 


HENRY BLACKMAN SELL 


Good taste works like magic. It found 
the bedroom commonplace and made of 
it a delightful little spot. It took down 
the stock fixtures, repapered the walls 
with a Morris design, laid rag rugs on 
the floor, hung valanced taffeta curtains 
at the window and covered an old white 
iron bedstead with a box to match 


Why have a separate room to eat in? One never spends more than two hours of the day eat- 
That is how the occupant argued. And he con- 
The woodwork was painted 
A little set of painted furniture fit- 
The war on the stock fixtures, of course, was pursued relentlessly 


nished and redecorated as a guest bedroom, 
while the group of circular windows at the 
front of the new living-room had been cozi- 
ly fitted as a dining corner. Everywhere 
the “combination light” fixtures had been 
removed, and great was the improvement. 
And color! It was hard to realize, and 
harder still to describe, the color changes. 
The long hall which had seemed so dim 
and uninviting now gave a cordial welcome 
with its light gray walls, enameled wood- 
work and two long, linen wall prints of 
Pompeiian red, deep green and black, hung 
as tapestry panels near the entrance door. 
Passing from the hallt we entered the 
living-room. The sun was shining in 
through its many windows and the color 
impression was, at first glimpse, that of a 
heavily bowered garden on a bright June 
morning. It was a veritable triumph. 
Delicate, closely patterned, leaf green 
and cream and deep ivory touched walls 
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gave the happy 
tone key; light 
seji green enam- 
eled woodwork 
and slender lav- 
ender paint e d 
pieces heightened 
and clarified the 
exquisite charm 
of the walls; the 
soft gray of the 
carpet caught a 
faint tint from 
the surrounding 
hues, while the 
deep shades and 
shadows of the 
golden silk vel- 
vet-covered 
lounge and filmy 
draperies fell as 
mellow notes of 
bass across the 
subtle compo- 
sition, blending 
and harmonizing 
the different tonal 
elements, 

Four groups of 
furniture made 
up this room; each 
complete in its own right, each occupying 
a full wall space, each carrying the unified 
scheme of color to its own side of the room, 
and yet each essentially a contributory part 
of the whole plan. Single chairs served to 
join the groups one to the other in three 
instances, while the bookcase performed 
that purpose in the fourth. In this way not 
only the furniture, but the color and detail 
of the room were given equal and orderly 
distribution and the unfortunate “one- 
sidedness” of the usual large room was 
avoided without sacrificing comfort. 


Wuy Have a DINING- ROOM? 


At night the room is perfectly lighted by 
three standard lamps and one low-hanging 
fixture over the dining group, giving soft 
and even light exactly where it is most 
needed for utility and effectiveness. 

The most unusual of these groups is the 
dining corner by the windows. A few 
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You may not believe it, but these two photographs were taken from the same spot. 
cabinet abolished. Likewise the fixtures and the harem grill. 


— — 


— — — —— — — 


The secret? The partition was torn out and the corner 
Then a paper of closely patterned leaf green and cream was put on the 


walls, a soft grey carpet laid, some furniture painted in lavender, and a golden velvet upholstered davenport and lounge chair set in 


years ago no house or apartment was felt 
too small to have its separate room for din- 
ing, but today the best thought of modern 
architectural and furniture design is turned 
to eradicating this erroneous notion. Of 
course, where there are a large number of 
persons in the family, or when one enter- 
` tains formally and much, a dining-room is 
a great convenience, but for the average, 
modest home a dining-room is a waste of 
space, a decorative loss and a deal of un- 
necessary work. In the group shown one 
can gain a fair idea of the new type of din- 
ing furniture designed to use in the living- 
room. It is light but practical. 


THE RECLAIMED BEDROOM 


Economically, this new and better plan 
saves the cost of a large table and several 
chairs; practically, it saves the housework 
of “another” room; socially, the intimate, 
en famille spirit is at once a compliment and 
a warming welcome to the bidden guest; 
decoratively, it gives the living-room added 
beauty with its attractive pieces. All that 
seems to stand between this spiritual and 
material improvement of the modest home 
and its universal adoption is a certain 
squeemishness about setting the table be- 
fore the guests“ and the spectre, Tradi- 
tion.” All these things considered, the “rea- 
sons” for a separate dining-room seem 
hardly worth their price. 

Turning from the verdure and gold-toned 
living-room to the 
brighter bedroom, 
one is first at- 
tracted to its clean 
order. The walls 
are hung with a 
blocked paper of 
orchid pink and 
cream and faintly 
stippled leaf of 
gold and set in 
pleasant contrast 
by the lavender 
rugs upon the dark 
stained floor. The 
framing woodwork 


relief and made the living-room livably large. 


and all the fitments—excepting only the 
simple brown rubbed mahogany lamp 
stand—are light, almost white, ivory enamel. 
Natural linen with a wide, effective, self- 
toned stripe is used for the curtains, the 
bed and the bureau cover. 

The drapery and the bed cover are of 
especial interest, for they are typical of a 
new order in interior decoration. 

Slowly—all too slowly for the greater 
beauty of the small house and modest 
apartment—the ornate “lace” curtain is 
giving way to marquisette, scrim and tiny 
patterned net, while these in turn are giv- 
ing way to ‘draw curtains” of graceful ma- 
terial and thoughtful design. In this bed- 
room is an excellent example of this new 
drapery. Combined with the ordinary Eng- 
lish “roller shade,” they afford all the pri- 
vacy of the “lace” curtain, while—aside 
from the hygienic advantage of more light 
and air—they give the room a distinguished 
atmosphere of quiet strength without se- 
verity of either line or color. 

Further contributing to this desirable 
decorative quality is the unique bed cover 
of linen. Envelopes of shaped linen com- 
pletely cover the head and foot of the com- 
mon iron bed, and a tailored spread covers 
the bed and pillows. 

These covers are a striking example of 
what can be accomplished with slips. Often 
a householder is not in a position to change 
the furniture; then he has the saving alter- 


It was the regulation “railway” apartment, but the removal of the partition gave some 


plan is worth studying for its economy of space 


The disposition of the furniture on this 


native of covering it and radically altering 
its whole appearance. 

Point for point, the whole apartment is a 
splendid affirmation of Owen Jones’ classic 
proposition, “Construction shall be orna- 
mented, but ornament shall not be extrane- 
ously constructed.” 


Tue Point ABOUT PAPERS 


Throughout all the rooms there is a stud- 
ied and widely applicable balance between 
the patterned surface and its complement, 
plain surface. The walls in all the rooms 
being hung with papers of intricate and 
worthy design, all the fitments and deco- 
rative objects are simple in line design and 
refreshing in their lack of meretricious 
decoration. But two well-chosen pictures 
are used in the apartment, and these carry 
on the color plan, the rugs are without fig- 
ure, the tables and mantels are not littered 
with meaningless bric-a-brac, and the re- 
ward for this fine restraint is—an apart- 
ment restiul to the eye and home-like; an 
apartment in which each decorative ele- 
ment, from the least to the greatest, is shown 
without artistic loss by unfortunate crowd- 
ing and contrast in the most effective way. 

Perhaps the most remarkable part of the 
transformation of this old apartment was 
the money spent upon it. It represents the 
outlay of $800. Anyone can spend $800, 
but it takes a large capital of good taste, 
selection and careful buying to spend 
$800 so effectively. 
Amusing as these 
“before and after” 
illustrations ma y 
be, they show more 
clearly than words 
can tell the value 
of knowing how to 
spend money on 
decorations. With 
such examples, 
there is every in- 
centive for the 
householder 
to learn this gentle 
and pleasant art. 
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Back view of one of a 


of Sevres porcelain 


The manufacture of bisque-eolored statuettes was practically given up afier 
pair of urn shaped vases 1777. This clock and side ornaments of a slightly later period have addi- 


tional decoration in the ormolu mounts 


Companion to that op- 
posite. a back view. 
Nolte the gilt decorations 
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THE ROMANTIC STORY OF SEVRES: 
An Ancient Lineage With Which the Collector Should Be Acquainted 


Photographs 


HERE is no continental porcelain 

better known by name to everyone 
than the French porcelain of Sevres. 
Nevertheless, fewer chance collectors 
and lovers of old china appear to know 
as much about it as they do about old 
Worcester, Derby, Chelsea or Dresden. 
Chaffers’ Handbook of Marks on Pot- 
tery and Porcelain presents over fifty 
marks for Sevres, nearly two hundred 
and fifty marks of painters, decorators 
and gilders of the Sevres manufactory, 
as well as over thirty-five of the marks 
of some of the modelers. The prin- 
' cipal manufactory marks from 1753 to 
the present time number thirty-four. 

From this it will be seen that Sevres 
forms a group in the history of ceramic 
art that requires some study to master 
its minutie and the indicia that will 
enable the collector to pass intelligent 
judgment on pieces that come to his 
notice for consideration. 

While it is true that the collecting of 
Sevres can hardly be a “poor man's 
hobby,” it is true that knowing some- 
thing about even a single. piece in one's gen- 
eral collection of old china or of less special- 
ized antiques and curios justifies giving at- 


tention to the ramifications of the particular ` 


phase of the subject that may. for the mo- 
ment, more definitely apply to the piece in 
hand. Thus if one possesses a bit of mod- 
ern Sevres of fine quality, the interest of 
that possession cannot but be intensified by 
a knowledge of earlier examples of the 
fabriqué to which it is allied. 


THE FATE OF EARLY Pieces 


Fatal improvements have often marked 
the progress of the arts. It was so with 
that of the Royal Porcelain of Sevres. The 
early pieces were of soft paste, but in 1804 
the director, M. Brouguiart, was so pleased 
with the introduction of the hard paste in- 
stead that he utterly banished the soft 
paste, going so far as to destroy the secret 
formula for its making, and burying alive, 
as one might say, all the soft-paste material 
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courtesy of the Metropolitan 


Plates of Sevres porcelain, while worth 
large sums, are still io be found. Modern 
sets are occasionally made ; 


The form of the Sevres porcelain is not 
restricted to any one pattern, as witness 
these oval platters of early design 


Museum of Art 


then on hand in the Pare de Versailles! 
Poor deluded mortal; probably he died 
unaware of having murdered the Sevres 
porcelain of the finest type. You will 
begin to understand why the examples 
of the pâte tendre of the year 1753 
through to the change for the hard pate 
are so rare and so highly prized. . 

By old Sevres we comprehend the 
pieces made from 1753 to 1804. This 
is the true viewr Sevres. From 1753 
to 1777 inclusive the letters of the 
alphabet, singly, from A to Z indicate 
the years of manufacture. The year 
letters were placed between the two 
script L’s (one reversed). The letters 
A, B and C indicate the pieces made at 
Vincennes (the original site of the 
manufactory) in 1753, 1754 and 1755, 
respectively, while the year of the re- 
moval of the manufactory to Sevres, 
near St. Cloud, 1756, is indicated by the 
letter D between the double L’s. The 
L's, of course, stood for the royal 
cypher of Louis XV (the first year) 
and then of Louis XVI of France from 
1754 to September, 1792, when the French 
Republic was proclaimed. 


TELLING THE Sorr PoRCELAINS 


The amateur, in the study of any porce- 
lain pieces, should acquaint himself with 
the difference between soft and hard porce- 
lain of any sort. The 18th Century soft 
porcelain has a soft velvety “feel” under 
the touch, the glaze not feeling so glassy 
as that of hard porcelain. A penknife can 
cause abrasion on soft-paste porcelain, 
while hard paste will nearly always repel 
even pressure of a steel point drawn over 
it. With soft paste one can see through 
the glaze, as it were; with hard paste one 
cannot. The enamel of the soft paste of 
Sevres presents a delicate, milky glaze. ex- 
quisitely distinctive. The colors, too, show 
forth with velvety freshness. Of these 
colors Henri Frantz writes: “We have in 
turn that cobalt blue termed bleu-de-roi; 
the sky-blue, called turquoise, invented by 
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Hellot in 1752; the 
rose Pompadour, 
which dates from 
the time when that 
woman of genius 
was the fashion; 
the rose Dubarry, 
paler than the pre- 
ceding; the volet 
pensée (pansy-vio- 
let); the jaune 
clair or jonquille 
(pale yellow) ; the 
vert-pomme or 
vert-jaune (apple 
green); the vert- 
pré or vert anglais 
grass-green).” To 
quote M. Garnier: 
“As will be per- 
ceived, soft porce- 
lain is a kind of 
vitrification, the texture of which is so ex- 
ceedingly fine and close that the non- 
enameled portions offer a softness to the 
touch—one might term it velvety quality— 
by which they may almost be recognized. 
But what above all constitutes the superior- 
ity of the soft paste is the lustre it gives to 
the colors, which seem to be identical in 
substance with the enamel itself, having to 
a certain extent sunk into it. This is one 
of the distinctive signs of this porcelain, 
and by this, in default of other character- 
istics, it may be recognized. When one 
looks at a piece of soft porcelain oblique- 
ly to the light, so that the light strikes 
partly on a painted portion and partly on 
a piece of white surface, no difference is 
noticeable in the glazing of the two por- 
tions; alł exhibits the same limpidity of 
quality. If, on the other hand, one ex- 
amines a piece of hard porcelain in the 
same manner, a distinct difference will 
be perceived; however well the colors 
are glazed, they will appear less bril- 
liant than the rest of the surface, and of 
a different texture.” 


The fronts of the 

pair of vases 

shown ppposite 

bear pictorial de- 
signs 


EARLY AND Late DIFFERENCES 


In Sevres porcelain of the first period 
the white ground predominates. The 
flowers and wreaths, ete., are delicately 
scattered over, but do not crowd the white 
field. In later pieces the decoration came by 
degrees to be the more assertive. Likewise 
more gilding was employed. After 1770 
portraits came into the decoration and the 
designs of the Louis Quinze, or of the 
Louis Quatorze periods were superseded by 
designs which followed more along Egyp- 
tian and Etrusean lines. 

With the soft porcelain of Sevres very 
large pieces could not be produced, but of 
the later hard paste porcelain huge vases 
were often fabricated, marvels indeed of 
ceramic skill, though seldom as artistic and 
perfect in technical qualities. 

The bisque-colored statuettes of early 
Sevres eagerly sought by museums and col- 


lectors are one of the interesting phases of 
this manufacture, though these objects 
scarcely can be said to approach those of 
Saxony. Their manufacture at Sevres was 
almost given up after 1777. We have, 
however, in our own day, the much treas- 
ured statuettes modeled for Sevres by 
modern sculptors, among whom the great 
Auguste Rodin himself is numbered. 


Tne Year Marks 


From 1778 to 1792, inclusive, the year 
mark was indicated by the double letters 
AA to OO, inclusive, within the interlaced 
L's. During the period of the First Re- 
publie (1792-1804) the mark was, firstly, 
the interlaced F. R. (for “Republique lran- 
çaise”), then the letters R. F. with the 
word Sevres below (Sevres being written 
with or without the accent mark) or just 
the word “Sevres” and finally in the Con- 
sular period of this epoch “MNie” over the 


Because of its rarity, Sevres bisque is especially 


cherished. This group “Europa” 


Century manufacture 


is of llth 


word “Sevres” (from 1803 to 1804). The 
years IX (1801), X (1802) and XI (1803) 


were designated by “TH” X“ and “XI” 


in addition, 

The mark of the first Imperial Epoch 
(1804-1814) was “M. Imple” over “de 
Sevres,” two ornamental strokes below and 
then, later, the Imperial Eagle crowned, 
with the legend “manufacture Imperiale. 
Sevres” (1810). The years XII (1804), 
XIII (1805) and XIV (1806) were marked 
by distinguishing symbols (1804 by two 
horizontal dashes, a dot above and one be- 
low; 1805 by two short vertical lines, a 
horizontal dash to the left and one to the 
right ; the year 1806 by a mark resembling a 
trident without handle, prongs upward). 
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The Sevres 
marks of the Sec- 
ond Royal Epoch 
consisted of the 
restored interlaced 
Ls of Louis 
XVIII and the 
Aeur-de-lys be- 
tween; of the in- 
terlaced C’s of 
Charles X with the 
X between, or the 
fleur-de-lys, or 
without; of just 
the fleur - de - lys 
(August 30 to De- 
cember, 1830), and 
other marks in 
circles and the 
cypher L. P. of 
Louis Philippe. 

With the advent 
of the Second Republican Epoch, 1848- 
1851, the R. F. was restored, only to be 
displayed by the Imperial Eagle (1852) 
and the crowned N. of 1854 of the Second 
Imperial Epoch (1852-1872). The Third 
Republic brought back the R. F. again, fol- 
lowed by other marks, the one introduced 
in 1888 showing a potter at work, the whole 
within a double circle bearing the legend 
“Nationale Sevres Manufacture.” From 
1817 date marks were designated by the 
last two numerals of the year number only, 
just as the dates 1807, 1808, 1809 and 1810 
had been designed by 7, 8,9 and 10. The 
years 1811, to 1817, inclusive, had been 
designated by the small letters o.z, d. z, t.z, 
qz, q.n, s.z and d.s, standing, respectively, 
for the French numerals onze, douse, treize, 
quatorze, quinze, seise and dix-sept. 


The pictorial de- 
signs were intro- 


duced in Sevres 
after 1770, as was 
the gilt 


Sevres Since Tien $ 


The present actual output of the Sevres 
works is very small, that institution hav- 
ing become a place for the education and 
training of French potters who will carry 
on the Sevres traditions in other lines of 
their work. Such examples as are being 
made today take the form of presentation 
sets of the ware especially designed and 
made as a gift to a potentate, a diplomat, 
or as a token of the French Government’s 

regard on such occasions as the marriage 
of a princess or a president's daughter. Va- 
rious quantities of it have been brought to 
this country at the time of expositions, and 
much of that has passed into the hands of 
the American collectors. It is still possible. 
however, to pick up here and there good 
pieces that are genuine and thoroughly 
worth-while. 

Despite the advanced collector's greater 
eagerness to collect Sevres of the pate tendre 
period, later Sevres is an alluring, interest- 
ing, entertaining and possible field for the 
collector to enter without discouragement, 
and the pieces of this later fabriqué well 
deserve a place in the cabinet or as a decor- 
ative feature in the home of good taste. 


Cups and saucers, teapot and creamer of Sevres are not so rare as other pieces. In tater times the 
Sevres works have, become merety an educational institution for the potters of Franee and such 
porcelains as are made are merely gifts for kings, diplomats and other high functionaries 
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HOUSE” S GRA TEN, 


FURNITURE AND ITS ARCHITECTURAL BACKGROUND 


Showing the Relation Between the Walls and 


Ceiling 


and 


the of the 


Furniture 


Stuart 


Period 


ABBOTT McCLURE and HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 


This is the first of a series of three articles devoted to the relation between the architec- 


ture of a room and its furnishings. It is an invaluable stud 
The next article will be on the Pre-Georgian and 


correctly. 


HEN architecture “comes all the way 
through” from the outside and plainly 
shows inside a room we must obviously pay 
some heed to it in choosing and placing 


A. T. 


In this Stuart grouping architectural 


ground and lines of furniture correspond per- 
fectly—rectangular contour, identity of decora- 
tive motifs and color of wood. The wood is oak 


back- 


the furniture. The successful appearance 
of that room depends upon how well we 
analyse its architectural character, how 


plainly we perceive the underlying cor- 


respondences between furniture 
design and architecture and how 
intelligently we observe them in 
our work. This does not at all 
mean that if a room’s architecture 
is of a certain clearly defined 
style and date its appointments, 
in order to satisfy the canons of 
good taste, must inevitably be cat- 
ried out in the precise mobiliary 
fashion that obtained at the same 
date and in the same country. 
House furnishing and decorating 
would then be merely a matter of 
correct archaeology. There would 
be neither occasion nor room for 
personal originality, preference, 
judgment or even common sense. 
Fortunately, we are eclectic 
enough in our architectural 
tastes to adapt when architec- 
tural adaptation is expedient or 
legitimately desirable. 


ARCHITECTURE THAT COMES 
THROUGH 


There was a time in our archi- 
tectural history — and we still 
have on every hand numerous 
houses dating from that period 
—when analogies between in- 
terior architecture and furniture 
had no significance, for the very 
best of reasons: there was no in- 


are in dark old walnut. 


for those who would decorate 
arly Georgian Phases.—Epitor. 


terior architecture. A room was just a room. 
It had four ugly, plain, plastered walls 
pierced with door and window openings, 
of no particular character, and the full ex- 


Another view of the same room shows the con- 
tinued correspondence. Late Stuart caned chairs 


Carved overmantel and 
refectory table are similarly treated here 


The architectural fluted 
column above is re- 
flected in the table leg 


A turned banister motif 
is often found to be 
repeated in a table leg 


The applied frieze panel 
finds a counterpart in 
cabinet work panels 


Jeweled strap work of a 
frieze will often be found 
applied 


The guilloche motif of a 
wall is elaborately re- 
produced on a cupboard 


to a cabinet 


September, 1916 
tent of architectural amenity that it 
could boast consisted of a cornice, some 
plaster ceiling ornaments of question- 
able merit and, perhaps, a mantel of 
insipid lines. Whatever architectural 
traits the exterior of the house might 
possess did not “come through” ; they 
were external incidents that might 
safely be left together out of account 
in so far as they might affect furnish- 
ing calculations. i 
The revival of sanity in domestic 
architecture during the past three dec- 
ades has fortunately given us houses 
in which the exterior traits find their 
appropriate reflection in interior fea- 
tures of distinct individuality, and 
thereby interest is tenfold increased. 
A house, for instance, conceived in 
Tudor or Stuart modes will have its 
more important rooms high panelled, 
with richly wrought mantel and over- 
mantel, beamed ceiling and ranges of 
leaded casement windows. A house 
of early Georgian type will show in 
its rooms large panels enclosed with 
mouldings of strongly individual pro- 
file, prominent cornices, overmantels 
of insistently architectural pattern and 
door and window trims of unmistak- 
able affinities, Then, again, houses of 
Adam provenance, or designed in one 
of the French styles, will unquestion- 
ably give plain indication of their 
source of inspiration by the features 
of their interior treatment, especially 
in details of plaster and woodwork. 
Between interior woodwork and fur- 
niture, in all periods, the analogies 
have been visibly close. The restora- 
tion of interior architecture to its 
proper status has vastly enhanced 
decorative interest, opened up new 
avenues of opportunity and stimulated 
the art of furnishing but, at the same 
time, it has also imposed certain limi- 
tations and bounds to be observed. It 
is to set forth duly the nature both of 
these limitations and also of the en- 
larged opportunities in the fields of 
furnishing that the following para- 
graphs have been written. 


Contour AND DESIGN 


In nine cases out of ten people are 
first conscious of the furnishing of a 
room and, after that, of its architec- 
ture. In many instances, indeed, they 
become conscious of the architecture 
through the furnishing. This fact 
shows how important it is to preserve 
congruity between the furnishings and 
the architecture of a room so that both 
may be factors of an harmonious 
whole. And congruity does not mean 
a rigid adherence to single period 
styles. This quality of congruity, this 
just relationship between furniture 
and architecture, is based upon (1) 
correspondence of contour and pro- 
portion; (2) correspondence of design and 
proportion in decorative detail; (3) corre- 
spondence or contrasting harmony of color. 

The earliest architectural style whose 
features are frequently reproduced in 
America is that of the English house of 
the Tudor and Stuart periods, that is to say, 
the English house of the latter part of the 
16th century and, more especially, the 
greater part of the 17th century. The distin- 
guishing feature of the low-studded rooms in 


two is clear. 


Piaced to show the incompatibility of some period 
mizing, the stender proportions of this Sheraton 
chair are manifestly out of key with the generally 


robust contour of the Stuart background 


Compare the size of the wall panelling and the size 
of the cabinet panets, and the relation between the 


and purity of the decoration 


a house of such type are beamed ceilings or 
else plaster ceilings with more or less elabor- 
ate ribbings and parge work, walls wainscot- 
ted high up with sinall oaken panels, carved 
overmantels, sometimes embellished with 
polychrome painting and gilt, and, finally, 
ranges of leaded casement windows leaving 
long, unbroken wall spaces between them. 
Such rooms were apt to be long in propor- 
tion to their breadth and height, and in 
every way the dominance of horizontal lines 


Their combination enhances the unity 
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was emphasized. Now, the furniture 
that ordinarily went into such rooins 
shared the same contour. It was not 
tall. It was long in proportion to its 
height. Witness the long refectory 
tables, the benches, the buffets, the 
settles, the Jow court cupboards and 
dressers. There were no conspicu- 
ously curving lines in them; long, 
horizontal lines dominated their as- 
pect. Their contour accorded with 
the proportions of the room. A tall, 
high-shouldered Queen Anne burean 
bookcase, with a double hooded top 
or an interrupted pediment would 
appear narrow in such a room and 
awkwardly lofty with its top reaching 
nearly to the angle of wall and ceiling. 
All its lines were calculated to empha- 
size height rather than breadth because 
it was made for rooms with loftier 
ceilings and dimensions more nearly 
square than long and narrow. Thus 
much for correspondence of contour 
and proportion of this period. Now 
let us consider it more in detail. 


Prriop PARALLELS 


To illustrate the correspondence of 
design and proportion in decorative 
detail, reference to one or two pieces 
of furniture in a similar setting will 
suffice. A court cupboard, a hanging 
cupboard or a chest—other pieces of 
furniture, too, for that matter—would 
display, in the first place, small panels 
quite similar to those that formed the 
wainscot of the walls. In the second 
place, the decorative motifs employed 
on the furniture had their counter- 
parts in the fixed woodwork. The 
strapwork, the guilloche banding, the 
foliated scrolls or what not that ap- 
peared on the chests, cupboards or 
tables found their echo in the carvings 
of the overmantel, the cornice or the 
newel post aud balustrade. If turned 
balusters appeared in the door of a 
hanging or livery cupboard, a glance 
would show that they were but a re- 
flection of the form and character of 
the spindles of the balustrade. 

By way of contrast, suppose a high- 
shouldered, slender Sheraton armchair 
to be set close beside a staircase in a 
Stuart oak-panelled room or hallway. 
The stair with its balusters of buxom 
proportions and its robust, carved 
newel post will look dumpy, stodgy 
and clumsy, while the chair will look 
flimsy, spindly, insufficient and gen- 
erally out of keeping. The stair is 
good and the chair is good, but it’s as 
plain as the nose on one’s face that 
they don’t go together and they won't 
go together. The fine reeding or flut- 
ing of the chair’s legs and arm posts, 
the slender, upright proportions and 
altogether vertical aspect of its com- 
position tend to carry the eye upward. 
while the lines of the staircase and 
panelling tend to keep it traveling in a 
horizontal direction. The conception of the 
chair’s mass is out of scale with the propor- 
tions of the room. Furthermore, all the de- 
tail of the chair’s ornament, whether turned 
or carved, is refined and delicate, whereas 
all the detail of ornament in its architectural 
setting is stout and insistent. The Sheraton 
chair, in this instance, is clearlv a misfit. 
(Continued on page 58) 
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HO USE VG. GRAB ORIEN, 


Compare this view of the house 

as found with that below of the 

house restorcd. Note its lines 
and its openness to the road 


Then mark the changes in roof 

line, the addition of the service 

quarters and the entrance im- 

provements that gave the house 
a sense of privacy 


LAUNDRY YARD 


TIRST FLOOR PLAN B oy vore 


In the old house the wing was 
nothing more than a small re- 
production of the main structure 


As it was to be a summer home, 
the encireling porches and ter- 
races were designed to afford 
opportunity for outdoor living 


As changed. the wing becomes a 
distinctive unit tied to the housc 
proper by the roofed dining porch 


THE SECOND OPERATION ON GLENHARDIE FARM 
The Summer Home of J. R. K. Scott, Esq., Near Valley Forge, Pa. 


HARRY GORDON McMURTRIE, Architect 


PEAKING of operations, this was the 
second. The first occurred some years 
ago when the old Valley Forge farmhouse, 


after a century of stress, strain and gen- 


eral wear, went under the knife and was 
“modernized” — with questionable success. 
The second brought it up to date—cut off 
some alleged improvements and grafted on 
live additions. Fortunately, the body of 
the house was sufficiently sturdy to with- 
stand these restorative processes: behind 
the smooth plaster finish were massive 
stone walls; chimneys were big enough to 
house an army of flues; the inner frame- 
work of walls and floors was solid oak. 
The first operation robbed the house of its 
Colonial lines, the second restored them. 
There was the broad porch extending 
across the front of the house, cutting off 
from the main rooms much essential light 
and air. As the house was to be used pri- 


marily for a summer home, this was dis- 
pensed with, or rather cut down to a Ger- 
mantown hood broken by a graceful pedi- 
ment over the main entrance. The porch 
on the ell was extended, a wall run up one 
side, and the front latticed in, creating a 
dining porch. Another porch, noted on 
the plans as the “north porch,” was con- 
verted into sleeping quarters on the second 
story. Then the three porches—front, east 
and north—were tied together by a bricked 
terrace that almost encircles the house. 

To meet the added requirements of serv- 
ice, the architect extended a wing to the 
rear and laid out a walled-in laundry yard. 

The approach to the house is as attrac- 
tive as it is unusual. The drive leads to 
the large forecourt, bounded by a white- 
washed stucco wall topped by a red brick 
coping. From the forecourt several steps 
lead down to the terrace, brick-paved and 


hedge-bordered, which extends around the 
three sides of the house. 

The exterior walls are coated with white 
cement stucco; the roof sheathed with 
weathered shingles and the general wood 
trim painted ivory white, with a strong note 
of contrast added by blinds of bottle green. 

At first glance some folks might ask, 
Why operate?” But a closer study of the 
plans and photographs will show the rea- 
son. The present success of the house is 
due to nothing more than a series of minor 
changes. There was that row of smal! win- 
dows with green blinds up on the top story. 
The front line of the roof above them was 
broken by a cornice. To correct this the 
cornice was removed and made into a frieze 
put under the line of the roof, and the shut- 
ters were removed from the windows. Only 
a little change—but all the difference in the 
world: that's the reason for operations. 
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And Over There and in Milady's Garden 


| O talk of foun- 
tains here is to 


be reminded of the 
small boy who began 
his composition on 
Lions with “Here- 
abouts there ain't 
none.” 

Well, you may say, 
what if we do not 
possess any fountains 
to boast of in this 
new country of ours? 
We have soda-founts, 
if nothing stronger, 
at most of our street 
corners, and we no 
longer drive horses, 
so we do not need 
fountains for the 
prevention of cruelty 
to horses — no, gaso- 
line tanks are a suf- 
ficiency, thank you. 

And yet—and yet— 
is the fountain to be 
relegated to the limbo 
of past glories? Are 
the few which we do 
chance to possess to 
become mere romantic 
“relics” of bygone 
days and ways? Does 
it smack of affecta- 
tion to desire a foun- 
tain in personal pleas- 
ance or public park? 

The truth is there 
is more than a senti- 
mental reason for 
wishing to cling to the fountain. We have 
it on the testimony of a true plant lover 
that “water which has lain in the sun is bet- 
ter for our plants than cold well water, or 
water just from the town mains”; we know, 
too, that the very sound of water trickling 
into a basin, or the sight of it, mirroring 
the sky and foliage, serves to cool the air 
and gives one a sense of actual refresh- 
ment to be attained in no other way. 

Granted there is still opportunity for 
fountain-making, there is to-day infinite pos- 
sibility for variety in workmanship and de- 
sign in the making of it. To-day we not 
only have a perfectly bewildering wealth 
of old examples from which to get inspira- 
tion, but we have also a wonderful choice 
of materials in which to carry out our ideas. 


Photograph by Beals N 
Beauty, animation, variety, mystery these four qualities dre to be aimed at in the garden 
and all four are found in the fountain—in the trickte and splash of cooling waters 


O you, perchance, have a house and 

grounds laid out in the Grand Man- 
ner? Then very likely it will be in order 
for you to have a marble basin with antique 
columnar supports and with rich and in- 
teresting accessories of carved work. 

Is your home built on simpler, but still 
classic, Colonial lines, in some much hum- 
bler, but also homelier fashion? Then per- 
chance you will exploit the possibilities of 
brick, gaining inspiration for your foun- 
tain from some masterly old southern man- 
sion with its brick-walled garden close. 

There is one advantage about the use 
of this material worth a moment’s heed. 


ESTHER “MATSON 


Ruskin scarcely exaggerated when he de- 
elared it well-nigh impossible to make brick 
look absurd or commonplace. At any rate 
in garden-making it has certain quality of 
reserve. It holds its own, but always with 
dignity. Contrasting though it does with 
the greenery of vines and shrubs, it is yet 
never blatant. Such a contrast is self-sub- 
dued to an end of harmony which often 
with another material, such as glistening 
marble, for example, is only attained after 
many years of maturing age. 

Again the associations of brick are usual- 
ly of the pleasantest. From the vine-cov- 
ered walls of English country homes and 
weleoming brick terraces to the quaint side- 
walks of New England villages and the 
loved old-fashioned garden paths is no far 
cry; and about each there is an undeniable 
charm that makes strong appeal. 

In the wake of brick comes terra-cotta, 
lending itself with especial felicity to all 
sorts and conditions of Yankee inventive- 
ness. Tile, also, in its glazed and its un- 
glazed varieties, comes to lend zest to the 
choice of a fountain material, while as for 
stuceo and cement they, to be sure, at the 
present moment are luring us on in veri- 
table witch-wise fashion. 

The truth is, the stucco, even more than 
the veritable marble aecessory, is a some- 
what tricksy charmer. It is so easy with 
it to arrive at contrasts so glaring as to be 
actually garish. Worse, still, there is a 


great temptation to 
make cheap imita- 
tions of the most 
elaborate classic pro- 
ductions and—factlis 
descensus Averno — 
because such as these 
are only too truly af- 
fectations, a cloud of 
prejudice shortly falls 
over the most innocu- 
ous and absolutely fit 
of garden accessories. 


OW Nature 
1 takes a special 
delight in making 
play of lights and 
darks; almost we 
might call chiaroscuro 
her favorite game. 
And if we can only 
put ourselves into the 
right attitude, so as to 
come into touch with 
her moods, it will be 
quite possible for us 
to enlist the help of 
art to deepen a 
shadow here, or to 
heighten and empha- 
size there some high 
light. Thus the 
architectural detail, 
the bit of fine sculp- 
ture, the rare “find,” 
the brick, or terra- 
cotta, the simpler 
stucco ornament, or 
even the marble pro- 
duction—above all the decorative fountain 
—finds its proper reason for being. 

There is also in many an elaborate plea- 
saunçe or in many formal city parks capital 
reason for its being of marble. Of a surety 
no other material can rival that for bril- 
liance. As a matter of fact it often, in our 
strong sunlight, vies with the very water 
itself. And when the relations between 
gleaming fount and green gloom are right- 
ly managed we have a resulting sense of 
inevitableness. We are certain that noth- 
ing else could have lent such an air of dis- 
tinction — nothing else could so perfectly 
have uttered the idea of the garden, and 
with so precisely the correct accent. 

As there are gardens and gardens, so 
there are fountains and fountains. A few 
of these speak to us in good, every day 
speech; some rare and favored ones initiate 
us into the realm of oratory. And it would 
be as foolish for us to shut our ears as it 
has been foolish for us until very recently 
to shut our eyes to the fact that we here 
live under unusual climatic conditions. Dur- 
ing one part of our year we are arctic, dur- 
ing the other part, tropic so to speak; but 
we have been far from ingenious in adapt- 
ing ourselves to such an alternation. 

At last, however, we have begun to re- 
alize that our summers bring us into touch 
with sunny Italy and that it is high time 
we emulated her children—that from them 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Furnishing—-American Makes From Oriental Designs 


ITH the open- 

ing of the town 
house and the renova- 
tion of the apartment, 
the matter of rugs be- 
comes a most impor- 
tant factor. Floors 
that have been left 
bare or partially cov- 
ered with grass or reed 
rugs, during the sum- 
mer, must now be 
cleaned and polished, 
and, with the change 
of seasons, call for cov- 
erings warmer in tone 
as well as quality. 

In the grand rehabil- 
itation one finds, too, 
that worn and faded 
rugs must be replaced 
by new, and, when a 
house or apartment 
is to be furnished 
throughout, gs p- 
plied for each room. 
This might mean a 
very considerable ex- 
pense, if only the 
antique or even the modern Oriental rugs 
were bought. How to-do this, then, effect- 
ively and without extravagant outlay would 
become a problem indeed, if it were not for 
the many varieties of American-made rugs 
now obtainable in the shops. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN ORIENTALS 


Many of these comprise novelties in 
weave and texture; others are creditable 
copies of old: Chinese and Persian designs 
worked out consistently in color and de- 
sign. The product of a modern loom, 
needless to say, will not have the tonal 
quality of an old rug—such as an antique 
Persian, for example, that has derived its 
mellow coloring not only from the char- 
acter of its vegetable dyes but from the 
fact that it has been trod upon by number- 
less bare feet on the earthen floor of the 
Persian house whence it was taken; the 
dust thus created, through years of wear, 
has produced a softness of coloring not to 
be duplicated in a modern weave. No ma- 
chine-made rug can assume the character 
of even a modern hand-woven Oriental 
product, but where one is obliged to con- 
sider the matter of cost, some very desir- 
able and really beautiful domestic rugs can 
be found that will harmonize with any 
period or scheme of decoration. 

Before taking up the matter of domestic 
rugs, a word should be said about the mod- 
ern Persian and Chinese rugs, distinguish- 
able from the stereotyped modern Oriental 
stock rug because they are woven on hand 
looms, to order, from designs uniformly 
classic and based on and developed from 
the most famous ones of old. In these, it 
is often surprising to find the luster as rich 
and deep as in the choicest ancient pieces, 
a fact, when an antique rug cannot be ob- 
tained, that is consoling. Indeed, it is dif- 
ficult to get fine antique rugs at all, to-day, 
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5 Courtesy of B. Atman & Co. ; 
A domestic “Saxony” reproducing w rure Chinese rug of an early period. This 
is made witha tan, dark blue, grey blue, rose or grey field with figures in 


harmonious contrast 


much less secure them in size, color and 
design suitable for a certain room, or at a 
cost that is not prohibitive. Prices that 
were formerly asked for the better exam- 
ples have steadily advanced, since the re- 
stricted importations consequent to the war 
have increased their rarity. 

If, perchance, the colors are acceptable 
in an old rug the design is likely to be of 
an unsuitable character, and if the design 
and color are appropriate, then the shape is 
wrong. It is, therefore, not surprising that 
the modern Oriental rug has found the 
favor it has when one considers that it can 
be made in any desired size, perfect in 
weave and with colorings carefully selected 
and simplified so as cleverly to simulate 
age, without its wear and tear. Such rugs 
cost from $3.00 to $8.00 and upwards a 
square foot and take several months to 
make. They are thoroughly worth while. 


Goop AMERICAN TYPES 


Of the American-made rugs of moderate 
prices, perhaps the most desirable for use in 
formal rooms, such as the living-room, din- 
ing-room, library or hall, is the Wilton or 
the “Saxony” rug. These can be found in 
the seamless rug as large as 9’ by 12’, and 
are also made in four strips, so sewed to- 
gether as hardly to show the seams—es- 
pecially after some months of wear. In these 
rugs, which have almost the soft sheen of 
silk velvet, rather than of wool from which 
they are woven, antique Persian and Chinese 
patterns have been cleverly copied and ex- 
ecuted. They are excellent for many places. 

They are especially desirable when the 
draperies and coverings in the room are of 
a solid tone. When hangings express move- 
ment, such as in a flowered, figured or 
striped chintz or silk, the plain woolen or 
Wilton rug with merely a narrow border, in 
which, possibly, a Chinese motif is seen, or a 
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self - toned or striped 
narrow black border, is 
preferable. In such a 
one the desired color 
note of a room can be 
more strongly sustained. 
Gray, old blue, dull 
gold or tan, green and 
rose are the colors in 
which they are made. 
For the room fur- 
nished in lacquer or in 
Chinese Chippendale, 
the “Saxony” rug, re- 
producing the coloring 
and design of a rare 
Chinese rug of an early 
period, will be found a 
consistent and desir- 
able floor covering. It 
may have a dark blue, 
tan, gray blue, rose or 
taupe field with figures 
and harmonious con- 
trasts, and is admirable 
in its consistency. 
Quite an unusual 
type of rug and one 
distinctly new in treat- 
ment is thẹ large Wilton rug, composed of 
four strips showing a soft tan field with 
five small rugs of various sizes indicated 
in the woven design upon it. This tends 
to simulate the effect of a filling floor-cov- 
ering with rugs strewn upon it, and would 
be desirable if used in a small living-room, 
where a congestion of furniture would make 


the use of several separate rugs, that would 


constantly be disturbed, inconvenient. This 
rug presents the even surface of the usual 
Wilton, yet gives the impression of five dis- 
tinct rugs, each good in itself. 


Tue EXCELLENT JAPANESE FIBRE 


The design is a reproduction represent- 
ing the floor of the weaver’s room in the 
Orient —a covering for which is usually 
woven in five sections consisting of a cen- 
ter piece, one piece on either side of this, 
and one at each end. 

Still another rug, Oriental in character 
and essentially so in make, is the Japanese 
fibre rug. These have much to recommend 
them, if given the proper care, and will 
wear for an indefinite time. They are ex- 
ceedingly moderate in price, considering 
their size, and are made with tan grounds 
on which are shown Chinese motifs in deep 
blue, cream, old rose and soft green. While 
of Japanese make, the patterns are general- 
ly of Chinese origin, in which the familiar 
dragon motif often appears. The sizes in- 
clude not only the standard measurements 
of 3“ by 6 to 8 by 10’, but likewise those of 
hall runners. They are less expensive than 
the woolen rugs and lend themselves at- 
tractively to the inexpensively furnished 
apartment or country house, especially for 
the living- or dining-room. 

Carpets having given place to rugs in the 
bedroom as well as in the living-rooms, the 
selection of rugs for this use is quite as 
important. Here economy may be prac- 
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Courtesy of Wanamaker 


Among the cheaper types suitable for upstair rooms is a re- 
versible rag rug with one side hit-and-miss weave and on the 
other a reversible solid blue, green or rose center 


ticed to effect, as the heavier grades of 
woolen rugs, necessarily more expensive, 
are.not so desirable for this room. The 
essential feature of the bedroom rug is the 
necessity of it lying close to the floor 

and not kicking up. Nothing is more 
irritating than a rug that slides about 

in a room, where constant walking 
makes this unavoidable. Again, for 
sanitary reasons, the rug should be 

of sufficiently light weight as to be 
readily removed and beaten, thus 
allowing the floor to be frequently 
wiped up and polished. 


For THE BEDROOM 


Hence the popularity of the vari- 
ous weaves of cotton rugs, many of 
them washable. The wood fibre rug, 
woven in a variety of patterns, nota- 
ble among which is a characteristic 
Chinese design in porcelain blue and 
cream, is also an excellent floor 
covering for the bedroom. These 
can be kept clean with a damp cloth 
and are further recommended by 
their exceedingly reasonable cost. 
They are not confined to Oriental patterns 
nor to this coloring, being also made with 
plain fields and broken borders in soft 
greens, rose, etc., some with stencilled deco- 


Courtesy of W. & J. Sloane 


å A new Wilton design consisting of five rugs woven on a plain 
tan background of one rug. Delicate blues, greens and red 
predominate in the coloring 
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Courtesy of Wanamaker 


ration that makes them very desirable. 

Having somewhat the appearance of the 
usual hit-and-miss so-called rag rug is the 
new reversible rag rug, made with a solid 
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Cuortesy of Vantine & Co, 


A Japanese fibre rug with dragon design in soft 
tone blue, old rose, ivory and green on a golden 
brown background 


colored center and hit-and-miss border, 
broken by one tone stripes. These come in 
all the standard sizes with plain blue, green 
or rose centers, which, when the rug is re- 


Courtesy of W. & J, Sloane 
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Another of the moderate priced is a wood fibre rug with 
Chinese pattern in porcelain blue and green. 
delicate colorings with conventionalized designs 


Also in 


versed, become the usual hit-and-miss 
weaves, on the other side, with a plain 
colored striped border. These rugs are 


heavier than the usual rag rug and thus 
are less liable to wrinkle and roll up. 

They also make excellent bath- 

room rugs, in the smaller sizes, as 

do the washable cotton chenille rugs, 
likewise reversible, with their light 

grey. fields and pink and. blue centers. 


AND For Harp SERVICE 


Washable linen rugs are effective 

and practical in a room where the 
floor coverings are subjected to hard 

wear and where a neutral color is 
desired. These are made in warm 
greys, tans and browns, with a 
knitted fringe at cither end and are 

also reversible. Their soft, rough 
finished surface.gives the appearance 

of wool, and yet these rugs are made 
entirely. of linen or flax and are moth 

proof. They are especially appro- 
priate for a boy’s room, den or smok- 

ing room, as they do not readily 

show dusty footprints and cigarette 
ashes. Dark toned Scotch weave woolen 
rugs that resemble the well-known ingrain 
and now referred to as art squares, are 
' (Continued on page 62) 


A domestic Wilton facsimile of a rare 16th Century Per- 
sian rug in deep blue and tan. 


Also made with light red 
predominating 
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STONES 


Wall 


parts. Though not adequate, 
this system is very beneficial, 
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GARDENING WITH 
An Interesting Method Which Explains 
the Flower in the Crannied 
AMY I. HEARTFIELD 
EARLY every garden 
lover longs for a rock 
garden. But as few have 


the necessary rock ledge at 
their command, and many 
have happily grown beyond 
the stage where a pile of 
stones in one corner of the 
garden will satisfy them, 
that longing in most cases is 
unfulfilled. In the planted 
wall we have the happy solu- 
tion to this vexing problem. 
The wall itself has many 
points in its favor: it is use- 
ful, economical, practical 
and altogether beautiful. 

A suitable situation for a 
wall garden is not hard to 
find, as any place where a 
low embankment or retain- 
ing wall is needed will be 
just the spot for it. Once 
the principle of construc- 
tion is understood, the work 
is not difficult. There is uo 
need for a mason, as no mor- 
tar is used. With an ordi- 
nary laborer to lift the 
stones into place for her, a 
woman could build it her- 
self. Any collection of 
rough field stones, such as 
are used in a dry wall, will 
do for this purpose. Up to 
2’ or 3“ long, the larger the 
stones the better, as they 
will resist more strongly the 
action of alternate thawing and freezing. 

The most important consideration in lay- 
ing the stones is to give them a backward 
and downward slant. When the bank which 
is to be walled has been cut back, lay one 
or two large stones, fitting them nicely to- 
gether. Have a rich soil prepared of loam 
and leaf mold, or well-rotted manure if 
leaf mold is not available, and cover the 
stone with it about 14” thick, packing it 
well so that it will not fall out. 


ARRANGING ROCKS AND PLANTS 


Now take up your plant and spread out 
the roots on the soil, pressing them in light- 
ly. Cover with more soil. Fit a good-sized 
stone on this, taking care that it is firmly 
placed and steady. In this way proceed, 
filling each crevice with soil and plants, 
until one end of the wall is nearly built. If 
the stones selected do not reach back to the 
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Spreod the voels of the plant carefully before 
plocing the next stone. 


In constructing the wall the first rule is 
to allow jor sufficient space between stones 


sufficient space between the stones to allow for a little bed of loam 
in which the plants can take a grip 


cut face of the bank, fill in with small stone 
or soil. In laying each stone be sure to re- 
member the backward and downward slope. 
This gives the plants room to stretch out 
toward the light and helps to catch and re- 
tain rain water in the crevices between the 
stones, two important considerations. 

If any water supply is to be provided, 
it must be laid with the wall. All that is 
needed is a number of lengths of old farm 
tile. An elbow or a slightly curved tile 
should be used for the opening or top piece. 
Allow one end to come flush with the 
ground at the completed end of the wall 
and incline the other to permit water to 
flow through. Fit the next tile loosely so 
that some water will flow out while the rest 
runs on to other tiles, each one of which 
must be placed a little lower than the one 
preceding it. Pieces of tin or thin stones 
laid on the loose joints will prevent the soil 
getting into the tiles and stopping the flow 
of water. The line of tiles should lie back 
of the stones, between them and the bank. 
The process of laying stone and pipe and 
of planting thus continues jointly until the 
wall is finished, the slope of the pipe being 
regulated, of course, by the length of the 
wall when finished, the tile is fully concealed. 

It can readily be seen that this simple 
method of irrigation will not water the en- 
tire wall, as the part above the tiles will 
not be affected. Those plants which delight 
in a dry situation should be used for such 


especially in a dry season. 
No water is wasted, as it all 
seeps through the rocks to 
the roots of the plants. If 
the same amount of water 
were poured on the plants 
from the front of the wall, 
half of it would run down 
the face of the stone carry- 
ing with it some of the 
most precious soil. 


Tue SoIL AND PLANTING 


As there is little space be- 
tween the rocks, the plants 
cannot get much soil. For 
this reason what soil there is 
must be rich, and well com- 
pacted, so that it will not 
wash away. The size of the 
interspaces will vary with 
the shape of the stones. A 
considerable variety of these 
can be used, and stones used 
to fill the spaces between the 
large stones which cannot be 
made to fit closely. Often 
the insertion of a small stone 
at the front of the wall will 
help to keep firm a rich 
pocket of earth that extends 
far back into the wall. 

It is surprising what a 
variety of beautiful plants 
will thrive in such a situa- 
tion. They begin to flower 
in early April, before the leaves are on the 
trees. Among the earliest and best is the 
beautiful Gold Dust (Alyssum saxatile) 
which rejoices in spreading its bright yel- 
low masses over the stones. Nothing can 
be lovelier with it than the purple false rock 
cress (Aubretia deltoidea) which flowers at 
the same time. The little johnny-jump-ups, 
if planted in numbers, will make the wall 
gay from early April until May. With the 
alyssum comes the moss pink (Phlox subu- 
lata), in white, lavender and magenta. The 
last color makes a beautiful effect if kept 
away from yellows and pinks. The deli- 
cate Iceland and Alpine poppies (Papaver 
nudicaule and Alpina), in orange, yellow 
and white, make an attractive bit of color 
at the same time. Under moderately moist 
conditions the native violets will do well in 
a wall, the yellow as well as the purple. 


Plomb line 


Nofe downward 
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slonT of stones. 


Rich soil packed 
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The second process is to provide for drain- 
age and to build back from the plumb line 
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The beautiful Bird's Foot violet (Viola 
pedata), which is naturally at home in a 
pine wood, will thrive in a sandy soil if 
watered oceasionally. The white rock cress 
(Arabis alpina) is perfectly at home in a 
wall, and so. is the tiny creeping veronica 
(Veronica repens) which lifts its deep blue 
flowers only a few inches above the stones. 
The pink and blue forget-me-nots (Afyosotis 
alpestris) make a splendid combination with 
the pure white candytuft (/beris semper- 
virens), all of which bloom together in early 
May. The dwarf iris (Iris pumila and cris- 
tata), in rich shades of purple, are flower- 


ing at the same time. 


Later come the columbines in various 
colors. Of these the native species ( Aqui- 
legia canadensc), in red and yellow, is the 
best for this purpose. The soapwort 
(Saponaria ocymoides) is a treasure for 


the wall garden. In mid-May it is a mass 
of brilliant pink, while all summer long its 
green is excellent. It should be kept as 


far as possible from orange and scarlet 


flowers. The dwarf bleeding-heart ( Dicen- 
tra eximea), with its nodding sprays of 
rosy flowers, is beautiful in a wall, espe- 
cially in a partly shady situation. The gay 
little stone crop (Sedum acre) is a creep- 


ing plant with yellow flowers which, with, 


the lovely white saxifrage (Sexifrage vir- 
ginensts) delights in rocky and sunny places. 


SUMMER AND AUTUMN Sorts 


For June one can have masses of the 
graceful blue harebells (Campanula rotun- 
difolia), and the beautiful coral bells 
(Heuchera sanguinea), which are of a color 
rare in flowers. The blue flax (Linum 
perenne) is now at its best. It changes 
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from a steel blue on a sunny day to a deep, 
soft shade in cloudy weather. With it comes 
the beautiful snow-in-summer (Cerastium 
tomentosum), as lovely as its name, a hang- 
ing mass of pure white throughout the 
greater part of the month. 

Summer finds some bright spots in the 
wall garden. The fascinating cherry- 
colored mock-strawberry (Potentilla Miss 
Wilmott) will spread itself freely over the 
rocks, while the stiff orange and scarlet 
geums lend life to any scene. Two softer 
effects can often be obtained from the 
mauve-colored coat flower (Tunica saxi- 
frage), with its soft feathery appearance, 
and from the lavender cat-mint (Nepeta 
glechoma), which form a mass of aromatic 
gray foliage. If a cool green effect is pre- 
ferred for summer, plant the glossy ebony 
spleenwort and the maidenhair spleenwort. 
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In this compote of delieate 
glass the color is marine 
blue—the color of the sea. 
The ring decorations serve 
as handles. 9” high and 
10” wide. $12 4 


A toilet water boi- 
ile comes in nat- 
ural color with a 
flower stopper. 7” 
high. 8 3 


For powder, in 
nalural eolors., 
with a fruit de- 
sign for handle. 4" 
wide. $3.50 
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Because of its delicate coloring and beauty of line Venetian glass 18 an 
invaluable accessory vf decoration and furnishing. 
must imagine the calars, but once you have visualized them you will 
not rest until vonr hause contains same examples. 


madc through the Hours & Garpen Shopping Service, 440 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 


aS 2" 
Serviceuble either as a centerpiece 
with flowers arranged in a flower 
holder, or as a ecampote, this amber 
piece ts of lovely line and color. $22. 
Flower holder, 75 cents 
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In these examples you 


Purchases can be 


For flowers or gold fish 
comes a wrought iron 
standard supporting an 
amber bowl, 9” wide and 
814" deep. Complete wtih 
standard, $13.50 


With this set you ean look on wine 

when it is heliatrope. The tall gob- 

lets, 614” high, $15 a dozen; eacktail 

size, 4%” high, $12 a dozen; liqueur, 
3%” high, $10 


Designed fora 
table decoration, 
the centerpiece 
is 10” wide and 
3” high. $4. The 
compotes are 6” 
wide and 3” 
high. $2 eaeh. 
The glass is pan- 
eled in design in 
marine blue 
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A very handsome material designed 
to take the place of block printed 
chintz. Pattern is woven into ma- 
terial which is reversible and re- 
quires no lining. Buff on one side 
with gay peacocks and green ground 
on other. 50” wide. $4.75 a yard 


FABRICS FOR FALL 
FURNISHINGS 


From the scores of new fabrics here are nine especially chosen by the 
House & GARDEN shoppers as representative of those that will be most in 
vogue this season, For names of shops or for purchase, address House & 


Garven, 440 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


An American 
cretonne; blue 
/ background 
4 and birds sil- 
houetted in 
white circles. 
36” wide, 45 
cents a yard 


On a white ground 
is a striking pattern 
of black, blue and 


mulberry. It is 31” 
wide and comes at 
$1.85 a yard 


Visualize it in a living-room: black ground with pea- 
cocks and foliage in faded blue, rose, grey and tan, 
32” wide. 85 cents a yard 


Another American cre- 
tonne, a hand-blocked lin- 
en in greens, browns, gold 


and salmon on a helio- 
trope ground. 50” wide. 
$3.75 a yard 


An imported cotton cre- 
tonne, 50” wide. Blue 


ground and var colored 


design. $3.75 a yard 
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A tan cretonne, broad 
grey stripes, rose fig- 
ures 36” wide. 25 cents 
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Excellent for upholstery or hang- 

ings in a small house, an American 

cretonne with tan ground and leaf 

design in two shades of tan and blue. 
36” wide. 40 cents 


For upholstery or curtains, a 30” printed linen with 
dull blue and black striped ground and tan design. 
It costs $1.85 a yard 
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A LITTLE PORTFOLIO OF GOOD INTERIORS 


The rooms shown in the Portfolio this month are from six different localities—Detrott, 

Milwaukee, Chicago, Boston, New Haven and New Fork. They represent worious types 

of architecture and decoration; but they prove that good taste is the solvent whatever the 

location and style, For further information write House & Garpren, 440 Fourth Ave., 
New York City 


Tallmage & Watson, architects 
The architecture of this house, outside and in, is that generally termed 
“Plains,” a Middle West product of prairie environment. Its main character- 
istics are long horizontal lines—like the lines of the plains. Its interiors 
require at least some pieces of furniture especially designed on these lines 
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Alter & Kahn, architects Schuchardt & Judell, architects 
A corner glimpse of a Detroit bedchamber, Not One charge against the modern decorator is that she often banishes old pieces 
the furniture nor the curtains are the reason of furniture that are precious because of personal association. This is not 
for showing it, but the paneled walls with always necessary. The living-room here—it is in Milwaukee—is comfortable 


the closets set in and the doors concealed and intimate; old furniture has been used, but it still is in excellent taste 
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Ewing & Chapelle, architects 

Photo. by J. W. Gillies 

in a breakfast room there 
should be an abundance of 
sunlight and an absence of 
annoying decorations. Both 
help to start the day well. 
The room shown below, in u 
New Haven home, is rigid- 
ly simple and sunny. Nole 
the tile decorations of the 

fireplace 


Wilson Eyre & McIlvaine, architects John Hutoff, decorator 
Americans are beginning to appreciate the beauty of wood—just 
plain, everyday wood—as a factor in the creation of good rooms. 
The overmantel paneling of this dining-room is an example 


H. R. Wilson, architect 
The commendable points about this Chicago dining-room are legion. 
It is simple and yet formal. It has unity and yet a diversity of 
detail interest. The frieze forms a pleasing transition between the 
paneled wall and beamed ceiling, Note fringe valanced portieres 
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The way to solve the prob 
lem of the small dining- 
room is to have only the 
necessary furniture and so 
to dispose of that furniture 
as to give the greatest 
amount of space. Below it 
is done successfully. Note 
the curtains and their color 
in a simple setting 


Having acquired a Jacobean table, many people are in doubt how 
1 to arrange it. Here is one style. Another is to use only one end. 
You need set only one end when the family is small 


Otis & Clark, architects 
Count the lamps and lights. Five. Note the arrangement of the 
furniture. There are five distinct groupings. There you have 
in a nutshell one of the principles that are conducive to comfort 
and convenience. Human requirements underlie good taste 
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A balanced arrangement such as this is pleasing and restful to 
the eye, and thoroughly respectful to the pictures themselves 


1 
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Balanced—but a big picture with a little one at either 
side looks like a suburbanite out walking with his young 


THE GENTLE ART OF HANGING PICTURES 
Which Proves That It Is an Affair of the Heart in Which Abstruse 


Psychology and Commonplace 


EES make honey, birds build 
nests and girls at a certain age 
pin things on walls. It ruins the 
thumbs. . It mars the hair brush 
sometimes used as mallet. Yet lo, 
what triumphs! Maisie's room de- 
lirious with Christy calendars, car- 
toons by Flagg or Fisher, and maga- 
zine covers by the ingeniously ellipti- 
cal Coles Phillips. Not a square inch 
of wall paper left exposed anywhere. 
Proof positive that Maisie has 
“knack.” Later on, with pictures to 
hang, she will rush in dauntlessly 
where artists fear to tread, and re- 
mind you a little of the rustic who 
was asked by his curate how he 
learned his profanity. “You can’t 
learn it,” said he. “It’s a gift.” So 
with picture-hanging, thinks Maisie. 
Now, I am soft on Maisie (the 
generic Maisie, I mean) and hate 
awfully to poke fun. But when I 
talked last evening with Mr. Arthur 
M. Hazard, the delightful portraitist 
and mural painter, it was noticeable 
that he did not assume to know “by 
instinct” just what belongs just 
where, or set up as a “born picture 
hanger,” or dismiss matters in the 
glib style Maisie affects. He has 
served on too many hanging commit- 
tees at distinguished picture shows. 
He has decorated too many fine 
houses, his own among them. He 
has dug his way through to funda- 
mentals, and become an authority. 
Half-past eight it was, when he began out- 
lining his philosophy of picture-hanging. 
Starting home, I glanced at my watch. Will 
you credit it? A quarter of eleven! 
All that while we had been tracing prin- 
ciples of psychology, of design, of light and 
optics—in short, of a fine and very delicate 


Don’t hang a picture too high, especially if it con- 


tains a seated figure. 


ROLLIN LYNDE HARTT 


art, as fascinating as it is difficult. Taken 
down verbatim, the interview would pack 
a rather tidy little volume. I shall merely 
sum it up, for in it lies the essence of 
rightness in a subject too little under- 
stood and too seldom considered. 

First, as concerns which kind of picture 


Gainsborough complained of 
that, threatened to bolt the Royal Academy if they 
did it to him again; they did, and out he got 


Don’ts Are Mingled 


suits which room. A “born picture- 
hanger,” I know, generally grades 
art treasures according to their 
“swellness.”” Nabobs—i. e., the big- 
gest, costliest and most showily 
framed — take to the drawing- 
room. A “fringe,” next in gran- 
deur, finds wall space in the living- 
room, library, dining-room and hall. 
The poor relations and hoi polloi— 
with tarnished gilt, alas, or faded 
mats—slink upstairs to some cham- 
ber (of horrors). For the “born 
_ picture-hanger” thinks last of sub- 
jects, or not at all. Whereas—psy- 
chologically and therefore humanly 
—no other consideration is half so 
vital. Subjects? Why, bless you, 
they are pretty nearly the whole 
thing! Congruity, my dears! Sweet 
reasonableness. Propriety. The 
gentle ministering to mood. 
Naturally, nobody expects you to 
slap on congruity with fire in your 
heart and blood in your eye, and 
horribly overdo it. A nude over the 
bath-tub would be appropriate, and 
also silly. If you aim to make your 
dining-room an apotheosis of grub, 
introduce painted trout, painted 
game, painted apples and pears. It 
will be congruous, but funny. If, 
however, you want a festal note 
there and an incentive to gayety, 
good humor and genial, spontaneous 
chatter, you will reach the goal by 
indirection. There is nothing defi- 
nitely eatable about Crusaders, yet how can 
Mr. Hazard’s guests find themselves sur- 
rounded by his pageant of plumed knights, 
ramping steeds and bright pennons with- 
out being in the spirit for jovial conversa- 
tion? The pictures bring the mood, and 
what more than that can one desire? 
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Picture-hanging, then, is an affair of 
the heart, primarily, just as entertain- 
ing is, or home-making. Apply your 
psychology. For example, how would 
you have a friend feel when he first 
comes into our house? Overawed? | 
Timid? Half muttering, “All hope 
abandon, ye who enter here?” What 
simpler? You can fetch it by hanging 
your hall with pictures whose too 
solemn, ascetic, icy themes breathe the 
chill of a monastery. Or you can pro- 
duce a different and worse impression 
—give a shock of personal impropriety, 
or guilt almost, so that he feels less like 
an intruder than like an invader. This 
comes of hanging the hall with intimate 
family portraits. But there is a middle 
course, happily. No need to hold a 
guest at arm’s length. None whatever 
to fall on his neck and weep down his 
back. A gracious reception, at once 
cordial and dignified, expresses itself 
in pictures a bit impersonal, but joy- 
ous in subject and prompting the in- 
ward exclamation, “What a lovely, in- 
viting place! I am glad I came.” Just 
which pictures those are, rests with you. 

It is only on doormats that people print 
“Welcome,” and plague take them! 

Again, what feelings would you in- 
still in a guest when 
you tuck him away for 
the night? Storms at 
sea, Rheims Cathedral 
in fames, Charlotte Cor- 
day on the scaffold, the 
slaughter of the inno- 
cents (you know that 
style) may bewitch a 
ferocious and blood- 
thirsty guest by day, but 
at bed-time, hardly! A 
mortal going to bed will 
not necessarily demand a 
panorama of other mor- 
tals going to bed, yet the 
world is so constituted 
that he wants to be 
soothed. So ot he him. 
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Why not? It is easy. 
Sheep seldom rouse a 
man to thoughts of bat- 
tle, murder and sudden 
death. A mother and 
babe will not suggest 
carnage. Neither will 
still life, or an un- 
troubled, moonlit marine 
or an enchanted idyl of 
the forest. In their 
presence he can “wrap 
the draperies of his 
couch around him and 
lie down to pleasant dreams” without fum- 
bling for a six-shooter beneath his pillow. 

Here you protest, perhaps, “but, man 
alive! I am not rigging this abode of bliss 
to tickle outsiders. I want it to express 
me.” So be it. You can’t help its express- 
ing you. Personality, like murder, will out. 
In my student days I belonged to a ghastly 
quartette, who toured the long suffering vil- 
lages round about, and put up one night in 
a house adorned from top to bottom with 
cattle-pieces. Cow in the parlor. Cow for 
supper. Cow on the very stairs. I slept 
with at least five Alderneys, a Jersey and 
two “Hollisteins.” As my host turned out 


An exaggeration? Not a bit. 


Don't hang pictures on a patterned wall paper. 

Wood makes a charming background. So does 

grass cloth in dull tones; in general, the duller 
the better 


to be a drover, what more expressive? And 
yet I could have wished him other interests 
in life, and I surmise that you, with a per- 
sonality rather varied, at a guess, will en- 
counter no great difficulty in making your 
arrangement of pictures as hospitable as it 
is individual. At all events, there remains 
the den—joyous thought! 


PICTURES AND IMPRESSIONS 


Have your fling there. Be devilish, if 
you like. Go in for bulldogs, pugilists, 
show-girls and the Old Scratch himself. 
Be pious, if you like, with a wet lady cling- 
ing to a cross on a rock. Be a highbrow if 


Some folks think that pictures were made to 
hide walls, and act accordingly. They rush in where arttsts fear to tread, and 
the result is a gigantic nightmare 
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you must, and frame an autographed 
similitude of Herr Doktor Heinrich 
Karl Otto Johann von Dummkopf. Let 
it be understood that all persons enter- 
ing that den do so at their own risk. 

In a way, the library, too, is yours, 
though still a library and therefore in- 
viting meditative leisureliness and rumi- 
nation. The place for things classic, 
things suggesting study or recalling 
travel, things literary, architectural, his- 
torical. The place for your Napoleon, 
your Cromwell; for Dante, Ruskin, 


Stevenson and Tyndall; for Giotto’s 


tower, the Coliseum, or Ann Hatha- 
way’s cottage. If you entertain in your 
library, it is less as a rollicking blade 
than as a gentleman and scholar. Your 
friends expect just that. 

The point, then, is all along to think 
definitely what impression you want 
your house to give. In the hall, a dig- 
nified cordiality. In the drawing-room 
a spirit of sunny relaxation. In the 
living-room a more personal note. In 
the dining-room festivity. In the 
library, a quiet reflectiveness. In cham- 
bers, serenity. Something of a phil- 
osopher Maisie must be, if you leave it 
to her, but then, is she not something 
of a philosopher already? In dress, 
say, and manners. She 
will no more wear skit- 
tish pink and yellow at 
a funeral than hum the 
Dead March at a wed- 
ding. Reason with 
Maisie. Tell her that 
hanging pictures re- 
quires at least that de- 
gree of tact and perhaps 
several dozen times as 
much, for all you know. 


As To ARRANGEMENT 


After considerations 
of feeling, the problem 
of design. How to place 
the pictures, once you 
have chosen the right 
ones for the room? Put 
them in rows? Too 
stiff; the eye resents 
things in rows. Hang 
them at random? It 
will look foolish. Ar- 
range Symmetrical 
groupings — a big pic- 
ture, with a little one at 
either side, like a subur- 
banite out walking with 
his young? Silly! Then 
in heaven’s name, what? 
Mr. Hazard declined to 
dogmatize. Too much 
depends on color, shape, 
frames and the wall. However, he dropped 
hints. A long row of pictures, with a large 
one in the middle, two smaller ones at the 
sides, and then two large ones at the ends 
will not appear stiff. Pictures hung appar- 
ently at random may yet give the effect of 
a coherent, harmonious fabric. Seek or- 
der, or at all events the impression of order, 
but without obtrusiveness. As elsewhere, 
the highest art conceals art. And now a 
few “Don'ts” that are briefly to the point. 

Don’t hang pictures so close together that 
the eye, focusing on one, takes in another. 

Don’t hang a picture too high, especially 

(Continued on page 62) 
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AN AMATEUR’ 


S GAR DEN -INEA 


HOU SE o CARDEN 


SHADY PLAYA 


The EX perje nee ef a House den Reader 


Who 


HAD a problem, a 

real garden problem: 
to grow flowers under 
big, overhanging trees 
in the suburbs of a large 
city. Perhaps, after all, 
“backyard” would be.a 
better term than garden, 
for that is about what 
it was when I began. 
Three large maple trees 
stood in it, casting such 
broad shadows that the 
sun could peep in only 
early in the morning and 
late in the afternoon. 
Not a promising outlook 
for flowers, but flowers 
I must have, circum- 
stances to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

First I read books 
and studied folders un- 
til my brain was in a 
whirl, but theories didn’t 
seem to work. There 
would be lists of flowers 
for shady places, but most of these men- 
tioned wouldn’t grow. So I just plodded 
along until at last my garden does show 
some signs of beauty, and I have had flowers 
to pick from early April. 

There seemed to be two very shady spots 
—spots that were bare all summer. But. 
of course, you realize that early in the 
spring before the leaves come out these 
spots are sure to get the sun. There | 
planted bulbs—planted them in the fall. 1 
had read that by scattering crocus bulbs and 
planting them where they fall one could 
achieve a far more artistic effect than by 


Made 


a Wilderness 
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Although the iris does best in a rich, well-drained soil with full exposure to 
the sun. it is readily acclimated to a dry location in shady places 


planting in rows; so | treated all my bulbs 
that way. l had purchased white tulips, 
narcissus, white, lavender and yellow cro- 
cuses—not many were needed, and in April 
my usually barren spots were the beauty 
spots of the whole garden. 

There is a plant, very nearly a weed, but 
beautiful—eupatorium—that comes in blue 
and white and grows about 3’ high. It will 
grow anywhere, even right next to a tree 
or under an arbor, and bloom profusely— 
in August. It makes a clump of fine green 
leaves from early spring, and looks so pros- 
perous and healthy that you never dream 


K IS H E R 


Backyard Blossom 


that the place it occupies 
is hard to make produce. 

Another plant about 
2“ high and a long 
bloomer is the fever few; 
it will seed itself as well 
as live over the winter, 
and begins to bloom in 
June. Foxglove, monk- 
shood and larkspur will 
give striking results the 
second year and increase 
wonderfully, I have 
found that it pays to 
buy a few yearling 
plants rather than try to 
grow from seed the 
labor is worth much 
more than the difference 
in cost, and results are 
immediate. Hollyhocks 
will bloom in shady 
places and iris and al- 
most all the lilies. These 
things my experience has 
taught me. 

I had an idea that 
getting back to Nature itself would be a way 
of getting at some shady flowers, and so I 
went into the woods early in the spring and 
recognized the wild azalea. I transplanted 
it just before the leaves came out and took 
plenty of root and root soil with it. It grew 
in very shallow soil—in fact, almost on the 
rock itself and so when I planted it I dug 
quite a hole and filled the bottom with a 
basket of stones, which, by the way, I al- 
ways save, as there are many plants that 
need drainage systems under their roots. 
And so my azaleas never stopped growing at 

(Continued on page 58) 


Feverfew (Chrysanthemum Parthenium) 
thrives in shade, a flower vagabond, a 
runaway from the cultivated garden 


The eupatorium—this is var. pur- 
pureum—will bloom anywhere, even 
nert to a tree or under an arbor 


Anemone Japonica is a useful species for 
the flower border. It does well and blooms 
splendidly in shade or partial shade 
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Here the problem is solved. It was completed in one season; not 
so unusual a feat in these days of moving large trees and creating 
wooded estates over night 


Ugly features in the foreground completely destroy this picture of 
river and distant hills. There is only one remedy—sereen them 
off with shrubs and trees 


SHRUBBERY AND THE GARDEN PICTURE 


Screening the Objectionable and Framing the Pleasing Views 
How to Buy Trees and Shrubs — Necessary Planting Data 


Tun perfect laying- 
out of the grounds 
with shrubs and trees 
is a matter of rather 
specialized knowledge. 
One must be familiar 
with the habits and re- 
quirements of the 
plants, know the gen- 
eral principles of ar- 
rangement, and be able 
to make the whole 
scheme harmonious. 
These things are a part 
of the service which the 
landscape architect 
renders, but which the 
amateur need not fear 
to attempt on his own 
account, especially if 
the space to be treated 
is not too extensive. 
One of the common- 
est faults of the begin- 
ner at this work is the 
tendency to select 
shrubs which have some peculiar or flashy 
characteristic, while overlooking the best 
‘common ones. This should not be done, 
for in landscape gardening the cheaper 
shrubs, provided they are of good stock, 
are the most desirable and satisfactory. 
The high-priced imported varieties must be 
pampered, and they are seldom suited to 
-ur climatic conditions. Variegated shrubs, 
weeping trees and other freaks seem to have 
an appeal to the public taste, when less os- 
tensible plants would be more suitable and 
easily cared for. Of course, there is a place 
for such sorts, but they should not com- 
prise the greater part of the garden, their 
best use being as accents and for variety. 
One salient fact should be borne in mind 
when plants are selected for the place, and 
that is, that the general effect is the thing to 
be sought after; the individuality of the 
‘plants should be lost in the harmony of the 


Property PLANTED 


When property 
planted the roots 
are spread out 
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whole scheme. Many flower lovers seem to 
be near-sighted, seeing only the specimen 
plants and losing perspective of the place in 
general. This is also true of those who de- 
velop flower beds with no respect to their 
surroundings, laying claim to beauty be- 
cause color is predominant and because 
there may be intricacy of detail in the plant- 
ing. The sketches and paintings which 
give us the greatest satisfaction are those 
which have harmony in color and design— 
the drawings of intricate detail only have 
long been discarded by the critic. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BUYING 


When purchasing plants do not buy from 
a traveling nurseryman unless he is a bona 
fide representative of a well-known concern ; 
and no matter where the stock is bought, 
do not try to bring the nurseryman down in 
his price, for there is a great variation in 
nursery stock and you will probably get just 
what you pay for. Although the heights 
and ages of the plants may be given, it is 
very easy to supply high shrubs with no 
body, and in the case of trees the diameter 
may be specified and a poor specimen sub- 
stituted by the nurseryman. After all, he 
must sell his second-grade stock, and that 
will be just what you are paying for should 
you try to bring him down in his prices. Of 
course, I am now speaking of the average 
small nursery — not the well-established 
house with a reputation to live up to. 

When sending in your order, ask that it 
be looked over and substitutions made for 
any plants that might be unfavorably af- 
fected in your territory or not indigenous to 
it. The general nature of the plants which 
you order will be understood, and you will 
probably get the kinds you should have. 

Most nurseries will not guarantee their 
stock unless a percentage of the total cost 
is added. One well-known firm charges an 
additional sixty per cent for planting and 
guaranteeing the stock, while some others 
figure in the guarantee and planting on the 


original cost. At any 
tate, the nurseries are 
carrying the insurance 
on your shrubs at a 
profit, and if you have 
your choice you might 
as well be the gainer. 
You can depend upon 
the success of from 
ninety to a hundred per 
cent of the stock if 
planted under the best 
conditions, and if the 
season is good. Often 
none of the stock dies, 
while in other cases the 
loss in very heavy; 
this can generally be 
traced to the planting 
and care. From a psy- 
chological standpoint it 
is poor policy to guar- 
antee plantings, for the 
purchaser has a ten- 
dency to neglect the 
stock. It will be better 
for him and for it if he has no promise to 
fall back on and so shirk his responsibility. 

Before the final selection, two drawings 
should be made: one, a general ground plan 
with all areas located; the other showing 
the shrubs and trees in elevation just above 
the ground plan, In this manner the heights 
and character of the things may be more 
easily studied and the sorts which are de- 
sired easily decided upon. Unsightly views 
should be sketched in on the elevation so 
that trees may be properly placed. A 
knowledge of the characteristics of the dif- 
ferent shrubs is essential to making a good 
planting plan, and the best books and nurs- 
ery catalogues should be carefully studied 
and each shrub placed for its significance 
outside of height, breadth and facing quali- 
ties. When the planting plan is completed, 
it should be duplicated so that there will be 
a copy on hand at all times. 


Poorty PLANTED 


Poor planting does 
not give the roots 
feeding room 
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small. 


Shrubs should be ordered by their age and 


height, especially should the height of ever- ` 


greens be given. The heights should be 
specified so that when the planting is com- 
pleted it will be uniform. I have often seen 
arrangements with the larger plants in the 
front and the small ones 
in the rear; this looks 
unnatural, even though 
the plants were properly 
selected and their in- 
equalities to be remedied < 
by time. Shrubs seldom 
get too old to plant; the 
tendency is more and 
more to plant for im- 
mediate effect. 

All catalogues desig- 
nate shrub sizes, listing 
them as either large, 
medium or small, or by 
the abbreviations L, M, 
and S. Large shrubs 
may require a facer or 
they may not; medium’ 
ones may be facers or 


non-facers, while the 
small ones may be used 
alone or as facers. 


When a narrow planting 
of the large kind is 
needed it may be as A, 
B, C or D, according to 
the width of bed de- 
sired; in the case of 
medium-sized plantings, 
either E or F may be 
used as the width of bed demands. Depth 
is given by the addition to either height 
according to the width desired. 


THE ACTUAL PLANTING 


In plantings to be seen at a distance, trees 
are often used in the same manner. Shrubs 
should be planted just far enough apart so 
that at the medium stage of their develop- 
ment they will form a mass. Often, when 
an immediate effect is desired, they are 
placed closer together than is usually the 
case. No set rule can be made as to the 
distance in planting, and the plants must 
be known to a certain degree in order to 
space them properly. 

As soon as the plants arrive they should 
be heeled in. This is done by digging a 
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The nurseries class shrubs and trees as large, medium and 


This should be taken into account in sketching the 
plan for mass planting and in ordering 


trench and placing the 
bundles in it, one after 
the other, and covering 
them with earth. In 
this way the shrubs are 
kept damp until they 
are needed, and when 
planting is commenced 
they can be more syste- 
matically handled. 
Shrubs and trees 
should be damp until 
they are planted in 
their permanent holes; 
they should not be ex- 
posed to sun or wind. 

Instead of digging 
individual holes at 
once, the beds in which 
the shrubs are to be 
planted should be 
spaded up and such 
fertilizer added as may 
be necessary. Then 
dig the holes larger 
than the spread of the 
roots and with enough depth to allow for 
the addition of black dirt, if necessary. The 
roots should be examined and any bruised 
ones trimmed, while all the long roots are 
clipped at the ends. This should be done 
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-CHANLT- 
CONMBIAING 
JARNI- FACTS 


AND NON-TACERS 
FOR 
MASS PLANTINGS, 


with a sharp knife, as pruning shears often 
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A planting such as this defeats its own end. Its outline is jagged, freaky 
and flashy. The plants have been chosen for their individual uniqueness and 


not for their merit in massing 


bruise and otherwise injure the roots. 

With everything ready and good 
dirt in the bottom of the hole, set the 
tree or bush in the center, straighten 
out the roots and put in some 4” or 6” 
of good soil. Move the tree up and 
down until the dirt is filled in all 
around the roots ; then step in the hole 
and tamp it thoroughly with your feet. 
If airholes are left around the roots 
the plants will seldom succeed, and if 
planted in the fall it will be killed dur- 
ing the winter. Do not crowd the 
roots in a bundle, but allow them to 
assume their natural position. Do not 
be afraid to pack the soil firmly around 
the plant, for it will get along far bet- 
ter then than otherwise. Take care, 
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too, that your feet do not touch the shrub, 
else it may be barked and die. 

Now water the plants and fill the holes 
with loose dirt, which will act as a mulch 
and hold the moisture in the ground. The 
water will assist in firming the dirt around 
the roots and the shrub should do well. If 
planted in the winter they should be handled 
as described, but the bed should be mulched 
with well-rotted manure, leaves or anything 
that will form a good ground covering. 
When manure is used it may be spaded-in 
in the spring ; the mulch, however, is used to 
prevent alternate freezing and thawing in 
the spring, which is disastrous to plantings. 


. SUBSEQUENT CARE 


In transplanting a tree or shrub, the 
fibrous roots which supply the plant are left 
in the ground, thus naturally weakening the 
specimen. For this reason the plants should 
be pruned down to about two-thirds their 
original size. All dead branches should be 
removed and the natural form preserved. 

During the. summer daily -watering is 
unnecessary; about twice a week is suffi- 
cient if done thoroughly. The soil in the 
border plantings and around the trees 
should be loosened every week or ten days; 
not deeply, but enough to make a mulch 
which will conserve the moisture and allow 
the roots to get the air which they should 
have. The beds should 
be worked the day after 
they are watered. - 

The subject of select- 
ing definite sorts has 
purposely been omitted 
here, for it is one which 
really deserves an article 
to itself. Nearly every- 
one who is at all inter- 
ested in gardening mat- 
ters knows the general 
appearance of a few of 
the best standard spe- 
cies, and this knowledge, 
together with a study of 
some of the large nurs- 
erymen’s catalogues, 
should be sufficient for 
a start in the right di- 
rection. Once so started, . 
there will open out a field 
of delightful study and 
experimentation. And 
of what interest would 
landscaping be if it were 
all done by rule of thumb 
and assured? Uncer- 
tainty is half the fun. 4 
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Ground plan and elevation sketches always 


help to visualize the planting in position, and 
prevent mistakes in the actual work 
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BUILT TO SUIT LIMITED INCOMES BUT UNLIMITED TASTES 
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Walter S. Davis, architect 
Of recent years designers of bunga- 
lows have sought to adopt various types 
of architecture to the one-floor limits. 
In this California home the Dutch 
farmhouse type has been used success- 
fully. Walls and roof are shingled. 
Accommodations are made for a large 
living-room, dining-room, kitchen, two 
chambers, bath and sleeping porch with 
large attic stere rooms above. When 
fully grown the planting will make the 
terrace more private. Cost, $3,000 
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Blau. kuitle, ari horer 
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Few houses of modcrate size and cost approach 
the above for individuality of design and livable- 
ness of arrangement. It is of stucco along Eng- 
lish lines, embodying many meritorious details. 
Ali timber work is soltid, hand-adzed and stained. 
Windows throughout are casements, the bay 
window over the entrance being leaded. The 
plans show a large living-room, dining-room. 
morning-roon, kitchen and paved porch on the 
first floor, and fine chambers and bath on the 
second floor. A garden is designed to extend to 
the rear of the property with a garage reached 
by a drive through the latticed gate shown to 
the right of the house. Cost, in New York, 3 . — 

under $9,000 3 * 
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Courtesy of F. Louis Hauptner 


When you forget that he suffers from musical comedy and cartoon record, you begin to be 
fair to the dachshund. He is a sober and intelligent animal and. as a sporting dog, boasts 
an enviable reputation 


F there was ever a good little dog that 

must labor heavily under the weight of 
own reputation, that dog is the dachshund. 
His reputation is not wicked, like the bull 
terrier’s nor savage, like the English bull- 
dog’s or the bloodhound’s. He is not cred- 
ited with being either a snappish dog, a 
dull dog, a tramp dog, or a delicate dog. 
Far worse than all these, he is crushed 
under a comic reputation. That is his 
. tragedy, and only familiarity will banish it. 

To be popularly described as “a half of 
a dog high and a dog and a half long“: 
to be jocularly recommended as the ideal 
dog to live in the long halls of a city flat; 
to be caricatured in the most grotesque ex- 
aggerations in all the comic weeklies of 
two hemispheres; to be the butt of the low 
comedian’s wit on every stage—these are 
the things of which the dachshund’s repu- 
tation has been made. This is in- 
deed a terrible thing to live down, 
and, not unnaturally, the dachshund 
is not nearly so popular a dog as he 
deserves to be, for in real life he is 
not at all like the funny little beast 
of the jokes and cartoons. 


Is He An ANGLo-TEUTON? 


Few people suspect it, but the real 
dachshund is pre-eminently a dog 
of good sense and fine sensibilities. 
He is not a clown or a half-wit, but 
quite the reverse, a somewhat sober 
and remarkably intelligent animal. 
The outstanding feature of his char- . 
acter is undoubtedly his deep and 
faithful affection for his master or 
mistress, but he is not lacking in 
other recommendations. His repu- 
tation as a silly, comic-valentine sort 
of a dog is nothing more nor less 
than downright libel, for he is “all dog.” 

Of course, he owes his reputation to his 
looks, and for the worst exaggerations in 
his type, as we know it, he is in the main 
indebted to English fanciers. In Germany, 
his fatherland, the dachshund is first of all 
a terrier; in England, on the other hand, 
he has been bred more and more away from 
the terrier towards a hound ideal. The 
Anglicized dogs are at a distinct disad- 
vantage. In his native land the “dachs,” 
as he 1s affectionately called by his friends, 
must do the work that in the rough Scot- 
tish. country developed the hardy, short- 
legged Scottish and Dandy Dinmont ter- 
riers. Like them he is called upon to go 
to earth, to dig out foxes and badgers, two 
formidable foes underground, and from all 
` reports he does this work well. His very 
name translated means “badger dog,” and 
though no one knows better than the Eng- 
lish breeders that it takes a terrier, and a 
plucky, active terrier, to tackle Master Tod 
or Master Brock, they have made the mis- 
take of translating “hund” phonetically 
into hound.“ Certainly a badger hound is 
a ridiculous, sort of dog to develop. 


Like as not this is the root of the dachs- 
hund's troublesome reputation. The past 
ten years there has been a gradual return, 
both in England and the United States, to 
the true German “badger dog;” but our 
typical dachshund has been a heavier dog, 
with more crooked front legs and quite a 
different stamp of head, a dog who has lost 
much of the strength, speed and activity 
of his German ancestors. 

I can testify from experience that the 
dachshund of the English type is not a 
success as a hound, I have seen a couple 
work in the field, and the little cottontail 
rabbit was literally able to run circles about 
them and sit at her ease on the hilltop while 
they fumbled over her twisted trail. I 
have talked with friends, however, who 
have shot the big, strong German hares 
before German dachshunds, and they tell 


Photo by Beals 

A winning team owned by Mrs. T. D. Erhardt, 
of Southampton, L. I., a group with good lines 
fine muzzles, proper ears, and deep broad chests 


a very different story. The German hare 
is faster than the American rabbit, and the 
only explanation is that the German dogs 
have great speed and more stamina than 
ours. This explanation is due the dachs- 
hund, because, although we do not use him 
as a sporting dog, still many a joke is 
cracked over his hunting capabilities, and 
there are quite enough jokes made at his 
expense without these unfair slurs. 


ONE HUNDRED PERCENT VIGOR 


About a score of years ago the dachs- 
hund as a pet enjoyed quite a season of 
popularity in England. Since that time, 
however, he has given way to smaller dogs, 
notably Pomeranians and Pekinese spaniels, 
and no stretch of imagination or prejudice 
in his favor can make him generally popu- 
lar. Many less worthy dogs are more 
widely fancied. He has, however, always 
had his coterie of faithful friends who find 
it hard to understand why so delightful a 
house-dog should win such scant favor. 
He has all the advantages of convenient 
size that the toy dog has, without making 
the sacrifices to vigor and hardiness that 
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the very tiny auimals often must make. He 
has much of the terrier’s sharp intelligence 
and tireless energy, tempered with a more 
gentle spirit and a greater affection., His 
habits are neat and clean and he is not a 
barker. He seems to have a natural apti- 
tude for learning tricks. Alert to sound 
the alarm and plucky enough; if need be, 
to rally to the defence, he is a good watch- 
dog and a sturdy, capable gentleman. 

It is as the, children’s companion, how- 
ever, that he is at his very best. His 
intelligence and his chummy disposition 
make him a capital playfellow. Affection- 
ate, faithful, and patient, he can be trusted 
to take with almost infinite good nature the 
severe handling that the youngsters are apt 
to give their animal playmates, and he is 
big enough and strong enough to stand this 
strenuous treatment. 

Though a dog of very marked 
physical characteristics, the dachs- 
hund baffles description. The gen- 
eral impression that he should give 
is that of a more active, more alert 
dog than one is apt habitually to 
picture him to me. 


Here Are His Points 


He should, of course, be decidedly 
long and low: the longer and lower, 
the better, provided, as the German 
Standard of the breed expresses it, 
“he appears neither stunted, awk- 
ward, incapable of movement, nor yet 
lean and weasel-like.” He should im- 
press you, then, as being first a sound 
dog, strong and quick in his move- 
ments, and next as a very intelligent 
dog. His head is carried pertly, often 
tilted on one side, and his expression 
is keen and almost quizzical especially 
when the ears are raised in attention. The 
correct head is long and rather wedge-shaped 
with as little stop, or dent between the eyes, 
as possible. The muzzle should be fine. The 
ears should not only be long, but broad also, 
the forward edge lying close to the cheek. 

The chest is very deep and rather broad 
with a breastbone that sticks out promi- 
nently in front of the forelegs. These fore- 
legs, while less straight than those of the 
Scottish terrier’s, should not be so bowed 
and broken-looking as one often sees, for 
such a front seriously checks the dog’s ac- 
tivity. Great depth of brisket, combined 
with a nice spring of rib, give the typical 
dachshund plenty of room for heart and 
lungs, and broad, muscular hindquarters 
supply the driving power necessary in a 
true sporting dog. His digging tools, the 
front feet, are large and equipped with 
strong nails that must point evenly inwards, 
in order that, when digging, he may cast the 
dirt out and to the side rather than piling 
it up under his belly, in the way of his back 
feet, as a straight-fronted terrier is inclined 
to do. The hindfeet are smaller, but with 
(Continued on page 56) 
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Season of the mists and mellow fruitfulness 
Close bosom friend with the maturing sun. 
—John Keats. 
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Morning Star: Venus 


| 
This Kalendar of the gar- 


dener’s labors is aimed 
as a reminder for under- 
taking all his tasks in 
season. It is fitted to the 
latitude of the Middle 
States, but its service 
should be available for 
the whole country if it 
be remembered that for 
every one hundred miles 
north or south there is 
a difference of from five 
to seven days later or 
earlier in the perform- 
ing of garden and farm 
operations 


When all the gay scenes 
of the summer are over, 
The autumn slow enters 
so silent and sallow. 
Alexander Wilson. 


1. Sun rises 5:27; Sun 
sets 6:33. 

Take a chance on sow- 
ing peas a couple of 
times this month; with 
favorable weather you 
will have worth-while 


3. lith Sunday after 
Trinity. 
New lawns should be 


sown early this month. 


Do not sprinkle to hasten 
germination; it is better 
to wait for a rain. Pre- 
pare the soil properly. 


4. Labor Day. 

Peonies can now be 
transplanted. This is one 
of our best perennials 
and deserves more atten- 
tion. Old plants should 
be lifted, divided and re- 
planted. 


5. If you haven't sown 


any cover erops in the 
orchard, you should do 
so at once. For heavy 
soils use rye, huckwheat 
or millet; for light soils 
use crimson or red clover, 
soy beans or vetch. 


6. President MeKinley 
shot, 1901. 

Mulching during con- 
tinued dry spells is very 
important; a dust mulch 
or pure sand is splendid 
if used almost 2 inches 
thick. 


7. Chinese Revolution 
began, 1911. 

At all times cultivate 
frequently, but at this 
season the ground bakes 
and cultivation is more 
necessary than at any 
other time. 

8. Galveston tornado, 
1900. 

Violet plants must be 
moved in the frame or 
greenhouse this month. 
A good rich soil is essen- 
tial, and a temperature 
of 45 degrees at night. 


ping for the season. All 
individual plants that are 
being shaped should also 
be attended to. 


9. The 
number of moths and 
other insects are trouble- 
some at this time. You 
can use poison excepting 
on cabbage or like plants 
which require tobaceo or 
kerosene sprays. 


| 
larve of a 


| 10. 12th Sunday after 
| Trinity. Perry's victory. 
| Lake Erie, 1813. 


batch of lettuce now; use 
the large heading type. 
| These plants require pro- 
tection from late frosts. 


11. Full Moon. U. S. 
Constitution ratified, 
| 1788. 

If you haven't already 

done so, take cuttings of 
all bedding plants such 
as geranium, coleus, al- 
lysum and verbenas. 


12. Celery to be of 
good quality must grow 
rapidly; if it gets a check 
it becomes tough and 
stringy. Keep it well 
| watered and feed fre- 
| quently with liquid ma- 
nure or fertilizer. 


į 

13. Don't let bulbs for 
|foreing lie around and 
dry out. Plant them as 
| soon as possible, using 
[pans or boxes and bury- 
ing hardy types out-of- 
door. Place the tender 
varieties in a frame. 


14. Duke of Welling- 
ton died, 1852. 

If you haven't any 
parsley started in the 
frames, lift roots from 
the garden. They will be 
found satisfactory for 
forcing. 


15. W. H. Taft born, 
1857. 

The dahlias require a 
little attention at this 
time. Light applications 
of liquid manure or fer- 
| tilizer are recommended. 


16. Keep cutting grass 
just as long as there is 
any growth. Some stop 
cutting now and cause a 
lot of extra work in 
spring, as well as a very 
unsightly lawn during the 
| whole autumn. 


} 


“September blowes softe 
Till the fruite is m the lofte.” 


You ean sow a large 


Tale. AS 


9 is) 


Evening Star: Mars 


17. 13th Sunday after 
Trinity. 
| Do not let the roses 
| suffer for water if you 
want fall flowers. Fer- 
tilize with bone meal or 
liquid manure and keep 
in good condition. 


18. The asparagus bed | 


should be thoroughly 
| cleaned, every weed de- 
| stroyed and the plants 
sprayed with poison if 
there is any indication of 
the beetle. An applica- 
tion of salt is advisable. 


6 
| 19. Pres. Garfield died, 
| 


1881. 

Do not neglect to sow a 
lot of annuals for green- 
house work. Nicotiana, 
stocks, mignonettes, 
elarkias and nearly all 
annuals can be foreed. 


20. Ember Day. 


The walks, flower beds, 


shrubbery borders and 
like places should be 
given a final clean-up. 
| Edge the borders and get 
| the weeds out, so that 
| everything looks neat and 
| orderly. 
| 21. St. Matthews. 

| A number of plants 
for the greenhouse 
| should be potted and 
RE indoors, such as 
| bouvardia, stevia, etc. 
Antirrhinum, mignonette, 
etc., should be benched. 

22. Ember Day. 

If you have a bed of 
fall anemones, you must 
start feeding them now. 
Liquid manures are pref- 
erable. If you haven't 
any of this elass of 
plants, get some. 


23. Fruit should now 
be ripening. Do not al- 
low pears to ripen on the 
tree, but pull them when 
they are still firm and 
ripen in dark dry places. 
Good fruit well stored 


will last a considerable | 


time. 


24. 14th Sunday after 
| Trinity. 

Start saving all the 
heavy wrapping paper, 
burlap, bags or other 
materials that can be 
used in protecting plants 
from frosts later on. 


25. Fall vegetables 
should be cultivated and 
eared for just the same 
as earlier in the season. 
Beets, carrots and other 
crops intended for winter 
use should be watered 
during dry weather. 


26. It is a good prac- 
tice to sow rye, clover or 
other cover crops in bare | 
spaces in the garden. 
You will be surprised 
how much this will im- 
prove the ground in ap- 
pearance as well as pro- | 
dunetiveness. 


27. Start to map out 
now any changes to your 
grounds. Get it staked 
or marked out and the 
ground prepared; next 
month you can start 
planting in earnest, es- 
| pecially with the bulbs. 


28. Cucumbers, beans, 
| tomatoes, cauliflower, 
radishes, lettuce and 
spinach are very common 
foreing vegetables and 
should be started at once. 
| Sow successionally 
beans, cauliflower, ete. 
29. Michaelmas Day. 
Bulb planting out-of- 
doors will soon be on in 
earnest. Have you pre- 
pared the soil and or- 
| dered the bulbs? If not, 
it is not too early now to 
start. 


30. Lord Roberts born, 
1832. Sun rises 5:55; sun 
sets 5:45. 

During this month 
there are a number of 
Agricultural Fairs held. 

| Visit one and see what 
other people are doing. 


Yuma, Arizona, leads the U. S. Weather 


Bureau stations 


with a mark of 120° F 


for_highest temperature, 
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SEEN IN THE 
SHOPS 


The addresses of shops where the articles 

shown on these pages can be purchased will 

be gladly furnished on request. Or pur- 

chases may be made through the House & 

GARDEN Shopping Service, 440 Fourth Ave., 
New York City 
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The latest word tn parrot 
cages is metal, handmade and 
treated with a “fired in” 
enamel that may be given an 
oil color decoration — to suit 
the color of parrot!—without 


refiring. Plain, $27; deco. 


rated, $30 


Wreathes of roses and 
stippled gold to match 
them form the decora- 
tions of this French 
Fayence oval basket. 
11” long, 7” high. $12 


The individual. cas- 
serole always adds in- 
terest to the table and 
expedites - the matter 
of serving. This type 
has earthenware lining 
and cover set in silver 
plate. ‘85 cents 


85 P Don 
- 


For light as well as 
decoration comes this 
Elizabethan candle 


stand of hand wrought 


iron. It stands 5’ high 

and is especially good 

for alcoves and cor- 
ner situations. $20 


To conceal the various water 
bottles, etc., that are always 
in the way comes a rubber- 
lined case on a wooden frame 
covered with cretonne. It fas- 
tens with convenient snappers 
and may be had complete for 
$3.50 


From a stained wood 
base grows this pond 
lily with rubber leaves 
that hold the twine. 
6” long. Complete with 
twine and scissors. $3 


For that country 
house guest room — d 
bedside set of “fired 
in” cnamel. Candle- 
stick decorated, $3; 
plain, $2.25; match 
bor, decorated, 90 
cents; plain, 55 cents; 
tray, decorated, $4.50; 
plain, $2.85; pitcher, 

decorated, $6; plain, 
j $5.75 


Maisie’s wooden skirts flare 

over the tumbler top and keep 

the water eovrered. She also 

has a coaster at the base. In 

pink, blue or yellow. T” 
high, $2.50 


4 


Suitable for living-room 


antique brass or copper. 


You may use this Chinese 
basket either for ferns and 
flowers, or hang it up for @ 
porch lighting firture. Top 
band in green, yellow, red or 
Chinese blue straw with tas- 
sels to match. $2.50 


Among the many folding eard tables is one of blaek enamel 


wood painted in 
a top of colored 


an attractive 
damask or striped 


destan and having 
with black. $10 


hall is an electrie bracket of 
Swedish iron with gilded 
leaves and a@a white metal 
candle. To be had also in 
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Whether in hall, living 
or dining-room, this 
Colonial braeket would 
prove decorative, It is 
finished like an old 
sperm otl lamp in Colo- 
nial bronze. $15 


for fruit or merely as a deeoration this 
r compote would find a place worthy its 
finely erecuted lines. 10” wide and 9” high. 


YOUR ALL-YEAR 
GARDEN 


Are there any flower or vegetable garden 
problems or plain questions which troubie 
you? “We shall be glad to answer them if 
you: will write us, enclosing a stamped en- 
velope and addressing the 9 Serv- 
ice, House & GARDEN, 440 Fourth Avenue, 
New Fark. 


F. F. ROCKWELL 


HE “home stretch” in garden work comes 

with the advent of the Scorpion in the zodi- 

acal procession. The experienced gardener 
realizes that he has a great deal to do in a very 
limited time. It is only a question of a few weeks, 
or in the more northern States, fifteen or twenty 
days, before the first killing frost may be ex- 
pected. Within that time there is much to do; 
and there is still a good deal of work to be done 
after the first hard frost for which preparation 
should be made before it comes, 


GET IN Your FALL ORDERS 


The very first thing on the program for Sep- 
tember is to get in your orders for the various 
things that you will want to plant between now 
and freezing weather. If you cleaned up on your 
fertilizing material with this spring’s planting, 
procure now an adequate supply of fine ground 
bone dust, which is a fertilizing agent that you 
will need more than any other for fall work. 
There need be no fear of buying too much, as 
it will keep in good condition over the winter 
and you will require it for your spring work 
and during the winter under glass. 

Check up your needs and in your order include 
some of the following good things: 

Shrubs: This is the ideal time for making 
plantings of all kinds of the hardy, deciduous 
shrubs, both flowering and ornamental. There 
are very few places, indeed, where a few more 
shrubs judiciously selected cannot be used to 
good advantage. Go through your nursery cata- 
logs and try some of the splendid new varieties 
of the old, satisfactory standard things, known to 
you possibly only in their old forms. In de- 
termining the number of shrubs you may be able 
to use, allow from 3’ to 6’ space according to size. 

Bulbs: Without the least doubt the spring 
flowering bulbs constitute the most important 
flowers of the carly spring garden. They are 
neither expensive nor difficult to plant, and every 
place should be generously supplied with them. 
The various varieties of narcissi and daffodils, 
early-flowering, May flowering, and Breeder tulips, 
and hyacinths, are all handled in much the same 
way. Tulips are undoubtedly gaining more in 
popular favor than the narcissi and the hyacinths, 
and deservedly so. The many new varieties, espe- 


HOU SE G DEIN, 


The number of exhibitions held by garden clubs and similar organizations has greatly 


inercased during the last few years. 


Why not help to make your own local show a big 


success this season? 


cially among the Darwins and the Breeders, have 
within the last few years been revelations to many 
gardeners whose ideas of tulips have been formed 
from memories of their younger days. Jt is not 
necessary to buy these by the hundred; a dozen 
or even six of a kind will give very satisfactory 
results, especially on a small place. 

When you are sending in your bulb order in- 
clude a few dozen extra bulbs which need not be 
of the fancy, high-priced sorts, but the old, reli- 
able varieties for forcing. The work of putting 
these in pots or bulb pans and keeping them in 
a dark, cool cellar or a deep cold-fraine for some 
weeks will not be great and it will mean for youa 
constant supply of flowers through late winter 
and early spring by merely bringing them into the 
greenhouse or house where favorable conditions 
of temperature and moisture can be given them. 

Fruit Trees: lf you can get at the work in 
good season and do not live too far north, so 
that the fall planting of fruit trees is safe in 
your vicinity, now will be the best time to get that 
job out of the way. If you have any doubt as 
to trying fall planting or not drop a line to your 
State Experiment Station and ask for their ad- 


In prenaring exhibits remember that overcrowding is a persistent foe to success. Neatness 
and cleanliness in staging are important factors in the appcarance of any flower or 
vegelable show 


vice. They can also give you valuable suggestions 
as to what varieties to order. 

The enthusiastic and efficient gardener always 
has glass under which to continue his gardening 
after Jack Frost has taken possession of his hills 
and trenches in the open; usually the gardener’s 
skill can be judged by the amount of “glass” he 
keeps. No place is too small for a frame or 
two, or a small greenhouse. Get busy with your 
frames, new or old, selecting a place for and 
putting in the former, or repairing the latter. It 
will be much better if they can be placed and 
allowed to settle and the manures and the fer- 
tilizers disintegrated for two or three weeks be- 
fore you have to put your. plants into them. 
Double glass sash have worked wonders for home 
gardens. Should you never have tried them in- 
vest in one or two and be convinced. The pro- 
ductive capacity of your frames will be increased 
to a very great extent and the work lessened. 


GREENHOUSES AND EXHIBITIONS 


The most recent development in the way of 
winter gardening has been the manufacture of 
miniature ready-made greenhouses, which the 
home gardener can easily erect with no carpentry 
work and with little trouble, attached to or near 
the dwelling house. Great ingenuity has been 
used in perfecting these ready-made houses and 
they are making possible for hundreds of garden 
enthusiasts the «continuation of their hobby 
through the winter months at a considerable 
profit. These little houses are by no means play- 
things, but have proved under the test of actual 
operation to be a very practical proposition. 

The development of the gentle art of gardening 
in this country has been marked by a very gen- 
eral increase in the number of flower and vegetable 
exhibitions held by various clubs and associations, 
It is rather difficult, probably impossible, to say 
which of the two ought to be called the cause or 
the effect, but there is no doubt that these ex- 
hibitions do a great deal to arouse interest and 
to stimulate intelligent thought about the whys 
and the wherefores of gardening of all kinds. 
You should do your share to make your local 
exhibit a big success this year. 

Get a copy of the premium list of your local 
show early and look it over carefully to see what 
you may have that could be exhibited. Things 
out of the ordinary in which other gardeners will 
be interested will prove of as much value in mak- 
ing the affair successful as will prize winning 
specimens. The fact that you are yourself ex- 
hibiting will make you take a more lively and 
intelligent interest in all the other exhibits, thus 
enhancing your store of garden knowledge. In 
preparing whatever you intend to show keep in 
mind that while the awards are presumably made 
upon the intrinsic value of the specimens shown, 
neatness, cleanliness and novelty in staging or dis- 
playing your exhibits of flowers or vegetables will 
count for more. Above all avoid crowding your 
things on the show table; scores of premiums are 
lost through ignorance or carelessness in this 
simple but highly important matter. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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THOUSAND AND ONE PLACES FOR BOOKS 
AGNES FOSTER 


Order and convenience are the two rules which govern 
the use of boaks as decorations. Below are mentioned a 
few of the thousand and one places to put them. Far 
further facts write Injormation Service, House & GARDEN, 


S 


Chaucer’s “beddes heade” is an er- 
cellent place for guest room books. 
Have a candle and ash tray near 


alluring, always holding a promise of some- 

thing beyond and within. Be one a wisc- 
acre or a scatter-brain, they are things that should 
always be at hand. We enter a library ina house. 
and unconsciously we compel our minds into a 
prim mood. We make a subconscious adjustment 
of mental ostentation: we wish to appear, to our 
own intellects, appreciative of these rows upon 
rows of stately volumes. But books should be 
nearer, dearer, more familiar, something we may 
fraternize with, and have always at hand. 


Cotor AND RHYTHM 


Books should be treated not only ; 
interest, but as decorative objects. They give 
wonderful color tones to a room. A spot of 

vivid red morocco lights up a dark corner, or a 
long line of dark blue volumes enriches and 
dignifies an unprepossessing side wall. Book 
bindings are generally mellow in tone, and the 
gilt lettering and decoration give the very note of 
luxury often needed in a room. 

Then, too, books have the quality of rhythm. 
A restful library will have the books ranged in 
the shelves with the tallest ones on either end, 
and graduating down to the middle. The line is 
long, reposeful and sweeping. This arrangement 
is preferable to a jagged edge, which annoys the 
eye by reason of its very irregularity. 


Bas like the Arabian Nights are always 


as things of 


BUILT IN AND UNIT SHELVES 


There are in the house a thousand and one 
places where books will fit in not only with our 
scheme of life, but with our.scheme of decora- 
tion. The obvious place for books is in the 
library and living-room, and there are many ways 
in which they may be shelved. Low bookcases, 
3° 9” high, running all the way around the 
room, are the most acceptable way to place them. 
The bookcases should match the woodwork of 
the room. The feeling is then that they are a 
part of the constructive background. Furniture 
may be placed against them, and for convenience 
then it is wiser to put into the more unreachable 
shelves the more unreadable books. A very good 
arrangement, if one has not enough books to 
fo around, is to place a large reading or 
writing table against the long wall, in the 
middle, and on either side build bookcases to 
match the wood of the table. This is not only 
a convenient but a very decorative arrange- 
ment. If one writes or studies, at one’s arm 
length on either side are the most used books. 

A good, direct reading light should be on the 
desk, and beside it an easy chair. 

Another good arrangement is to have shelves 
built on either side of the mantel, filling up 
the space between it and the adjoining walls 
and being the same height as the mantel. Of 
course this is not always consistent with the 
height of some mantels. These low book 
shelves afford an excellent shelf at the top, 
for other objects, and generally people who 
have plenty of books have other interesting 
things, such as pottery, bronze or old brass 
pieces to range along the top. There is al- 
ways the chance, if the lower shelves are 
overcrowded, to put a particularly well-bound 
set on the top shelf, in the middle of the 
space, where it will be an added ornament. 

The manufactured unit system of book- 
cases meets a very great demand, and they 
are so cleverly and artistically contrived that 
they prove of great benefit to the book- 


440 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Above the window seat and directly below 
the sill will furnish room for a row of 
favorite volumes 


collector. Building up a library section by scc- 
tion, permits each new book to be properly 
housed. Made with a glass front the books do 
not get dusty and worn out, though accessible. 

Very often, when we merely rent a house or 
an apartment, we do not wish to go to the ex- 
pense of building in bookcases for the new ten- 
ant, and it is hard to move the great long shelves. 
Below is a very good, practical remedy for this 
problem. Suppose the available space is 10 long. 
Have three separate bookcases made, 40” long 
with five shelves each, the lowest one clearing 
the floor by 214”. These may be nailed together 
just enough to hold them. On the top a ten-foot 
board may be nailed to the three cases. This is 
done so that the top shelf may be unbroken. In 
the front at the top a strip of moulding may be 
nailed along the entire length. The whole thing 
is then stained or painted. When we leave the 
apartment we have only to lift up the top board 
and moulding which has been lightly nailed, and 
the cases are easily moved and re-adjusted to 
another apartment. A group of one, two or three 
cases may be had in this way. 


FIRESIDE LIBRARIES 


When seats are built on either side of a fire- 
place, a single shelf of books could be built in 
just above the line of one’s head. A book and a 
fire seem to go together happily. A place for a 
built-in nook is under a casement window with 
a broad seat. This gives a little air of domes- 
ticity and invitation. The wide ledge is broad 


enough to protect the books below. 

There are several places where books should 
not be placed, either írom a sense of fitness or 
of protection. 


They should not be shelved on a 


For the porch library could be made a hanging 
shelf of wicker, bamboo or wrought iron. The 
books would add a color spot to the decorations 


Built-in fireside shelves are always 
useful and decorative. If possible, 
arrange the volumes 


window ledge where dust or rain may beat upon 
them. They should not be put on the mantel of 
a fireplace, nor on a radiator. From a decorative 
or utilitarian point of view, they should not be 
put over doors or windows. 

When we first get a book, I think a very good 
plan is to add it to the row at either end of the 
living-room table. Thus we are more certain to 
read it ourselves, and we call it to the attention 
of our household and friends, who always know 
where to look for our latest acquisition. One 
by one the older books can find their places on 
the shelves, while the new are more in evidence. 


Books 1n Bep 


Books should be put in the guest room, but 
they should have a proper place, and the selec- 
tion should be appropriate. 1 visit in a New 
England home, where on the bedside-table is 
arranged a pink and gold copy of Drummond’s 
Essays, the grandmother’s copy, calf-bound and 
gold-initialed, of the New Testament, and a small 
dictionary, bound in orange, gotten out by the 
pater familias as an advertisement of his book- 
binding leather. And below stairs there is a 
most exhilarating, enchanting library! 

Why shouldn't we offer inducements to our 
guests to intern themselves in their rooms and 
browse through a safe and sane assemblage of 
books, giving us time to go about our business? 
In the guest room, a delightful group for the 
“beddes heade” could be made wtih a little shelf 
holding an assortment of books, with short 
“night-cap” stories, and at the end a shining brass 
candlestick. One can read one-quarter, one-half, 
or the length of the candle, but no more. In the 
man’s guest room, such an arrangement would 
be a veritable boon, but I advise a tiny ash-tray 
at the other end of your little row of books. 

In the girl’s and boy’s rooms a handy bookcase 
will have much to do with their future tastes and 
inclinations. We are apt to see that our pretty 
daughters have a dressing-table with a triplicate 
mirror, but neglect the book shelves. Pin-money 
will find a way into the bookseller’s hands, and 
proportionally ideas and ideals will find a way 
into the young heads. The shelves in such rooms 

should not be maintained as a dumping ground 

for unused hooks from other parts of the 
house. Teach a child order in his own library. 


Starr AND Porci LIBRARIES 


In certain types of houses where the archi- 
tectural feeling has not to be preserved, espe- 
cially when the staircase is broken, panelled 
shelves may be set into the stairway and thus 
books are ready at hand. In a summer, or an 
informal house, such a scheme is especially 
feasible from every aspect. 

Left out on porches, books are subject to the 
risk of wind and rain, and many householders 
strew them with magazines. A shelf for books 
on the protected side of the piazza, against the 
side of the house, would prove both a great 
convenience and a rather interesting porch 
adjunct. If the porch furnishings are of 
wicker, a simple set of shelves in painted 
wood or wicker would go well. If placed on 
the floor, the lower part might hold magazines. 
An extremely attractive shelf is made of 
wrought iron and hung from the wall. The 
other furnishings are painted wood and 
wrought iron, and the tone against the wall 
of the brilliant books makes a decidedly pleas- 
ing and harmonious color spot. 
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E grow through edu- 

cation. The real edu- 

cation doesn’t stop 
with school-days. It is a 
lifelong process of develop- 
ment. If you wish to ex- 
press yourself in lovely and 
harmonious surroundings, 
you must learn to know 
what things are really best 
and most beautiful. 


Most of us think no home 
ever reaches its true comple- 
tion without a garden. 


The coming issue will dis- 
cuss a hundred outdoor 
questions in which you are 
vitally interested. It will 
lay particular stress on your 
garden problems. 


The Fall Planting Guide 


you will find a complete catalog. 
Nothing is forgotten. In fact, 
each article and picture is selected 
as if especially for you. 


You need this October number. 
Moreover, it is an excellent exam- 
ple of the kind of magazine you 
may expect each month. 


A small investment of $3 for a 
yearly subscription (twelve ex- 
ceptional numbers) may save you 
$300, or even $3,000 or more. 


Because of Hovusr & GARDEN’S 
many valuable suggestions on 
building, which are practical; on 
gardening, which please, and on 
decorating and furnishing, which 
harmonize and make your home 
more attractive—you cannot well 
afford to be without this useful 


guide. 


Special Introductory Offer 
Tf you prefer, you may take advan- 
tage of our trial subscription offer (to 
new subscribers) for the next six in- 
tensely interesting and useful issues, 
at the special introductory price of $1. 


Let your subscription start with 
the October number (The Fall Plant- 
ing Guide). lt is not necessary even 
to write a letter. If you choose, you 
may use the coupon. It is easier, 
quicker and more convenient. 


Send the Coupon Today 
Read “Garden Problems’? opposite column 


Introductory Coupon Offer 
House & Garden,440 Fourth Avenue, New York 


As per your introductory offer, please send 
me the next five numbers of House & GAR- 
DEN, beginning with October Number (The 
Fall Planting Guide). On receipt of bill I 
will remit trial subscription price of $1. 
(Regular subscription, $3.) 

Or I etclose herewith $1, for which send 
me the next six numbers, heginning with 
September. 


3 FF 
(Please write nume and address very plainly.) 


PPP Address 


H. & G. 9-16 


UR readers are urged to study and use this index as a buying guide. 

You will find each advertiser offers a product of quality, depend- 

ability and value—that your wants, at all times, will receive prompt 

and courteous attention. If there are any other subjects in which you are 
interested and you do not find them listed below—do not hesitate to ask us. 
Whatever information you may desire obout the home, whether it concerns 
your plans of building, decorating the interior, or the making of a garden 


—in fact all indoors and out—we will gladly supply. 
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HOUSE & GARDEN, 440 Fourth Avenue, New Vork 


HOUSE G Y 


Garden Problems 


HERE is so much 
more to a garden than 
a package of seeds and 
a watering- pot. 
You probably learned this 
at about the age of six 
when you dug the seeds up 


to see if they were growing. 
With riper experience the prob- 
lems of gardening — and other 
problems—seem to multiply rath- 
er than decrease. The realization 
of this fact led us to establish our 
Information Service. 

While this information costs noth- 
ing, yet it may save you hundreds 
of dollars. After all, the things 
you buy and grow tired of, or 
never use at all, are really the 
most expensive. 


Your Problems Answered 
We have found a way to supply 
most of your wants. Without ex- 
pense you can secure information 
on any of the subjects indicated in 
the coupon below or others that 
you may select. 

Check the subjects that interest 
you. Others will suggest them- 
selves. We can supply all your 
needs, not only relating to garden- 
ing, but in regard to all phases of 
building, remodeling, repairing, 
furnishing and decorating, poul- 
try, garages, autos, dogs, real 
estate, ete.—in fact, everything 
pertaining to the subject of the 
home and its ideal companion, the 
garden. 

Our only consideration is that you 
are sincere in your desire for in- 
formation—that you will advise us 
whether the service supplies your 
wants and meets all your require- 
ments. 


Send the Coupon 
_ You may enclose the coupon below 
in an envelope, or paste it on a postal. 
Or, if you prefer, you may write a 
special letter. 

We will see that you are supplied 
with the kind of information that may 
possibly save you many dollars—sure- 
ly time and energy, perhaps ill spent. 

Send the Cou 
Read “Plating pred rd column 
lil oe S S — —— — 
Free Information Coupon 
House & Garden, 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 
_ I would like to know more about the sub- 
jects checked below, or those outlined in 


the letter attached. Please arrange to have 
free information sent me promptly. 


-Aquariuma . Fungicide . Porch Furnitura 
— Arbora .- Garden Furni- ...Porch Seata 
Bes Culture ture .-.Porch Screens 
«Benches «Garden Hose «Porch Shades 
(Garden) . Garden Pools Prairie Grass 


«Garden Pottery Furnitors 

- Garden Tools «Poultry Houses 

rages «--Rustic Furniture 

TUSeeds (specify) 

eee eds pe: 

. Sbrubbery (Evsr- 
reson) (Flower. 


anta) ng) 
Bird Bath: «Statuary 
Bird Fountaina . Sparrow trapa 
Bird Houses . Spraying 
Books (Hortl- machines 
cultura) (farm- un Dials 
ing) „- Summer Houses 
ene Ge 1 —— 9 
Ca nopies s. Tea ons 
..Gemont Furni- ee Len j 
ture „Tres Guards 
.. Cold Frames ore. .. Trees (Evergreen) 
Conchhammock . . Labels (plant) (Fruit) (Nnt) 
Dahliss (tree) (Shade) 
Door Plates «.-Landscape Tres Sorgery. 
Door Knockers Gardening (Transplanting) 
Lawn Mowers Trellis 


conies 
„ Elower boxes . Plant Forcers 
«Fountains «--Play Houses 


‘Weed Killer 
„Window Boxes 
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An original Mahogany DesK by Thomas Chippendale, 
which is an exceptionally fine example of the famous cabinet- 
maker’s skill. This piece of furniture is a part of one of the 
most interesting collections of Antique English Furniture in 
existence, on sale in our Division of Furniture and Decoration. 


W. @ J. SLOANE 


Interior Decorators Furniture Makers 
Floor Coverings @ Fabrics 


Fifth Avenue and Forty-Seventh Street New York 
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The Garden In The Home 


The Conservatory is one of the greatest joys of the country 
home. There the delights of “outdoors” can be enjoyed 
with the comforts of “indoors.” There you may have the 
year round companionship with plants and flowers which 
means so much to those who love country life. 


Moninger Conservatories are found in many of the most 
beautiful homes in America. Their excellence of design 
insures a harmonious effect with any style of architecture. 
And Moninger construction proves the maximum amount 
of strength with the minimum of shade. 

If you are planning a conservatory or any other kind of greenhouse work, 
we will be glad to submit sketches and estimates without any charge. 

JOHN C. MONINGER COMPANY 


Chicago Cincinnati 
910 Blackhawk St. 2311 Union Central Bldg. 
New York 
809 Marbridge Bidg. 


FINE FURNITURE 


FURNITURE. 


NEW FALL PATTERNS IN HISTORIC 
AND MODERN STYLES 


It costs no more to produce the harmony 
of a Period Room than a room of unre- 
lated furnishings and the results are emi- 
nently more satisfactory. 


Worthy examples of every historic and 
modern style may be found in the truly 
remarkable collection of furniture which 
we have now on view. 


Bedroom, Living Room and Dining 
Room Suites made of finely figured Ma- 
hogany and Walnut, also Lacquered and 
Hand-Painted Suites are offered at prices 
uniformly low. 


Oriental and Domestic Rugs 
and Draperies. 


FLINT & HORNER CO., Inc. 


20-26 WEST 36th STREET 
NEW YORK 


By the end of summer the avera 
the proportions shown above. 
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When the Garden Comes Indoors 
(Continued from page 22) 


ge geranium has grown to about 
Before potting, cut back to the 


main stalks as shown below 


This, of course, adds to the 
pleasure of winter garden- 
ing the charm of “collecting.” 
It has the further advantage 
of making you familiar with 
the requirements and the 
habits of growth of a large 
number of plants—informa- 
tion which will be of great 
value to you in your out-of- 
door gardening later on. 


UNTHINKABLE VARIETIES 


Even though it is impos- 
sible for you to make con- 
ditions as favorable as you 
would like, do not feel that 
you must forego the pleas- 
ure of winter gardening al- 
together. There are a num- 
ber of extremely tough and 
hardy plants which will sur- 
vive a very great deal in the 
way of unfavorable environ- 
ment; many of the cacti for instance, 
and these you can hardly kill even if 
you intentionally tried to. They are of 
various forms and colors and tre- 
mendously interesting in habits as 
well as appearance. There is not 
space enough to give a long list of 
them here, but among those most 
useful for house culture are the epi- 
phylums or “crab” cacti and the phyl- 
locactus varietiés, of which P. Acker- 
manni is the bést. Among other par- 
ticularly hardy house plants are 
aspidistra with slender long leaves of 
remarkable toughness; the popular 
rubber plants (Ficus elastica and F. 
pandurata), which, despite their stiff- 
ness and formality, have many good 
points to recommend them. Then 
there are small size dracænas 
(Dracena indivisa) possessing long, 
narrow, recurved green leaves. The 
dracenas are particularly ornamental 
and set off other plants to great ad- 
vantage. A few should be included 
in every general collection. That 
popular old favorite, the “leopard” 
plant (Farfuginm grande) with hand- 
some dark green, yellow mottled 
leaves needs no recommendation. 
The screw pine (Pandanus) is not 
so widely known. The varieties P. 
Veitchii and Sanderi are both re- 
markably handsome and effective 
plants for decorative purposes. 


Inpoor BULBS 


You should plan to have in your 
indoor gardening a gencrous supply of 
spring blossoming bulbs. These cost 
very little and may he forced readily 
under ordinary house conditions. 
The two great secrets of success in 
handling this class of plants is to buy 
good bulbs and to get a vigorous root 
growth before they are brought into 


light and heat to start the tops. 
They should be planted during the 
next few weeks in pots or bulb pans 
in a rich, friable soil to which a little 
bone dust has been added, and then 
kept in a cool, dark cellar or covered 
Z or so deep in a trench or deep 
frame until the root growth has been 
made. They will require several 
weeks’ time, but after that a continu- 
ous supply of flowers can be had from 
Christmas until Easter with the slight 
trouble of bringing them in and start- 
ing them as directed. 


START THE GARDEN Now 


Possibly the mistake made more 
often than any other in connection 
with indoor gardening is that of wait- 
ing until the actual arrival of winter 
before making a start. As soon as 
you have determined what your fa- 
cilities for winter gardening really 
are, and have decided what kind of a 
garden you want to attempt, you 
should begin at once to procure your 
plants and to make ready the place 
in which you expect to keep them. 
A great many of the plants you have 
been growing outdoors during the 
summer such as begonias, geraniums, 
heliotropes, lemon verbena, petunias, 
flowering maples, snapdragons (an- 
tirrkinums), can be removed from 
your garden for winter use, providing 
you do the moving early enough and 
do it with care. The usual method is 
to wait until a hard frost threatens 
and then lift the plant just as it is 
from the soil into a large pot, give it 
a thorough soaking, bring it indoors 
and expect it to continue to flower in- 
definitely with no other care except 
regular watering. After a few days 
there are signs of disastrous results; 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Bobbink & Atkins 


Specialists 


They cost no more from us; and as there are lots of poor 
Peonies, why not have the benefit of expert advice? Our fame 
is nation-wide. From Maine to California the supremacy of our 
Peonies is established. It is because we are specialists in a 
sense which possesses a reai value and significance; that is, 


WE GROW PEONIES 
—NOTHING ELSE 


EVERGREENS 


In quality, variety and extent our collection is unrivalled in America 


HARDY OLD FASHIONED FLOWERS 


All of the most liked varieties. The blossoms that make the garden 
PEONIES heiten IRIS 
SPRING FLOWERING BULBS 


ILL 


“OUR REPUTATION HAS BEEN BUILT ON 
THE QUALITY OF OUR STOCK” 


WE SHIP ONLY IN THE FALL, AND OUR ANNUAL CATALOG IS NOW 
READY. IT’S UNIQUE—DISTINCTIVE—-VERY DIFFERENT 


i lips, Hyaeinths, and a full assortme f the 
Daffodils, Tulips, Hyaei 5 ortment of the best FROM OTHERS WAY WE SEND VOUA CORTS 


miseellaneous bulbs = - 

acres of Nureery, 500,000 feet under glass, We Plan and Plant Grounds and Gardens = = 
2 N Write now for Mestad catalogue of Autumn Plantings No. 40 = M O H I C A N P E O N Y G À R D E N S = 
i = BOX 176, SINKING SPRING, PENN’A. = 

Rutherford, New Jersey : : 
111 


Mad, de Triomphe 


Gathau 4 de Lille 
Peterson 8 


Perfect Peonies 
Again Prove Invincible 


At the national exhibition of the American 
Peony Society, held in New Vork last June, and 
in competition with the leading growers of the 
country, they won first prize for the best 25 
varieties. 
A week later, in Boston, at the big exhibition 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
this achievement was duplicated; in fact, my 
peonies won six chief first prizes out of seven 
1907 W. Belmont Circle, entries. Presque Isle, Me., Oct. 18, 1915. 
Nee Ce ö ex- We never compete in the largest collection e E E E 
A ee A ie class (we have, for your protection, thrown the tay SE 53 
away more varieties than we now grow), which 
brings to the exhibition tables tight, green buds 
and flowers which would disgrace an amateur's 
exhibit. 
“PETERSON’S PERFECT PEONIES“ 
are the natural result of 23 years of enthusias- 
tic—yes, loving devotion. 
They are peonies of accomplishment and not 
merely those of clever advertising, which may 
never have won a prize. 
The modern peony is the greatest flower of 
our day. 
How about it this fall? 


1916 Catalog now ready—it’s free 


GEORGE H. PETERSON 


Marie Rose and Peony Specialist Box 30, FAIR LAWN, N. J. Felix 


Jacquin Crousse 
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For the Brick House 


Why build your home of beauti- 
ful permanent material like brick 
and then use columns of wood 
which are absolutely certain to 
check, rot or warp inside of a few 
years? 


UNION METAL 
COLUMNS 


“THE ONE THAT LASTS A LIFETIME” 


are best for the brick house. The 
shafts of special galvanized open 
hearth steel, protect you against the 
troubles named above. You will never 
need to replace or repair them. 


THE UNION METAL MFG. CO., Canton, O. 
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Plan your bathroom 
with this new book 


It answers these questions : 


How can a bathroom of any 
size be planned for greatest 
comfort and beauty? 

What will the essential fix- 
tures cost? What are the dif- 
ferent grades? 

What kind of solid porcelain 
bath tub costs no more than 
one of high grade enameled 
iron? 

What are the advantages of 
a built-in shower-and-bath? 


Why is a lavatory of vitre- 
ous china so durable? 

What are the inexpensive ac- 
cessories that add so much to 
bathroom comfort? 


What gives a 
“quiet action”? 

What is the best ware for the 
kitchen sink? Why? 


And many others. 


This practical book just published 
gives all the information needed for in- 
lelligent bath room planning including 
the essential fixtures of various grades at 
a wide range of prices. Also gives valu- 
able hints on tiling and decorations. Send 
4c for copy of “Modern Plumbing.” 


Tue J. L. MOTT Iron Worxs 
Fifth Avenue and 17tb St. New York 


1828— Eighty-cight years of Supremacy-1916 
+ Boston Cleveland 
Pittsburgh {Detroit 
Chicago Des Molnes 
Minneapolia Toledo 


closet its 


New Orleans 
BEDS 
Atlanta Por'land, Ore. e 
Phfladelphla [Washington, D. C. Montreal. Can. 
Seattle allas, Texas San Antonio 
{Showrooms equipped wih model bathrooms 


SES SORES. 


t ‘te ahs 


Columbia, S. C. 
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Ten beautiful designs 
to choose from. 


MODERN 
VFEUMBING 
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Catalogue 
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When the Garden Comes Indoors 
(Continued from page 54) 


more water is given and the plant, 
instead of being cured, is killed. 

To take a growing plant up from an 
outside bed, and pot it for winter use, 
is an exceptionally difficult garden 
stunt. The first point in doing it suc- 
cessfully is to start early, so that the 
change may be made and the plant 
becomes established under its new 
conditions before it is necessary to 
take it inside. The moving from the 
outside open air to indoors is always 
a good deal of a shock to the plant in 
itself; when to that is added the shock 
of transplanting, the result is usually 
fatal. To give the plant every chance 
it can have of surviving, do the work 
carefully as follows: 

Select your plants for the winter 
garden, choosing, if possible, the 
youngest and most vigorous speci- 
mens, even though they may be con- 
siderably smaller in size. Cut back 
severely the growing wood: there will 
be good material for cuttings, but if 
you cannot utilize it that way, remove 
it just the same, though it may seem 
at the time a needless waste of flow- 
ers and buds. In the case of begonias, 
geraniums, and other rather soft 
wooded plants, there should be little 
more than a stump or skeleton of the 
plant left. Water the soil about the 
plant thoroughly, and with your lawn 
edger, or an old long bladed knife, 
make an inward slanting, semi-circu- 
lar cut, a few inches from the root. 
This will sever about half of the roots 
of the plant, with the result that in a 
few days’ time a great many small 
new roots will start from the root- 
stubs which remain. After a week or 
so, complete the cut, making a com- 
plete circle about the plant. This 
circle should be in proportion to the 
size of the pot to which the plant is 
to be transferred; about the same 
number of inches in diameter. In 


potting, use a rich garden loam, with 
a little bone meal added. Pot hrmly, 
using a small tamper to get the soil 
down firm, and be sure to “crock” 
or drain all pots bigger than 3”. After 
potting, give them a thorough 
watering, and then keep the plants in 
the shade, giving little water, for a 
week until.growth is well begun. 

All this may seem like a good deal 
of “fussing” over a simple job, but if 
you will try part of your plants this 
way, and part in the usual way, you 
will see that it is well worth while. 
If you do the work at once, your 
“renovated” plants should have two 
to four weeks in which to grow and 
wax strong and vigorous for their 
winter's work indoors, before it is 
necessary to put them inside. 

Many of the plants used for porch 
and window-boxes, or vases and urns, 
may be handled in much the same 
way to give good winter results. In 
this case, however, the root-growth 
will have been much more confined 
than in a bed, and they usually can 
be merely lifted out with a trowel 
and potted; but even these should be 
frimmed hack rather severely, as di- 
rected in an earlier paragraph. 

So much for the “home-made” 
plants for your indoor garden, But 
there will be other things which you 
will want, and will not be likely to 
have unless you have had a consider- 
able winter garden before. These in- 
clude many of the plants already 
mentioned, and in addition a number 
of the hardier palms and ferns, such 
as Phoenix Rocbelenti, P. Rupicola; 
Cocos |Veddelliana, very light and 
graceful, and particularly effective 
with other plants; Kentia forster- 
iana and K. Belmoreana among the 
palms; and Scotti, Whitmani, Schol- 
seli, Roosevelt, John Wanamaker, and 
Glory of Moordrechit, among ferns. 


Hansel, Gretel & Co. 
(Continucd from page 46) 


well-arched toes. Many ordinary 
specimens have faulty tails, too long, 
set too high, and often carried too 
gaily. The correct tail carriage is 
just on a line with the back with a 
slight upward curve at the end. 
Outside of Germany only the 
smooth coated dogs are common, but 
in their native land there are also 
wire and long haired varieties. The 
latter are particularly attractive look- 
ing; but to our unaccustomed eyes 
the broken coated animals seem a 
trifle grotesque in a little dog so de- 
cidedly of the basset hound type. 
They also have several pleasing and 
distinctive colors in Germany that are 
almost uuknown to us. We are famil- 
iar enough with the deep solid reds 
and the glossy blacks with the attrac- 
tive tan points, and to a lesser degree 
with the yellows and deep tans with 
the yellow points. That most attrac- 
tive color known in Germany as the 
“tiger dachs,” a sort of dappled brown, 
is very rarely seen outside of the 
larger bench shows. It is unmistak- 
ably attractive. The ground color is 
a shining, silvery gray (sometimes 
almost a white) dappled over with 
small spots of yellow, brown, tan, 
or black. The spots must be small 
and evenly distributed, for, so the 
German Standard says, “the main 
factor in such an appearance is that, 
at some distance, the dog shall show 
an indefinite and varied color which 
renders him particularly useful as a 
hunting dog.“ By the same token 


he becomes a very smart and attrac- 
tive looking house dog, and a dappled 
specimen will appeal to those who 
admire a typical and distinctive color- 
ing in a dog and like to own some- 
thing that is uncommon and pretty. 

There is no gainsaying that the 
dachshund is an odd looking little 
dog; but he is not a whit more curi- 
ously put together than many another, 
and there are many points in his per- 
sonality that some of these other dogs 
do not possess. He ought to be more 
popular than he is. 

Little is known of the origin of 
the breed. Since very early times 
there have been short-legged, crooked 
fronted dogs. Terriers of this type 
were formerly called turnspits in 
England, and several different varia- 
tions of this peculiar formation have 
been common all over Europe. Some 
of these dogs and the smaller hounds 
have possibly been responsible for the 
French basset hounds, while the Low 
Countries, as shown in early Dutch 
paintings, had the small, low dogs in 
their kitchens three and four cen- 
turies ago. In all probability the 
dachshund proper was of German ori- 
gin. Certainly the breed as it is to- 
day is of German development. For- 
tunately the fanciers, upon whom the 
future of any variety of dogs so 
largely depends, are striving, both in 
America and England, to return to 
the German ideals of type. This is a 
favorable sign, pointing to a brighter 
future for the breed. 
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We Want to 
Send You 
This Free 
FLOORING 
BOOK 


Not necessary to dwell on the need of hardwood floora in a house. Thet 
ia taken for granted. 

But there Is a lot to learn about what kind of hardwood floora, how to 
lay them, and how to take good care of them. 

Thie book la a mine of information, and is the work of hardwood floor 
makers, and showa why Interior“ Flooring ia best. 


Get the book today. 


The Interior Hardwood Co. 


1323 Beecher Street Indianapolis, Indiana 


5 House of Daniel W. Nye, Esq., Kew Gardens, Long Island, N. Y. 
Aymor Embury II, Arch., New York 


IGURING value in terms of service, 
the most economical wood for home 


building is 


WHITE PINE 


Lumber men, architects and carpenters 
have for generations agreed that no other 
wood gives such long and satisfactory ser- 
vice, when exposed to the weather, as 
White Pine. 


It does not shrink, swell, crack, twist, warp or rot 
—and once in place it “stays put,” after years of 
exposure, even in the closest fitting mitres and in 
delicate mouldings and carvings. 


These are not mere claims—every one has been proved 
by three centuries of experience in America. 


If your lumber dealer is unable to 
supply White Pine, we would ap- 
preciate the opportunity of being 
helpful to yon in securing it. 
“White Pine in Home Building” 
is beautifully illustrated and full 
of valuable information and sug- 
gestions on home-building. Send 
today for this booklet—free to all 
prospective home-builders, 


“The Helen Speer Book of Chil- 
dren's White Pine Toys and Fur- 
niture”—a fascinating children's 
plan book, from which a child may 


build its own toys and toy furni- 
ture. Prepared hy Helen Speer, the 
toy expert. If there are children in 
your home, sent free an request. 


WHITE PINE BUREAU 


1919 Merchants Bank Bldg., 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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Beautify Your Home 


and Save Money with 


‘CREO-DIPT™ 
STAINED SHINGLES 


There is a color combina- 
tion that will harmonize n ae litte i 

2 a -ATK rown on 00 Lighter frown on - 
with your surroundings. Walls. Many other combinations possible. 


Save Painting and Repair Bills 


Our book explains this exclusive process that means so much to you. 
We also send free samples of color on wood. We have a “DIXIE- 
WHITE” for colonial white-wash effect and we bend or saw 24” 
shingles for Thatched effect. 


STANDARD STAINED SHINGLE CO., 1012 Oliver St, N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Residence of 
W. C. Reed, 
ilarmon, 


N. 


Henri Vallet, 
Architect 


is insure 
the shingles 


on its roof 


GAINST fire? Yes, because these 
shingles are J-M Asbestos. They 

won't burn. Against time, too, because 
the longer they are on the roof, the 
tougher they become. 
This roof is going to last in spite of the ele- 
ments. It will retain its beautiful coloring p 
and weather-tightness. And as long as it 
lasts, its owner will be protected against the 
community fire risk. 


THE CONTINENT 


Serves Mnre People in 

More Ways than ony 

other Inatitution of its 
Kind in the World 


So will your home, large or small, if yoti use 
JOHNS -MANVILLE f| izge A 


Transite Asbestos Shingles || 2 


proved and label- 
ed by the Under- 
writers’ Labore- 
They cost less than tile, they are stronger than tories, Inc., under 
slate and are lighter than either. They make 
the attic, cooler in summer and the house 
warmer in winter. 


You can have them laid hy any roofer in a 
choice of several colors, several sizes, rough 
or smooth edges. 


When you invest in J-M Transite Asbestos 
Shingles, up-keep charges will never hold a 
mortgage on your roof. You will enjoy the 
base rate of insurance for shingles and yon 
aer further protected by 


J-M Roofing Responsibility 


Under this plan, you ean register your J-M roof. We 
are then accountable far ils service and your sat- 
isfactian, 

Tell your Architect or Builder that you want J-M 
Transite Asbestos Shingles for safely and economy. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
Execuliva Offices, 296 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
Beston Cleveland Philadelphia 
Chicago New Lork Pittsburgh 


St. Louls Seattle 
San Francisco Toronto 


the direction of 
the National 
Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. Laid 
American Meth- 
od, they are glven 
Ciess “B” rating. 
Leld French 
Method, they are 
given Class “C” 
rating. 
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A Bird Bath 


mene TA e W e 


on your lawn or among your flowers 
will attract the birds and add to the 
The bath illus- 


Send for catalogue illustrating, all types of Pom- 
pelea Stone garden furuiture. Special facilities for 
esigning in marble. 

The ERKINS STUDIOS 
226 Lexington Avenue New York 


The Beauties of 
a Dutch Garden 


Strikingly individual and reallstle 
effects are obtalned from Baur’s Tu- 
lips, Hyacinths and Narcissl. They 
must be plauted this Falt and early 
next Spring you wlll have an abun- 
dance of beautiful blooms, 


Get Baur’s Bulb List 


It contains many suggestions for build- 
Ing a Dutch Garden and lists of Baur'a 
Selected Bulbs. Send for this catalogue. 
and leam more sbout ths extraordinary 
charm of a Dutch garden. 


Bauri- 


T5 E. Ninth Sl., Dept. E, Erie, Penna. 
J000J0000000000D00000000000000000000 
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City Water Service 
in the Country 


NY one having an available source of 

supply—from well, spring or lake—can 
have a wster supply system offering to 
the suburhanite all of the opportunities 
and advantages which the city family now 
enjoys. From the big line of 


AANA 


Water Supply 


Systems 


msy be selected an outflt 
which may be operated by 
electricity, gssoline engine, 
kerosene engine, wster pres- 
sure or by hsnd, to supply an 
adequate volume of water, 
and at the desired pressure, 
to meet all requirements. A 
1f you are not enjoving the $ 

many advan- 

tages of a good 

water supply 

system fill in 

and mail to 

us the coupon 

below, for cata- 

log. and sug- 

gestions 88 to 

the proper kind 

of system te 

meset your 


needs. 


The Bishop-Babcock-Becker 


Msnufacturers—General Offices, CLEVELAND, 0. 
Branchee in Larger Cltlea 


Fill In, Deinch and Mail Thin Coupon, Now! 

The B. B. B. Co., Cleveland—Please 
mail complete catalog of 'Eureks” Water 
Pumps and Systems. 1 am interested in a 
{) p . () system to be operated by 
(eheck which). 

() Electricity, () Qas Engine () 
Water Presaure, () Hand Power, 

Our daily wster consuiaption is sbout 

gsilans, 
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Furniture and Its Architectural Background 
(Continued from page 29) 


The third principle, correspondence 
or contrasting harmony of color, we 
may discuss with the same back- 
ground. The furniture of the Stuart 
period was chiefly made of oak and, 
as it corresponded in contour and 
decorative treatment with the wood- 
work of its setting, so, also, did it cor- 
respond in color. The similarity in 
all points was so obvious that it may 
truly be said that much of the furni- 
ture was merely movable architecture. 
lf some of the oak panelling was new 
and light and some of the oak furni- 
ture set against it was old and dark, 
there was, nevertheless, enough basic 
resemblance of coloration to assure 
harmony. Suppose, however, that an 
Empire sideboard, with its artificially 
reddened mahogany, is put in an oak- 
panelled room. There is a revolting 
color clash at once. The combination 
of oak and mahogany is almost in- 
variably unpleasant, whether it be in 
the lounge of a trans-Atlantic liner 
or in some of the early 18th Century 
oak furniture inlaid with mahogany. 
In the latter case the experiment was 
tried, but comparatively few pieces 
with this combination of woods were 
made, partly, perhaps, because of the 
inconvenience of using oak as a base 
for inlay, but mainly, no doubt, be- 
cause the combination did not com- 
mend itself to good taste. 

Oak and mahogany have too much 
in common to give an agreeable con- 
trast and not enough in common to 
make them pleasant in company. A 
black or very dark wood is far better 
with oak if a contrast is aimed at. 
Experience has also shown that the 
light, yellowish burr walnut furniture 
of the late 17th Century and early 
18th Century accords quite admir- 
ably with an oak background. 

We have seen that mahogany furni- 
ture does not make a happy combina- 
tion with a panelled oak architectural 
setting, a setting that is, to be sure, 
somewhat exacting. One must men- 


tion, however, a few things that 
might satisfactorily be used; many an 
old Italian cassone or many a Spanish 
cabinet on a high stand could be em- 
ployed to admirable purpose in a Stu- 
art wainscotted room. Then there 
are old French oaken chests and sun- 
dry other old French pieces of simple 
lines, besides occasional early Flem- 
ish and Dutch articles, all of which 
display either kindred or harmoni- 
ously contrasting characteristics to 
those of the background. They are 
simple and direct in contour, rectan- 
gular in mass and accord with the 
horizontal emphasis of the room. In 
addition to the sorts of pieces just 
mentioned, there are always varied 
resources in upholstered furniture. 
It is always a mistake to crowd a 
room, but doubly so to crowd a room 
of the kind under consideration, be- 
canse it has so many physical features 
that are highly decorative in them- 
selves—the panelled walls, the carved 
and, perhaps, painted overmantel, the 
beamed or parge work ceiling and the 
mullioned leaded casement windows. 
All these need space to be seen to ad- 
vantage, and too much furniture 
hopelessly obscures and detracts from 
them. It is also a mistake to have too 
many pictures in such a room. Let 
them be fairly large and dignified, 
preferably portraits or decorative sub- 
jects in old Flentish or Dutch style. 
Avoid modern landscapes in brilliant 
frames. Tapestries, especially either 
the Gothic or the later verdure tapes- 
tries, will always be in place. There 
is a good opportunity, too, to work in 
vigorous color in upholstery stuffs and 
hangings, especially if some of the cut 
pile velvets, brocades and printed lin- 
ens of the 17th and early 18th Cen- 
tury patterns and hues be used. An 
oak-panelled room not only can stand, 
but needs some bright color, and the 
darker the oak the more it requires 
good strong color to liven up the com- 
position and lend it variety. 


An Amateur’s Garden in a Shady Place 
(Continued from page 42) 


all, and they bloomed beautifully. 

Bleeding heart is another old-fash- 
ioned treasure that grows and blooms 
in the shade. Then for smaller things, 
lilies-of-the-valley, Anemone japoniea, 
pansies, English daisies, forget-me- 
nots (myosotis), Spanish iris (don’t 
omit these, they are as beautiful as 
orchids), plantain lilies, Anthony 
Waterer spireas, dusty miller, and 
most of the better known lilies. 

Rose bushes will bloom beautifully 
in semi-shade—these are facts from 
experience. The books recommend 
schizanthus, but my attempts with 
them have failed so far. 

There is one spot under my trees 
where the rain beats down with tre- 
mendous force, and I was at first un- 
able to keep anything green there; 
even grass refused to grow. Finally 
I got a blue flowered vine in a meadow 
—a weed, but it has a pretty round 
serrated leaf—and some common 
buttercups. These brighten the spot 


and grow so fast I have to keep them 
trimmed back within bounds. 

I haven’t mentioned snapdragons, 
scarlet sage, begonias and tansy; the 
last is certainly old-fashioned, but its 
leaves are like beautiful ferns. Hardy 
chrysanthemums did their very best 
in my conditions, but I watered and 
cultivated them conscientiously. I’m 
only telling of my successes; my fail- 
ures were plentiful and most discour- 
aging, for my tastes seemed to run 
to flowers that love the sun. 

I found that it takes several years 
to make a garden effective and one 
must study it every day and night, 
too, to improve it. 
are blooming in summer one can make 
the best plans for next year’s garden 
—the arrangement as to height and 
color and the best place for growing 
can all be put in a book to refresh 
the mind in the late winter and early 
spring when the garden plans and 
plantings are being started. 


Of Fountains Here 
(Continucd from page 31) 


we would do well to learn the art of 
“taking the air” as it should be taken. 

Hitherto how stupidly have we gone 
ou our ways, cooling ourselves of a 
hot noontide by the reflection that to- 
morrow week will be cold,—and keep- 
ing indoors because forsooth all our 
interests are there, to say nothing of 
our bodily conveniences. 


Out-of-door living—gardening— 
fountaining—these arts that follow 
upon each other as the night the day 
and the day the night. It is the sheer- 
est reasonableness, not affectation, 
that rouses our interest in them. Nor 
is such an interest liable to satiety; 
rather the taste for these things grows 
coutinually by what it feeds on. 
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Beautiful Andirons 


1 


ASK FOR CATALOG “D”—Fre 


Select from our unlimited assortmen 
of brand new, 
perfect goods. 

ASK YOUR BANK, DUN or BRADSTREET 


SUNDERLAND BROS. CO., Established 188 


334 So. 17th St., Omaha, Neb. = 
Lee 
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694 Main Street 


While the flowers j 
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d 


Gaa Logs Baaket Grates 
Screena Fendera 

Fire Toota Coal Hoda 
Dampera Wood Holders 


WE PREPAY FREIGHT 


unsoiled, up-to-dat 


An Old English Press Cupboard 


Photographs of any of my 
old pieces sent on request. 


SUSAN WESTROPE 
ANTIQUES 


Buffala, New York 


PERIOD 
URNITURE 


and high-class 


OBJECTS OF ART 


Antiquea—Sheffield Plate 
Interior Decorations 


Very fine ald 
needleworkarm 
choir, covering 
of fine cross 
stitch work. 


PERIOD MIRRORS, BRONZES, 
TAPESTRIES, ORIENTAL 
PORCELAIN, CURIOS, 


Inspection Invited 


By personally covering the European 
field, we offer exclusive selections 


La PLACE 
Te ANTIQUE SHOP 


DANIEL ADAMS, Mer. 


242 Fifth Avenue, New York 


West side bet, 27th and 28th Sts. 
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The Thirteenth By RUPERT 
Commandment HUGHES 


Rupert Hughes has taken for the 
subject of this brilliant new novel 
of New York life the contest 
between finance and romance; a 
contest which threatens to destroy 
love and family life. The Thir- 
teenth Commandment, broken b 
most of the characters in the novel, 
is “Thou shalt not spend more 
than thou ecarnest.’’ Those who 
have read “What Will People 
Sa? will not doubt that the 
author knows how to choose strik- 
ing illustrations for his theme. 

Illustrated. $1.40 net 


The Rising Tide 
By MARGARET DELAND 


Mrs. Deland tells here a story 
of human lives as affected by the 
resent spirit of unrest—the ever- 
asling drama, tragical and ridicu- 
lous—of Age holding Youth by 
the heels—Age gets kieked, and 
Youth gets a tumble! She shows 
the pain and stupidity of the older 
generation, and the pain and ar- 
rogance of the younger generation. 

Illustrated. $1.35 net 


Seventeen 
By BOOTH TARKINGTON 


If the reader wants to forget 
cults, sociology, uplift, polities, and 
the war for an evening, let him, or 
her, procure a copy of ‘Seventeen,’ 
and laugh exhaustively for hours 
ona sireteh. .. . The jolliest and 
one of the best books of the sea- 
son.“ — Los Angeles Examiner. 
Jild. Cloth, $1.85 net; Leather, $1.50 net 


The Crimson Gardenia 
By REX BEACH 


“There is no doubt that Rex 
Beach is a master of short story 
telling. In *The Crimson Gar- 
denia’ he has brought together 
cleven stories—stories that have 
a kick and a punch and that bite. 
They are varied in atmosphere, 
but not in virility ... There is a 
suggestion of Kipling at his early 
best in The Stampede.“ 

—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
Illustrated. $1.30 net 


Seven Miles to Arden 
By RUTH SAWYER 


„Au idyl of the road, which 
makes delightful summer reading. 
Only an Irish faerie person could 
have all the romance and mis- 
adventure mixed together that the 
heroine of the story finds along the 
wayside.” Toronto Daily News. 

Illustrated. $1.35 net 


People Like That 
By KATE LANGLEY BOSHER 
The pen and hand that wrote 
“Mary Cary” have turned to 
realism in this novel—never los- 
ing the sympathy of that book, 
but using it now with a purpose 
—to tell a story of girls who are 
tempted beyond their strength. 
Illustrated. $1.25 net 


The Hidden Spring 
By CLARENCE B. KELLAND 
“Sympathy for the ‘under dog’ 
is wellnigh universal. ‘The 
Hidden Spring’ makes a powerful 
appeal of this type.” 
—N. F. Evening Sun. 
Frontispiece. $1.25 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Established 1817 


Needed 


Dreer's 
Reliable Spring- Blooming 


8 
Bulbs 


1 not miss the joy of having a bed or border 
of Bulbs next Spring. Plant them this Fall 
as early as you can and success is certain. 


We import the very highest grades of the finest varictics 
and offer in our Autumn Catalogue splendid collections of 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Crocus, Snowdrop, etc., etc. 


The Fall is also the time to set ont Hardy Perennial Plants, 
Vines, Shrubs, etc. Our Autumn Cataloguc also gives a 
complete list of seasonable seeds, plants and bulbs for out- 
doors, window garden and conservatory. 


Mailed free to anyone, mentioning this magazine. 


Henry A. Dreer Tie, e. 


Bay State 
Coating 
ee 


J. J. Marett, 
Architect 


For homes as well as other buildings, concrete is a near-idesl 
materiel. It has strength and permanence. With Bay State 
Brick and Cement Coating, it can be beautified. Bay State“ makea 
possible a variety of rich, artistic effects. It holda the texture of the 
material and absolutely waterproofs the walls. 

Send far new booklet 2. Aek for color card. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & COMPANY, Inc. 


- Paint and Varnish Makers Boston, Mass. 
BAY OTATE New York Office: Architects’ Building 


No tiresome trudging to the cellar to fix the fire at bed- 
time. No getting up in an icy room, in the early-morning 
darkness of raw midwinter. to shake down the ashes and 
open the dampers. 

Instead, every room In your home comfortable and cozy 
at bedtime and cheerily warm in the morning. 

All this comfort, and more, ls yours from tbe day you 
installa Dunham Vapor Heating System- and with a min- 
imum coal expense. 

Send for our booklet, “The 3 H's.” It throws a new 
light on the heating problem tells you of the wonderful 
Dunham Thermostat, a handsome elockllke Instrument 
which, fastened on the wall and operated electrically, can 
be set so that the house will be at any desired temperature 
at any bour. . opd 

n this book, too, yon’ll learn of the coal-saving, noise- „%%% ofen Ft 
betes Dunham Radiator Trap and of the convenience 27 the wall —connacta 


and inxury of the Dunham inlet Valve. Bee. Cones, 
You need our book. The 3 H’s.” Write to any Dunham ot any desired temper 


office for it. ature at any hour. 


C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY, Marshalltown, Iowa 
DIVISION SALES OFFICES: Chicago New York San Francisco 


Boston BRANCHES : ha Wak e City 
irmingha Indi Hi. Daveoport ‘ort Wa pokane 
yee 8 Louisville 8 Des Moines Dallas Portland, Ore. 
Phifadeiphis Cleveland St. Lonia Deaver Seattle 
Washington, D. C. Detroit Minnes poli Kansas City Cheyenne Los Angales 


C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


Branch Offices: Halifex Montreal Ottawa Winnipeg Vancouver 
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No More Annoyance With Slamming Shutters 


It la not only that your ahuttera are opened 
snd closed from the inside. withont raialog 
aaah or sereen, but they are locked in any de- 
aired positinn and will not slam in the atrong- 
ent wind If you Install the 


Mallory Shutter Work 


Operated from the Inside 


Readily applied to or 

old or new hoses, 7: 
whether framo, brick gag 

Or atooe—no learing Gef er aran 
out of walla or em- ğ - 


tloyment of expert ‘ 
mechanics. The eon- Simply turn the handle 
toadjust Shutters 


1 15 wor ib just i 
many moa the 4 
trifling cost, automatically locked 
Write tor detatind in iti 
descriptions 


MALLORY MTG. CO., 255 Main St, Flemington, N. J. 


FAB-RIK-O-NA 
Interwovens 


The Newest Addition to the 
famous FAB-RIK-O-NA 
line of Woven Wall Coverings 


Have all the qualities of the rest 
of the Fab-rik-o-na line. Dur- 
able, color-fast, sanitary, strong, 
crack-proof. Stand hard usage. 
Will not shrink and open at 
seams. Economical. 


They appeal to those who want 
the daintiest as well as most 
serviceable wall covering. Every 
taste can be salisfied in the great 
variety of tones and palterns. 

Send for somplee. Our service dee 
partment wiil help you with your 


decorating problema and put you in 
touch with dealers in your own city. 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO. 
218 Arch Street, Bioomfieid, N. J. 


“BULL-DOG” 


casement adjusters 
Make the beautiful case- 
ment window fly-proof, rain- 
proof, trouble-proof. 


Our Caacment Window Hand- 
book givea intereating details. 


Write for it today. 


The Casement Hardware Co. 


1 So. Clinton St., Chicago 


Own a Library of 100 
Famous Paintings 


[eee teprodactions of 
workt'a grealest “old masters“ 
ia aclual colora. Hand mounted, 
New process, Looks like canvas, 
All ready for framing. Twn sump- 
tunus volumes. Over $5,000,000 
worth of palntiogs shown, repre- 
sentiog the finesL examples from 
each of tho famous European Gal- 
teries. Published in co-operation 
with Cassell & Co., famous Lon- 
don Art l‘ublishers. Introduction 
by G. K. Chesterton. Life and 
chief characteristics of arilst ac- 
company esch reproduction, Not 
a mere collecting of pictures, but 
a rea) Ubrery of srt. 

Seot on Approval, at our risk. 
Special price. pay an convenient, 
Prompt action necessary. Write 
for full descriptions and remark- 
abln free trial offer. A postal 
will do, but send tt now. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
Dept. 706, New York 


Camps 
Bas your library or 


livingroom with a new lamp. 
Thelineof Handel Electric Lamps 
offers unusual decorative effects. 
The lamp shown is No. 6369. 


A specially sttractive shade. Moderate 
price. Handel Lamps at best dealers. 


Write for illustrated booklet. 
THE HANDEL COMPANY 


390 East Main St. 


Meriden, Conn. 


DECORATIVE FURNITURE 
Exquisite Reproductions made in 
beautiful old English Walnut or 
painted in color harmonies for in- 
dividual requirements. Additional 
pieces may be purchased from time 
to time and decorated to corre- 
spond with earlier selections. 

Write for our complete Catalog *A 9” 
or call at Exhibition Rooms 
ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
2 WEST 47TH STREET, NEW YORK 
First Door West of Fifth Avenue, Fourth Floor 


eee 


Think Now of 


Autumn Furnishing 


HIS correctly designed 

Georgian period lighting 
fixture wiii enhance the beauty 
of your home. Its cheery, 
healthful light is resting to the 
eyes and nerves. 


Ask your dealer, or 


VISIT OUR 
SHOWROOMS 


UNDREDS 
of other 
artistic de- 
signs in 
brackets, 
fixtures and 
portables 
on display 
In our 
show 
rooms. 
Call to 
Inspect 
them 


con- 
y venience, 
Catalogue 
P E” Free 
on Request. 
Write to-day. 


Ask to see No. 2544, finished in Old Brass, with deli- 
tately tinted bowl Very altractively priced. 


SHAPIRO & ARONSON 


20 Warren Steet New York City 


JUNU y NRT nnana 


FNMA E 


The Flame of the Garden 
(Continued from page 17) 


first thing in the morning, after a 
cold and freezing night. 

Old plants should be divided at 
this time, if such division is con- 
templated; and it should be contem- 
plated with everything that has been 
three years, at the most, in a place. 
Allowed to remain undivided longer 
than this, old plants grow root bound 
and so crowded that they cannot 
grow, much less blossom. It is not 
unusual for a choice variety to be 
crowded completely out of existence, 
and its place taken by worthless 
seedlings of itself which will come 
up around where it has stood. 

From one single strong clump it 
is possible to develop a great border 
full of plants in a season or two, be- 
tween division in the fall and “shoot 
cuttings” in the spring. These latter 
are the upstarting new shoots that 
appear around the old clump early 
in the spring. Cut them away from 
the old roots as far down below the 
ground’s surface as you can con- 
veniently cut them and plant in a 
box of sandy earth just as if they 
were the little plants that they look 
like. Before very long they will take 
root and then be ready to set out 
wherever you have predetermined, 
making them 18” apart each way if 
they are massed. But be sure in tak- 
ing these shoots off, in spring, that 
you get shoots and not scedlings that 
have come up around the old plant. 


WHERE TO PLANT PHLOX 


The places where phlox may be 
grown in the garden are just such 
places as hollyhocks and larkspurs 
and foxgloves may occupy: against 
walls, against hedges, clumps here 
and there in the mixed border, or in 
borders devoted to one or two things 
only. Varying in height as the dif- 
ferent varieties do, one kind may 
form a background, another be 
planted before this, and a third used 
at the front to edge the border; but 
such a scheme runs the danger of 
monotony from the prevalence of 
one flower and leaf form. 

So a better arrangement is to fea- 
ture the phlox and use something of 
an entirely different character as a 
complementary growth. The old- 
fashioned yellow day lily combines 
delightfully with certain of the white 
or almost white phloxcs, and as 
there are early and late flowering 
varieties of both these plants, a long 
season of bloom may be planned 
with them, all white and gold. 


CoMBINATIONS 


A mass of phlox, Miss Lingard, 
back of hemerocallis, Queen of May, 
starts the display, sometime before 
June. Then Phlox crepuscule, com- 
bined with Hemerocallis flava, and 
phlox Albion, with Hemerocallis 
Aurantiaca, will come next; follow 
these with phlox Jeanne d'Arc, 
Hemerocallis Thunbergit and Heme- 
rocallis Kwanso fl. pl, and you will 
find that you have bloom clear 
through August. Thus a period of 
three months is covered. 

White lilies effectively combine 
with phlox, providing, of course, 
that you use an early flowering lily 
and not too early a phlox. Lilium 
speciosum album, planted in connec- 
tion with almost any of the midsea- 
son varieties, will give a lovely foil 
to them, and if the somewhat leggy 
stems of this are covered by a front 
planting of Polygonum compactum, 
the border will be perfect. This 
blooms in August and September, 
thus keeping company with the very 
latest phlox you can plant, if you 
choose to edd this to the bed. Or 
by itself, polygonum will sustain the 


flowering period, after the phlox and 
lilies have gone by. 

Like so many plants, phlox is of 
two classes: annual and perennial. 
The annual kinds are all descendents 
of the original wild phlox found in 
Texas in 1834-5 by Drummond, and 
named in his honor, Phlox Drum- 
mondi. At home they call it Texan’s 
Pride. The star phlox, with its 
very deeply cut petals, giving the 
blossoms their stellar resemblance is 
a variety of this. 


DEPENDABLE VARIETIES 


Several species go to make up the 
perennial division; but only one or 
two stand out prominently as of 
special importance so far in develop- 
ing the mass of lovely hybrids that 
exist. Phlox paniculata is the prin- 
cipal one of these, generally cred- 
ited with being the origin of the 
great race of garden phloxes with 
which the world is blessed. This is 
a wild flower of the woods of Penn- 
sylvania and West and South, one 
of America’s most notable contribu- 
tions to the treasures of horticulture. 
Between it and Phlox maculata, the 
next most important, there is very 
little difference. 

The early flowering kinds, such as 
Miss Lingard, belong to a third 
species, the Phlox suffruticosa strain. 
These lack the brilliant color of the 
paniculata group, being mostly white 
or pale tints of lavender or rose. 
The suffusion of rose or rosy lilac 
shining over them, however, makes 
them surpassingly lovely. 

Another species is Phlox divari- 
cata, which has two or three vari- 
eties. This is the lavender flowered 
wild sweet william that carpets the 
fields in springtime, in the West; and 
it has recently come to the fore 
as one parent of a new hybrid spe- 
cies, called Phiox Arendsi, that has 
received much favorable notice. The 
other parent is the already well- 
known Phlox paniculata, or Phlox 
decussata, as it is also called. The 
hybrid that has resulted from the 
crossing of these two is a vigorous 
branching type of plant of rather 
lower growth than anything before 
produced. It begins to blossom late 
in May and continues for two 
months, keeping in good condition 
all of this time. The colors are all 
on the lilac and purple side, as might 
be expected. There is also a pure 
white. Owing to its low growth, this 
species is very valuable for fore- 
grounds and edgings. 


PHLOX FOR SHADED BORDER 


A list of the varieties to use for a 
purple shaded border is given below. 
This is the only color scheme 
would advise attempting with phlox, 
for the reason that all the pure col- 
ors are more effective when massed 
by themselves. In the purples and 
magentas this does not hold good, 
however, because any one of these 
shades alone is lacking in life and 
spirit. 1t is only in combination with 
other tones of the same shade that 
they acquire interest and reveal the 
full richness that is theirs. The order 
of the list is from light to dark. 

La Vague—pure mauve, with red eye. 

Mme. Paul Dutrie—lilac rose, or rosy 
lilac. 

Frau Rosalie Wildt—rosy 
with carmine eye. 

Eclaireur—rose magenta, with lighter 
halo. 

Champs Elysée—brilliant rose ma- 
genta. 

Widar—red violet. 

Bacchante—purple rose, with carmine 


mauve, 


eye. 
Von Hochberg—crimson purple. 
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hoo Everything for 
Yard and Orchard 


IPE, delicious fruit in 

season! What gives 
more pleasure than an or- 
ehard of your own? Our 
sure-bearing fruit trees em- 
brace many varieties and 
every one of them is guar- 
anteed good! 


Our plan for improving lawns 
and landscapes is both unlque and 
effective: With absolutely no ex- 
pense to you, we will make, upon 
request, a complete design for 
your home grounds. In case you 
approve, we will immediately send 
highest grade shrubbery and 
flowers In time for spring plant- 
ing. For sixty years our house 
has stood for quality in yard and 
orchard trees and flowers. Send 
for I9I6 catalog and see why. 


HOOPES’ BRO. & THOMAS CO. 
Dept. K, West Chester, Pa. 


Aenne 


Get Early Crop With 
we, Hot Bed Sash 


Glazed 


You can make more money by 
forcing your plants under glass. It 
means earlier crops and no danger 
of frosts at either end of your grow- 
ing season. 


Callahan 
Duo Glazed Sash 


gives you twice the surety because 
they are made with double glass. 
Proof against extreme cold. No 
shutters or night coverings needed. 
Our lockstrip makes glazing easy. 

ine of 
Everything 
Complete catalog 


ITTEENI 


We also make a complete 
reenhouses of all sizes. 
or the grower. 
on request 


4 Callahan 
Duo Glazed 
Sash Co. 


1443 Wysndot St. 
Dayton Ohio 


Prize Peonies True to Name 
FOR IMMEDIATE PLANTING 


Select from our splendid collection 
of 150 varieties. tock more com- 
plete and finer than ever before. We 
offer both ordinary and large sizes 
in all our perennials. Our motto— 
Prices as low as consistent with 
Send for catalog. 


Highest quality. 
n addition to the above you will 
find listed the same high quality of 
Dutch bulbs we have been importing 
from one grower for twenty years. 


EVERGREENS 


from 6 in. to 18 ft. Also a fine lot 
of dwarf and standard fruit trees, 
vines, shrubs and Deciduous trees, 
many in extra sizes for immediate 
effect. 

Send at once for catalogs and save 
money. Our guarantee of satisfac- 
tion or money returned covers every- 
thing we sell. Write today. 


ROSEDALE NURSERIES 
S. G. Harris Box B, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


September, 1916 


GILLETT’S 
Hardy Ferns and Flowers 
For Dark, Shady Places 


Plan NOW to plant native ferns 
plants and bulbs. Early fall 
planting brings best results for 

early spring flowers, 


We wlll gladly call 
and advise you re- 
garding woodland 
planting and natural 


‘dens. Our 
K price for this 
i WA Werse ts rea 


sonable. Send 

for descriptive eata - 

logue of over 80 pages. 
I'e FREE. 


EDWARD GILLETT 
10 Main Street, Southwick, Mass. 


HARDY PHLOX 


are certainly head 
and shoulders 
above anything 
else in the garden, 
when you con- 
sider the beauty 
of them. In bloom 
from June until 
frost. 


1 have over 300 varieties 
Send for List 
also 


Delphinium and Iris 


— 


W. F. SCHMEISKE, Box 8, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Flower Lovers 
Calendar 


for September 
The Madonna Lily 


or L1] Candidum 
must be plaated in 
September, as 2 
„ Fall growth is nec- 
wr essary to Insura 
next summer's rich- 
est bloom. Small 
bulbs giva no ost- 
Isfactioo. 


Detivery Included 
in price. 


PLANT NOW for 
early flowers, 
Freeslaa, Oxalia, 
French Hyscinths, 
Lil Harisii, etc. 
Our Fall Bulb 
Book Is 2 Gemi 
Send for it 


H. H. BERGER & CO. 
70 Warren St., NewYork 


Double Valne This Month 


Thia unusual “get acquainted” offer enables 
you to provide for a lovely display of Early 
Single Tulips at almost no cost. Tbe regular 
price for these bulbs is 100 for $1.00, but 1 
will aead double value: 200 good plump bulbs, 
well mixed ag to color, all for only $1.00, if 


you mention thie paper. 
factory bulbs guaranteed, 


CLARENCE B. FARGO 


Freachtowa, N. J. 


Order now. Satis- 


Desk 7 


Other Speciols : 50 Hyacinths or 100 Narcissus 
—double value for only $1.00. 


Fire Proof Steel Buildings 


Partable in Method of Erectioa 


ALL PURPOSES ONE STORY 
Garages, Cottages, Sleeping Psvilions, Boat Houses 
ett. Erecte 


Ask For 
Catalog O“ 


C. D. Pruden Co., Baltimore, Md. 


“ff i -to prevent infection of small wounds 
for purposes of personal hygiene use 


LISTERINE 


The Safe Antiseptic 


HOUSE THAT COMBINES 
PERMANENCE WITH BEAUTY 


Perce that meets every 
practical requirement for a 
real home and at the same time de- 
notes an independence of thought 
in architectural design. These are 
the results many home builders 
have obtained by using Medusa 
Woterproofed White Portland Cement 
in construction. Medusa White is used 
in the same way as ordinary Portland 
—from which it differs in no respect 
except in its pure white color. 


It builds the house for permanence— 
keeps out the rain and snow—makes the 
walls absolutely watertight and im- 
roves with age. Medusa White 
ouses sland out as symbols of prac- 
tical foresight and good taste. hey 
blend perfectly with their natural sur- 
roundings. They have character—dis- 
tinctiveness—individuality. 


If you can't get the Medusa Products in 
your town, send us your dealer’s name. 


“The Medusa White House”—a little 
hooklet which will show you some of 


Medusa While for exterior and interior 
decorations of all sorts. Write for it 
today. 


MEDUSA 


WHITE PORTLAND CEMENY 


SANDUSKY PORTLAND CEMENT 
COMPANY 
Room N-8, Engineer’s Building, Cleveland, O. 


Worcester Country Ctub 
Worcester, Mass. 
L. W. Briggs Co., 
Architects 


the rich effects to be ohtained by using (m 


Hide Your Garage 


Why look out on bare walts or 
your nelghbora’ wash flapping In 


the breeze? A row of IMMicks’ 
Hardy Evergreens will sereen un- 
nightly views, Improve the land- 
ges pe and giva plesaing color alt 
yenr 'rnund. 

Splendid trees, dense follage, strong 
roots. We transplant and guarantee 
to grow. The enst is so Htio It will 
aurbrise you. Write fur booklet. 


HICKS NURSERIES 
Bor Q, Westbury, L. I. Pheoe 68 


Pot Grown 
Strawberry Plants 


Pot grown Strawberry Plants if 
planted now will furnish a good 
crop of fine berries next season. 


The plants we offer are all well 
grown, true to name and healthy 
stock, 


For new varieties and 11705 description 
ace our Fall Catalogue. TAILED FREE, 
Send a postal for it. 


W. E. MARSHALL & CO, 
166 W. 23d Street New York 


Holland Bulbs 


Beantiful and desirable varieties 
in Darwin, and other fine Tulips, 
Hyacinths, Narcissi, etc. 


Peonies and Iris 


In Fine Clumps 


Plant These Now 


PRICES NOT INFLATED 
QUALITY THE BEST 
PROMPT SERVICE 


Let Us Send Our Catalogue 


FRANKEN BROTHERS 


Grand Avenue 


Deerfield 2: : IIIInois 


Red Japan Maple 


Small tree of beautiful 
color. Very picturesque 
among other trees. From 


$2.00 up. 
Hydrangea Arborescens 


Hills of Snow 


Flowers profusely in 


midsummer, When all 
other shrubs have ceased 
to bloom. 50c each. 


The Morris 
Nursery Co. 
West Chester 


Penna. 


Write for Illustrcted Catalogue 


Krelage’s Darwin Tulips 
direct from the sole originators 


Complete bulb ca:utog free on request 
J. A. de Veer, 100 William St., New York 


eee 


Irises, Lilies and Japanese 
Garden Specialties 


AVE a garden of Irises, the most 
beautiful hardy perennial. We 
have almost 600 varieties, one of 
the largest stocks and acreage of Irises 


in this country. 


SPECIAL OFFERS—IRISES 
12 different fine varieties $2.00 
25 different fine varieties 
2 varieties each of Dwarf, Inter- 
mediate, Germanica, Siberian, 
Japanese and Beardless Irises, 
flowering from April until Au- 
gust (12 plants) 2.00 
25 fine varieties Irises, 3 Shasta 
Daisies (Alaska, huge flower- 
ing) 4 fine varieties Day Lilies, 
3 8088 flowering from April 
until October (all perennials) .. 5. 00 
Order and plant perenniala now. Cata- 
loguo of Irises, Day Lilles, Japsnese 


Lilles, Japanese Tree Peonies, etc., 
free. 


RAINBOW GARDENS 


1980 Montreai Avenue 


eee 
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= St. Paui 22 Minn. 
eee, 


AU 


— at AR 


MODER 


GREENHOUSES 


All Types and Sizes 
One Quality Only—the Highest 


Send for story of the LUTTON curved 
cove rust-proof V-Bar Greenhouse and 
a sample V-Bar section. 


WM. H. LUTTON CO. zee ieS 
Horticultural Architects and Greenhouse Builders 
COLD FRAMES 


Cow POTERY 


GIVES the ESSENTIAL TOUCH 


Flower Box No, 609. 9% x 23 in. $7.00 


HIS charming Renaissance piece 
with growing plants will give de- 
lightful touch to any room, 
Galloway Pottery is everlasting 
stony gray Terra Cotta for use in the 
garden and home. A pleasing variety 
of Vases, Pots, Bird Fonts, Sun-dials, 
Benches and other artistic pieces can 
be offered. 


GALLOWAY TERRA COFTA ©, 
3218 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. 


Rugs of the Heathen Chinee—And Others 
(Continued from page 33) 


also desirable in their durability and 
in the character of their patterns. 
Referring once more to the bath- 
room rug, there is great variety and 
yet few novelties this year. The 
usual pink and white and blue and 
white washable bath mats are only 
varied by the cotton mats with col- 
ored centers on a cream field, with 
conventionalized flowers in black as 
a decoration, and by the large block 
patterns in contrasting colors—black 
and white being the most daring when 
used against white marble or tiles. 
The hand-braided oval rag rugs, in 
which blue or pink alternates with a 
correspondingly light color, are also 
attractive for the bathroom, but 


when the coloring is more varied in 
character and black is introduced as 


‘a distinct note, they are better placed 


in a Colonial bedroom or on a paint- 
ed hall floor in a country house. 
These are no longer difficult to ob- 
tain, as their popularity has marked 
their introduction into the gerieral 
stock of almost every large store 
dealing in carpets and rugs. The 
colors, too, have become lighter, be- 
cause they are now made from se- 
lected material rather than from the 
somewhat somber assortment of rags 
that invariably constituted the sup- 
ply of the country weaver, hy whom 
they were originally made. These rag 
rugs of today are well worth having. 


The Gentle Art of Hanging Pictures 
(Continued from page 41) 


if it contains a seated figure. Gains- 
borough complained of that, threat- 
ening to bolt the Royal Academy if 
they did it to him again; they did, 
and out he got. 

Don’t arrange pictures in such a 
way that one of them lords it over 
all the rest. 

Don’t bring a bold, vivid color- 
scheme too near a symphony in semi- 
tones. Dodge MacKnight and Whist- 
ler make villainous neiglibors. 

Don't risk putting water-colors, 
prints, autotypes, and oil paintings in 
the same room without a previous 
vigil of prayer and fasting. 

Don’t hang pictures on a patterned 
wall paper. Wood makes a charming 
background. So does grass-cloth in 
dull tones. In general, the duller the 
better. 

Don't be impatient. Experienced 
hanging-committees hang, re-hang, 
then hang again, and still again, begin 
over, take a vacation, and hang, hang, 
hang till at last things look right. 

Don't bring a picture too near a 
window—but here we must pause and 
delve a little among principles of 
light and optics. 

“Just what happens?” I asked. Mr. 
Hazard replied, “The light bleaches 
it.“ Precisely. Visit the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts some morning, 
stroll through the Japanese rooms 
and notice those wonderful blue 
vases. A matchless blue. Luminous. 
Startling. The blue of the Mediter- 
ranean or of a butterfly’s wing is 
nothing to it. Then notice the light- 
ing—every window covered with Jap- 


anese paper. What a lesson! Off- 
hand, one would say, “The brighter 
the light, the brighter the color,” but 
it is not so. Up to a certain point, 
sunshine heightens color. Beyond 
that point, it “bleaches” it and some- 
thing preventive must be done. 

So much for day, but how shall 
you manage at night? Electric bulbs, 
of the usual sort, shine yellow and 
falsify a color-scheme while lighting 
certain pictures too brilliantly and 
others not enough. Well, then, hide 
the bulbs within an overhead “cove,” 
distribute them at will, use the new 
nitrogen light, tint it to suit, and ob- 
tain a soft, diffused radiance very 
“sympathetic” and soul-satisfying. If 
oil paintings glisten at the top, wash 
them with buttermilk. 

A lot of fuss and trouble. Granted. 
Nothing sensational to show for it. 
Again granted. Rows with Maisie, 
perhaps, and seasons of inner tumult, 
questionings, despair. It pays, 
though. By hanging your pictures 
with a view to reasonableness, com- 
position, advantageous lighting, and 
especially the emotional effect, you 
gain a total result exquisite in its 
harmony, refinement, and restful 
charm. It will civilize Maisie. It 
will delight you. Without a jarring 
note anywhere, home becomes doubly 
refreshing. Moreover, it speaks for 
standards. You make the house, but 
at the same time the house makes 
you. For, while home is a place we 
crawl into at sundown, it is also a 
place we go out from each morning. 
We take its influence with us. 


Your All-Year Garden 
(Continued from page 50) 


Early this month you should make 
a survey of your vegetable garden 
and also of your flowers and decide 
what things in each you will want 
to save for the winter. The treat- 
ment of plants from the garden into 
the greenhouse or residence is cov- 
cred at length elsewhere in this issue. 
Some of your vegetables such as 
tomatoes, sweet corn, melons, squash, 
cucumbers and beans will need at- 
tention before there is danger from 
the first frost. Be sure to save what 
you care to keep of those things be- 
fore the earliest date on which frost 
can be expected in your vicinity. If 
there are several cold nights about 
the time the first frost usually occurs, 
it is sometimes quite safe to count 
upon a few weeks or so of subsequent 
good weather. Often immature to- 
matoes may be picked and ripened 
up gradually in clean straw in a cold 
frame or dry room. Melons, cucum- 
ber, egg-plants and peppers may be 
kept in the same way. Sweet corn 
may be saved for several days by 
cutting and shocking it just before 


frost. Green beans may be canned 
or pickled, or the dry beans of most 
garden varieties are good for baking 
or to use in soup. 

The half-hardy vegetables such as 
cabbage, cauliflower, beets, carrots, 
celery, potatoes and turnips may be 
left unliarvested until there is danger 
of continued cold weather. Lettuce 
may be left in the ground quite a 
while after the first black frost by 
protecting it with loose meadow hay 
put on both sides to a depth of sev- 
eral inches. Onions, of course, should 
be thoroughly dried and stored in an 
airy place until danger of very cold 
weather, when they can be moved to 
the cellar or storeroom. In harvest- 
ing potatoes and other root crops ex- 
pose them to the sun only Jong enough 
to dry before storing them. Salsify 
and turnips may remain in the ground 
until there is danger of their being 
frozen in, and enougli can be left for 
use in the spring. Kale and Brussels 
sprouts can be left in the ground un- 
til they are used up, as freezing does 
not injure them to any extent. 
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SHARONWARE 


BIRD BATH 


made of frost proof Artifieisl Stone, 17 in. 
across, 6 in. high. rice (F. O. B., N. X.) 
includes crating ehier ge $4.00 


Send for catalog Illustrating many other in- 
teresting pieces of garden furniture. 


SHARONWARE WORKSHOP, 86 Lexington Ave., New York 


MARBLE MANTELS 
BENCHES, CONSOLES 
FOUNTAINS, SUN DIAL 
& HERMES PEDESTALS 


S. KLABER & CO. 


126 W. 34th ST., N. Y. 
Established 1849 


—has increased the popularity of the 
Stucco-finished home, because It 1s 
the one background for stucco or 
cement that holds without cracking or 
crumbling as long es the house stands. 
Bishopric Board contains nothing that 
will corrode. 

Get free sample and book *Built on The 
Wisdom of Ages.“ 

THE MASTIC WALL BOARD & 

ROOFING CO. 


783 Eate Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


ANCHOR POST | 
IRON AND WIRE 


FENCES 
NTRANCE GATES 


£5 4. 2 j 7 
CATALOGUE ON EACH SUBJECT 
ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
II Cortlandt Street (13th Floor), New York 9 
ee 
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PARIS 


An Unusual Collection of 
Old French and. English 
Works of Art, Furniture, 


Tapestries, Porcelains, 


hia nn 


China and Glassware 


FU 


Pair of Old Wrought Iron 
Torcheres with Candleholders 


nm 


H. KOOPMAN & SON 


16 EAST FORT VSIXTH STREET 
NEW YORK’ 
Opposite Ritz-Carlton Hotel 


CT TT 


Miss SWIFT 
II EAST SSTH STREET 
NEW YORK l 


INTERIOR 
: DECORATING 


ne 


i! all Hii 


VYOURNITORE, HANGINGS 
MATERIALS, WALL ANID 
¥LOOR COVERINGS 


ALSO 


UNIQUE DECORATIVIE ARTICLES 
SUrrTABLE FOR AL ONTERIORS 


M Pht 


FIREPLACE IN MISS SWIFT’S ENTRANCE HALL 


ME T 1 lail sgl N g sapan vi 1 e N a a e Ne Le Te N UI I i ES) ETA iS 


With which is incorporated Sep yee 
American Homes é Sardens QY 4 
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HOUSE PLANNING 


There are two leading questions in house 
planning: what kind and size of house do 
you want, and how much can you afford 
to spend? Before these are settled a lot 
of deciding and changing and deciding 
again must be done. To help you in this 
quandary the next issue will be devoted to 
planning the house. 


It will consider the unburnable house, 
the tiny house for two, the middle size 
suburban house and the large country 
house. It will tell you how to read and 
visualize plans, how to enlarge the house 
already built, how to furnish the kitchen, 
how to build and finish the walls, and will 
show nine rooms in the Little Portfolio 
that may give valuable decoration ideas. 


@The garden about the house, which 
should be planned at the same time as the 
building, will be touched on from various 
angles. But, if your particular problem is 
not touched upon in this number, write us 
and let us solve it by letter. 


@ We cannot design your house for you, 
but we can suggest ways which will help 
you formulate an idea for your house. 
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This is what a pergola is—a progress from the shelter of a man-made house 

to the open spaces of a Nature-made garden, a transition from the changing to 

the unchanging, a middle passage where one may enjoy an almost perpetual 
dian summer 
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HY, it's sim- 
ple enough. 

All one does is 
plant the things, let 
them lie over win- 
ter, and enjoy their 
parti-colored bloom 
in April or May. 
They grow, to be 
sure—every well 
regulated plant does, 
theoretically ; there's 
nothing surprising 
about that. The fall 
planted garden pro- 
duces better than the 
spring planted be- 
cause—well, it does. 

Coming right 
down to actual facts, 
though, what is the 
true reason for sub- 
jecting bulbs, shrubs 
and certain seeds to 
the rigors of a sea- 
son whose severity 
checks all visible 
signs of growth? 

Is the answer to 
be found alone in 
the so-called “ad- 
vance start” which 
the roots attain be- 
fore the frost grips 
them and hardens 
the surrounding soil 
until even backward 
growth would be 
quite impossible ? 

Or is there some- 


thing else, some 
more subtle cause 
which is but little 


understood ? 


“MOTHER EARTH” 


: Frankly, it may 
well be doubted 
whether the full 
merit of fall plant- 
ing lies in the visible 
advantage of extra 
root deyelopment, or 
of being in the right 
place at the right 
time. The authori- 
ties tell us that the 
object is to encour- 
age the lower and 
discourage the upper 
growth; thus the first energies of the plant 
are devoted to forming a large root system, 
obviously desirable when the stimulus of 
returning spring rouses it to the supreme 
effort of flower production. Furthermore, 
everything will be in place and ready when 
the first stir of renewed activity is felt deep 
in the earth. No time will be wasted then; 
every effort will be directed along the short- 
est road to quick and natural results. 

Very good and very true, but look a little 
further into the matter. 
From time immemorial it has been the 


time. 


Proving the Analogies 


ROBERT S. LEMMON 


With shrubs, trees and flowers the great point is that the fall is their natural planting 


Only after a winter sojourn in the soil could a bulb bed attain such sturdy growth 


as in the planting above 


custom of men to speak of “Mother 
Earth.” Strength of mind and body, a 
mental and physical healing and revivify- 
ing, come from close contact with the soil. 
“Back to the land” has become a trite phrase 
in its customary usage, yet proofs are not 
lacking to show that its principle is sanely 
practical. Men and women innumerable 
have turned to the soil as a last resort and 
found the health they sought. Should one 
care for less convincing testimony, there is 
the never-to-be-forgotten heroic myth of 
Antzus, who, in his combat with Hercules, 
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Between Plants and People derived fresh 
and Demonstrating the Reasons for Fall Planting 


strength each time 
his foot touched the 
earth; and there are 
those to-day who 
contend that daily 
companionship with 
the soil is a remedy 
for many ills. In- 
deed, many intensc- 
ly practical people 
experience a definite 
feeling of rejuve- 
nated power as a re- 
sult of merely lying 
on their backs on a 
close clipped lawn. 
Since this truly 
“motherly” power of 
the earth, at least in 
an indirect way, is 
an undisputed fact 
in so far as it affects 
human beings whose 
closest connection 
with the soil is to 
walk upon it, how 
much greater must 
be the influence on 
those organisms 
which derive their 
sustenance from 
constant contact 
with it? Place the 
whole subject on a 
basis of scientific 
chemistry, a simple 
conversion of soil 
elements into plant 
tissue if you will; 
but are you sure that 
the explanation is 
entirely adequate? 


A Human ANALOGY 


Precisely as a long 
childhood filled with 
wholesome associa- 
tions and activities 
makes for a strong 
and well rounded 
maturity, so does an 
unhurried period of 
contact with the 
earth fit the seed to 
produce the perfect 
plant. Force the 
childs natural de- 
velopment, and you 
risk losing a well 
balanced man or woman; force the em- 
bryonic plant unduly, and allied results tend 
to be the outcome. Even though immediate 
effects may be attained, something will be 
lost in subsequent vitality and long life. 

In a state of nature the fall planted gar- 
den is the general rule in temperate re- 
gions. First the flower, then the seed ma- 
turing during the late spring or early sum- 
mer and dropping to the ground to lie un- 
productive until spring. There is no haste, 
no forcing. Buried under the snow and’ 
slush, protected in a measure from sudden 
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changes by the natural mulch of fallen 
leaves and withered grasses, slowly, me- 
thodically, the tiny seed is preparing. 
Though dormant it is not dead. As a 
sleeper stores up strength for the day’s 
work, so the seed or bulb draws from the 
soil the power which will enable it to give 
vigorous response to the call of the warm- 
ing earth. We accept the wonderful magic 
which underlies all growth; may we not be- 
lieve that the germ of life in the heart of 
the seed finds strength in the soil other than 
is brought to it by rootlets and the power of 
absorption and conversion? 

But, you say, there are countless flowers 
and vegetables whose seeds, if allowed to 
lie thus from warmth to warmth, will never 
produce at all. True, but are these varie- 
ties in a perfectly natural situation? 

For centuries horticulturists have been 
experimenting, striving to produce new 
sorts, new characteristics, greater adapta- 
bility to climatic differences. Exotic plants 
have been transported from their natural 
environments, cross-fertilized, radically al- 
tered and developed. Under the influence 
of man’s cultivation their original habits in 
many cases have been so changed that to- 
day, if left to their own devices, they would 
literally perish in a month. Obviously, these 
plants are not truly natural, either in them- 
selves or in their surroundings. 


Meppiinc WITH NATURE 


We owe too much to these far-seeing ex- 
perimenters to suggest that their work has 
been anything but a boon and a great public 
service. On the other hand, especially as 
it concerns our indigenous plants, meddling 
with Nature’s processes can easily be car- 
ried to excess. As an example of this, let 
me cite an experiment in peach culture. 

A peach pit, of course, is composed of 
two entirely distinct parts: the outer hard 


Even while the snow is on the ground the tulip is strength- 
ening itself for the great spring push. Before the snow has 
wholly disappeared the stalks are up 


shell, which is simply a 
protective covering, and 
the inner kernel wherein 
lies all the life of the 
tree to be. In the natu- 
ral course of events the 
pit lies on the ground all 
winter, absorbing moist- 
ure and splitting open in 
the following spring to 
allow thc kernel to take 
root as it should. 

Following out certain 
studies in plant propa- 
gation one investigator 
conceived the idea of 
eliminating this long 
dormant period by tak- 
ing the pits of fully ma- 
tured peaches, cracking 
them open at once and 
placing the kernels di- 
rectly in the soil. Thus 
he thought to gain an ad- 
vantage of some six 
months over the usual 
method of planting. 

The results were in- 
teresting and not unex- 
pected in the light of 
what has already been 
said. The kernels 
sprouted quickly, grew 
to small trees. But there 
the success of the experi- 
ment ended. In spite of 
all that could be done for 
them the trees never really flourished. They 
lacked stamina, lacked stature, lacked pro- 
ductiveness. Their childhood had been cut 
short, and in maturity they fell far below 
normal in every respect. 

One may be justified in asking why, if 
this exposure to months of severe weather 
is essential to the complete success of some 
seeds, it does not benefit 
all which are indigenous 
to the particular region 
under consideration. 
Why the winged seeds 
of the maples, for in- 
stance, should sprout 
within a few weeks of 
the time they flutter to 
the ground, and why the 
nut trees and the pit 
fruits demand that their 
seeds be subjected to the 
rigors and changes of the 
winter months. 


THE GARDEN ASLEEP 


The superficial 
answer, of course, is 
that the maple seeds are 
soft and would rot un- 
less they rooted prompt- 
ly, while the others are 
protected from the ele- 


ments by their hard 
outer shells. To find the 
real answer, however, 


one must delve deep into 
the mysteries of the 
plant kingdom, deeper 
than anyone has yet 
gone or, perhaps, will 
ever go and return with 
any definite report. 

So, at the last, we 
must come back to the 
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known facts of the fall-made garden. With 
shrubs, trees and flowers the great point 
is that fall is their natural planting time. 

In order to attain the greatest success 
the established plant must not know it is 
being moved. Just as surely as you try 
to shift them in the spring, every one is 
instantly aware of the fact. For long be- 
fore there is a sign of spring growth above 
ground, everything is awake. If you come 
along and with a spade oust a plant from 
its snug home, and plump it into another 
that does not fit at all, there is bound to 
ensue that interval which human beings ex- 
perience after a change of residence—an 
interval of getting settled, adjusted. Just 
as this moving interrupts all normal human 
activities, so it does with the plant’s; and 
not really until “night” comes again and 
the plants go to sleep and wake in the 
spring all settled are things right. 

By shifting or transplanting them in the 
fall, in other words, you steal a march on 
them; they are asleep then and you can 
quietly and gently lift them out of their 
beds and tuck them into others, and they'll 
never know. And old Winter Weather will 
help conceal your trick by freezing and 
packing the soil in about the roots and 
rootlets almost exactly as it was, so once 
again they have a perfect fit. Then when 
spring comes again there will be no dis- 
turbance and no readjusting. 

Shut away from the wind and snow, over- 
laid with a coverlet of leaves, the plants’ 
rest will be perfect. “But it musn’t be too 
warm a coverlet, else things will waken pre- 
maturely. Everything slumbers locked in 
the strong arms of winter, in an icy em- 
brace that is, ideally, never relaxed an in- 
stant. Yet untimely warmth of sunlight 


weakens this strong, safe clasp; and then 
the slumbers are restless, and—don’t you 
see ?—bad dreams, nightmares, broken rest 
and a dull, tired out awakening.” 
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A naturalized planting of narcissi, having weathered the 
rigors of winter, springs up to give the first splashes of 


color to the early garden 


October, 1916 
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A PLEA FOR PERSONALITY IN THE DECORATION OF ROOMS 


Which Also Regards Mere 
Good Taste as Far Too 
Commonplace 


B. RUSSELQRHERTS 


ERTAINLY its possession of good 
taste is not the most interesting thing 
about a modern home. i 
We all have good taste to-day; in fact, 
the world is suffering from a surfeit of 
good taste, not only in decoration, but also 
in dress, in literature, and in social conduct. 
Every chorus girl knows that she must not 
wear strawberries embroidered all over a 
gown; every clerk has been informed that 
he must not ask a spinster her age or an 
ingenue what she “does”; every housewife 
believes in gray or taupe for walls, ivory 
tints for ceilings and dull flat toned rugs. 
No, good taste is altogether too wide- 
spread to be important. The atrocities of 
the last generation are already historic and 
we must find a new battle ground on which 
to marshal our forces of artistic progres- 
sivism. Their individuality is unquestioned. 


PERSONALITY PLUS 


I believe this is to be found in the field 
of personality. I believe we are going to 
discover that personality is one of the most 
interesting things in the world and that it 
is lacking, not only in our male evening 
dress, but in most women’s attire as well, 
and especially in our house decoration. 
Such a condition is an almost inevitable re- 
sult of too much good taste, 

Our magazines have been shouting dull 
backgrounds into our ears until few people 
embark on wall decoration; our Elsie De 
Wolfes, myriad in number, have been ex- 
horting us to suitability in furnishing until 
we tremble at the thought of anything 
bizarre, of that saving grace which exists at 
times in things magnificently inappropriate. 

We have become worshippers at the 
shrine of eternal sameness. 

As a matter of fact, I could take you to- 
day to twenty apartments, spend half an 
hour in each, and then defy you to tell me 
definitely which was which. 

Is it not time then to call a halt, to find 
out whether we have not something nobler 
to learn than this unexampled glorification 
of the undeniably comomnplace? 


Tue Mission oF Mission 


Let us consider for a moment Mission 
furniture, which came into being as a bit 
of much needed revolt against Victorianism, 
with its red and green libraries filled with 
gewgaws and its drawing rooms of pink and 
cream, with gold, gold téte-a-téte and curio 
cabinets. It was a sensible style, the Mis- 
sion, straight in line, firm, usable, comfort- 
able, hygienic. It taught us a good lesson 
which we learned with much avidity. But 
now, it seems to me, we have passed beyond 
this kindergarten stage of culture, or if we 
have not, we must try to pass it by. The 
Mission is not the grand finality of all good 
sense; nor is the recent renaissance of in- 
terest in the antique, with its collecting of 
Colonial specimens on the one hand, its re- 
producing of revered old English and Ital- 
ian workmen on the other. 

The production of rooms in period can 


No effort was made to express a particular style in this living-room, comfort and con- 


venience being the desiderata. 
damask. Rug is blue Chinese, walls, tan. 


never be a worthy end in itself, but merely 
a means for the expression of present day 
personality. Some people, even now, are 
adequately expressed by the style of Chip- 
pendale, or Adam, or, for that matter, per- 
haps Rameses II. But most people require 
for their true expression (if they would 
bother to find it out instead of imitating 
their neighbors) some combination of his- 
toric styles, subtly welded together, or some 
new style, undreamed of by the genius of 
antiquity, but perhaps produceable by the 
genius of to-day. Who knows? 

At all events, we generally find the most 


The davenport is in blue velvet and wing chair in blue 


The bronzes and floor pillow are rcgrcttable 


character in rooms which vary from his- 
toric models, in the forming of which the 
occupant has made a study of himself, or 
his decorator has done this for him, with 
the result that he revels in delight over 
everyone of his possessions, from his arm- 
chair for reading to his alabaster inkwell. 
These rooms are rarer than a day in June 
or any other month and when found are to 
be treasured. Visitors may not concur in 
the owner’s opinion of them, but what mat- 
ter? They are adequate backgrounds for 
the people who spend their time chiefly in 
them. That is the requirement for a room 


Distinct personality is shown in this corner of a paneled living-room. The table is inlaid 


William and Mary bearing gold candlesticks and a polychrome Italian bust. 


The wing 


chair is covered with a violet linen 
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For cards or to serve as a reception room this little corner is expressive and yet simple. 


Thoroughly modern in decoration and yet moderate in cost. 
Walls and rugs are orange 


black decorations. 


as well as for a gown or a person’s vocabu- 
lary. 

The rooms which form the illustrations 
for this paper are pronounced to be of this 
sort by the folk who live in them and with 
their consent are published here for the 
first time. They speak for themselves. 


CRYSTALLIZING PERSONALITY 


It may be a matter of interest to attempt 
to construct the personality of people from 
the photographs of the rooms which they 
use, but it is one of those things that lies 
outside the function of this magazine. 
Naturally crystallizing personality is a proc- 
ess which the decorator must continually 
employ, and he must be considerable of a 
psychologist to do it successfully. After 
all, the only means at his command for solv- 
ing the puzzle of his clients’ characters are 
their conversation, their dress, their friends 
and the quarters they are living in when he 
meets them. Most of his deductions must 
be based upon the last named source, and 
even this may be a cause of error, for hun- 
dreds of people live in houses they abomi- 
nate and amid surroundings created for 
them years ago when the development of 
their taste was in its infancy. 

However, all these questions are techni- 
cal and lie beyond our province. It must 
be sufficient if we present to readers strong- 
ly personalized dwellings, and let them set- 
tle what they will with regard to the per- 
sonalities expressed. A small portion of 
such a home is, I think, illustrated in the 
foyer corner, with its two floor candlesticks 
and Renaissance chest. These are in light 
blue, decorated with gold, against a floor 
of black and ivory, giving the effect of mar- 
ble tiles, but really painted directly on the 
inlaid floor provided by the apartment. The 
candlesticks are partly velvet covered. The 
chest is decorated in the front with a colored 
panel and surmounted by a mulberry pillow, 
while over it hangs an engraving by Pira- 
nesi, attached to the picture moulding by 


The furniture is white with 


a blue silk cord with tassels. We can find 
in this hallway at the same time a sufficient 
suggestion of formality, and yet an element 
of informality that is interesting. 

The corner in the paneled living-room is 
a characteristic patch by itself. It shows 
an inlaid William and Mary table with gold 
candlesticks and a polychrome Italian bust, 
two tiny pictures on the wall, a floor lamp 
with a striped taffcta shade, a linen covered 
violet wing armchair, a violet velvet foot- 
stool, a low child’s chair, covered in blue 
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velvet, the table cover in tan stretched across 
the low coffee table with its black and white 
service. Surely this is a sufficient variety 
in a small space, but the harmony is satis- 
factory, though one must note that, as fre- 
quently happens, the contrast between the 
pale cream ceiling and the deep ivory walls 
is greater than it ought to be. 

The second living-room has certain inter- 
esting features, among them, the effect of 
wood paneling provided on the wall by its 
treatment of squares made with wood 
moulding and then painted and enameled. 
There are bookcases at both ends of the 
sofa, only one showing in the photograph, 
and this comfortable piece and its armchair 
are both blue velvet, against a blue rug and 
blue overcurtains. Close to the window is 


(Continued on page 64) 


A strongly personalized foyer. The floor 
is painted black and ivory. Floor candles 
and chest are light blue and gold 


One of the interesting features of this living-room is the effect of wood paneling afforded 


by treating the walls with moulding. Arm chairs and sofa are in blue velvet. 


and curtains are blue. 


The rugs 


Gold Japanese gauze has been used against the windows 


October, 1910 15 


Termed a club chair, but suitable for any living-room, 
is one stuffed with hair and with down upholstery. 
In muslin, $120. Any covering supplied 


The curved arms 
of this rattan 
panelled Hepple- 
white model pro- 
vide room and 
comfort. 891.50 


Wide arms, cordu- 
roy covering and 
loose cushion seat 
all conspire for 
comfort in this 
type. $92 


The low stipper 
chair with soft 
| muslin cushion 
f covered in ehintz 
b is an important 
adjunct to the 
modern bedroom. 
$27 


Carved mahogany 
along Chippendale 
lines of comfort. 
Upholstery is 
wool embroidery 
on tete de negre 
tapestry. $145 


» The very essence of comfort. Covered in 


Roomy and deep, or, to be eract, 32” 


black and brown striped denim, uphol- high, 35” wide, 51” deep, covered in 
stered in moss and hair; oil-tempered satecn, $95. It may be ordered in any 
springs. 32” high, 40” wide. $47.50 finish or stain to meet individual needs | 


An Itatian peasant 

chair of carved walnut. chair is comfortable. 

As shown, $25. Can be Hard wood, rush seat, 

reproduced far same decorated. It comes for 
sum $12 


COMFORTABLE CHAIRS 


This picking out comfortable chairs for thousands o 
readers was hasardous. Three persons tried them: a wil- 
lowy . a me dium furniture expert, ond a portly 
editor. ey were comfortable to all three. The Secret 
The chairs were sturdy—you weren't afraid of their disin- 
tegrating beneath you; roomy—didn't pinch your sides; 
3 < and thesr upholstery looked like a standing welcome. 

A living-room chair of Chippendale lines if you would care to have these examples of concen- For the bedroom or living-room comes a 


` a ted ort in your home, write HOUSE & GARDEN i . 
upholstered in a blue Chippendale silk nee Fie ae New Lork City. We will furnish small chair upholstered in moss and hair 


damask, or other shades, $100 the names of the shops or conduct the purchase. covered with striped denim. $17 
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The garden is laid out on a main axis which terminates in a pool and pergola, and 
a cross axis which has been reserved for a rose garden and which terminates in a 
graduated, curved exedra of brick with marble copings. In the central panel is set 
a marble fountain. Ivy grown in large pots is trained up on the brick. The pave- 
nent is tiled in panels marked by marble strips. A bench on either side completes 
the composition 


@Harry Coutant 
Dolphins support the upper bowl and in 
turn spout into the lower basin. This 
fountain was executed in marble 


The main axis terminates in a formal 
tapis vert at one end of which is a pool 
with a vine-clad pergola for background 


October, 1916 
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The pool is quite shallow, its main raison 

d'etre being that it constitutes a proper 

setting for the fountains, the work of 

Ulysses A, Ricci, and supplies the element 

of water necessary to any garden of pre- 
tentions 


THE GARDEN AT THE 

RESIDENCE of HARRIS 

FAHNESTOCK, ESQ., 
LENOX, MASS. 


LEWIS COLT ALBRO, architect 


From this view can be seen the layout of 

the garden—the tapis vert, pool and per- 

gola, and the cross aris bordered with 

privet, behind which is the rose garden 

that ends so beautifully in the curved 
exedra and wall fountain 
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IKE the proverbial work of 
woman, the work of the gar- 
dener is never done. Scarcely 
does the leaf sear and the fruit golden on the branch than the time 
comes for fall planting. Even now, in this season of harvest, must 
work be started for the harvests of next year. 

The earth is hungry. It is also bountiful; and if one would reap 
to-morrow he must sow to-day—sow and cultivate, bear patiently 
drought and torrential rains, fight tirelessly against devastating 
pest. With what net results? A few months of green, growing 
things, a few weeks of blossom, and a little harvest laid away. 

That is one harvest, and that is about the only harvest most 
people gather. There is another, a greater garnering of crops. 
And in these smoky, dreamy days of Indian summer we can garner 
it—more than ever grew on tree or bush. We can gather the 
wisdom of the garden, such as only simple minds can understand. 

The gardener may oftentimes be a fool, but he will be a divine 
fool. “Eyes and ears,” said Heracleitus, “are bad witnesses to 
those who have barbarian souls.” Most people judge by them and 
by them alone. The gardener ts otherwise, for his is not a barbar- 
ian soul. Rather is it a faint reflection of a divine paradox. His 
plough scars the soil that he may, in turn, heal the wound with flow- 
ers. He is ripe in a wisdom not to be read in books nor learned of 
men. Sitting at the feet of Nature he listens to words that are past 
understanding save one speak in her own tongue. 

It is said of mystics that they all speak the same language be- 
cause they all come from the same country. This also is true of 
gardeners. A clanny lot wherever you find them, their endeavors, 
ideals and compensations are quite different from what we ordin- 
arily visualize these things to be; but among themselves all is un- 
derstood. They hear flowers that sound and see notes that shine. 
Enraptured they listen to the great fugue of succeeding blossoms. 
Their harvest of wisdom is not merely a harvest of material ex- 
pediencies—of methods in propagating crops, of abolishing pests, 
of marketing goods and such. It is as intangible as the blue sky 
above and as far removed from the rush and competition of com- 
merce. It is an opening of the eyes which others cannot under- 
stand. “The tree which moves some to tears of joy,” says Blake, 
“is in the eyes of others only a green thing that stands in the way.” 


HE county fair is peculiarly 
an American institution. In 
other countries fairs are occasion 
of barter and sale, a survival of 
nomadic life when caravans 
brought in their cargoes of wares 
to be exchanged or sold. The 
great trading centers of the 
world almost invariably began 
as a cross-road place for a fair. 
Here in America the fair is a 
fete, a yearly opportunity to 
show how great a gardener or a 
farmer one can be. Sale is quite 
a secondary matter. The owner 
of the prize hog who bends 
proudly over the pen is not so 
anxious to sell him as he is for 
others to see him. The farmer’s 
wife who exhibits the gigantic 
dahlias is not putting them on the 
market. No Sir! She just wants 
the rest of folk to know that, 
when it comes to raising flowers, 
she is some pumpkin! 

Besides that, there is a lot to 
see at the county fair—horse 
races and the circus and acro- 
bats and exhibits from the state 
fisheries and the clothes the 
town folks are wearing, and 
one’s distant relatives who never 
show up except at a fair or a 
funeral, and the more intimate 
things such as certain staid and 
otherwise respectable members 
of the community who once a 
year concede the devil a few 
points and enjoy themselves at 
the scandalous side shows and 
the abounding cocoanut shies. 
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LOOKING TO HARVEST 
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HOUSES 


When you shall die and to the sky 
Serenely, delicately go, - 
Saint Peter, when he sees you're 


Will clash his keys and say: 
“Now talk to her, Sir Christopher ! 
And hurry! Michaelangelo! 
She wants to play at building, 
And you've got to help her play!” 


Every architect will help erect 
A palace on a lawn of cloud, 
With rainbow beams and a sunset roof, 
And a level star-tiled floor; 
And at your will you may use the skill 
Of this gay angelic crowd, 
When a house is made you will throw it down, 
And they’ll build you twenty more. 


For Christopher Wren and these other men 
Who used to build on earth 

Will love to go to work again, 
If they may work for you. 

“This porch,” you'll say, “should go this way!“ 
And they'll work for all they're worth, 

And they'll come to your palace every morning, 
And ask you what to do. 


And when night comes down on Heaven-town, 
(For there must be night up there) 

You will choose the house you like the best 
Of all that you can see: 

And its walls will glow as you drowsily go 
To your bed up the golden stair, 

And I hope you'll be gentle enough to keep 
A room in your house for me. 


HOUSE & GARDEN 


The country lives for that 
week and lives on its memory. 
And this is well. In the dull days 
of winter memories of those few, precious, frivolous hours come 
back with great refreshment memories of kindled pride and awe, 
of touch with the big, moving world, of feeling the pulse of things. 
To these folk of simple trudging lives the week comes as a plentiful 
harvest of respite and relief and fun, the fruit of a year’s labor. 

How it all started is casy to see. Communal pride is as old as 
the hills, and the county fair is nothing more than a grand exhibit 
of that pride. To be sure, other things have lent their aid to make 
it an established institution, the circus among them. For what 
would a fair be without a circus? In that respect the human 
curios and the bareback riders and the elephants and the kangaroos 
must share with the fields the gratitude of the countryside. Doubt- 
less the rustics of a thousand farms in this broad land, when they 
come to thank Providence for-bountiful crops, rarely fail to pray 
for blessings on the head of Barnum. And if they do, one hopes 
that God has a sense of humor! 

The local flower show is another worthy exhibition of com- 
munity pride and competition which has come to pass since the 
country grew to suburbs and the garden club took up the work 
which the grange once accomplished. It is a yearly movement that 
should be fostered with great care and tended with genuine enthus- 
iasm. No town is too small but it can have some sort of flower 
show, just as no town is too small but it can have a garden club. 
Begin with a nucleus of sincere gardeners who take pride in their 
flowers, and the town will soon see striking results. As in business, 
so in town beautifying, competition will work marvels cf individual 
endeavor. And what the county fair does for countryside folk, 
the flower show will do for dwellers in the suburbs. 


T Puis Bonsoir! 
So calls Columbine to Pierrot when the darkness of un- 
ending separation settles down upon their love. 

Et Puis Bonsoir! 

So call the Columbines of the garden to the Pierrot of kindlier 
days when the chill winter settles down upon the land. 

And that is all it is—Good night !—For the spring will come again 
with a good morrow. Meanwhile 
the garden must rest, must sleep. 
Leave it so. 

But why must it be so drab, 
this garden in its winter bed of 
leaf mulch and withered stalks? 
We have become slaves to the 
idea that a garden dies in winter, 
as we treat it as such. But why 
should the gardener leave her 
plots as though abandoning 
them forever? If it is but Good 
Night, then why not trick out her 
slumber place with those things 
Nature has provided for that 
very purpose? For Nature, the 
old dear, is as vain as any other 
woman. You never catch her in 
curl papers! Some day garden- 
ers will learn this secret of con- 
stant beauty. Some day they 
will come to appreciate the rare 
cheer of red and gold berries that 
cling to the berberis, euonymus 
and the climbing bitter-sweet all 
winter through; they will learn 
to enjoy the persistent greens of 
spruce and pine. 

These stand in a cheerly line, 
sentinels that watch over the 
garden while it sleeps, warding 
off the too impetuous wind and 
bracing their shoulders against 
sleet and snow. Like the apos- 
tles that old folks used to hang 
about their beds to keep watch 
and ward in the night hours, so 
do the evergreens and berried 
shrubs keep cheery vigil the win- 
ter through, symbols of that 
Power whose labors never cease 
an earnest of the spring. 
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Joyce KILMER. 
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Chittenden & Kotting, architects Photo by Gillies 
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Having walked down the paved pergola, that is shown on page 10, and passed 

through the grilled gate, you step into the garden. Here it is. The owner 

is J. H. Poole, Esq., and the garden is in Detroit—in the heart of a big, 
throbbing, bustling city. One can si arcely believe it 
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AMERICA 


For Which Collectors Are Ever on Watch Because of Their 


Intrinsic 


MONG collectors in 

this country there is 
an ever-increasing inter- 
est in things American. 
One of the most attrac- 
tive fields possible in this 
connection is that of fur- 
niture. Nearly everyone 
appreciates old furniture 
of good design and cares 
to know something of its 
history. America, both 
in Colonial times and in 
the period following the 
Declaration of Independ- 
ence, produced pieces of 
furniture of many sorts. 
Some of it was excellent, 
most of it was good and 
a little of it was wholly 
of an indifferent value. 
As table-makers the early 
American craftsmen 
showed their skill, and 
such examples of their work as are to be 
met with will not fail to attract the atten- 
tion of the alert collector, who, having a 
house, knows that, by some mysterious 
providence, no matter how small that house 
may be, there seems always room for and 
need for “just one more table” if the table 
is a find and of interest as an American 
antique of genuine authenticity. 

With tables, as well as with other pieces 
of furniture, the early American craftsmen 
who produced the finer examples did not 
allow themselves the departure from Euro- 
pean models that were sufficiently numerous 
with the American furniture makers by the 
close of the 18th Century and at the be- 
ginning of the 19th. Much furniture from 
England came into the Colonies, and later 
much French furniture. 

If we turn now to English reflections in 
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Merit of Staunch Construction and Virile 


TEALL 


GARDNER 


The very early American table was apt to be of a 
cumbersome type. 


This, a rugged piece of fine old 
chestnut, dates about 1650-1675 


A drop-leaf table of 
American design, exe- 
cuted in mahogany, 
circa 1750. Note the in- 
genious triangular drop 


American Queen Anne 

followed the English de- 

signs and decorative mo- 

tifs. This rectangular 

table was made 1725- 
1750 


An American William 
and Mary piece with 
saltire stretcher and 
exaggerated central pen- 
dant ornament. Maple 
and pine. 1690-1702 


Line 


American work, we shall 
find decidedly interesting 
comparisons. 

There is often little or 
nothing to mark early 
American pieces from 
their English prototypes. 
However, there was no 
“slumping” either in qual- 
ity of material, workman- 
ship or finish in American 
furniture. The Colonial 
cabinet-makers here were 
thorough and _ conscien- 
tious, although not always 
“artistic,” perhaps. Cer- 
tainly these craftsmen had 
at their command the 
finest w o o d s — maple, 
pine, walnut, birch, chest- 
nut, and the ships brought 
in much mahogany. Ex- 
tant examples of this 
early craftsmanship show 
at once the intrinsic merit of staunch con- 
struction and virile line that make them so 
much sought by collectors. 

Previous to 1776 we must expect Ameri- 
can native furniture to run parallel in style 
(with natural lagging tendencies, of course) 
to the English periods with which they are 
contemporary. In the earliest times of the 
Colonies, when voyages were few and far 
between, large shipments of furniture were 
not to be considered. As the wealth of the 
individual Colonists increased, luxuries 
came to hold a place in trade that they could 
not have held earlier. With the advent, too, 
of Colonial officials, fat of purse, sent over 
by the mother country, came articles to en- 
hance their comfort. One could be more 
contented with an easy chair than without, 
and little by little the rude bench furniture 
of the Pilgrims was locally developed (re- 
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verting to English patterns) to a more at- 
tractive and acceptable sort of furniture or 
was later augmented by importations. At 
the same thne this increased demand for 
cabinet-making invited English craftsmen to 
seek their fortunes in the new world, and 
before long a very respectable home indus- 
try, both North and South, was evolved. 


New ENGLAND CaBINET-MAKERS 


New England thrift (or perhaps it was 
conservatism) has fortunately preserved to 
us many pieces of early furniture, some of 
it dating back to King James II's time. 
These New England Jacobean pieces fol- 
low simple lines in general, with here and 
there a piece of ornate type. In the reigns 
of William and Mary and of Anne a rapidly 
increasing number of English craftsmen 
migrated to the Colonies. They helped here 
to perpetuate the styles of this period. It 
is not at all uncommon to meet with very 
fine examples of the Queen Anne period 
which were contemporaneously produced by 
American craftsmen; in fact, some of the 
New England cabinet-makers became so 
proficient that the products of their shops 
rivaled the output of British makers both 
in staunchness of construction and accuracy 
of contour. The well-proportioned cabriole 
legs of many pieces of this description ex- 
tant are as well designed as any of the 
examples then being produced in the 
mother country by the skilled English 
cabinet-makers. Naturally, the local 
Colonial production of Chippendale, 
Adam, Hepplewhite and Sheraton styles 
was supported by the affluence to which 
the Colonies attained. During the troubles 
of the Revolution the importation of ma- 
hogany by the Colonies was diverted by 
Great Britain. Substitutes, for the time 
(and this began to mark a decline, with 
fluctuations in the materials used) had 
to be found, such as that of the sweetgum 
tree, which in appearance and general 
character is very similar to mahogany, its 
distinguishing features being a slightly 
lighter color and grain. 


In New AMSTERDAM 


The Dutch influence seems less to have. 
entered the traditions of American fur- 
niture. A fair amount of furniture was 
imported by the Dutch of New Amster- 
dam from Holland and numerous authen- 
tic pieces of this Dutch furniture have 
come down to us, such, for instance, as 


in the period 1675 ta 1700 the American Jacobean 
designs were fairly faithful to their English proto- 
types, as shown by this gate-leg table which is still 

excellently preserved 


the gate-leg table which is preserved in 
the Manor House at Croton-on-Hudson. 
But local cabinet-makers soon came to blend 
features of the English styles with those of 
the Dutch designers and finally purely Eng- 
lish styles superseded the others. 

Still another local division of Colonial 
furniture was that introduced by those set- 
tlers known as the Pennsylvania Dutch. 
This type of “Dutch” must not be con- 
founded with the Dutch of New Amster- 
dam. Coming to Pennsylvania, these im- 
migrants brought with them their gaily 
painted peasant furniture, and in the early 
days of the colony they produced much of 
that ware for their own use. Hence their 
furniture cannot be said to have been a 
marketable product. Nor did examples of 
it stray far from the locality, save in those 
instances where the settlers emigrated to 
other -parts of the country. Stiff, conven- 
tional flowers and fruits, birds and decora- 
tive bands characterize the decorations. 
Pieces of this kind are still to be found in 
central and southeastern Pennsylvania, al- 
though the majority of the antiques extant 
consist of bridal chests and small boxes. 

In the North much of the early furni- 
ture, especially tables, was made of maple, 
pine and birch. Walnut, of course, was a 
great favorite, particularly with the earlier 


Among the types prevalent about 1700 was a 
simplified form of gate-leg table. This example 
is of birch 


1700. 
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cabinet-makers of Pennsylvania, where 
superb slabs of beautiful black walnut were 
milled from the wonderful old trees, that 
so soon disappeared through this demand. 

We must not be surprised to find so little 
early furniture of the South, for, despite 
the wealth and culture of Virginia, the 
Carolinas and Maryland in Colonial times, 
these Southern colonists were equally fash- 
ionable and discarded the old for the new 
before the dawn of the 19th Century, earlier 
than did the Northerners. A search of the 
Southern States will find scarcely one piece 
of Jacobean design. A hunt for original 
William and Mary will be equally fruitless, 
but in the case of Queen Anne many ex- 
cellent pieces will be found. 


Duncan PHYFE 


No story of American furniture, no mat- 
ter how brief, can be written without men- 
tioning the name of Duncan Phyfe, the New 
York cabinet-maker, whose artistic products 
justly won him the sobriquet of “The 
American Sheraton.” Due to his effort 
American collectors can find excellent ex- 
amples of designs made in this country. 

The period between 1795 and 1830 was 
marked by a persistent dislike for all 
things English, and an ardent admiration 
for things French, and this prejudice 

showed itself in the furniture. Ameri- 
can cabinet-makers adapted these French 
designs according to their lights, and the 
result was not always unsuccessful. At 
the very end of its influence the work 
sank to a low level of artistic merit. Be- 
fore that time it had known the apex of 
artistic line in the works of Phyfe, and if 
we are to judge American Empire, it 
were better to use the high standards set 
by his famous productions. 

The tables of this period were usually 
made with square ends, the dining tables 
being of the extension type having drop 
leaves and other leaves which could be 
inserted on pedestal tables. At this time 
center tables came into vogue. These 
were ordinarily circular in shape and 
usually supported on ornate pedestals ris- 
ing from a plinth supported on winged 
claw feet. Some of these tables were 
rectangular and some had double tops 
that folded out or could be turned up 
against the wall. The sofa tables of 
Phyfe’s design were oblong and had 
narrow drop leaves at both sides, the 
ends supported by the lyre motif. 
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An American drop-leaf table of maple and pine, 1675- 
The stretchers are lathe turned, the two bars 
being introduced to prevent the stretcher being used 


as a faot-rest 
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Paneling lends dignity to the English type of fireplace. The mantel is 
usually sct high, affording room for a large fireplace opening and broad 
` hearth, Wrought iron fixtures should be used 


Samuel McIntyre, of Salem, was one of 
the old architect-builders of Colonial 
times. His mantels follow Adam designs 


THE DECORATIVE 
FIREPLACE 


MARY H. NORTHEND 


HE evolution of the fireplace has been 
gradual. During the Middle Ages 
this feature occupied the center of the 
room, and the smoke was supposed to 
escape through a hole in the roof. When 
the built-in fireplace superseded this cen- 
tral structure, the hearth was set back 
against the wall, and a hood of stone or 
brick added, to help carry off smoke and 
keep out drafts. This hood, designed purely 
for utility, was wholly devoid of decoration. 
In England, the hood was soon replaced 
by the straight chimney-breast, but it was 
retained much longer in France and Italy, 
where its decorative possibilities were justly 
appreciated. Wood and stone were used in 
France, while the Italians worked in mar- 
ble. The chimney-breast built flush with 
the wall also originated in Italy, and be- 
came known as “the Italian manner“ when 
its use spread to other countries. The 
thickness of the house walls of that time 
made this position feasible, especially as the 
fireplace openings were of great size. The 
removal of the hood, the change to smaller 
openings, and, in our own country, the use 
of wooden walls, all brought about the 
change by which the fireplace was made to 
project into the room. 

The wooden mantels, now so common, 
were early used in England, and one of the 
first forms of decoration was armorial 
bearings. These early wooden fireplaces 
were lined with stone or brick, and later 


A simple and attractive treatment for the overmantel is a painting either set in 
š ; 8 the paneling or. as here, framed and pancled the entire width of the chimney 
with iron, as are those of today. Tile be- breast. Additional mantel decorations are unnecessary 
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longs to a later date, for, although Dutch 
tile was used in some parts of the country, 
the fashion never became universal. In fact, 
we have little fireplace decoration 
that antedates the year 1800. except 
the work of Samuel MeIntyre. of 
Salem, Massachussetts. 


THREE DIFFERENT Tyrus 


The chaste beauty of the first il- 
lustration is characteristic of his 
earlier work. He followed the prin- 
ciples of Adam. This fireplace is 
capped by a simple shelf, surmounted 
by a mirror upon the chimney-breast 
of the same Colonial period as the 
mantel, and the books in the alcove 
upon each side add dignity. 

A good example of old English 
paneling is also shown, Here the 
wooden paneling is continued around 
the whole room, and the immense 
opening, with big logs stacked upon 
tall andirons, suggests the English 
Yuletides. However, the “herring- 
bone” back, the marble, and the tiled hearth 
modify the effect of the leading motif to a 
noticeable degree. 

No fireplace can be in better taste than 
that at the Brown Owl Inn, near Devereux 
Beach. Made of simple red brick, laid in 
the ordinary manner, with wide, white mor- 
tar joints, its beauty lies in its proportion, 
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A Shield of silk, 
gilt lace and rose- 
bud trimmings is 
convenient, $6.75 


trimmed 


bons, is 
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$ — "T N. 
One could have made a little 
Japanese lacquered cabinet 


with pierced doors in which 
the telephone might stand 


Or again, it might be con- 

cealed behind a sliding panel, 

with the bell attached on an 
outside hidden corner 


At best, the telephone is not a thing of beau ¢ jest : 
persistent utilitorianism is to conceal tt behind a Pleasing disguise. 
gestions to purchose and some to make. 


A miniature 
feathers and satin rib- 
cover the telephone. 


Comes in an attractire 
bor; $5.75 


simplicity and harmony of environment. 
The whole chimney-breast, between the ceil- 
ing and the simple wooden ledge which 
serves as shelf, is occupied by a finely ex- 
ecuted painting of a woodland scene 
against a background of distant mountains. 
The canvas is held in place by a plain 
wooden frame, and wooden strips cross it 
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designed to 


The combination of cement 
tractive. 


d f Here are some sug- 
Write for further information or for purchase 
New York City. 
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aud brick is at- 
An overmantel niche faced with tiles 
adds sufficient decoration 


to give a paneled effect, similar to that 


which characterizes adjoining walls. 

The use of this painting is vitally 
suggestive to the prospective home- 
builder. In many instances the 
money spent upon architectural or- 
nament would buy original decora- 
tive paintings of much value and 
beauty, which would harmonize in 
many rooms better than costly carv- 
ing. The space above the open fire is 
an ideal setting for a good picture, 
quite the best location in the house. 
The subject may be conventional or 
decorative, or, as in this case, purely 
pictorial. But it must be well done. 


SUGGESTIONS FoR MopERN Work 


A frieze of marble or sculpture 
could be set into the wall above the 
mantel shelf, or a niche cut to har- 
monize with the general decoration 
of the mantel might well be planned. The 
size of the frieze and of the niche, of 
course, will depend upon the proportions of 
the fireplace itself, for unity is essential. 

Mantel inscriptions have quite passed 
out of use except in such places as the 
camp or in private dens. Inscriptions are 
(Continued on page 66) 
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auty, and the easiest way to rid oneself of its 


rosebud. Hand- 
carved wood stand, 
gaily painted, $7.50 


That etusive number is 
at hand, rotted up in the 
tube whieh can be at- 
tached to the receiver 
standard. Tube and roll 
complete, $2 


A third disguisc would de a 


titte. grill work of bronze 
with, sliding door, a pleasing 
-adjunct to any table 
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THE LITTLE DREE OF TH Eee 
RETURNS 


Its 
Lover 


Finds 
in the 
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HE desire for planting dwarf apple 

trees is rational, and, happily, on the 
increase. Many of these dwarfs bear fine 
crops, and the trees themselves are very 
beautiful in their ornamental effectiveness 
on the lawn. They have other advantages, 
too; not only do they take up a small space, 
about 15’ in diameter for large ones, but 
the picking is done from a stepladder and 
the branches are seldom broken. In an or- 
chard of standard trees breakage occurs so 
often that individual specimens seldom re- 
main symmetrical. Bear in mind that the 
apple tree in blossom is as near perfection 
as can be secured, and that one in bearing 
is a glorious sight. I am always sorry to 
strip off the McIntosh and the Alexanders, 
because of their perfection of color. 


RELIABLE APPLES AND PEARS 


For a list to guide you in selecting and 
planting I would suggest among the earlier 
sorts Alexander, Fanny, Fameuse, Duchess, 
Red Astrachan, Primate, Wealthy and Yel- 
low Transparent. Of the later sorts, Hub- 
bardston, McIntosh, Northern Spy, New- 
ton Pippin, Rhode Island Greening and 
Taliman Sweet are good. . The Sweet 
Bough makes an elegant dwarf tree and 
bears most beautiful silvery white apples, 
but I am in doubt whether yon can save 
the fruit from the trypeta fly. And we have 
this to consider in planting dwarf trees al- 
together: their limbs come closer to the 
ground, make a denser and moister shade, 
and give this fly a better chance to work. 
It is busy all summer and in the shade. 
Trees scattered about a lawn would be 
nearly exempt, but in a small orchard, or 
planted close together, I should be very 
much afraid of their suffering from this 
pest. If compelled to bring your list of 


varieties down to half a dozen, take Red 


Many of the dwarfs are highly productive, and the trees themselves are real orna- 
The fruit can easily be covered to protect it from birds 


ments to the grounds. 


Enthusiastic Exponent 
of Dwarf Eruits 


POWELL 


Astrachan, Yellow Transparent, 
Fanny, Gravenstein, Hubbard- 
ston, McIntosh, Wealthy and 
Northern Spy. I see I have over- 
run my half dozen, but I really 
can’t delete any of those named. 
In making a list of dwarf pears 
I should confine myself almost 
entirely to Duchess, Louisa Bonne 
and Anjou. One might try Flem- 
ish Beauty, giving it a very open 
and sunny place, and spraying it 
carefully with Bordeaux, early 
and late. There is the advantage 
with these dwarfs that you can 
easily detect the approach of an 
enemy, and apply the remedy very 
conveniently. A pail of liquid 
can be applied with a hand brush 
or nozzle, while in the large or- 
chard we have to use horse, wagon and 
barrel, besides a large spray pump. I am 
inclined to think that our new homemakers, 
especially those who know very little about 
fruit and have very small places, will do 
well to try dwarf apples and a select list 
of dwarf pears. I do not recommend large 
orchards of either, especially to amateurs. 
A woman would find the management 
of a few trees attractive and profitable. 
The suggestions here are for home use, but 
a surplus is always desirable, and every 
country place ought to pay for itself. The 
women of the household are under no obli- 
gation to confine themselves to indoor work. 
The bees and the fruit correlate each other 
and make a fine department for women. 


PLUMS AND CHERRIES 


What our country homes need is a larger 
range and a better supply of fruit. Be- 
sides those I have named plums and cherries 
will bear so early and on such small trees 


The dwarf tree is not necessarily a tree trained on 
wires or against a wall. 


When it comes time to gather the 
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This is one of the desir- 
able small pears 


that they can be planted with the dwarf 
sorts and practically are such. If you de- 
sire you can get the Early Richmond cherry 
and some others on dwarf stock, but this 
does not pay, in my experience, for the 
trees are short lived, and from the roots 
come up inferior shoots that you cannot 
plant. Green gages; prunes like Fellen- 
burg, Grand Duke, Arch-Duke and Mon- 
arch—none of them takes up large space. 
The common sour cherry trees bear heavily 
when 4’ to 6 high, and when they get large 
enough to crowd can be cut out. 

Plums do not care for so much sunshine, 
green gage excepted, but the cherries must 
have open places and very little shade. An 


increasing pest is the aphides or lice, and 


these multiply most rapidly in shady places. 
Among the best cherries for growing in 
dwarf form are Suda Hardy, the old 
Morello, Montmorency and Olivet. The 
Duke cherries belong in the list of sour 
(Continued on page 64) 


fruit, the advan- 
tages of the small trees are evident 
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ITS ARCHITECTURAL BACKGROUND 


Architecture That 


and 


„Came Through” 
Early Georgian 


Days 


ABBOT McCLURE and HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 


This ts the second of a series of three illuminating articles on the relation 


between architecture and furniture. 


HERE was never an era 

when architectural influence 
was more patently manifest in 
furniture design than the period 
comprised between 1688 and 
1740. At its beginning we find 
the type of furniture known as 
William and Mary pushing rap- 
idly into favor. At its end, we 
see the culmination of architec- 
tural inspiration crossing into the 
mobiliary field in the so-called 
“architects’ furniture.” In the 
intervening space the architectu- 
ral influence enjoys a steady 
and noticeable progress, 

This half century of furniture 
making is full of interest and 
valuable furnishing lessons. It 
is particularly appropriate that 
we should examine the furniture 
of this age from an architectural 
point of view, and the architec- 
ture with an eye to its mobiliary 
reflections, because there has 
been a noticeable trend of taste 
in modern domestic design in 
America either toward a pre- 
Georgian type of house or else 
toward a house that is con- 
fessedly and essentially Georg- 
ian in its manifestations. 
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PANELING OF THE PERIOD 


At the end of the 17th Cen- 
tury the better rooms were often 
completely paneled from floor to 
ceiling, and even rooms of lesser 
importance were not infrequently 
paneled on one, or perhaps, two sides, the 
other sides being wainscoted from floor to 
chair rail. This is true both of English 
houses and of many old American houses 
of the same date. Even bedchambers, as 


well as the ground floor rooms, were finished 
in this characteristic manner. 
The panels were far larger than they had 


to the Late Georgian and Classical Revival.—Editor. 
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An excellent example of period propriety, as shown in William 
and Mary and Queen Anne epochs. Emphasis is placed on large 


panels, mouldings of bold, vigorous profile and rich 


been during the Stuart period. Sometimes 
they were three or four or even more feet 
in breadth and correspondingly high, and 
were commonly, though not invariably, fin- 
ished with a broad bevel around the edges. 
The mouldings surrounding and defining 
the panels were rather heavy and of bold 
profile. Overmantel embellishments, the sur- 
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The next, and last, will be devated 


rounds of doors and windows 
and overdoor adornments were 
built up of architectural members 
which were always e 

In addition to the lavish use of 
architectural members for the 
embellishment or ornamentation 
of interior woodwork, in the 
more elaborate houses, carving in 
bold relief appeared as an ac- 
cessory form of enrichment, usu- 
ally in swags and drops of fruit 
and flowers or in concentrated 
masses. It was the age of Grin- 
ling Gibbon and his school. 
These exquisitely wrought lines 
and lumps of opulent carving lent 
an air of substantial richness 
that has never been surpassed. 


THEIR FORM AND Woop 


It should be added that the 
panels were not always of uni- 
form width, but were varied as 
occasion seemed to require, and 
sometimes narrow panels on 
either side of a door were seized 
upon as a fitting background for 
pendent drops of deeply under- 
cut carving. In the mouldings 
and in other places, too, the cyma 
curve, in one form or another, 
was a constantly recurring fea- 
ture, and the tortus or cushion 
mould was a common motif for 
friezes and arelſitectural decora- 
tions over doors. 

Oak in its natural color, espe- 
cially in rooms that were not en- 
riched with carving, was much employed for 
paneling, although pine or deal was also 
coming into common use for the same pur- 
pose, and, indeed, where elaborate carving 
occurred, pine or some other easily worked 
wood had to be used in their stead. 

The introduction of pine and deal for 
paneling meant also the introduction of 


carving 


The above drawings, taken from actual examples of architecture and furniture, exhibit the parallelisms discernible in structural 
contour, contour of detail and decorative motif. The architectural designs are shown above and their furniture parallels below 
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paint. It must not be imagined, how- 
ever, that white paint was the only 
sort in use. Greys and grey greens 
appeared with drabs and browns, and 
sometimes greens and blues of pro- 
nounced tones were to be found. The 
heavier colors rarely occurred where 
there was much carving unless it was 
almost wholly gilt. 


THE CORRESPONDING FURNITURE 


This pre-Georgian background of 
interior architecture was rich and im- 
pressive, and required certain posi- 
tive features in furniture to accord 
with it. The characteristics of Wil- 
liam and Mary furniture are famil- 
iar, so that it will not be necessary, 
at this point, to do more than call 
attention to items of correspondence 
with motifs of interior architecture, 
and remind the reader of the vogue 
enjoyed by brilliant color, which was 
amply displayed in the gorgeous hued 
and bold patterned fabrics for up- 
holstery and hangings. 

Considering the correspondence of 
contour and. proportion, it is easy to 
see how William and Mary and 
Queen Anne furniture followed, in 
the arrangement of its masses, the 
general proportions of its architec- 
tural background. Vertical lines in 
cabinet work were more and more 
emphasized, and horizontal lines became less 
dominant. Carcase work gradually gained 
in height and lost in breadth. But the most 
significant point to be noticed is the appear- 
ance of the curving line, at first merely in 
matters of joinery, such, for instance, as 
arc-curved door-fronts. Under the influ- 
ence of Sir Christopher Wren and his fol- 
lowers, baroque feeling was somewhat re- 
strained in English architecture and shorn 
of the extravagance into which it ran on 
the Continent but, notwithstanding this for- 
tunate curbing, it was there all the same, as 
was amply attested by the presence of the 
ubiquitous Flemish scroll. 

The Flemish scroll and its kindred C and 
S scrolls, singly or in combination pro- 
foundly affected furniture design, some- 
times in contour merely, sometimes in struc- 
ture. To the presence of the baroque curvi- 
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A study in judicious combination of subtle correspondences, In 
harmonious agreement are early Queen Anne chairs, an old Italian 
carved walnut chest and an early Eighteenth Century tapestry 


and paneled walls are green-grey. 
colored velvet, 


Ce 


An early Georgian dining-room in which the woodwork 


the furniture Hepplewhite 


linear tendency in architecture, however 
much subdued in English manifestations, 
we owe the cabriole leg, the C and S scroll 
legs that flourished for a while, hooded tops, 
crestings of cabinet work in the form of 
pediments and sundry other details. 

To give only one instance of correspon- 
dence of design in decorative detail between 
furniture and contemporary architecture, 
one may point to the carved and gilt pine or 
limewood cabinet stands and their kindred 
carved console supports. 

With the correspondence or contrasting 
harmony of color between furniture and 
its architectural background, a wonderfully 
suggestive and rich field of possibilities is 
opened to us. While much of the light- 
hued, walnut-veneered furniture, and such 
oak pieces as remained in use and fashion, 
preserved a correspondence in color with 
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Carpet is mouse- 
mahogany 


An early Georgian dining-room. 
grey; the furniture, mahogany. 
board pedestals and flanking knife urns are of Adam design 
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the paneled oak backgrounds, there 
was a vigorous contrast, although a 
harmonious contrast in all other re- 
spects—upholstery stuffs, painted or 
painted and gilt furniture, marque- 
terie and lacquer. Where the pan- 
eled background was painted, the 
contrast in color extended to every 
item of furnishing. In either case, 
the contrasts were welcome and even 
necessary to relieve and vivify the 
monotony of an expanse of sombre 
toned oak or a background of neutral 
paint. Fortunately oak and painted 
backgrounds alike served as excel- 
lent foils for the gay contrasting up- 
holstery fabrics and for such pieces 
of marqueterie or lacquer as were 
used in connection with them. 


Tur Mixep PERIODS 


Supposing one wished to furnish 

a William and Mary or Queen Anne 
room, paneled with large oak panels, 
or finished with painted panels, with- 
out introducing any characteristic 
William and Mary or Queen Anne 
pieces of furniture into the composi- 
tion. One essential principle will be 
the desirability of a certain amount 
of vigorous contrasting color in 
hangings and upholstery stuffs, that 
is if the room is to have any vitality. 
Old Chinese embroideries and Jap- 
anese brocades can always be used to good 
purpose in such a setting. Likewise one 
may draw upon some of the brighter fab- 
rics of India or Persia. Where there is no 
carving of the Gibbon school, and only 
mouldings or exceedingly simple architec- 
tural items of adornment to reckon with, 
an old piece of pierced Japanese carving, 
polychrome and gilt, might find a suitable 
place as an overdoor panel. Dutch and 
Flemish furniture of this particular period 
are so similar to contemporary English fur- 
niture that we may leave them out of ac- 
count in considering the possibilities of 
equipping a room without drawing upon 
recognized period resources. Spanish and 
Portuguese sources, however, will yield 
some useful specimens of chests, cabinets 
and chairs that may be suitably placed in 
such a room. Italy will afford marqueterie 
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Walls and woodwork are pinkish 
Hepplewhite chairs. The side- 
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chests and console cabinets, likewise mirrors 
and chairs and tables, that have enough 
grounds of correspondence to render them 
in thorough keeping with the environment 
such as we have been considering, while 
from France may be added many a chair 
and table that will accord perfectly. If 
the paneling is painted, it will even be pos- 
sible to add a piece of mahogany here and 
there, so long as the lines of contour are 
consistent and do not clash. 

One would not, of course, think of hang- 
ing a delicately wrought mirror, or placing 
an Adam lacquered console cabinet in some 
pale color, or a Sheraton escritoire in satin- 
wood, with painted decorations by Cipriani 
or Pergolesi, in such a room. It would be 
manifestly unfit and out of place. But 
there is no lack of resources, quite distinct 
from the accepted period properties, that 
may be used, all of which meet the require- 
ments of underlying correspondence in one 
important particular or another, 


THE EARLY GEORGIAN CHANGES 


In the early Georgian period the archi- 
tectural background changes somewhat. 
Oak paneling practically passed out of use; 
mouldings, though still heavy, had a less 
prominent profile; pediments, pillars, pilas- 
ters, entablatures and architectural devices 
generally entered much more insistently 
into the interior composition of a room; the 
exquisitely delicate carving of the Gibbon 
school had ceased, and in its place we find 
urns, dentils, triglyphs, mutules and other 
small architectural details or else, in the 
majority of cases, there is but a puny and 
insignificant survival of the carver's art. 
White paint, too, has become increasingly 
popular to give these architectural features 
at least the hue of marble, the material in 
which they were originally fashioned. It 
is even more necessary for us carefully to 
consider the architectural background of 
such rooms than of rooms of the Queen 
Anne period, for we have a much larger 
number of them to deal with in America, 
both old and in modern adaptations. 

One conspicuous feature of this early 
Georgian period was the 
reaching out of architecture 
into the furniture world 
and the consequent incor- 
poration of much of the 
large wall furniture within 
the realm of architecture. 
Many architects felt it in- 
cumbent upon them to de- 
sign furniture. They had 
designed stately and pre- 
tentious rooms and had not 
found furniture sufficiently 
stately and pretentious to 
keep the environment in 
countenance. They forth- 
with set about remedying 
the shortcoming to the best 
of their abilities. Much of 
what they did possessed 
considerable excel- 
lence. This “architects’ 
furniture’ was often cum- 
brous and heavy, and, in 
some cases, was actually at- 
tached to the wall. Book- 
cases, cabinets, china cup- 
boards, presses, wardrobes 
—any piece of wall furni- 
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William and Mary and early Queen Anne panels, mouldings af cornice and door Irim are 


usually prominent, In this room the light oak backgraund acts as a foil for gilded William 
and Mary sofa and lacquer cabinet on carved basc 


ral design. The furniture designed by the 
architects so impressed an architectural 
stamp upon the cabinet-makers’ art that 
from thence onward pediments, pilasters, 
ornate capitals and sundry other features 
persisted with more or less constancy 
through the furniture design of succeeding 
epochs. Often it is strikingly evident. 


ENTER MAHOGANY 


But a new cabinet wood was partly re- 
sponsible for this change of design and 
partly responsible, also, for the prevalence 
of white paint. This was mahogany. It 
was possible to execute work in mahogany 
that would have been im- 
possible in any preceding 
cabinet wood. Then, too, 
mahogany showed to much 
better advantage against a 
white background than 
against any other. The 
characteristics of this pe- 
riod, which have to be con- 
sidered in establishing prin- 
ciples of correspondence 
are (1) its excessively ex- 
act and robust architectural 
mode which calls for em- 
phatic contour and well 
considered proportion in 
furniture; (2) the compar- 
ative lack of small detail in 
the fixed woodwork, thus 
permitting wider freedom 
in the detail of furniture; 
(3) the prevalence of white 
or some light neutral color 
for woodwork and walls, 
supplying a foil for har- 
monious contrasts. 

While the furniture of 
the corresponding period of 
mobiliary development is 


ture, in fact, came within 
the purview of architectu- 


corner cup- 


Early Georgian 
board painted golden brown. 
Mouldings and cornice gilded 


full of interest, and fur- 
nishing schemes in which it 


is used are highly satisfactory if the char- 
acteristics of the background are kept in 
mind, one may utterly disregard period de- 
scriptions and furnish with perfect con- 
sistency while drawing individual pieces of 
equipment from various sources, for the 
early Georgian background permits a larger 
liberty of furniture adjustment than most 
preceding or subsequent types. Mahogany 
and walnut furniture of almost any of the 
18th Century types will prove satisfactory. 
So also will lacquer and likewise the painted 
furniture that was executed during the 18th 
and early 19th Century. Furniture of the 
better Empire type is acceptable, too. 


ARCHITECTS’ FURNITURE 


A great deal more use might well be made 
of the painted and sometimes decorated 
“architects’ furniture,“ either built-in or 
disengaged, already referred to. Satin- 
wood, maple, sycamore, and amboyna are 
also in order. As to oak, the contrast in 
color is unobjectionable but the contour and 
the character of the decorative detail are 
unsuitable save in some of the Cromwellian 
pieces with turned legs and comparatively 
plain surfaces. The possibilities in Conti- 
nental pieces are legion. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that while the early 
Georgian background is exceedingly flexible 
and tolerant of almost anything in color, it 
contains a rectangular emphasis, and the 
proportions of its decorative detail are apt 
to be robust, so that whatever furniture is 
used should neither display the excessive 
sinuosity and chromatic levity of French 
rococo niodes nor lack visible substantial 
quality as do some of the slender, high- 
shouldered Sheraton forms whose attenu- 
ation better accords with Adam architec- 
tural manifestations. 

This, after all, is a problem in the com- 
parative values of scale, and worthy of 
careful attention on the part of those who 
would observe strict period proprieties. 
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STUCCO AND SHINGLES LN NNO SMALL HOUSES 


If you ore going to build, by all meons keep a portfolio of tdeas—here a complete house, there a detail. 

It will help you ond help the architect. These small houses are shown every month for thot purpose, just 

as the Little Portfolio of Good Interiors on page 35-37 ts designed to show how the interiors con be 
decorated. For further information write House & GARDEN, 440 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Murphy & Dana, architects 
Built along Spanish lines, this New 
England residence shows the possi- it A 
bility of adapting that mode to our 1 i 2228 
N 


environment. The arch entrance ( Te VESTS Roe 
and the arches of the porch afford Room- N 
relief from the general straight Í 
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0. fuo- 
lines of the facade. Stucco over i pa 
hollow tile has been used in con- i 
struction. The service portions, as i 
shown by the plans, have been well 
restricted without sacrificing ease 

of access to them 


Farley & Hooper, architects 
The problem here was to fit the house to the setting and yet afford the house that prominence which the crest of the 
hill naturally offered. The general low lines accomplished this. Shingle was used and the plan laid in an L, Wide 
eaves and the overhanging second story cast deep shadows which relieve the whiteness of the walls 
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IRON WORK 


Including a Brief Survey of Both Colonial and Renaissance Designs 


HE lasting- 


success of the 
original Colonial 
architecture of 
America is un- 
questionably due 
to the marked per- 
fection of its de- 
tails. And it is 
these very details 
that become stumb- 
ling blocks to those 
who, in modern 
work, are so rash 
as to attempt an 
“improvement” up- 
on the original. 

In the hands of 
the old architect- 
builders details 
were treated with 
due regard to their 
intrinsic propor- 


tion and their rela- 


tion to the general 
mass and color of 
the structure. Not 
the least of these 
was the exterior 
wrought iron work 
that became a dis- 
tinctive craft in 
Colonial and Post- 
Colonial times, 
specimens of which 
still grace the fa- 
cades of many old 
residences f rom 
Charleston and 
Baltimore, up 
through Philadel- 
phia and New 
York to Puritan 
New England. A 
few examples 
found in New Or- 
leans fall under a 
different head, as 
they were mainly 
importations from 
Spain or copies and 
not truly products 
of the Colonial 
craftsmanship. 
Except in rare 
instances, iron was 
not used in a struc- 
tural capacity until 
recent times, but 
its value as a me- 
dium for decora- 
tive detail seems 
always to have 
been appreciated. 
It became an im- 
portant factor in 
Renaissance archi- 
tecture and ever 


since has been considered a requisite con- magic that a touch of black works on a 
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Even the humble 
footscraper re- 
ceived the crajts- 
man's attention 


Above is a Balti- 


more residence 
with wrought 
iron balustrade 
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In Philadelphia, where the houses approached the building line, a suitable entrance for 
the door had to be provided. This was effected by stone steps and an iron railing. The 
color value of the iron can be visualized from this combination with bricks and stone 


tures, the red and 
white of brick and 
the silvered tones 
of stone. Placed 
against them, iron 
work gave a subtle. 
enlivening touch. 
Moreover, the 
curves and twists 
of this work acted 
as a distinct relief 
from the predom- 
inating straight 
lines of Colonial 
and Georgian ar- 
chitecture. 

The forms which 
this work took 
were numerous — 
balustrades, balco- 
nies, rain - water 
heads, foot- 
scrapers, shutter 
catches, and occa- 
sionally the initials 
and date of build- 
ing set between 
walls, on chimneys 
or over doors. 
These were not 
applied haphazard ; 
each had a logical 
reason for being 
included in the 
strictural scheme. 
Thus, in Baltimore 
and Philadelphia, 
it was the custom 
for the houses to 
approach the 
building line; the 
garden being in the 
rear. The need for 
a suitable and prac- 
tical approach, 
therefore, was ap- 
parent. Moreover, 
in many instances, 
the doorways 
themselves were of 
the most ornate de- 
sign—as numerous 
examples show 
and required this 
fitting approach 
since they were set 
in a prominent po- 
sition above the 
window line of a 
basement or cellar 
course. Stone steps 
were almost inva- 
riably used for 
this sort of stoop, 
and wrought iron 
for the balusters, 
newel posts and 
footscrapers. 


While the designs for balusters in vogue 


tributing factor to the beauty of many dif- woman's dress it throws the other colors were numerous, they were usually develop- 
into a higher key, intensifies them, gives ments of three types: the lyre, the geomet- 


ferent types of structures. 
Apart from its obvious utility, it has a them life by the marked contrast. 
The touch of black 


distinct color value. 


j i rical figure, mainly the ellipse, and the ar- 
The colors of Colonial architecture were row. Examples of all three are shown in 


iron on a house works the same subtle the greys and white of the painted struc- the illustrations. From these we would 
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Among the designs prevalent 
were the lyre motif and the 
geometrical figure, both of 
which are combined in this 
railing to an old Baltimore 
residence 


judge that the early 
craftsmen made a distinct 
effort to express in metal 
their sense of rhythm. 
The results were eminent- 
ly successful. Of course, 
the work was now and 
again spoiled by individ- 
ual idiosyncrasies which 
took the form of over- 
elaborateness and rococo 
designs, but the general 
run of Colonial balustrade 
work is simple, straight- 
forward, and rhythmic. 

In later times the 
craftsmen developed most 
ornate designs, as will be 
seen by many examples in 
the old section of New 
York. Here the effort 
was mainly centered on 
the newel post which often took floriated 
forms, pineapples and such, for terminals. 
Much of this work, however, suffered from 
the fact that it was cast. And therein lies 
a point of divergence between the original 
and some present-day Colonial work. 

The real beauty of the original work is 
disclosed on close inspection. It was hand- 
wrought. It bore the marks of the hammer. 
Crude in spots, but finished in the whole, 
it was obviously a thing made by the hand 
of man. These forms can now be cast, and, 
where simple lines are required, rolled rods 
can be used, but invariably it will lack 
the hand-forged touch that gave imperish- 
able charm to the original work. 


OTHER TYPES 


By no means is the use of exterior iron 
restricted to houses of Colonial design. 
Since the architecture of Spain, of France, 
Italy, Germany, Flanders and England all 
include examples of its use, the builder is 
following eminent precedent when he in- 
cludes it in the structure designed after the 
old modes of those countries. Thus, a Re- 
naissance modification, whatever form it 


takes, would be incom- 
plete without some ex- 
terior wrought iron. 
It may be entrance 
lamps, hinges, grilles, 
rails, balustrades or 
balconies. In any in- 
stance, it is an integral 
factor of Renaissance 
design and will be 
elaborate or simple as 
the individual architec- 
tural problem demands. 
It may have the mar- 
velous execution of a 
Jean Titjou, who did 
the gates of Hampton 
Court, or the simplic- 
ity of the nameless 
workman whose anvils 
warmed to the iron for 
half a hundred early 
American homes. The 
fashion in iron, of 
course, must be affect- 
ed by the fashion in 


The arrow motif was another form which had 
a vogue among New England craftsmen. 
railing on an old Salem house was designed by 


This 
Bullfinch in 1811 


the contemporary architecture. 
The craft of wrought iron bears 
an honorable lineage. It is gener- 
ally regarded as an offshoot from 
the more ancient craft of the ar- 
morer, who was an indispensable 
figure in every fendal community. 


CONTINENTAL WORKMANSHIP 


The training of these armorers 
in manipulating metals into delicate 
forms and weldings, and their skill 
in chasing and inlaying defensive 
armor, found opportunity to display 
its talents in the grilles, gates, locks 
and hinges of the feudal castle it- 
self. The Church, as well, demand- 
ed skilled design and workmanship 
in this same direction. 

The craft soon spréad all over 
civilized Europe, each country 
stamping upon it the impress of its 
own national character. The South 
German Gothic, the Italian Classic, 
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epoch. The Germans carried the scheme 
of interlaced wrought iron bars in peculiar 
and concentric forms to an extreme of ex- 
aggerated and intricate patterns, which 
later became subdued and modified by 
French and Italian influence, the latter con- 
fining itself chiefly to the trefoil, quatrefoil 
and cinquefoil patterns. 

In the Netherlands the Teutonic was the 
prevailing style, but little of it now remains 
—if any at all—in Bruges and Brussels 
and at Antwerp and Louvain. 

During the close of the 17th and the be- 
ginning of the 18th Centuries France gave 
the greatest opportunity to the smith to 
display his art on a large scale. Examples 
of this can be found in the rococo screens 
and gates of the Palace Royal at Nancy. 
The craftsmen this age produced were Jean 
Lamour, designer of the Nancy work; 
Fordrin, who was responsible for the grace- 
ful grilles in the Palais de Justice in Paris, 
and de Cuvilles. These three designers 
greatly influenced work of the period ex- 
ecuted in Germany and England. 

The most important work executed in 
Great Britain was that of 
Jean Titjou, who owed his 
prominence to the influ- 
ence of Sir Christopher 
Wren. From Wren's 
work to the Colonial ar- 
chitecture of America 
was scarcely more than a 
step across the sea. 

In their turn the Amer- 
ican craftsmen succeeded 
in evolving a distinctive 
style, simple and graceful 
in motive, free from the 
rococo patterns whose 
delicacy rendered them 
liable to corrosion in our 
climate. It is from these 
early designs that work 
for modern residences is 
being made by American 
craftsmen and by the 
more ambitious commer- 
cial workers in iron. 


and the French passed through va- 
rious phases culminating in the 
graceful rococo of the Lonis XV 


Here again, in a Baltimore railing, we find the 

lyre motif included with modified geometrical 

figures and spear rails that are little more than 
forms of the arrow design 
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— 
The house is built along balanced Georgian lines, with a service 


wing at one end and enclosed and sleeping porehes at the other. A 
garage, attaehed to the house by a grill fenee, completes the balance 


The RESIDENCE OF T. W. RUSSELL, Esq. 


at Hartford, Connecticut 


FRANK C. FARLEY and 
PARKER MORSE HOOPER, 


architects 


4 


Among the interesting details is the entrance, a hooded The dining-room is finished in grey with white mouldings and mantel. 
pediment of classical design with a carved entablature, Yari-colored linen hangings give a note of color. The radiator has 
supported and flanked by Ionie cotumns and pilasters been successfully covered and serves as a plant stand 
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FALL: PLANT TIN BTL E 


The questions of what, where and how to fall plant puzzle many home 

gardeners. Here they are answered briefly and without unessential 

verbiage. Let the following table be the basis of your flower and shrub 
planting this fail 


| NAME | Booms HEIGHT CoLoRs REMARKS 
Feet N , 

Aquilegia..........| May—June........| 3 —4 Aquilegia. Graceful and airy, especially valuable in the mixed border. 
Aconitum June — Sept. 3 —5 Aconitum. One of the best for shady and semi-shady positions. 
Auehlus a. May — June 3 —5 Anchusa. The new varieties are great improvements. Give full sun. 5 
Anemones........-| Sept. Oct. 1 S= Anemones, Beautiful flowers, lasting until hard frost. Good for cutting. 
Carex (Sedge)... .. |} May—June........ 1 — Diga sae steer Carex (Sedge). Good for marshy places or wet spots. 
Chrysanthemums... | Sept.—Nov......--| 2 —4 White, maroon, yellow...) Chrysanthemums. Most important of tbe late fall flowers. 
Dicentrasciones eves May—June......--} 2 —3 Pinken. TE . . . . Dicentra. Old favorite, thriving in either shade or sun. 
Bictemnas : Na, ir, 2 —3 Pink, white .| Dictamnus. Showy for the mixed border; give rich soil and sun. 
Delphinium........ June Sept.. 3 —6 Blue 1 ..| Delphinium. Indispensable for background in tbe mixed border. 
Fernss .. May Oct 1 —4 Foliage .. . Ferns. Good for shady positions, especially massed around the house. 
Foxgloves.........., June—July....... 4 —5 White, purple, lilac...... Foxglove. For backgrounds in the mixed border. Dominate whole garden. 
Hardy grasses...... May— Oct. 2 — 8 Foliage. e ee Hardy grasses. Should he used freely both by themselves and in mixed border. 

4 Hardy pinks.....- . . May—June........ 1 Crimson, white..........| Hardy pinks. Old favorite. Among the easiest to grow of border planta. 

2 Hihiscus . . . July -Au g. 5 —8 Pink, white ...| Hibiscus. Full sun, but prefer moist soil. Robust growth with immense flowers. 

2 Helianthus. . July Sept. 3 —6 Orange, yellow. . . . Helianthus. Desirable for shrubbery planting and in clumps. Newer varieties. 

E May—July......... 2 3 Blue, lavender, yellow... . Iria. Select varieties for succession of bloom and character of soil. 

ma Peonies....csccees-| June. 2 —4 Red, white ...-.| Peonies. Strong soil and aun or partial shade. Cover crown 2” deep. 

8 Perennial poppies. ..| June — Sept.. 3 Rad, herr Perennial Poppies. “Iceland” bloom all season; “Oriental” in May and June. 

8 Primroses . . April—May.......- 72 —1 White, yellow........... . Primroses. Good for balf shady position and rockeries. Rieh soil. 

* Phlo n. June Aug 2 —3 Pink, red, white... . Phlox. Select for succession of bloom; replant every three or four years. 
Rudbeekia .. . July-Au g 4 — 6 Vellow, orange Rudbeckia. Hardy, robust; spreads hy itself; excellent for acreening. 
Saxifraga. April June 72 — 3 Pink, White Saxifraga. Very hardy; thrives everywhere; good for bordering shrubbery. 
Shasta daisy........| July—Sept........, 1% Witte ....| Shasta daisy. The popular original has been improved in later varieties. 
Spiraea..... May—June....--..] 3 —5 White, pine. Spiraea. Prefers semi-sbade and moist soil; good for borders; permanent. 
Stokesia.. July—Aug.....-- — 14—2 Blue, Whites cou. scree . Stokesia. Good for masses and beds in sunny positions; very hardy. 

Sweet William... .. June Sep. 17 Pink, White? Sweet William. Extremely hardy and permanent; fine for eutting. 
Saia une - Oe... 3 6 Blue, red,. Salvia. Prefer moist and semi-sbaded positions; several new varieties. 
Trillium b May—June... 1% Red, te ¶ Trillium. Good for moist, shady positions in tbe bardy border. 
Weronica.........., Juue Aug 1%—4 Blue, white. .| Veronica. Long spikes of flowers; extremely effeetive in mixed border. 
Vinca . April Nov “4—1 Foliage a ... Vinca. Good as ground eover in shady position and under ahruba. 
Welets ... April May y4—1 Bluse White sere Violets. A generous number should be included in every mixed border. 
Berberis....... .. April—Nov......-- 2 3 Hense? scien ....| Berberis. Best general plant for informal hedges; eolor in autumn. 
Deutzia......... . . May—J ul z 6 — 8 Pink, white Dentzia. Very bardy, permanent, aud free-flowering; any soil; full sun. 
Lilac (Syringa). ` May—June.......-] 15 —20 White, ae ee En Lilae. Tall hedges, screens, and individual specimena. 

Hydrangea. June Sept... 10 —15 White pin, .| Hydrangea. Lawn specimens, hedge terminals, screening hedges. 

a Forsythia.......... April—May......-- 8 —10 Delos eee . Forsythia. Single specimens and in mixed border. Best early sbrub. 

8 Japanese Maples....| May—Oct........ «| 10 —15 Colored foliage.......... Japanese Maples. Invaluable alone ou the large or small lawn. 

a J fc! ᷣͤ eceeess 15 20 Bells ... . . Rhus. Unique and effective. Good background shrub. 

S eoero dere May—June...,.. 15 White, pine... .. Spiraea. Invaluable in the mixed border; also isolated. Many varieties. 
T T Aug. Oeet. 15 —20 White rell!“ e As .| Althea. Tall hedges aud single specimens. Very hardy. 
5 May June | 12 —15 White Viburnum. Hardy and effective. Flowers followed by white or scarlet berries. 
Weigela ...] June Aug 8 —12 Pink, white . . . Weigela. Extremely pretty aud free-flowering. Graceful single specimens. 
Plant—Inches 
Apart Deep f 
Bliss „ 4— 8 4— 6 1 Pink, purple, white Tulips. Most effective in long borders and in front of shrubs. 
Nareissus 6—12 5— 7 1 —2 White, yellow Narcissus. N. Poeticus and N. P. Ornatus good for naturalizing. 
Denq his. 6— 8 4—6 1 —1% Velos erin Jonquils. For the mixed border and for eutting. Plaut early. 
Hyaciuths... 0 6—10 5—7 1—1% Blue, white, pink Hyaeinths. Best for formal and design bedding. Mass in variety. 
Pie. a 12—24 6—10 2 —6 White, red, yellow...... Lilies, Plant soon as received. Succession of bloom throughout summer. 
a Snowdrops......... 2— 4 3— 4 72 White e 8 Snowdrops. Earliest flowering; naturalize in open woods or in rockery. 
5 A E N 2— 4 2—4 A Blue, white......... Scillas. Under trees or on shady lawn; will stand close mowing. 
m E E TETTE 2— 4 3— 4 52 Blue, white, yellow. Crocus. Brightest of the early spring blooming bulbs. Naturalize. 
Spanish Iris are 6—12 3— 4 1 —2 Blue, purple weeeeeee| Spanish Iria, Prefer a ligbt, friable soil; good for the mixed border. 
Grape Hyaciuth.... 2— 3 3 74 Blhe, White Grape Hyacinths. “Heavenly Blue“ the best variety; plant in groupa. 
Anemones...... cree 4— 6 3 72 Blue, white, scar let. Auemones. Prefer well-drained, sheltered position; good for rockery. 
Min 6 2— 4 1 Yellow, blue -« Allium. Naturalize where grass does not bave to be cut aud in bordera. 
Cbiondox a . 3—6 2—4 2 Blue . Chiondoxa. Prettiest of the early blue spring flowers; naturalize in grass. 


FALL PLANTING INSTRUCTIONS 


For the purpose and benefits of fall planting, turn to pages 11 and 12. 
Be sure that the plants are in a healthy condition. Plants set out in the fall 
in a dormant or semi-dormant_state do not give evidence of infestation. uy 
from a reliable nurseryman. Plants should be well matured; the wood should 
be firm ond hard in the case of trees, shrubs ond small 
fruits, and the season’s period of flowering over in the case 
erennials. Set out immediately upon arrival. 
ny ordinary good soil will answer for most plants. Avoid 
extremes of sand or clay. Thorough drainage is essential. Heavy 
soils will be benefited by an addition of coarse sand, gravel, coal 
ash, or broken brick. Lime ts gaod for both extremely heavy 
and light sotls; tt should be used with discretion. 
The amount of soil preparation will depend on the quality of the 
soil and the culture it has received a year or two pre- 


vious. 


Before planting see that ali roots are in proper condition. 
straggly roots. 
moist. 


Add rotted manure and ground bone where plant food is necessary. 

nditi Cut off broken or 
Prepare holes for shrubs and put in plant food. Keep roots 
Most perennials that form in clumps or crowns should be set out so that 
the tops are about level with, or slightly lower than, the surface. 
Firm in soil about roots. Tag all plants. 

After soil is well frozen, apply winter mulch (see page 39). This 
protects me geen weight of snow and prevents premature root 

rowth. Use fine, dry manure, marsh hay, dry stable litter or 
eaves. A depth of 3” to 5” ts sufficient. 

Of the larger fruits, apples and pears may be set out now, but 
cherries, peaches and plums should be left until spring. Of the 
small fruits, raspberries, blackberries, gooseberries and currants 
may be set out to advantage this fall. 
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THE ROLE OF WHITE PAINT IN THE ROOM OF EFFECTS 


And What 


oe Ee td ge ae a 


292 a OAR ..—— ore 
A J 3 he 


‘Bowdoin & Manley, decorators 


furniture, white floor 


= H, make me a room of sombre hue, 
all solemn and tender and sad, for 
I would sit in the gathering dusk and dream 
and be weary and mad. It would be so 
psychic—if you know what I mean. 

“It is such a luxury to feel sorrowful. 
Don't you think so? I care little for bright 
colors. They make my head ache. I like 
a dark room best, with lots of heavy cur- 
tains—the sun is so dazzling.” 

All of which sounds so nicely delicate and 
mid-Victorian and sentimental and—un- 
healthy. Moreover, such stuff is everlast- 
ingly out of date. In these days, when it is 
considered most divine to be most normally 
human, men and women together seek the 
sunshine, the gaiety and gladness of life, and 
dare to express their delight in bright colors, 
lively music and ringing laughter. 


SINCERE Coors 


We furnish our rooms to suit ourselves, 
not to gratify the imagined opinion of our 
next door neighbors or our next of kin. Let 
them close themselves in rooms of neutral 
hue; some are strong enough to endure it. 
Let them wear sombre colors; they may 
like them; or they may find enough hilarity 
in the single jewel at the neck or wrist. 

But most of us who smile from a glad- 
some heart will have our bright colors, be- 


the 


It was a halt bedroom, tiny as a ship’s cabin. 
The problem was to make it look large. 
White paint did the trick—white walls, white 


Painter 


BIRDALINE BOWDOIN 


and A Certain 


Lady Said 


n 


cil in black of girls at tether- 

ball. No other pictures are 

used, this strong one fully 
guficing 


cause bright colors are simple and clean and 
direct. We like straightforward sincerity. 

See that quiet man, full of years. How 
he loves that flame-colored silk! Look! He 
is tossing it up and down in his hand as 
though it were a true flame! He has been 
in again and again to fondle that silk. 

We are breaking away from tradition in 
so many ways, the young and the full of 
years. Each day, it seems, some further 
barrier is broken down. 

“I want,” said the young lady, “a room 
done in blue and orange—you know, bright 
dark blue and orange, a kind of pinkish 
orange. I know it is crazy, but I’d love to 
have it. I am so tired of pink rooms and 
blue rooms. I’ve had those colors always. 
But mother won't hear of it, so I shall wait 


Stip covers of apricot and black make the 
bed a couch by day. At night you fold your 
Slips like the Arabs, and silently steat away 


to peaceful slumbcr 


with my pink room till she gives her con- 
sent, and then you will help me to get it 
all just right, won’t you?” 

And after the family were convinced, 
then the workmen! They remember doing 
that house for a special man years ago, and 
their traditions were strong. 


WHAT THE PAINTER SAID 


“Oh, no, lady!” said the painter, “I 
couldn't possibly paint the floor white—they 
don’t do that. I’ll paint it brown or red or 
tan—but oh no, not white!” And he shud- 
dered at the idea, notwithstanding that most 
willingly had he painted the trim creamy 
white, and gladly had he papered the walls 
with smooth creams, white paper and smiled 
at the creamy whiteness of the furniture, 
but the floor white—never! 

And again, “Why, white paint on the floor 
wouldn’t wear, lady—no, not even if it had 
varnish and shellac over it.” 

The room in question is a tiny room, the 
characteristic apartment bedroom. It re- 
minds one of the cabin in a small sized 
yacht, very small sized. And with the in- 
genuity of a yacht builder and fumisher 
must such a room be treated, or the occu- 
pant will be lost beyond recall. 

The floor space is 8’ 10” x 10 10”, the 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Time was when the Pom was a sheep dog, protecting the flock 


from wolves. 
five or six pounds 


nee. BIG 


Today he has been fined down to a little fellow of 


G E S T Doar 


= 
O 
2 
i 
Gə 


GARDEN 


He is a bright. vivacious dog, with the hardihood of many a 
larger breed. Quite truly has it been said that he is “the un- 
breakable toy of att dogs” 


ESS T D OBG 


AS all dogs the A Monograph on the Popular Pom, the cipally the Baltic provinces of 
Pomeranian has the d : j = North Germany, especially 
unique and paradoxical dis- Erstwhile Spitz Dog and Shepherd’s Ally Pomerania, that rugged dis- 
tinction of being the big- trict from which Frederick 


gest-littlest. In weight he is 
a true toy, small even among 
the small breeds, for the average weight of 
good specimens is not more than six pounds, 
and many dwarfs of the breed are even 
smaller than this. A very small dog has 
always made an almost irresistible appeal 
to the feminine heart, and in this day small 
size is a valuable asset for any house dog. 
The various toy dogs, however, are cer- 
tainly less robust than the larger varieties. 
Their frailty has often been grossly exag- 
gerated, but there is, of necessity, some 
reasonable foundation of truth for these 
statements. Moreover, the very tiny dogs 
often lack the finer traits of the larger 
dog’s character; some are too self-centered. 
Too much toy and too little 
dog is, in many cases, a very 
valid reason for one who is a 
true dog lover to pass over 
these diminutive pets. The 
Pomeranian, however, rises tri- 
umphant over this objection. 
Although little, he has the 
hardihood of many a bigger 
dog. As one of his English 
friends has cleverly and quite 
truly said, “He is the unbreak- 
able toy of all dogs.” In his 
disposition, too, there is much 
that we admire in the larger 
varieties. He is a vivacious, 
bright dog, more like a terrier 
than a toy dog in his liveliness 
and sharp intelligence. It is not 
surprising that he should be 
tremendously popular. 


ORIGINALLY A SIIEEP Doc 


When one knows the Pom- 
eranian’s curious history it 
seems that the breed has de- 
lighted to accommodate itself 
to the varying needs of its 
masters under widely different 
conditions of life. But a cen- 


Photos by Levick 


The Pom's outer coat is especially long and thick on the shoulders 
and chest, standing out in a ruff about his fox-like head 


WILLIAMS HAYES 


tury ago the delightful little sprite of a dog 
that graces our drawing rooms was a strong, 
courageous sheep herder capable of giving 
a very good account of himself even in an 
encounter with a wolf. In those strenuous 
days of the breed, it was known variously 
as the loup-loup, the wolf dog, the fox dog, 
and no less an authority than the great 
naturalist, Baron Cuvier, says that this dog 
possesses “all the sagacity of the shepherd’s 
dog, accompanied with much greater 
strength, for it is used to guard the flocks in 
countries pestered with the wolf, which it 
never fails to attack with success.” These 


“countries pestered with wolves” were prin- 


the Great used to recruit the 

giants for his famous gren- 
adier regiment. The local names of this 
Baltic sheep guardian point plainly to a 
wolfish origin, which the appearance of the 
dog certainly bears out. So the dainty Pom 
is probably a kinsman of the German sheep 
dog and other Continental wolf-like breeds. 


A GRADUAL CHANGE 


‘Times and manners change. When 
wolves no longer threatened the flocks, the 
Pomeranian sheep dog became less and less 
the shepherd’s assistant and more and more 
the family pet. Gradually they were bred 
smaller and smaller. About 1860 some of 
these dogs, then some twenty or twenty- 
five pounds in weight, found 
their way into England and, in 
spite of a bad reputation for 
short temper and snappishness. 
gained a little popularity. About 
1880 some of the breed were 
brought to America, but to the 
belief in their unreliable dispo- 
sition a purely fictitious myth 
that they were peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to rabies was added, so 
the spitz dogs, as they were 
called, did not become popular. 
One of the hazy recollections 
of my boyhood is of one of 
these dogs, a handsome snow 
white fellow of perhaps twen- 
ty-five pounds. Whence he 
came I do not remember, but 
his breed's traditional bad name 
must have followed him, for 
my brother and I were forbid- 
den to play with him, and he 
was banished to the stables. 

The vogue of the true toy 
Pomeranian, the little dog of 
ten pounds or under, was in- 
troduced by Queen Victoria. 
After a winter spent in Florence 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Ag) EErE FOR TFOLIO @F GOOD INTERIORS 


Of the nine rooms shown in the Portfolio this month, three are distinct studies in period decoration; the others 
illustrote decorotive methods that edly will prove of value to the he contemplates 
refurnishing this autumn. For further information write Mouse & Gardes, 440 For 4 1 New York City 


Addison Mizner, architect 


In the time of Hepplewhite 
architecture was strongly in- 
fluenced by Adam designs. 
The above dining-room shows 
the two in perfect accord. The 
background and mantel are 
Adam; the mobiliary furni- 
ture, Hepplewhite: barred, 
shield-back chairs with tap- 
ered legs, and curves in strict 
subservience to straight lines 


Kenneth Murchison, archi:eet 
W. & J. Sloane, decorators 


The cotches, icoodicork and 
hangings impart to this room 
a distinct Wiliam and Mary 
feeling. The furniture is ma- 
hogany and walnut. The 
woodwork, gumiwood in nat- 
ural color waxed. On the 
walls is a striped rough silk 
of the same tone. Gay ehintz 
hangings add color notes. The 
predominate scheme through- 
out is antique blue 


H O USERS GEC aOR aN, 


Chittenden & Kotting, architects 
The solarium is again becoming a requisite in the pretentious 
house. It is a little piece of the garden brought indoors and 
should be treated as such. Sunlight, tile floors, plants, an 
aquarium and wicker or rattan furniturc are desirable 
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Hoppin & Koen, architects g Kenneth Murchison, architect g 
in assembling this William and Mary library, the owner, who TAE rendent of the Hon. W. J. Tully at Locust Valley, L. I., the solarium 


is Harris Fahnestock, Esq., of Lenox, Mass., was singularly is effectively treated with antique green lattice over brownish tapestry 
fortunate in his choice and arrangement of furniture. The brick. Curtains of cream-colored sunfast are bordered with blue. The 
upholstery is exuberant and the furniture in perfect accord furniture is blue, the rug blue, and the chairs are picked out with blue 
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Charles A. Platt, architect 


a One might almost say that this breakfast raam in the residence af Clifford V. Brakaw, Esq., at Glen Cove, L. I., out- 
aes Adams Adam, sa Pampeian is it in feeling. The shape af the raam and the wall and daor decorations are unique 
U. as a study of what will form a suitable background far Adam furniture. An example of consistent decoration 


a. 


W. C. Furber, architect Kenneth Murchison, architect W. & J. Sloane, decorators 
The prablem of what ta da with the blank wall is answered in the The walls af this breakfast roam are rough stucca and the flaor saft 
treatment af this living-raam. Mautding panels enclasing strips of finish tiles in opalescent colorings with which the furniture, painted 
rich tapestry, and painted lighter ar darker than the wall itself. in light green and dccarated, harmonizes pleasantly. The hang- 
are one way aut. The type of tapestry used will decide the cost ings are also of light green. giving plenty af the morning sun 
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HEATING T H E 
COUNTRY HOUSE 


Notes on the Four Systems That 
Will Aid the Prospective Builder 


A, S. ATKINSON 


“T° HE minds of many city folk even 

A today picture the country house in 
winter as a place largely constituted of 
icicles. Icicles pendant from the eaves, 
from the bathroom faucets, from the chin 
and whiskers of the lord and master when 
he retires at nine P. M. and when he arises 
in the cold grey dawn. This is the mental 
picture, I say, and it is no more accurate 
than are many other quirks of the imagina- 
tion. For, as a matter of fact, there is no 
reason why the country house should not be 
inade as comfortable and livable in the cold- 
est weather as its city cousin. If it is not 
warm the fault lies either in the installation 
of the heating system, or the construction 
of the house itself. Most modern frame 
houses are built today to withstand the 
strongest winds, very few of which can 
find their way through. With properly con- 
structed walls, window frames and double 
sash, the house should be practically wind- 
proof and draftproof. If this is the case, 
everything depends upon the system. 


AN ADEQUATE SYSTEM ESSENTIAL 


To judge by the coal bills, there are great 
differences in heating plants as well as in 
houses. One house may require fifteen or 
twenty tons of coal in a winter to keep it 
warm, while another of the same size and 
construction will need only nine or ten. 
The variation may be due to the size of the 
heater or the arrangement of the registers, 
radiators or piping system. The finest 
house in the world is after all a mere shell, 
not a home, if it is cold and uncomfortable 
through the long winter months. 
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HOUSE & CARDIN 


By concealing the radiaior in a box with grilled pancls. 

spreading a sheet of asbestos over it to prevent excess of 

heat and sctting the flower boxes on top, an otherwise 
objectionable feature becomes useful and decorative 


Whether a hot air, steam, or hot water 
system is used, one prime essential should 
be noted: the coldest parts of the house 
are on the north and west sides, and the 
furnace should be located so that the short- 
est and most direct pipes run to these parts. 
Scores of houses are equipped with heating 
systems which entirely ignore this principle. 

A properly heated house is one whose 
temperature can be regulated to suit any 
weather condition. To do this it must be 
possible to heat all parts in the coldest 
weather to a temperature of 65° to 70°. It 
is easy to shut off too great a heat, but 


difficult to get up the extra temperature if 


the furnace is not large enough. The most 
common mistake is to install a heating plant 
too small for the house, thus wasting coal 
by forced drafts. It is cheaper to install 
a plant a trifle too large than one too small. 

We all know more or less 
about hot air, steam, and 
hot water heating, but the 
vapor vacuum system, al- 
though on the market for 
seven or eight years, was 
hardly known two years 
ago. Today it is much used. 


Varor Vacuum HEATING 


There are several vapor 
vacuum systems on the 
market, and though most of 
them are good, care should 
be taken to select one with 
an established reputation. 

There are several advant- 
ages in this vapor heating. 
It is absolutely noiseless; 
each room can be heated to 
any desired temperature in- 
dependently of the others ; 
the radiators are small and 
the valves are at the top; 
and the valves are gradu- 
ated so as to heat the radia- 


Enclose the dining-room rađi- 

ator in a bor with rattan pan- 

els and build shelres above; a 

serviceable warming closet 
has been made 


tor in whole or 
in part. There 
are no air valves 
on the radiators 
to sputter or 
hiss, the air is 
disposed of 
through the re- 
turn pipe that 
carries off the 
condensa- 
tion from the 
vapor, and its 
escape occurs al- 
together in the 
cellar, where it 
is prevented 
from returning 
to the system by 
means of a con- 
troller. Radia- 
tors can hbe 
closed off instantly and the heat stopped, or 
turned on in a moment with an equally 
quick response. lf a mild day calls for only 
a little heat, the valve can be turned on a 
couple of notches; if it gets cooler later in 
the day, you can turn on another notch or 
so until the required heat is obtained. 
After a fire has been started in the boiler 
of the vapor system, the vapor commences 
to rise from the water, and quickly makes 
its way to the radiators. As the vapor en- 
ters the piping which has until now been 
filled with air, the air is rapidly forced ahead 
until it is dislodged from the radiator into 
the return air pipes to the controller in the 
cellar, where it is ejected from the system. 
Since the controller performs the function 
of air valve for the whole system, the vapor 
naturally follows the same course to the 
controller, but is prevented from escaping 
by the instant action of the heat on the 
expansion valve, thus closing the system. 
The system is now filled with vapor which 
enters on its duties as a heating agent. As 
heat is transmitted to the room the vapor 
condenses, creating the vacuum and exert- 
ing a constant suction on the boiler, thus 
pulling the heat up into the radiators. All 
this is frequently accomplished without 
creatine noticeable pressure at the hailar 


Cross-section of the 
above, showing zinc lin- 
ing, water chamber, soil 
drainage and asbcsios 
Sheet 
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and as soon as the drafts are closed and 
the rate of combustion lowered, vacuum is 
created. From the standpoint of fuel ecou- 
omy, the vapor system represents a saving 
of from twenty-five to forty per cent. 

Fuel economy with a steam plant depends 
upon whether or not the desired tempera- 
ture of the house can be maintained in the 
coldest weather without forcing or raising 
an unnecessary pressure. A steam plant 
should be designed to take care of the heat- 
ing in the most severe weather with ordi- 
nary firing. Then in mild weather the house 
can be heated from the vapor without any 
pressure being indicated on the gauge. 
Steam is very quick acting, and if the damp- 
ers are opened a little it will respond in a 
short time to meet any conditions. More 
waste of fuel in steam heating plants is due 
to inadequate systems than to anything else. 
Forcing is thus necessary whenever the 
weather turns a little cold. As a result of 
this one house may require a consumption 
of several tons of coal more in a season 
than another of exactly the same size and 
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ward of crtreme cold and snow 


SIMPLE definition of mulch would 

be “any substance which may be 
strewn upon the ground so as to retain its 
moisture for the benefit of the roots which 
it covers, or to serve as a non-conductor of 
the coldness or heat of the air, and to pre- 
serve the warmth of the earth beneath.” 
The mulch is a faithful gardening ally, as 
essential to the success of the well consid- 
ered grounds as the spade, the rake or the 
spraying pump, if it is properly used. 


Various Muicners 


Mulching may be done in a great variety 
of ways and for different purposes. Sum- 
mer mulching is intended to protect the soil 
from too rapid drying under the direct rays 
of the sun, while the winter mulch is de- 
signed to prevent the sudden and excessive 
freezing and thawing of the earth. Leaves 
are the natural mulch for forest trees. At 
the approach of winter, see how all the trees 
disrobe their branches to drop a cover of 


Protect tender shrubs and roses by building 
around them a mulch of straw mats that will 


arrangement. & large, adequate sized 
steam plant, instead of being more costly, 
is in the end more economical. If, in instal- 
ing one, provision is made to heat the house 
easily in zero weather, satisfaction for all 
temperatures will be assured. 
Tur Hor Water System 

Hot water heating is very popular today, 
thousands of houses being equipped with it. 
The principle upon which all low pressure 
hot water heating is based is the fact that 
water is at its greatest density and minimum 
volume at 39.2° F. Upon the temperature 
being raised above this point the volume in- 
creases and the density decreases. For in- 
stance, a gallon of water heated from 40° 
ta 212° F. expands to I 1/23 gallons. 

During this process of expansion the 
heated or lighter water rises to the top, and 
goes through the pipes to the radiators. 
While in the radiator it comes in contact 
with the colder air, and becoming cooler and 
of greater density it descends through a re- 
turn pipe to the boiler. This process is con- 


WHEREFORES 


A Garden Operation 
That Helps Nature 


ANDREW HOEBEN 
leaves upon their roots. The 
winds blow them from the 
great trunks which are deep 
rooted and need them least, to 
lodge among the stems and 
roots of the underbrush which 
needs them the most. s 
Leaves are the most natural 
and the best cover for roots. 
But they cannot be nsed to ad- 
vantage in summer on well 
kept grounds because of the 
difficulty of retaining them in 
place, and their unsightly ef- 
feet when blown about the 
lawn. In autumn, however, 
they should be gathered when 
most abundant, for a winter 
mulch, and kept in place by 
branches laid over them. The 
wigs and leaves together catch 
the blowing snow and thus 
make a warm snow blanket in addition to 
their own protection. For summer mulch- 
ing, sawdust (not too fresh), and “ehip 
dirt” are good and tidy protections. Old 
straw is excellent but unsightly and too dis- 
orderly when blown by winds to be satisfac- 
tory in neatly kept places; and when used 
too freely it harbors mice. Tanbark is a 
favorite summer mulch, and a very good one 
if not put on too thick. Ivergreen leaves 
and twigs are admirable for either summer 
or winter, but especially for the latter on 
account of the snow that accumulates in 
them. Massed to the depth of J“, the ground 
beneath them will hardly feel the frosts. 
Trees or shrubs which are hardy enough to 
be foreed into a rank growth without mak- 
ing their new wood too succulent and tender 
to bear the following winter, may be 
mulched with short manure, but trees of 
doubtful hardiness must not be thus stimu- 
lated. If used at all it should be in autumn 
for winter service; rake it off in spring and 
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tinued indefinitely, or as long as the fire 
keeps the boiler hot. The formation of 
steam is impossible because of the expan- 
sion tank which permits an outlet. There is 
consequently no danger of an explosion, and 
the action of the water is free from noise 
aud that violent metallic knocking. 

A good hot water plant has a temperature 
variation ranging from 90° to 200°, and ow- 
ing to this fact it seems wonderfully suited 
to our American climate. It is possible to 
heat any building to any desired degree pro- 
vided the plant is large enough and properly 
designed and managed. So far as manage- 
ment is concerned, this system is the casiest 
to handle of any. If the water is allowed 
to get cold, however, it requires a long time 
and a great expenditure of heat to warm it 
up to the point of passing through the pipes. 
A good plant should keep the water warm 
all the time, and even at night it should not 
cool off. Bad management is indicated 
when the water is cold in the morning, for 
it should remain hot for several hours after 

(Continued on page 70) 


OF MULCHING 


rapidly under the direct rays of the sun 


replace it with some other cooler materials 
during the growing season. 

In addition to the mulching required over 
the roots of young trees and shrubs in 
winter, it is necessary to cover with some 
protection of the trunks and sometimes the 
entire tops of those which are half hardy. 


PROTECTING TRUNKS AND BRANCHES 


The stems of young trees may be cov- 
ered with straws bound around them, mat- 
ting, or with strong brown paper. Small 
treetops and spreading shrubs may be care- 
fully drawn together with straw cords and 
bound up in straw matting as completely as 
bundles of trees sent out from a nursery. 
As such masses are likely to catch the snow 
and offer considerable resistance to the 
wind, it is absolutely necessary in all cases 
after a subject has been thus bound to drive 
strong stakes near by and fasten the bound- 
up branches securely to them until the cover 

(Continued on page 70) 


The original house was a com- 
fortable cottage, indigenous 
to the rugged New England 
hills that surround it, both 
in color and design. Its one 
fault was a lack of adequate 
accommodations 


The dining-room gave greater 
privacy at meals, which the 


growth of the community 
demanded 


Plenty of sunlight has been let into the dining-room by windows on 
three sides. The woodwork is ivory white; the paper, a Japanese 
design of blue on ivory background, and the hangings and rugs blue 
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As remodeled the house was 
better fitted to suit the needs 
of a larger family and proved 
more in harmony with the 
white-painted houses of that 
New England community 


An additional bedroom went 

in over the dining-room, with - 

a wide fireplace and windows 
on three sides 


A HOUSE T HA Jeers er 


The Country Turned to 
the 


KELLY & GRAVES, 


in Size, but 


HOUSE grows because the family 
grows or the community grows. This 
was the case of the residence at Weston, 
Mass., the home of Oliver C. Howe, Esq. ; 
both family and community grew out of 
their “breeks,” and changes had to be made. 
The house started in life as a cottage— 
a well-designed cottage—on an ideal site 
half way up a.rugged New England hill. It 
nestled to the hillside as naturally as the 
surrounding trees. Even in coloring it ap- 
peared indigenous, for the warm brown of 
the side walls and the leaf green of the roof 
were taken from Nature’s own palette, 

As a concession to the simple life, the 
living-room was so arranged that one end 
should serve as a dining alcove, the tab le 
being used, at other hours, for library pur- 
poses. Upstairs was accommodation for 
three bedrooms with an extra room in the 
attic. Such was the sum total of space. 

For a time this cottage served faithfully 
the needs of its owner and graced its local- 
ity. Then the locality grew and the familv 


Village and the 


House Kept Pace 


increased, and the house itself had to grow, 
too. So here is what happened. 

Except for unconventional summer life, 
modern conditions seem to demand no less 
than three rooms on the first floor of a 
house. Inevitably there will be a chance 
visitor at meal hours or occasions of some- 
what formal entertainment when a dining- 
room entirely shut off from the living-room 
will be indispensable. Attractive as the 
little house was then, it was scarcely com- 
plete without a dining-room adequate in 
size and private in location. The house was 
also somewhat restricted in the matter of 
sleeping accommodations. With remarkable 
success, as well as with very slight disturb- 
ance of any existing structural work, this 
demand for increased space was met. 

In adding the dining-room care was taken 
with the fenestration and the outlook, which 
give the good cheer and sunlight so neces- 
sary to that room. The windows look out 
on three sides, east, south, west, assuring an 
abundance of light. Inside the room is also 


architects 


Family Increased 
with Every Change 


decorated cheerily. The standing wood- 
work is finished in ivory white and the ceil- 
ing tinted to correspond. The wallpaper 
has a background that exactly matches the 
woodwork and against this is Japanese de- 
sign in soft old blue. The sunfast hangings 
and rug reflect that color note. 

In emphasizing the increased scope of the 
house the drastic change in the exterior 
color scheme is appropriate; and it is like- 
wise fitting in view of the location of the 
house in a section of the country long famed 
for the beauty of its simple, white-painted, 
frame homes. In this instance, not only the 
body of the house, but the trim is painted 
white, which pleasantly contrasts with bot- 
tle-green blinds and leaf-green roof. 

Although, in its original form, the house 
was in its general lines a pleasing composi- 
tion, it is now much more satisfying in 
mass; as the additional wing has imparted 
a becoming increase in girth, just as the 
sharper color contrast has given greater 
value to the lines of the many-gabled roof. 
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hole should be filled with humus or leaf | 
mold to provide richness 


S the country road is to the 
walker, so is the bulb to the true 
lover of flowers. At once a promise 
and a guarantee of beauty to come, 
the homely brown sheathing of the 
bulb belies its looks. Yet as surely 
as the dusty lane leads to alluring 
nooks and vistas, so surely will there 
spring from the bulb’s dry shell a 
flower of rare beauty. Seeds may 
come and seeds may go, but the bulb 
is certain, a trusted standby in the 
midst of our garden feats and failures. 
To be sure, there are 
good bulbs and poor, the 
former, of course, costing 
more than the inferior 
grades. Yet, it is poor 
economy to invest in a lot 
of cheap bulbs under the 
impression that they are 
just as good; better buy the 
best and reconcile your 
conscience by the thought 
that something worth while 
never comes for nothing. 


Forcinc Buss 


For forcing in the green- 
house at a temperature of 
from 50° to 70°, bulbs are 
indispensable, and there is 
a large range of types and 
colors from which to 
choose. As most of them 
are kept outdoors until ac- 
tual forcing starts, they 
occupy but a small propor- 
tionate amount of bench 
space in the greenhouse. The blooms are 
acceptable both as pot subjects for decora- 
tive work and for cutting; they are splendid 
xeepers and will last for a week or two. 

_ The hardy type of forcing bulb is planted 
in boxes or pots in the fall and then buried 
outdoors. The best method is to bury them 
in a deep trench out in the open, thus allow- 
ing the plants to make good roots through 
the resultant even soil condition. Wher- 
ever the bulbs are placed for storage, they 
can be covered with manure or litter to pre- 
vent the soil freezing. Frost will not in- 
jure bulbs, but it is difficult to get them 


When planting lily bulbs in poor soil, the . 8 


BULBS 


Naturalizing, Bedding 
and Forcing Indoors 


W. C. McCOLLOM 
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Tulips, narcissi, hyacinths or any other of the 
hardy bulbs may well be placed in a border 
planting such as this 


A naturalized planting of bulbs is just what its name implies—abso- 
lute informality. The grass can be cut after the bulbs have flowered 


in the spring 


out for forcing if the ground is frozen. 
As bulbous plants of all kinds are water 
lovers, it is advisable to water them before 
they are buried. If stored in a pit or cold 
frames, they must be watered frequently, 
especially after root action has started; if 
buried outdoors, however, they will require 
no further attention until they are rooted 
well enough to start forcing, which takes 
from six to ten weeks according to the 
variety. They can then be brought into the 
greenhouse and forced in any quantity de- 
sired for bloom there or in the house. 
Good hulbs of the hardy forcing type are 
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SYNOPSIS 


Uniform depth of planting in a formal bed 
is assured by using a piece of spade handle 
cut to form a dibble 


the hyacinths, all sorts; all kinds of 
tulips; all the narcissi; crocus; allium 
and ornithogalum. Other types are 
planted in boxes, pans or pots, but in- 
stead of burying outdoors, they are 
placed in a frame and covered with a 
few inches of ashes or soil to keep as 
even a condition as possible. These 
last types, which include all the forc- 
ing lilies, anemones, calochortus, 
freesia, gladioli, forcing iris and oxalis 
should be brought into the greenhouse 
whengrowth shows above the covering. 
Two exceptions to the 
above rules are spirea and 
lily - of - the - valley. The 
former is usually potted 
up and stood outdoors to 
freeze, while the latter 
should be planted in sand 
when received and placed 
outdoors until it is well 
frozen. Then it can be 
forced in cold storage val- 
ley pipes; if these are used 
the bulbs can be forced at 
once and successfully. 


SoIL AND TEMPERATURE 


Generally speaking, 
bulbs require a rich yet 
well drained soil from a 
compost heap that has 
been properly prepared ; 
or lacking this, a mixture 
of three-fourths chopped 
sod to one-fourth well 
rotted manure, with a 
shovelful of sand and one 
of bone meal added to every twelve of this 
mixture. By the time the flower shows, the 
bulbs will have pretty well exhausted the 
soil, and liquid feeding with manure water 
can be resorted to with good results. 

The hardy forcing type will be found at 
home in a night temperature of 50°, and 
they can be forced 5° either side of that. 
Lilies require about 60° and freesias can be 
forced at either 50° or 60°, but 55° will 
be the best all-around temperature. It is 
best to start the plants early enough so that 
they can be brought along slowly, for rapid 
growing means weak stems. insects and dis- 


Sand placed in the bottom of the holes where 
lilies are to go will proteet the bulbs from es- 


eessive moisture 


ease. Always start the plants in a low tem- 
perature, even though it is found necessary 
later to increase the heat ; never bring plants 
from outside into a high temperature. 

When first brought into the greenhouse 
most of the bulbs can be placed under the 
benches until considerable growth is de- 
veloped. This lengthens the stems of the 
flowers by causing the plants to “draw up,” 
but of course must not be overdone. Do 
not let the plants suffer for water at any 
time after growth shows. 


Goon FokCI NG BULBS 


If proper care is taken to ripen the bulbs 
after they have finished flowering, most of 
the varieties can be used for planting in 
various ways around the grounds. They 
are of no further use for forcing, and when 
planted out will not produce anything the 
first season, but after that a fair proportion 
of them will continue to flower. They 
should not be used in any conspicuous place 
where they are expected to 
make a show, but in out-of- 
the-way corners, the edges of 
shrubbery borders, etc. 

The following will be found 
a fairly comprehensive list of 
satisfactory forcing bulbs: 

All the hyacinths, including 
the Dutch, Italian, Roman 
and miniature types; tulips of 
various types such as the 
single early, single late, 
double, Rembrandt, May 
flowering, Darwins, parrots 
and gesneriana. All types of 
narcissus force well, including 
single and double, paper white, 
polyanthus, jonquils and 
poet’s. Besides the regular 
forcing lilies, such as Harrisi, 
Longiflorum, Formosum, Can- 
didum and Multiflorum, we 
now have the Japanese sorts 
such as Auratum, Rubrum, 
Melpomene, ete. Freesias are 
particularly valuable for cut 
flower purposes, and lily-of- 
the-valley, of course, is always acceptable. 

This is a list of the most popular bulbs 
that are forced, but there are many others 
that are really deserving of attention, such 
as the beautiful anemone and the Colvelli 
type of gladiolus. Other sorts of gladiolus 
ean be had in cold storage bulbs, as ean the 
odd but beautiful ornithogalum, the glori- 
osa, the Spanish and English iris, crocus, 
calochortus, ixia, oxalis, allium and spa- 
raxis. A fair selection of these is desirable. 


Care is necessary when planting 
bulbs outdoors for formal effects. 
Varieties that flower at the same time 
must be used, and it is equally impor- 
tant that the bed be properly prepared, 
all parts dug to an even depth and the 
same amount of fertilizer used to in- 
sure a uniform growth. The bulbs 
must be planted at a uniform depth, 
the best method to pursue being to 
cut off the upper 6” of a spade handle 
and use this to plant with, jabbing it 
down to the hilt each time. 


BEDDING AND GENERAL PLANTING 


After the bulbs have finished flower- 
ing they can be dug up and ripened by 
storing in a cool, dry place or heeling 
in outdoors. When properly ripened 
these bulbs can be used for several 
subsequent seasons, though there is no ques- 
tion but that bulbs do deteriorate to a cer- 
tain extent in our climate. 

All the Dutch hyacinths are very useful 
in formal plantings, coming in a fairly good 
range of colors including the various shades 
of pink, red, blue, pale yellow and white. 
Practically all the tulips are available, but 
don’t mix them. Good ones are the single 
early, Darwin, May flowering, parrot, Rem- 
brandt and double flowering. While not as 
stiff and formal as the hyacinth or tulip, for 
large mass effects, the narcissus is very use- 
ful. The large trumpet or double flowering 
type is more effective where mass of color 
is desired. For smaller beds crocuses are 
excellent; a pretty effect can be had by 
planting them in between tulips or hya- 
einths, and they will be through flowering 
before the others start in. Succession of 
bloom is as practicable with bulbs as with 
other perennials or annuals. 

There are hundreds of locations on the 


Among the boxwood bushes some of the late flowering tulips 
will find a suitable setting. A trowel is a good planting 
tool for them 


average place where a few bulbs might be 
used to advantage in herbaceous borders, 
the flower garden, in separate borders, or 
near the house. All the hardy bulbs are 
available for plantings of this type, in a 
good rich soil. They respond readily to and 
will reward good treatment, so where pos- 


sible always spade a liberal quantity, of. -~ 


manure into the soil, and mulch well each 
winter with good manure if the bulbs are 
left in the ground. This last is the best 
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means of supplying fertilizing qualities to 
the soil when you cannot dig it, and will 
add materially to the life of bulb plantings. 

When plantings of bulbs are made and 
it is desired to put other things in the same 
space, there are two methods to pursue. 
First, the bulbs can be planted extra deep— 
say about 8’—and after flowering their tops 
can be removed and the other plants put in 
place. The better method, however, is to 
pull up the bulbs and store them in a dark, 
dry place where they will ripen, or they ean 
be heeled in outdoors until fall. 

In all kinds of plantings masses are de- 
sirable. Don't sprinkle the bulbs around 
and don’t plant any ribbon rows of alter- 
nate colors. Mass the colors, and use a 
little judgment in blending them. Many of 
the hardy bulbs are rather strong in color 
and very firm when properly used, but by 
indiseriminate planting a conglomeration of 
colors that is hideous can be made. For the 
most part you will find the arrangement easy 
if you mateh the reds carefully, do not bunch 
a number of pinks and purples with a lot 
of reds, and never mix pink and purple. 


Tie PRO ER Derti 


The general rule for planting bulbs is to 
set them twice their depth. That is, a 2” 
bulb should be 4” below the surface of the 
ground, though personally I prefer to plant 
them deeper. Three times the size of the 
bulb would be a better rule, for this not only 
gets the bulb below the freezing and thaw- 
ing condition of fall and spring, but also 
retards the growth so that it is not so likely 
to be affected by heavy frosts late in the 
spring. This method would make it neces- 
sary to plant tulips, narcissi, etc., about 6” 
deep and other bulbs in proportion. 

In poorly drained soils, bulbs will some- 
times rot before they have made sufficient 
root to sustain them. In loca- 
tions of this kind, make the 
hole a little deeper than needed, 
put about 1” of sand in the bot- 
tom, place the bulb and cover 
with sand. This is especially 
recommended when planting 
lilies or other expensive bulbs. 

When making plantings of 
this kind it is not necessary that 
every bulb be planted the same 
depth ; in fact, it is better if the 
effect is prolonged a trifle by 
some coming in flower a little 
earlier than the others. A 
trowel is the best planting tool 
except for the very large bulbs 
like lilies, for which a spade is 
very serviceable, 

For general plantings all 
types of tulips are desirable. 
There are a number of differ- 
ent sorts flowering at different 
times, and it would be hard, 
indeed, to find anything more 
satisfactory than tulips from 
the early Duc von Thols to the 
late Darwins. All types of narcissus can 
be used, and there are a goodly number such 
as the large trumpet, short cup trumpet, 
double flowering, polyanthus, jonquils and 
poet’s. Hyacinths can also be used, but per- 
sonally I think this flower better fitted for 
bedding than for general use. All the hardy 


_ lilies can be .used.effeetively, particularly the 


Japanese types and many of the hybrids. 
Lily-of-the-valley is very good for border 
(Continued on page 58) 
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PAY 


Lest year there appeorcd in House & Garpen a series of articles called “Counting the Cost of Korang 

e was 
With this article begins 
c befor i q It faces the 
“Is there any profit in a dairy in connection with an orchard ?”— EDITOR. 


li told the experiences of a gentleman farmer who retired from law and went in for orcliarding. 
willing to invest $5,000 a year for five years. i 
the story of some of the problems he had to meet before the paying basis come cven in sight. 


problem: 


N “Counting the 

Cost” I showed 
just how we spent 
$3,383.32 in preparing 
the land and planting 
5,676 apple trees. 
Since then we have 
added 395 new trees, 
purchased for $102.70 
and planted at a cost 
of 20c per tree, bring- 
ing the total cost for 
setting the orchard up 
to $3,565.02. 

At the time of writ- 
ing the oldest of these 
has been three years 
set. What method of 
cultivation should we 
employ? How get 
the quickest returns 
for our investment? 
These questions af- 
forded much ground 
for consideration. 

As soon as the trees 
were planted the ques- 
tion arose: “What 
and how much fer- 
tilizer will be need- 
ed?” We consulted 
the authorities. 

“Stable manure at 
the rate of about ten tons per acre,” said the 
Pennsylvania State College Bulletin No. 
106, “is one of the best treatments that can 
be given to an orchard, either in sod or in 
connection with the tillage. But a com- 
mercial fertilizer carrying about 30 pounds 
of actual nitrogen, 60 pounds of actual 
P205 and 50 pounds of K20, has proven 
almost as good in our experiments.” 

“Nitrogen is apparently of much imore 
value in apple orchards than is generally 
supposed,” said Bulletin No. 100. “Its addi- 
tion has greatly increased the quality of 
fruit. Many failures with potash and phos- 
phate have doubtles been due to 
a deficient nitrogen supply. It 
should be used judiciously, how- 
ever, because of an indirect re- 
duction in color, and sometimes 
also in size of the fruit.” 


Alfred Hopkins, architect 


SOME OTHER ON IONS 


“Scientists and practical or- 
chardists,” said the Department 
of Agriculture Farmers’ Bulletin, 
No. 113, “are generally agreed 
on the great value of well-rooted 
barnyard manure for an apple 
orchard. It not only supplies 
humus, but it contains a large 
percentage of other necessary 
nutritive elements for maintain- 
ing health, vigor and fruitfulness 
of tree, and for development of 
the proper quality for a fine fruit 
product.” We read further: 

“A test in a young orchard has 
now been carried on fifteen 
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farm.” says an authorily. 


entire family work. 


By that time he expected returns. 
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“Nearly all the so-called model barns are so erpensive as to be impossibic on a business 
In such a barn as that above the rent per cow is $100 a year; 
it lakes a mighty good cow to yietd $100 worth of milk a year at wholesale prices 


years,” it said, with magisterial finality, “and 
confirms the belief that on the Station soil, 
fertilisers are wasted in the apple orchard. 
Practically, it may be said, that the money 
paid for fertilizers, varying from $27 to 
$186 an acre for the twelve applications, 
has been buried in the soil. Whether any 
of it will ever rise to profitable activity now 
seems doubtful. This experiment indicates 
that in the average western New York 
tilled apple orchard, if well drained, well 
tilled and properly supplied with organic 
matter from stable manure, or cover crops, 
commercial fertilizers are little needed.” 


Te Pla, 


king the 
Children are taught to work in the fields 
almost before they are taught their 4. B. C's 


After listening to 
this quartette of ad- 
visers, we put aside 
the consideration of 
commercial 
fertilizers. Everyone 
agreed that stable ma- 
nure was most valua- 
ble. But how were 
we to get a large 
enough supply of it? 


Pay? 


Fifty acres of ap- 
ples demanding ten 
tons of manure per 
acre would mean an 
expenditure of $1,500 
if the manure was 
purchased in town. It 
was suggested to keep 
a dairy as a side line, 
making the dairy pay 
its own expenses, or 
better, and having the 
manure for the or- 
chard. Immediately 
the expense of a fifty- 
aes cow dairy was consid- 
ered as a possibly 
feasible plan. How 
much would it cost to 
start? How much 
could it make? Would it really pay? 

In our vicinity modern barns are scarce. 
The average farmer keeps as many cows as 
he and his son, or hired man, can care for. 
His wife and daughters often help with the 
milking and attend to washing the milk pails 
and cream cans. lu many cases the milk is 
sold to the company that ships it to New 
York. This company pays, on the average. 
less than 3½ cents a quart. If the whole 
family did not help expenses could not be 
made at that selling price. As a recent 
bulletin put it: “The prices of farm prod- 
ucts are based on the production of the farm 
family working as a unit.” 

One man in our community, 
relating his experiences, said, “I 
had to sell my dairy this season. 
My wife is not well enough to 
help with the milk.” 

Another man near us has just 
put up a modern barn. It is sani- 
tary but not fancy. It accommo- 
dates twenty-six cows. 

The barn cost $3,500. His 
farm of 100 acres with buildings 
is worth $10,000. Barn houses 
26 cows, valued at $75, or $1,950. 
Total, $15,500. 

He raises crops to feed his 
cows. Dairy products are all he 
sells off the place. This makes 
his investment cost, per cow, 
$600. At this rate the cost of a 
fifty-cow dairy would be $30,000. 
The figures were staggering. But 
we recovered our breath and set 
to figuring: “What are the con- 
ditions that would make a dairy 
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investment of $30,000 a profitable one. So 


on the basis of an investment of $30,000 
for 50 cows, being an investment per cow 
of $600, each cow must earn 5 per cent. 
on $600, or $30 each year before any real 
profit is made. How much milk will a cow 
have to produce, and at what selling price, 
to earn $30 over and above the cost of pro- 
duction of the milk? The elements enter- 
ing into the cost of milk production are: 
(1) cost of food; (2) cost of labor; (3) 
cost of barn; (4) depreciation in value of 
cow owing to the 
fact that after a lim- 
ited period its value 
is simply beef value 
—sold for meat; 
(5) selling cost of 
the product. 

Statistics s h o w 
the cost of food for - 
milk product is, ap- 
proximately, $9 per 
1,000 pounds of 
milk. That being the 
case, a cow that 
averages 5, 
pounds of milk a 
year would cost $45 
for food alone. 

Leaving aside any 
modern sanitary sta- 
ble methods, one 
man cannot care for 
more than fifteen 
cows. Valuing the 
man’s time at $1.50 
per day the cost of 
labor per cow would 
be 10 cents. That 
means that the year- 
ly care for a cow 
cannot come to less 
than $36.50. 

The cost of barn 
and land, or interest 
cost per cow, is 
shown above in the 
interest on $600, or, 
at 5 per cent., $30. 

Since the milking 
life of a cow is not 
more than eight 
years, depreciation 
in value from its val- 
uation at $75 as a 
milk producer to its 
value of about $30 
when sold for beef 
is about $5 a year. 

The selling cost of 
milk varies with the 
method used to dis- 
pose of it. If sold 
to one of the large 
milk companies to 
be shipped to a city, 
the yearly price of 
milk averages about 314 cents a quart. 
Then the cost of selling need not be con- 
sidered as a separate item, for one man can 
take care of fifteen cows and haul milk to 
market under average conditions. Tabulat- 
ing the costs for this $75 cow we find— 


Cost of food for 5,000-pound cow $45.00 


Page: Of labor 36.50 
Investment, barn and land interest.. 30.00 
Depreciation of cow............. 5.00 
Cost of selling milk to company.... 00.00 

$116.50 


The cost of sanitary improvemen 


At the rate of a pint to the pound, 5,000 


pounds of milk at 3% cents per quart ap- 


proximates $87.50. As the total cost of 
producing the milk iss $116.50 
And it is sold for 


There is a loss per cow of......... 
Or for a 50-cow dairy......... $1,450.00 


Evidently a dairy composed of cows that 
produce only 5,000 pounds of milk would 


not be a profitable adjunct to our orchard, 
for the manure received from these cows 


everlastingly in debt 


figured at $600 


would be just as expensive as if it was 
purchased in the market, and we would 
have all the extra expense and trouble of 
conducting the dairy besides. 


THE Cost or HoLSTEINS 


The average milk production for Jersey 
cows is not far from 5,000 pounds, the fig- 
ures we have used. We next considered 
the cost of maintaining a herd of Hol- 
steins, acknowledged heavy milkers. 

Here the figures ran much the same ex- 


$29.00 


The average poor farmer isn’t content with his barn. He would change it if he could. 
ts would not only eat up all the profits, but put him 


< 


This, the barn of the average well-to-do farmer, is a great improvement on that above, 
but it represents bigger outlay in upkeep. The investment, per cow, for such a barn ig 
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cept the average production per cow could 
be considered at 8,000 pounds, and the cost 
of food at $72 instead of $45. Disregard- 
ing entirely the difference in cost between 
a herd of Jerseys which will average 5,000 
pounds of milk per cow, and a herd of Hol- 
steins, which will average 8,000 pounds of 
milk, the cost of producing the milk on the 
8,000 pound basis is $143.50, while the milk 
value is only $140. However, there is a calf 
which is worth from $2 to $4. Selling this 
would almost cover the difference between 
the cost of produc- 
ing the milk and its 
selling cost. On this 
basis the fifty-cow 
Holstein dairy 
would pay its ex- 
penses and leave the 
manure clear gain. 
We found, how- 
ever, that dairy 
herds producing an 
average of 8,000 
pounds of milk per 
cow could not be 
purchased for $75 
per head. To pro- 
duce this output the 
stock must be choice, 
and the average cost 
per cow climbs di- 
rectly to $200 or 
better. This would 
change the entire 
investment c o st 
from $30,000 to 
$35,000, and alter 
the depreciation cost 
per cow from $5 to 
about $25. This be- 
l ing the case, a fifty- 


cow dairy on the 8,- 
000 - pound basis 
would still suffer a 
money loss of $1,- 
200 per year, unless 
the manure was sold, 
and the manure 
would be of about 
that value in the 
open market. So 
we had to come 
back again to buying 
the manure. 

And, besides all 
this, there is an ele- 
ment of hazard in 
the keeping of a 
dairy, not only in 
securing the proper 
persons to take care 
of the herd, but loss 
from sickness and 
accidents which we 
have not considered 
here; and more than 
all this there will be 
an investment of between $30,000 and $40,- 
000, which will be non-productive, earning 
no more than its interest value, and which, 
once made, cannot easily be withdrawn. 

If these figures seem unreal to you, read 
U. S. Department of Agriculture Bulletin 
No. 49, wherein they prove that it costs $60 
to raise a heifer two years old. “A farmer 
cannot afford to raise a heifer calf that will 
not sell for more than $60 at two years 
of age,” are the words it uses. 

Bulletin No. 295, published by Cornell 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Not All Things Mexican Are Unstable: the Dahlia Has 


Originally the cactus dahlia re- 

sembled the flower of a well- 

known garden cactus, but it long 
since lost this similarity 


OREIGN travel and the culture inci- 
dent thereto have never done more for 
anything, I am quite certain, than they have 
done for the dahlia family. It holds its 
head so high that no one ever suspects its 
kinship to one of the meanest, 
most ornery weeds in the land 
the wretched beggar's tick. This 
circumstance of forgotten rela- 
tionship is not without its 
parallels, however, and perhaps 
the less said about it in this case 
the better for our peace of mind. 
Some time before 1789 the 
wild dahlia was first found by 
Europeans either in Mexico, 
Central or South America. We 
are certain that some time prior 
to this year roots or seeds from 
the wild were first collected and 
sent to Europe and there propa- 
gated, for in 1789 dahlias were 
under cultivation in Europe. Of 
these early experiments it is said 
that though they were single 
flowers in the wild, they doubled 
the first year under cultivation 
or showed signs of doubling. 


THe Danita BECOMING 
CULTURED 


A quarter of a century went 
by before anything remarkable 
happened, however, and it is just 
two years more than a century 
since dahlias began to climb to- 
ward the place they now oc- 
cupy in the flower world. In 
1814 we hear of a dozen or so 
good single-flowered forms, and 
some others showing the afore- 
mentioned “signs of doubling.” | 
Then suddenly a striking change 
and a marked doubling set in, 
and in another quarter of a cen- 
tury there were no fewer than 
sixty varieties known and prized 


Lasted More Than a Century 


GRACE TABOR 


by the Horticultural Society of England. 

Why there should have been this sudden 
“break,” as growers call this phenomenon, 
it is difficult to say. Perhaps it was the 
result of definite efforts on the part of the 
growers, and perhaps the hidden work of 
the years of care and cultivation began sud- 
denly to tell. The cooler climate was un- 
doubtedly a factor. In any case there set 
in an exciting time for those interested in 
the flower. In fifteen years more, the num- 
ber of varieties had mounted so rapidly that 
one grower alone offered over twelve hun- 
dred for sale. Just how many there are 
now it is difficult to say, but estimates put 
the number at something over three thou- 
sand—all sprung, please remember, from 
two Mexican, or possibly one Mexican and 
one South American, wild flowers! 

These primitive varieties are wild flowers 
of a simple, daisy-like form, showing eight 
rays in two layers, the inner ones set exactly 
at an angle of forty-five degrees with the 
outer or rear ones, thus giving the flower 
a star-like appearance. From these came 
into being the single, pompon, show and 
fancy types first; and then, with the find- 
ing of another kind of plant called dahlia 
Juarezii, after the Mexican president, the 
form known as the cactus type was de- 


Very different from its Mexican progenitors is the plant of 
to-day. The simple single flowers have been superseded by 
doubled and even quadrupled kinds 


In the modern cactus class the 

dahlia exhibits a wide range of 

form. Contrast this flower with 
the one shown at the left 


veloped. This was not, however, until after 
the earlier and more formal dahlias had long 
been grown and widely distributed. 
Though very little is definitely known 
about their origin, it is claimed that all of 
the cactus dahlias sprang from 
a single root which a Dutch plant 
dealer or grower obtained from 
Mexico in 1875 or 6 or 7—no 
one knows just when. The plant 
flowered in 1879, at any rate, 
when it was taken note of by 
those interested and given the 
name just mentioned. Now the 
dahlia enthusiasts rejoiced, for 
at last they had a flower that 
promised some relief from the 
formal and stiff quilled types al- 
ready becoming tiresome. It is 
interesting to know that this 
form was called a “cactus” dah- 
lia because the first flowers re- 
sembled the flowers of a well- 
known variety of garden cactus 
—a flower brilliant scarlet in 
color and similar to the dahlia 
in form. Because of the many 
colors in which this type now 
grows, the name lacks meaning. 


MODERN CLASSIFICATION 


Very arbitrary rules govern 
the culture of dahlias. For ex- 
ample, a show dahlia may be of 
one color, but a fancy dahlia 
must always be of two or more. 
Further, while a one-toned dah- 
lia whose rays are darkened a 
bit at their tips or edges may 

remain in the show class it must 
move out and be a fancy dahlia 
if the rays or edges are lighter 
than the body color of the 
flower. Perhaps these distinc- 
tions are rendered necessary by 
the vast number of kinds exist- 
ing in both classes, and by the 
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similarity of form found in both. 

Nine distinct types are listed 
in the scientific division of dah- 
lias: the single, the single cactus, 
the pompon, the pompon cactus, 
the show, the fancy, the cactus, 
and the cactus hybrids — and 
finally, last but not least, the 
peony. Indeed, some of the 
loveliest flowers in the whole 
dahlia family are in this latest 
type or class. The name suggests 
the resemblance responsible for 
it, which is very marked in many 
of the varieties, especially the 
semi-double peony flower. 

Leading everything in popu- 
larity at the present time is the 
double cactus dahlia — a flower 
that is loose always and with 
twisted or pointed rays as dis- 
tinguished from the closer grow- 
ing compact mass of the fancy 
or decorative type and the very 
dense, exquisitely quilled formal 
flowers of the show type. Re- 
action from the latter is no doubt 
responsible for the high favor 
with which the cactus form is 
now regarded; but, for myself, 
there will always be a charm 
about these old-fashioned, stiff, 
prim and decorous flowers quite 
as potent as the appeal 
of an old print or the 
portrait of a lady in 
hoop skirts. They 
seem so exactly to ex- 
press the spirit of a 
courteous, formal 
yea, artificial—and fas- 
tidious age, and I like 
to see how even flowers 
may be made to con- 
form to an ideal. 


Cotors TO EVERY 
TASTE 


Every year brings 
along a list of “new” 
cactus dahlias, quite 
impossible even to 
mention here. Selec- 
tion must be made ac- 
cording to one's color 
preference; but, in' 
passing, there is Avia- 
teur Garros, supposed to bloom earlier than 
any other cactus hitherto devcloped—a sul- 
phur yellow giving place to white or nearly 
white at its broad and pointed ray tips: 
Rhein Nixe said to be the best white for 
garden decoration because it blooms con- 
stantly from early to late; then there are 
the well-known giant cactus Wodan and 
Wolfgang von Goethe, as lovely a combi- 
nation for cutting as any I know. Both 
are on the same tone of a bronzy yellow 
—or perhaps copper provides a_ better 
simile—but the second is darker than the 
first, so that when they are combined in a 
bowl or vase, the gradations of color are 
beyond description. The flowers of each 
are huge without being clumsy or coarse. 

The cactus dahlia Mauve Queen has an 
unusually dainty coloring. This is found 
lighter in the center, an effect that always 
makes a flower unusual. A lovely soft pink 
is Galathea; Mrs Henry R. Worth is fiery 
scarlet; and perhaps loveliest of all is Mar- 
guerite Bouchon, bright rose tipped with 


One would never suspect 
kinship to that notoriously mean 
weed, the beggar’s tiek 


its 


The peony-flower- 
ed dahtia was 
evolved from the 
cactus type. It 
approaches the | 
single form d 


In Ivanhoe we have the 
superlative cactus, an al- 
most wiry petaled flower 


A cactus sori which shows elear- 
ly the loose and twisted rays, a 
reaction from the early forms 
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white and white at the center. 

In the decorative or fancy 
class, the one called Newport is 
interesting to grow, because it 
provides variety as the season 
advances. At first it is a dainty 
rose color, with flowers of the 
usual decorative form; then it 
pales in color until by late sum- 
mer it is quite a faint pink, and 
the flowers are less double and 
take on the characteristics of 
the peony-flowered type. 

Among the peony-flowered 
forms Geisha is probably the 
showiest, a scarlet and gold with 
rays that are somewhat twisted ; 
Avalanche is pure white, and 
there are yellows and mauves 
and pinks to suit all tastes. Mrs. 
Violet Beamish is particularly 
lovely and unusual, being nearly 
the color of heliotrope with an 
effect of silvery luster. 


PompoNns AND COLLERETTES 


The little pompon dahlias are 
not grown as much as they ought 
to be, for there are few daintier 
little flowers. Exact miniatures 
of the formal show type, they 
come in the same wide range of 
colors, and they are remarkably 
cheap. As cut flowers, 
too, they are especially 
pleasing in effect. 

The collerette dahl- 
ias seem to be growing 
in popularity and some 
of them are well wor- 
thy the esteem of the 
dahlia fancier. But 
others are not a bit at- 
tractive, to my mind. 
Like all the others, 
these are being im- 
proved continually, 
however, and perhaps 
some day no homely 
ones will be left. 
Choose the white or 
very light “collars” 
rather than the fancy. 
These latter are often 
not a bit pleasing to the 
eye in the color combi- 
nations they make, but 
almost any dahlia looks well in a white collar. 

In dahla culture always remember that 
you are dealing with a tropical plant. All 
the improvements made since the days the 
first dahlias were sent to Europe by early 
collectors have not altered that fact; and 
though the period of bloom has been so ex- 
tended that even in the northern part of 
the United States we now get flowers as 
early as July, dahlias are distinctly hot cli- 
mate plants. So do not be tempted to plant 
them too early; there is no gain in that. 
Sprout them indoors if you wish, just as 
some growers sprout early potatoes; but do 
not put them into the ground until both 
ground and air are warm, They are rapid 
growers and what you seem to lose in time 
will usually be made up when the flowers 
find themselves in perfectly congenial at- 
mosphere and respond to it. 

Storing the tubers is of more interest 
at this season, however, than anything about 
planting. Dig them up as soon as the tops 
(Continued on page 58) 
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J. lich Sunday after 
Trinity. Sun rises 5:56; 
Sun sets 5:43. 

Make arrangements to 
protect your garden 
from early frost; a bar- 
rel over eggplants or 
peppers, burlap for beans, 
salt hay for lettuce. 


2. Siege of Antwerp, 
1914. 

The planting of decid- 
uous trees and shrubs of 
all kinds should be at- 
tended to with the ex- 
ception of oak, birch 
and beech. Leave all 
evergreens until spring. 


3. New Tariff Bili 
signed, 1913. 

This is an excellent 
time to overhaul the 
perennial borders or 
plantings. Lift the old 
stock and divide in three 
or four pieces. Re-dig 
the bed, using plenty of 
manure. 


4. Celery must be kept 
hilled up with earth. Be 
sure the plants are dry 
when this work is done. 
Have some salt hay 
handy to throw over the 
eelery during early 
frosty weather. 

5. First Bible printed, 
1535. 

Just as soon as they 
turn yellow the tops of 
the asparagus can be re- 
moved. Use a scythe for 
this work and mulch the 
bed with good manure. 


8. 16th Sunday after 
Trinity. 

Bulb planting of all 
kinds must be finished 
up, whether for forcing 
in the greenhouse or for 
outdoor planting. With 
few exceptions all bulbs 
are ready now. 


9. Germans captured 
Antwerp, 1914. 

lt is usually late in 
November before you 
can get the Japanese 
lilies. Cover the ground 
where you intend to 
plant them with manure 
to prevent freezing. 


10. Dr. Nansen born, 


1861. 

What about vegetables 
in the greenhouse? Sow 
cucumbers, lettuce, cauli- 
flower, beans, beets, car- 
rots and spinach; all can 
be grown in the cool 
house except cucumbers 
and beans. 


11. Full Moon. 

Violets must be sown 
indoors now. Keep the 
runners removed from 
the plants and use plenty 
of lime to prevent the 


soil souring. Pick off 
and burn any diseased 
leaves. 


12. Pansies for spring 
flowers must be moved 
in cold-frames or ar- 
rangements made to pro- 
tect them outdoors. A 
little salt hay is all the 
protection they need in 
the latter case. 


| 6. Lord Tennyson died, 


1892 

_ Success with fall plant- 
ing of any kind depends 
upon getting the work 
done early. Order now 
the trees, shrubs and 
perennials that you in- 
tend to plant this fall. 
. 


7. Edgar Allen P 
died. 1849. 5 

All pot plants that 
have been in the frames, 
such as primula, cycla- 
men, calceolaria, cine- 
| raria, etc., must now be 
brought into the green- 
house without delay. 


13. Sir Henry Irving 
died, 1905. 

This is about the time 
to eut and store herbs 


such as thyme, sweet 
marjoram, ctc. Cut the 
plants and tie up in 


paper bags to dry, hang- 
ing out of the way. 


14. Battle af Hastings, 
1066. 


Better start making 
arrangements to store 
tender bulbous plants 
such as gladioli, cannas 
and monbretias. Ger- 
aniums, alternanthums, 
etc, must soon be 
brought indoors. 


OCTOBER, 


ee 
X The Gardeners Kalendar 
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15. 17th Sunday aE) 


Trinity. 

Potatoes should be 
dug and stored for the 
winter. Select a bright 
day and have the pota- 
toes dry when they are 
put away. A dry, dark, 
cool cellar is the best. 


16. Shut off all ex- 


| posed water pipes, being 


sure all the cocks are 
left open and the pipes 
drained. Irrigating sys- 
tems can be kept in serv- 
ice as a frost preventa- 


tive, but must be discon- 


tinued before winter. 


17. Bay trees, hydran- 


| gcas, akebias and other 


tender decorative plants 
must now be placed in 
safe quarters for the 
winter. A low tempera- 
ture with not too much 
light is advisable to keep 
them in the best condi- 
tion. 


18. St. Luke. 


Palms of all kinds 
and stove plants such as 
crotons, dracenas, etc., 


should be hardened up. 
Don't water the plants so 
freely and lower the tem- 
perature slightly to ac- 
complish this. 


19. Now that fire heat 
is being used in the 
greenhonse, greatcr care 
must be taken to prevent 
the houses becoming in- 
fested with green fly and 
other pests. Spray and 
fumigate frequently. 
20. Be sure all dahlias 
are properly labelled. 
Just as soon as they 
freeze, the tops can be 
cut off and the bulbs 
dried and stored; a cool, 
dark cellar is the best 
place for this. 


21. Trafalgar Day, 
1805. 

Mulching is very im- 
poriant for fruit bor- 
ders, perennial borders, 
specimen trees, straw- 
berry beds, plantings of 
bulbs, new plantings, etc. 
See page 39 for details 


| of methods. 


“Thou'rt bearing hence thy roses, 


„Glad summer, fare thee well! 
Thou'rt singing thy last melodies 


In every wood and dell.“ 


Goode October a goode blaste 


To blowe the hogges acornes and waste. 
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22. 18th Sunday after 
Trinity. 

How about some lime 
for your garden? This 
is a good tonic for your 
ground and is very in- 
expensive. Get the air 
slacked, apply to surface, 
leave there all winter. 


23. Care Seoul be 


taken that all stock 
plants of chrysanthe- 
munis are properly 


labelled. Select the best 
plants for this purpose 


and store them in a 
cold - frame or cool 
greenhouse. 


24. Daniel Webster 
died 1852. 

Be ready to get ma- 
terials for protecting 
tender cvergreens such 
as mahonia, box wood, 
rhododendrons, etc. Pine 
boughs are fine, or board 
shields for exposed 
places. 


25. Balaklava Charge 
1854. 

Grapes should 
pruned in the fall; 
spring pruning means 
bleeding. Just as soon 
as the leaves turn, prune 
grapes hard, as they 
frint on green wood. 


be 


26. There are a num- 
ber of trees and shrubs 
that can be pruned in 
fall. Any real hardy 
trees or shrubs that 
don’t winter kill are just 
as well attended to at 
this time. 


27. Theodore Roose- 
velt born, 1858. à 

Any stock that is 
wanted for grafting next 
spring should be re- 
moved just as soon as 
the leaves fall. Be sure 
to label and tie in bundles 


28. Rose plants in the 


greenhouse should be 
growing vigorously. A 
little feeding will be 
beneficial; mulch with | 


cow manure or apply it | 
in liquid form. Bone | 
meal or any concen- 
trated fertilizer is good. 

1 


Evening Star: Mars 


29. Roots intended for 
forcing in the, green- 
house during winter, 
such as asparagus, rhu- 
barb, sea kale, etc., can 
now be dug and stored 
in a trench until they 
have been thoroughly 
rested. 

30. Vice- President 
Sherman died, 1911. 

What about some high 
quality sweet peas for 
next summer? Sow now 
and protect with a hoard 
frame over winter — a 
little extra effort, 
well worth it. 


i] 

but 

ra ‘Halloween, Sun 
| 
| 


rises 6:29; Sun sets 
4:58. 

Don't burn the leaves 
you rake up; they make 
the finest of fertilizer. 
Store in a corner to rot 
and throw on a few sods 
to keep them from blow- 
ing around. 


dener’s labors is aimed 
as a reminder for under- 
taking all his tasks in 
season. It is fitted to the 
latitude of the Middle 
States, but its service 
should be available for 
the whole country if it 
be remembered that for 
every one hundred miles 
north or south there is 
a difference of from hive | 
to seven days later or | 
earlier in performing | 


This Kalendar of the gar- 
| 


garden operations. ! 


Good manners in Japan require the visitor 
to ask his host first of all to let him see the 


garden. The house is of secondary import- 


ance in polite society. 
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Little accessories give personality to a room—the touch of the intimate in this lampshade. 
the suggestion of convenience in that stool, the element of good selection in that humble 
waste basket. To help tn the creation of your decorative personality we will either purchase 
these articles for you or furnish the names of the shops. Address House & GARDEN 

440 Fourth Avenue, New York City. É 
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The shade is of 
two layers of 
mulberry chif- 
fon with a flow- 
er motif be- 
tween. With a 
R e naissance 
candle and 
mahogany fin- 
ished holder 
complete, $2.50 


Smokeless, 
odorless, this 
kerosene night 
glow-lamp rec- 
ommends itself 
for the chil- 
dren's room. 
Glass with 
black lines and 
pink flower 
decorations, 
3½% high. $2 


* A 


Particularly suited for the country house, an old 
pattern of china with orange and black decora- 
tion ona cream ground. For a dinner set of 100 
pieces, $25. Dinner plates, tea cups and saucers, 
$3.25 a dozen 


Ace 
e 


* 5 2 i : 
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| For constant use a glass cup (left) set in a 
heil frame heavily silver plated on nickel silver, 


3½ wide, $1. The ramekin of the same make is 
314” wide and the frame with handle 4%“, 8.75 


The old parasol basket has come again 

into favor. This is of yellow straw 

with bands of cretonne to harmonize. 

$12. It is designed to stand against 
: the wall 


Finished in antique iron and gold, this 
lamp standard can be visualized in 
many a living-room. 30” high, $18. 
Parchment shade, decorated with fruit 
design, 20” in diameter, $22.50 


Until you possess one you never can 
tell how handy a stool can be. This, 
which is solid and stout, painted in yel- 
low with blue, or any other color, 
just fits the bill. The top is pierced for 
carrying. 17” high and 14” square. $7 
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Green outside, white 
inside; a fireproof tea 
pot of vitrified china 
that defies heat and 
will not absorb mois- 
ture; 4-cup size, $2 


The latest baking dishes are of glass. 
This, set in heavily silver plated frame 
and cover, is a two-pint size and sells 
for $6. Glass dish 84%” wide; frame, 
including handles, 114%” 


Designed for flowers or for a center- 
ptece to hold fruit, or simply as a deco- 
ration comes an iridescent glass bowl 
12” wide on a Venetian hand-wrought 
iron stand 8” high. $10 complete 


Designed for a living-room or library, a 

ease for books and magazines 31,” 

high, 22“ wide and 30” long, lacquered 

and with all sides, ineluding inside of 

lid, handsomely decorated. To order, 
$85 
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A companion piece to the maga- 
zine stand is an octagonal wood- 
box for the fireside. 28“ high, 24” 
wide. Top and all eight sides are 
decorated in a Chinese design, in 
raised laequer, To order, $70 


penx 


There is one glory of the room 
and another of the stars—and 
another of wastebaskets. The 
glory of this Hes tn the faet that 
it ts of English wicker, in an 
Ortental design, lined with red 
and finished with red and blue 
tassels, $35 


Designed espectally for dining- 
rooms, a screen of sheepskin 6° 
high. The panels are 22” wide. 
On a green antique background 
is painted a composition of 
frutts, flowers and parrots. $150 


HOUSE & GARDEN 
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October 


N spite of the sear-and-ycllow leaf atmosphere 

which poets have ascribed to it, October is 

the month most full of pleasure in the whole 
circle of the gardener’s calendar. That is, if the 
gardener, through long summer days, has taken 
good care of the many little living things which 
he or she may have borrowed from Nature in 
the spring, with the promise to cherish them in 
sickness and in health, and to make them bear 
ten or twenty or a hundred fold in beauty or 
utility. It is a month of fulfillment. 

But a generous return for his season’s work 
is not all October offers the industrious gar- 
dener. She also presents him with a golden 
opportunity for stealing a march on the coming 
season by working ahead of time. 


A REvoLUTION Over NIGHT 


If your place is a new one, or as yet not de- 
veloped so far as decorative plantings are con- 
cerned, you can within this one month make 
plantings which will absolutely alter or change its 
whole appearance for next year, from the first 
flush of April’s green foliage in spring to the 
gorgeous coloring of late October. 


For the busy 


Photographs by Dr. E. Bade 
In repotting house plants before their winter sojourn indoors, hold the plant (1) so it wilt not tumble out when the 
pot is inverted (2). A few taps on a table free the roots and soil so they will come out intact (3), after whieh the old 
soil may be gently loosened (4). Putin fresh soil (5) and set the roots earefuity (6), finally firming in with the fingers (7) 


Work and Winter 
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man or woman attempting to do most of the 
work about the home, October should be as event- 
ful and as fruitful a month for decorative plant- 
ing as April is in the vegetable garden or May 
in the flower beds. The plantings of shrubs, 
hardy perennials and hardy bulbs which can be 
made now offer unlimited opportunities. Wind- 
breaks, hedges, trees and flowering shrub borders 
are some of the things which are suitable for fall 
planting; formal beds, informal borders, “natu- 
ralizing,” in suitable situations, may be planted 
with bulbs. Hardy borders and boundary line 
plantings of all sorts may be made with hardy 
perennials. But if you intend planting with any 
of these things this fall you should send in your 
orders at once for what you may require. The 
planting of most of these things may be done at 
any time up to freezing weather, but under most 
conditions the sooner it is done after the first 
hard frost, the better will be the results. 


Get READY FOR THE WINTER GARDEN 


Are you going to be without flowers to look 
at and to take care of during all the long and 
empty months from now until next May? Or 

are you going to get busy at once to make 
the man of the house do something now about 
providing you with a conservatory or a small 
attached greenhouse for this winter’s use? 
The small, sectional “ready-to-put-up” little 
greenhouses now being made by several manu- 
facturers are practical and reasonable in price, 
but if you have not time for one of these, 
have at least one room that is füll of light 
and sunshine to devote to your plants. If 
you will look into the matter, you will prob- 
ably find that either there is a room available 
which could easily be “huilt out” to make a 
neat, practical conservatory, or that you could 
have a small “lean-to” house built against the 
outside of such a room, with a door connect- 
ing with it, at a very reasonable figure. In 
addition to the pleasure and the usefulness to 
be derived from such a plant room, it will 
double the efficiency of such cold-frames as 
you may have already. Winter blooming bulbs 
of all such sorts and many plants for forcing 
can be started in the frames and brought in- 
doors when you want them, and plants may 
be started indoors to be set into the frames 
when half grown, particularly if they grow 
fast. The thing works advantageously both 
ways, and the heating of such a conservatory 
or greenhouse is practically a by-product of 
your residence heating and will cost little. 


Is Your Mutcuinc MATERIAL READY YET? 


You will want mulching material for several 
purposes this fall—your hardy borders, your 
new bulb beds, the strawberry bed, newly 
planted shrubs, the rose garden—all these 
things, in latitudes where the winters are 
severe, will need mulching of one sort or 
another. While the mulching in most cases 
should not be applied until after freezing 
weather, it is best to get the various materials 


Palmas S 


for this purpose as early as possible. For straw- 
berries and for general mulching where pro- 
tection only is the main thing sought, I know 
of nothing better than clean bog or marsh hay. 
You can probably obtain a load of this from some 
farmer in you vicinity at a very low cost. There 
is usually little danger of having too much of it 
and that which is not used for winter mulching 
may be saved for summer mulching. 

For the rose garden, in particular for the less ro- 
bust growing sorts, such as have “tea” blood in 
them, dry leaves are as good and as convenient as 
anything you may use. While you will not need 
to use them for some time yet, they should be 
gathered and stored as soon as ready. A handy 
way of handling them is to secure clean, strong 
burlap bags into which they can be stuffed tightly 
after they have been raked up. In this way they 
will take up much less room than if merely gath- 
ered and packed away in boxes and are handled 
with a good deal less trouble. 

For the newly planted bulb garden, the hardy 
border, especially if it has not been renewed for 
some years, and other places where it is desirable 

(Continued on page 54) 
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With this article begins a series of little 
monographs on the furnishing and decora- 
tion of various rooms. At the end of each 
will be three suggestive color schemes from 
which a choice may be made. For further 
information or for solutions to your dec- 
orative problems address Houst & GARDEN, 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


COSTEN FITZ-GIBBON 
* make it a reality, to make 


it something more than a 

mere name attached to one 
of the divisions on the architect's 
floor plan, we must first realize 
just what the name “morning room 
connotes in its ordinary sense. 

To begin with, the morning room 
is not a boudoir. It is too domes- 
tic in tone for that, and all mem- 
bers of the family are supposed 
to have equal right to share in the 
enjoyment of its comforts. Neither 
is it a “sitting-room” as that term 
was commonly understood not so 
many years ago and as some old- 
fashioned people still understand it 
to-day. It is distinctly a place to 
sit and be comfortable, but its name 
does not raise before our mind's 
eye a picture of a mid-Victorian 
apartment in which peter familias, 
a Dundreary sort of person in tight 
pantaloons and narrow - waisted 
frock coat, sitting in a large up- 
holstered armchair beside the cen- 
ter table, pompously scans the eve- 
ning paper; mater familias, hair 
parted in the middle, voluminous 
skirts, sits on the other side of the 
round table and assiduously cro- 
chets in the effulgent glow of the 
Argand burner, while elder son and 
daughter lift their voices in -sweet 
accord at the square piano; and 
younger son and daughter, to com- 
plete the vision of domestic felicity, 
bend their heads over a game of logomachy or 
a picture book upon the hearth rug. We can 
all, doubtless, remember some such illustration 
in an old Godey’s Lady's Book or Graham's Maga- 
sine, published in the 50’s or 60's. 


Wuat It Reatty Is 


The name sitting-room, then, however unob- 
jectionable in itself, had better be left in abey- 
ance until the vision of stilted frumpishness it 
suggests has faded from the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant. Besides, the function of the old sit- 
ting-room is now fulfilled by the modern living- 
room, Whatever may be said for or against 
the terms “living-room,” “drawing-room” and 
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Since the morning room is ihe housewife’s working room, it should be 
sunny, furnished io aid her in her duties and yei pleasant for the entire 


family. Jt may also be the repository for ihe marks of one’s hobby 
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MORNING ROOM 


McIlvaine, architects 


“parlor,” whatever be their actual differences in 
use and outward aspect, they are all used for 
the entertainment af guests, and they are all 
considered as proper places in which to spend 
the evening in either formal or informal fashion. 
The morning room as a place to sit in of eve- 
nings would be an anomaly, nor is it intended for 
the entertainment of guests. It is, however, a 
room of intimate character for the common use 
of the immediate family where they may sit and 
carry on their various domestic activities during 
the forepart of the day, as the name implies. 
While in tone the morning room is quite likely 
to be much more feminine than otherwise, it is 


not exclusively or insistently so by any means. 


There should also be a sew- 

ing table. This of walnut. 
30” high and 20” wide in 
Colonial style, costs $40 


The desk should be substantial and roomy. This old 
English patiern has generous pigeonholes covered 
by sliding doors. and commodious drawers 


A good 
10 0 r K bo 
should be 
in the morn- 
ing room. 
This, meas- 
uring 13” 
by 14” is of 
raised lae- 
quer deco- 
rated and 
sells for $20 


Its cquipment recognizes the tastes and prefer- 
ences of the male members of the family. 
Furthermore, the feminine tone of the room, 
so far as it can be said to be feminine, is de- 
cidedly domestic and maternal, or at least 
exccutive, and in nowise savors of the bou- 
doir or the whims of that witless impersonality 
whom the fashion pages of our daily news- 
papers insist upon designating as “milady.” 


WHAT It SnouLp CONTAIN 


The truest conception pictures it as a broad- 
minded, wholesome-toned room intended for 
sane and unaffected use by sensible, normal 
people. To meet their needs there are three 
cardinal desiderata it should satisfy. First of all, 
it should be thoroughly comfortable, and its 
wholly informal character makes this require- 
ment particularly easy of realization. In the 
second place, inasmuch as it is apt to have con- 
stant and, often times, hard wear, the furnish- 
ings should all be of a thoroughly durable sort 
capable of withstanding the stress and strain laid 
upon them, and anything of a finicky, perishable 
nature should be rigidly excluded. Last of all, 
as the morning room is purposely designed for 
morning use, and as there is nothing so welcome 
or so wholesome in its effect upon the normal 
human disposition as morning sunshine, it should 
have a southern or southeastern exposure so that 
there may be sunlight and cheer aplenty. 

In deciding upon the several features that will 
make for the most thorough comfort and usable- 
ness of the room, let us first of all consider who 
will occupy it, and how they will busy themselves. 
The mistress of the house will naturally spend a 
(Continued on page 60) 
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The Unique Home 


HIS age has rightly 
been ealled the triumph 
of individuality. 


Nowhere is this modern 
spirit of personal independ- 
ence more marked than in 
the home, its architecture, 
decorations and furnishings. 


People are refusing to live in in- 
distinguishable rows of semi-de- 
tached villas, and asserting the 
right to express in their surround- 
ings their peeuliar tastes, aspira- 
tions and interests. 


The next issue—that ‘for Novem- 
ber—is designed for those who 
want their homes to be something 
more than four walls with a roof 
on top.. 3 2 


The House Planning Number 


You will find a complete catalog. 
Nothing is forgotten. It shows 
well-chosen examples of how your 
home may be made charming, prac- 
tical and pleasing. In fact, each 
article and picture is selected as 
if especially for yon—with a view 
to beautifying your home and se- 
euring more comfort. You need 
this November number. Moreover, 
it is an ‘excellent example of the 
kind of magazine you may expect 
each month. 


A small investment of $8 for a 
yearly subseription (twelve ex- 
ceptional numbers) may save you 
$300, or even $8,000 or more. 


Because of House & Garpen’s 
many valuable suggestions on 
building, which are practical; on 
gardening, which please, and on 
decorating and furnishing, which 
harmonize and make your home 
more attractive—you cannot well 
afford to be without this useful 
guide. 


Special Introductory Offer 


If you prefer, you may take advan- 
tage of our trial subscription offer (to 
new subscribers) for the next six in- 
tensely interesting and useful issues, 
at the special introductory price of $1. 


Let your subscription start with 
the November (House Planning) Num- 
ber. It is not necessary even to write 
a letter. If you choose, you may use 
the coupon. It is easier, quicker and 
more convenient. 


Send the Coupon Today 
wm ae Ree a E colar 


Introductory Coupon Offer 
House & Garden,440 Fourth Avenue, New York 


As per your introductory offer, please send 
me the next five numbers of House & Gar- 
DEN, beginning with November (House 
Planning) Number. On receipt of bill I 
will remit trial subscription price of $1. 
(Regular subscription, $3.) 


Or, I enclose herewith $I, for which send 
me the next six numbers, beginning with 
November. 


Name e E Aa a 88 
{Please write nams and address very plainly.) 
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UR readers are urged to study and use this index as a buying guide. 

You will find each advertiser offers a product of quality, depend- 

ability and value that your wants, ol all times, will receive prompt 

and courteous attention. If there are any other subjects in which you are 

interested and you do not find them listed below—do not hesitate to ask us. 

Whatever informotion you may desire about the home, whether it concerns 

your plans of building, decorating the interior, or the making of a garden 
—in fact—all indoors and out—we will gladly supply. 
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An Unusual Offer 


IME was when plan- 

ning one’s home was 

easy enough — an im- 
portant matter, to be sure, 
but plain sailing for the mer- 
est beginner. 


That time is no more. A hun- 
dred perplexing questions confront 
every homemaker — questions of 
convenience, sanitation and esthet- 
ics that our simpler and less for- 
tunate forefathers never dreamed 
of. 


In a realization’ of the trouble- 
some difficulties whieh many of 
these problems present, we estab- 
lished a bureau of reference, which 
has become known as the Informa- 
tion Service. 

While this information costs noth- 
ing, yet it may save you hundreds 
of dollars. After all, the things 
you buy and grow tired of, or 
never use at all, are really the 
most expensive. 


Your Problems Answered 
We have found a way to supply all 
your wants, Without expense you 
can secure information on any of 
the subjects indicated in the cou- 
pon helow or others that you may 
select. 


Check the subjects that interest 
you. Others will suggest them- 
selves. We can supply all your 
needs, not only relating to build- 
ing and furnishing, but in regard 
to all phases of decorating, re- 
modeling, repairing, gardening, 
poultry, garages, autos, dogs, real 
estate, ete.—in fact, everything 
pertaining to the subjeet of the 
home and its surroundings and 
their care, 


Our only consideration is that you 
are sincere in your desire for in- 
formation—that you will advise us 
whether the service supplies your 
wants and meets all your require- 
ments. 


Send the Coupon 

You may enclose the coupon below 
in an envelope, or paste it on a postal. 
Or, if you prefer, you may write a 
special letter. 

We will see that you are supplied 
with the kind of information that may 
possibly save you many dollars—sure- 
y time and energy, perhaps ill spent. 

Send the Coupon Todoy 
LD 
Free Information Coupon 
Hodse & Garden, 440 Fomth Avenue, New York 
.I would like to know more about the sub- 
jects checked below, or those outlined in 


the letter attached. Please arrange to bave 
free information sent me promptly. 


- Aeg des . Eloor and Wood ...Roofing Material 
3 


oofing Finishes -Sereen 

. Asphalt Hot Air Hoat- Spades 

Bathroom ing Shingles 
Equipment .. Hot Water Shingle Stains 

+ -Blinds Heating Slate 

„Builders“ Hard- . Interior Hard- Steam Heating 
ware ware „Terra Cotta 

«Cement ---Lathing (metal) ...Tile (floor) (roof) 

Cement Roofing wire) (wall) (hollow) 

we ra Lighting (bathroom) 

. Door Accessor- {fixtures} Varnishea 
ie: (systems) Wall Board 
Flectrical Lumber. +++ Wall Finishea 
Equipment ++» Marble Work ++» Water Supply 

«--Enamels - Metal Ceilings Systems 
Fireplaces + Paints (exter- ...Windows (case- 

replace Acs ior) (interior) ments) (sashea) 

cessories . Plumbing tleaded glass) 
Flooring «Radiators oo Wiring 
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Console Table, Adam Style, hare wood top in natural finish; painted in a soft ivory tone, decorations in rose 
color with hand-painted ovals 


PAINTED FURNITURE 


With the accession of George lll to the throne of England, paint as an embellishment for 
Furniture became the vogue. Thus, in many of the finest examples, the Furniture of that period 
was painted in various colors with surface decorations in tints, the latter work frequently being 
done by eminent artists of the day, such as Angelica Kauffmann and Pergolesi. How beautifully 
this method of decoration lent itself to the classic lines of Adam Furniture is well exemplified 


in the piece illustrated. 


The above Table fashioned by us in the Adam style with exquisitely hand-painted ovals, is 
an example of the fidelity to historic traditions which characterizes each piece in our magnificent 
collection of hand-made Furniture in all the celebrated styles. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Interior Decorators Floor Covering and Fabrics Furniture Makers 
FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
San Francisco, Cal. Washington, D. C. 
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JUST A TALK 


about a 


HOBBY OF MINE 


HIS will be my last opportunity to talk to 
you this year on a subject that has been 


dear to me for twenty-three years and in 
which I am today more deeply interested than 
ever—THE PEONY. 


Each Spring so many people express their 
regrets to me because they allowed the previous 
Fall to go by without making a peony planting. 
I feel, therefore, that I cannot let this month go 
by without a final reminder. And there is plenty 
of time yet to plant, since I consider early October 
the very best time of all. As a matter of fact, 
I do none of my own planting until after mid- 
October and wherever exhibited my flowers 
usually take most of the first prizes. 


My appeal to you on behalf of the Peony is 
not merely a business one. We already have the 
largest and most select peony business in this 
country, if not in the world, and with a barrel 
of flour in the larder, coal in the cellar and a 
Berkshire hog (thanks to a fellow peony enthu- 
siast) fattening for Christmas, why should I 
care? 


If you knew the Peony as I know it, you would 
love it as I love it. The brush of a Corot, master 
of colors as he was, would falter before the mod- 
ern Peony’s wondrous range and delicacy of 
shades. De Longpré, the greatest flower painter 
of our time, threw down his brush in despair as 
he failed to catch the elusive tints—the wondrous 
sheen of the Peony. 


And who can drink in the delicious perfume 
of today’s varieties without wondering what a 
Roger & Gallét—a Colgate, would give to match 
what Nature gives us so freely in the Peony. 
And speaking of Nature, did you ever stop to 
think how you and Nature working hand in hand 
can produce living pictures of beauty, such as no 
Rubens, no Corot, no Angelo ever achieved? 


Do you “get me”? 


A very dear old lady, who herself gave most 
freely of her time and wealth to the betterment 
of humanity, once asked me if I realized how my 
own efforts were making mankind happier and 
more blessed. 


Time passes—opportunity slips by. Soon it 
will be a year too late. Send today for a free 
copy of 


“THE FLOWER BEAUTIFUL” 


which tells you the whole story. 


GEORGE H. PETERSON 
Rose and Peony Specialist 
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Box 30 FAIR LAWN, N. J. 
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HOUSE & GARDEN 


Your All-Year Garden 
(Continued from page 50) 


to have the mulch furnish the double 
purpose of supplying some plant food 
as well as giving protection during 
the winter, a mulch of manure may 
be used, but the manure either should 
be so well rotted as to be dry and 
spongy, or contain a large percentage 
of straw. Fresh manure or wet, sog- 
gy manure should never be used. 

Do you belong to the large army 
of careless gardeners who abandon 
to unkind winter a large percentage 
of the things they have grown? 
There is some ex- 
cuse, possibly, for 
the inexperienced 
gardener who starts 
out in April with a 
great deal more 
than he can handle, 
and in the follow- 
ing months neglects 
it; but there is none 
for him who after 
months of hard 
work and consider- 
able expense allows 
his garden of veg- 
etables to fall under 
the heavy hand of 
winter. Prepare for 
harvesting with the 
same thoroughness 
as you did for your 
spring planting. 
Any barrels, boxes 
or crates of con- 
venient size that 
you may be able to 
obtain from your 
grocer will come in 


handy as receptacles er to bloom 


for storing your 

harvest. For many things the slatted 
or open work boxes and barrels 
will prove better than the tight 
ones. If you have a special place or 
room, either in your cellar or other 
convenient part of the house, for 
putting away your vegetables, give 
it a thorough cleaning and prefer- 
ably a coat or two of whitewash be- 
fore you begin using it. If you use 
your cellar for this purpose, it will 
well repay you to partition off a part 
of it for the keeping of vegetables, 
pickles, preserves, etc. A convenient 
and effectively erected partition may 
be made by using 3” x 4” studding 
and covering them on both sides with 
wall boards. This makes it possible 
to have a cool room even with a 
heater in a moderate sized cellar, as 
the dead air space between the two 
walls is an effective non-conductor 
of heat. There should be, however, 
an opening for direct ventilation to 
the fresh outside air. 


STORING VEGETABLES 


Two of the most important points 
in connection with the storing of 
fruits and vegetables are the select- 
ing of specimens which are perfectly 
clean and sound, and the handling of 
them, both in gathering and in stor- 
ing, with the utmost care to prevent 
bruises. Any fruit or vegetable that 
is at all specked or imperfect is pretty 
sure to decay before it is in storage 
very long. If the damage was con- 
fined to the specimens originally bad 
it might not be so serious a matter, 
but every bad fruit will form a 
nucleus from which decay spreads 
rapidly in the bin, box or barrel in 
which it may happen to be. Bruises 
that are so slight as to be imper- 
ceptible when they are made by care- 
less handling will begin to decay al- 
most as quickly as evident bad spots 
and with just as serious results. As 
a general rule a fairly moist atmos- 
phere and a rather low temperature 
between 35° and 40° Fahrenheit 
will make the best conditions in 


Cosmos, the last of the flow- 


which to keep the winter’s supplies; 
but there are some exceptions to this 
rule — sweet potatoes and squash 
which keep well in the high tempera- 
ture and dry atmosphere which is 
usually found in an attic or a closet 
near a chimney. Some of the fruit 
crops, such as melons, eggplant, pep- 
pers, tomatoes, can be kept for a 
short time in a fairly warm place, but 
they are not really lasting. 

Winter varieties of apples and 
pears do not ripen until some time 
after they are gath- 
ered; althongh they 
may seem hard as 
a rock” when you 
pick them, they will 
bruise very easily if 
not handled with 
the greatest of care. 
If you have a quan- 
tity of fruit to keep, 
it is better to pack 
it carefully in apple 
boxes, or in cracker 
boxes, than in bar- 
rels or bins, as 
there is less pres- 
sure on the bottom 
layers from the 
weight of -the fruit 
itself and less op- 
portunity for dis- 
ease to spread. 

The root crops, 
such as beets, car- 
rots, parsnips and 
turnips if left ex- 
1 1 the agin 
gradua wither 
before frost and N tough. 

To keep them in 
good condition they should be packed 
in some material to retain moisture 
Sand is ordinarily used, but a light 
sandy loam will do if sand cannot be 
obtained. The sand should be sifted 
down among the roots as they are 
packed in boxes or bins. Sand, how- 
ever, is very heavy and also is in- 
convenient, and in many cases sphag- 
num moss, which is light and retains 
moisture for a long time, can be used 
for the packing material. It can be 
gathered in swamps in many locali- 
ties or bought at a very reasonable 
price from florists or seedsmen. 


CAREFUL SHRUB PLANTING 


Even if you yourself cannot do 
the actual planting of such shrubs, 
bulbs and perennials as you may 
have to set out this fall, the loss will 
be yours if the work is not properly 
done. It will be well worth your 
while to watch it carefully. While 
the planting of most of these things 
can be delayed until quite late in the 
season, all preparations for planting 
should be made at once if you have 
not as yet had them done. Every- 
thing should be well settled in place 
before the ground freezes. 

As the planting of shrubs and 
perennials will be for several years’ 
duration, provision shonld be made 
at the time of planting to supply 
them with plant food for a long 
period. For this purpose thoroughly 
rotted manure, which will furnish 
humus as well as plant food, and 
bone, should be used. It is better if 
the bone is a combination of fine and 
coarse ground, as the latter contains 
particles of a considerable size which 
will be several years in disintegrat- 
ing and releasing the plant food 
which they contain. It is a great 
mistake to dig the holes for the roots 
only just large enough to take the 
ball and roots. They should be 
packed around with a mass of rich, 
pulverized soil in which the plants 
can revel as soon as they make 
growth this fall and next spring. 
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The gown you buy and never wear is the really expensive 
gown. Gloves, boots, hats, that miss being exactly what 
you want, are the ones that cost more than you can afford, 


> 
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that before. you spend a penny on your new clothes, before you 
even plan your autumn wardrobe, you consult these six great 
autumn and winter fashion numbers: 


Forecast of Autumn Fashions Number — Sept. 15 


The earliest and most authentic forecast of the winter mode, present- 
ing more than 40 model gowns specially designed by the smartest 
couturiers of Paris, and shown for the first time in America in this issue. 


Paris Openings Number — Oct. / 


The complete story of the Paris Openings, showing the successful 
creations of each couturier, which taken collectively, establish the 
winter mode. 


Smart Fashions for Limited Incomes— Oci. /5 


A careful selection from the thousand and one new models of those 
designs best adapted to the woman who wishes to curtail her clothes 
expense without in the least sacrificing smartness. 


Winter Fashions — Nov. / 


Showing the mode in its winter culmination—charming models smart 
couturiers evolve for their private clientele. 


Vanity Number — Nov. /5 


Those graceful little touches that make the smart woman smart, where 
to get them and how to use them. 


Christmas Gifts Number — Dec. / 


A handbook of the holiday shops, showing gifts for every taste and 
every pocketbook. Through this number you can do all your holiday 
purchasing without stirring from home. 


During the very period when these numbers appear you will be selecting your fall and winter 
wardrobe, and paying hundreds of dollars for the suits, hats, gowns and accessories you select. 


Why take chances again this year when by simply placing an order with your newsdealer 
for these all important issues of Vogue at 25 cents a copy, or for the six numbers $1.50—a 
tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen hat or gown—you can insure the correctness 


of your whole wardrobe? 
VOGUE 


25 cents a copy Conde Nast, Publisher Twice a month 
$4 a year Edna Woolman Chase, Editor 24 copies a year 
443 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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1-YEAR TREE—Planted in 1914; bearing 17 peaches in 1915 


The Rochester Peach (New) 


Large, yellow and red free-stone; flesh yellow, very highly flavored; stone very 
small. To eat out of hand or canncd it cannot be equalled as a table delicacy. Will 
ship as good as an Elberta. The peach comes into ripening the middle of August, 
when there is no other yellow and red free-stone of quality on the market, so you 
can readily see that it will command the highest price. 

The tree is a strong, upright grower, hardy as an oak. Has stood sixteen degrees 
below zero and produced a full crop; while Elberta and Crawford under the same 
conditions in the same orchard produced no blossoms and consequently no fruit. 

It is seldom known to fruit-growers for young trees planted a little over a year 


to bear fruit. 


Narthern Actual 
Grown Size 


Hardy English Walnut Orchards 


Are a Commercial Success in 
this City and County 


Commercially, fortunes lie in raising Eng- 
lish Walnuts. Never before has the English 
Walnut been so available to every one as now. 
Our Glenwood Grown English Walnut 
of today has been bred for its majestic 
beauty as well as for the golden crop it 
hears. It has likewise been hred for Health, 
Hardiness and Resistibility in Northern 
Climates. 

The Thompson Orchard, near Roch- 
ester, 228 trees, the largest commer- 
cial bearing orchard in the East, pro- 
duced Fall, 1915, 260 bushels Wainuts, 
32 Ibs. to the bushel, sold at 25c. per Ib. 
Wholesale $2,080. This orchard has 
been in bearing many years, with abso- 
lutely no winter-killing—with occasion- 
al temperatures 20 degrees below zero. 

YOU can now grow these wonderful English 
Walnuts around your own home or in your or- 
chard just as you have always grown Peach 
and Apple trees Elms and Maples. 


Pure Strain Filberts 


The Filbert is probably the least understood 
of all Nut trees in the East, and yet it is a 
Nut tree of great commercial value and 
bound to he very important in the 
future development of Nut culture. 

Ir is admirably adapted to grow 
throughout the North on account of its 
hardiness. It comes into bearing early, 
often at two years of age and is a 
steady cropper. Filberts will do well on 
almost any soil but succeed best on clayey 
loam, rather moist. It is a rapid grower 
and should be trained as a tree. 


The New Rochester Peach solves the problem for you. 


Sober Poragon 
Sweet Chestnut 
Actual Size 


Sober Paragon 


Mammoth Sweet Chestnut 
BEARS FIRST YEAR 
Paxinos Orchard crop brought $30,000 


Sober Paragon Mammoth Sweet Chestnut 
will thrive anywhete apples, pears and other 
fruit trees do. It will withstand extremes of 
heat, cold and drouth with less injury than 
most trees. It will even grow in poor soil, 
cultivation not being necessary, although 
careful cultivation will greatly increase the 
yield. The chief requirement is a well- 
drained soil, kept free from underbrush, 
The care and attention that you would give 
an apple orchard will pay big dividends if 
spent upon an orchard of Sober Paragon 
Chestnut ttees. Moreover, your orchard be- 
gins paying you results almost at once, since 


you start with BEARING TREES. 


{@-Fiftieth Year in Business Our Golden Anniversary Souvenir 
Rose Free with every Order 


Our 1016 Catalog and Planting Guide—Includes Nut Culture, 
Fruits, Roses, Shrubs, Evergreens, etc., mailed FREE an Request. 


GLEN BROS., Glenwood Nursery (Est. 1866) 1733 Main St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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The Biggest-Littlest Dog 
(Continued from page 34) 


she brought back with her a beautiful 
red sable specimen, Marco, who was 
for years the favorite pet of his royal 
mistress. Under Her Majesty’s spon- 
sorship the Pomeranian l leaped 
into prominence. From the Prime 
Minister Mr. Gladstone himself was 
won by the lively little dogs to the 
humblest subject, all England suc- 
cumbed to the Pom's charms. Eu- 
rope, especially Germany and Italy, 
was ransacked for diminutive speci- 
mens, and English breeders could 
not begin to supply the demand for 
puppies. Ounce for ounce the ordi- 
nary Pomeranian was worth more 
than a champion of other breeds. 
Show specimens commanded truly 
fabulous prices. Mrs. Vale Nicholas 
refused ten times his weight in solid 
silver for Nanky Poo, a famous 
sable mite of six and a quarter 
pounds, and Mrs. Christopher Houl- 
ker sold her Black Prince as a pet 
for two hundred guineas. 

The year 1891 has been called 
“the birthday of the Poms.” It is 
indeed an important date in the 
breed’s history, for during this year 
happened four eyents that have af- 
fected the breed closely. The Pom- 
eranian Club was organized in Eng- 
land, and a Standard describing the 
points was drawn up. Queen Vic- 
toria first appeared as a Pom ex- 
hibitor in this year, winning a first 
prize at the Cruft’s Show, London, 
with her lemon and white parti- 
color Gona; and Black Prince, a dog 
with a wonderful coat who was re- 
sponsible for having greatly im- 
proved this point through his sons 
and daughters, made his debut. Two 
years later, in 1893, Mrs. Hale’s 
Bayswater Swell, the first dog of 
the breed of plainly outstanding 
quality, appeared before the public. 


- By this time the little Pom's over- 


whelming popularity was fairly es- 
tablished, and to trace out the sub- 
sequent history of a breed that has 
had so many heroes and heroines 
would require a whole book. 

A word or two should be said, 
however, of the beginnings of the 
Pomeranian’s career in America. 
The breed did not catch the Ameri- 
can fancy so early, and it was 1897 
before there was any serious interest 
exhibited even among dog fanciers. 
Mrs. Hartley Williamson’s Lake- 
wood Kennels and Mrs. H. E. 
Smythe’s Swiss Mountain Kennels 
were pioneers. Mrs. Reginald May- 
hew was another early Pom exhib- 
itor, while in Canada, another Eng- 
lish woman, Mrs. A. A. MacDonald 
of Toronto, was the first leader. 


His POINTS AND APPEARANCE 


The old tradition of the spitz dog’s 
ill temper has been persistently as- 
sociated with the Pomeranian. What- 
ever justification there may formerly 
have been for giving such an un- 
savory reputation to the parent va- 
riety, it is unfair, unless they deserve 
it, to pass along to their successors. 
That the Pom does not deserve this 
reputation is patent to all who know 
him best. Generally speaking, he is 
a dog that does not make up to 
strangers. He is not, however, either 
bad tempered or snappish. His bark 
is very much worse than his bite. 
niet his bark is quite the worst 
thing about him—the only “worst 
thing” about him, his friends say. 
He is a lively, excitable little dog 
and is given to expressing his opin- 
ions far too freely for one of his 
size. Often his yapping is a down- 
right nuisance; but different dogs 
differ in the amount of barking they 
do. Excepting his bark, however, 
the Pom is a wholly delightful little 
dog. He is wonderfully quick witted 


and most apt in learning tricks. He 
is very affectionate, but only with 
his own family. He is a keen, lively 
dog-sprite, aristocratic in appearance 
and smart in his deportment. 

The typical Pomeranian is a strik- 
ingly handsome little chap. He is a 
cobby, short-backed, sturdy dog, 
quick and active in all his move- 
ments. His head, with its wedge- 
shaped skull, fine, pointed muzzle 
and small, erect ears, is decidedly 
foxy in appearance. The skulls of 
the extremely small specimens are 
often too domed. This detracts from 
the true fox-like expression and is 
a penalty paid for very small size. 

In Germany the apple skull was 
formerly allowed in the toy variety; 
but Continental breeders, since Eng- 
land and the United States have 
been their best markets, have striven 
for the more difficult but more pleas- 
ing flat heads. Small ears, set quite 
closely together and carried erect, 
and small, bright, dark eyes, are also 
important factors in the correct ex- 
pression. The body must be short, 
with well rounded ribs and a good 
chest. The legs should be neither 
so long as to give the dog a stilted 
look nor so short that he seems to 
be dumpy. The tail is one of the 
Pom’s most characteristic points. It 
should be carried over the back 
flatly and covered profusely with 
long, spreading hair. The whole dog 
may be summed up as a cobby, very 
active little animal with a perky, in- 
quisitive air of bravado. 

Tue Pom’s Coat 

The Pomeranian’s coat is indeed 
his crowning glory, and another of 
his distinctive features. Properly 
speaking it is double: a wooly un- 
dervest over which grows a long, 
straight over coat. The outer coat 
is particularly long and thick on the 
shoulders and chest, standing off 
from the body so as to make a fine 
ruff about the head. The face and 
ears, however, are covered with 
short, fine hair. Over the hind quar- 
ters, as in the collie, the hair forms 
a fine, rather fluffy “feathering” 
from the rump to the hocks. 

The texture of the outer coat is 
somewhat stiff, and in a healthy dog 
should have a_ peculiar glistening 
sheen. English Pomeranians are fa- 
mous for their fine coats, the damper 
climate undoubtedly favoring a more 
profuse growth; but the more scru- 
pulous care given the English dog’s 
toilet probably has not a little to do 
with their superior jackets. Miss 
Ives, the well-known English ex- 
hibitor, confided to me once that all 
her show dogs were carefully 
brushed for two hours every day, 
and that when they were being pre- 
pared for an exhibition this brush- 
ing was repeated both night and 
morning for several weeks. Cer- 
tainly very few American Poms re- 
ceive any such care as this. 


In tHe MATTER OF CARE 


It must not be supposed from this, 
however, that the Pomeranian is a 
dog that demands great attention. 
Miss Ives’ dogs are show specimens, 
and the Pom kept as a pet will not 
have any such elaborate toilet. It 
pays, nevertheless, to take good care 
of his coat, for it adds much to his 
beauty, and there is nothing so good 
as a stiff brushing with a long 
bristled brush applied the wrong 
way of the natural lay of the hair. 
This not only stimulates the growth 
like a tonic, but 1s almost as goo 
as a real bath for cleansing purposes. 

A Pomeranian should not be washed 
too often. Once a month in summer 
and once in two months during the 

(Continucd on page 58) 
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America’s High Quality Farm Monthly 


TAHE FIELD 


ILLUSTRATED 


For country estate owners 
and successful farmers 


GROW the best, BREED the best, READ the 
best, about PURE-BRED livestock, horses, beef 
and dairy cattle, sheep, swine and poultry; 
farm, fruit and truck crops. Big, Beautiful, 
Practical. 


The illustrations are a revelation. “THE AN- 
NUAL FARM OUTFITTING NUMBER” of 
THE FIELD contains 100 pages and 76 practi- 
cal illustrations in a full color cover, and is sent 
free each year to every annual subscriber; also 
the “INTERNATIONAL LIVESTOCK AN- 
NUAL” the big Christmas issue. 


If you farm 
If you breed livestock 
If you are interested in agriculture 


YOU NEED “THE FIELD?’ 


“The Field” lllustrated was founded to en- 
courage the breeding of pure-bred livestock, to 
promote better farming and to meet the de- 
mand of successful farmers, breeders and 
country estate owners, 

Sixty men joined to found The Field,” in- 
cluding these prominent breeders: 

F. L. AMES 

HUGH J. CHISHOLM 
AMBROSE CLARK 

THOS. DE WITT CUYLER 
G. HOWARD DAVISON 

T. COLEMAN DU PONT 
ROBERT A. FAIRBAIRN 
FRANK 0. LOWDEN 
THOMAS FORTUNE RYAN 


THEO, N. VAIL 
HENRY L. WARDWELL 


1 YEAR x $1.50 


Inciuding t9t6 Christmas International Live-Stack Annual 


One of the several good papers members of the Natlonal Agrl- 
cultural Society. May aelect without additional charge. 


Address: THE FIELD Illustrated, 6-c W. 45th St., N.Y. 


THE AGRICUL- 
TURAL DIGEST is 


nstional In its scope 


Analyzes the 


Foremost and character and 
. lends its support to 
Agricultural : all measures makin 
fo r agriculture 

Thought progress. 
: It is In no wise a 
The Science of competitor or antag- 
Agriculture onist of any local, 


sectional or other 
farm paper, but, In- 
stesd, reviews them 
all for tha common 
good. 


and the Business 
of Farming 


Size of page 9 x 12 I-4 inches 
All its name implies ond mare 


THE AGRICULTURAL DIGEST has a definite plan 
that unquestionably fille the greatest existing need in 


the field of agricultural publishing today. BECAUSE: 


six hundred agricultural periodicals, the Department of Agricul- 
ture bulletins, the literature of the Agricultural Colleges and new 
books on agricultural subjects are analyzed and summarized 


monthly. YOU NEED IT. 


The National Agricultural Society. 


HE HON. JAMES WILSON of Iowa, formerly 
Secretary of Agriculture in the cabinets of Presi- 
dents McKINLEY, ROOSEVELT and TAFT, is 
President of The National Agricultural Society. 
THEODORE N. VAIL of New York is the Vice- 
President. G. HOWARD DAVISON is the Chair- 


man of the Executive Committee. 


THE NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY is 
the first national non-partisan and non-political 
organization of ite kind to be formed in thie coun- 
try, affording helpful, profitable co-operation with 
the varied and diversified agricultural interests. 


While all ather forms of business have had the 
benefit of organization, the farmer’s profession has 
drifted along, each man for himself, or with only 
the help of local organizations, not profiting as it 
should by modern business science. 


It is high time that farmera should have consid- 
eration and all possible advantages in national 
mavements. 


This society aims to help those who help them- 
selves. It will PAY YOU fully and well now. 


Among the organizers of the Nations! Agricultural Society were: 


the late James J. Hirt of St. Paul, Jonny A. Sroos of Chi- 
caga, Goveanor Henry C. Sruarr of Virginia, SENATOR 
James W. Wapswoarn of New York, Roneat A. FAIRBAIRN 
of New Jersey, Cutaates A. Oris of Cleveland, N. H. Gentay 
of Missouri, Peter Jansen of Nebraska, Fararax IIARAISON 
of Virginia, Frank O. Lowoen of Illinais and A. W. Foster 
of California.— A guarantee af character and services 
You olso can suggest membership names. 


The Society Is ta have an advisory board compased of 
the deans of agricultural eolleges, praminent farmers, 
heads ol the agricultural experiment stations, department 
of agricuiture men and leading editors.—MEMBERS 
PROFIT AND LEARN WITH THE LEADERS OF THE 
Tur Hon. James WitsoN BEST AGRICULTURAL THOUGHT OF THIS COUNTRY, 


Join today in this nation-wide movement for better agriculture. The power 
of the Society rests in a representative membership. 
Publications valued of much more than $2 are offered by the Society to all members. 
lt is the great forward movement for the National welfare. The officers 
and directors are farmers. You can do your part for the most vital industry 
of the country. Please cut out the blank below. 
FILL OUT THE BLANK NOW —BEFORE YOU FORGET, 
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12 The Rational Agricultural Society MAIL 
6-c West 45th Street, New York THIS 


1 herewith enclose $2 for membership in THE NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
with the understanding that I shall receive The Agriculturai Digest for one year, and ather 
publications iseued by the Saciety, including one other best farm paper. 


My name is. —ꝗ—ç.——.—— cess: r 


Other publications are receiv : 

charge by members of THE NATIONAL AGAICULTURAL = 
Society, including twa bigh-clses papers of a kind that are never sald at reduced prices, or given 
away. You may select ane from list sent ta menibers. 
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The Terra Cotta TILES 


in roof of this pretty home are known as the Imperial German 
pattern, detail more clearly shown in border of this advertisement. 
A Tile Roof has every point of superiority in its favor. Architec- 
tural beauty, perfect protection írom fire, leaks, moisture and 
weather changes—wonderful durability without paint, stain or 
repairs, and therefore eventual economy. It gives a building 
character and increases its selling value, 


Manul acturers of Terrs Cotta Roofing Tiles 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


LUDOWICI-CELADON CO., 
General Offices: 1107-1117 Monroe Building 
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I YALE 


padlock with us a minute l 


and see what it is that gives the Yale Padlock 
its grip—a grip that hangs on unshaken and 
unbreakable until you break down the door 
or open the lock with its own little key. 


Sturdy, durable, enduring—the Yale Padlock 
is typical of the security and protection every 
kind of Yale lock gives you. Made by the 
manufacturers of Yale house hardware. 


Look for the name Yale on the pad- 
lock to make sure you get Yale 


For Salo by Hardware Dealers 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
6 EAST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 
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The style il- 
lustrated is 
made in 
many sizes, 
from 34 inch 
to 3% inches 
wide. A size 
for every nse. 
Ask the} 
dealer tof 
show you 
Nio “8100 
Series. 
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The Biggest-Littlest Dog 
(Cantinued from page 56) 


winter is sufficient, provided he is 
regularly brushed three times a 
week. Too much soap and water is 
not only bad for the growth of the 
hair, but it also ruins the stiff texture 
and takes away the pretty, typical 
sheen which counts for so much. 

For the rest, the Pomeranian needs 
no special care. He is naturally a 
healthy little dog, and, provided he 
is not overfed and underexercised 
(forms of mistreatment sadly com- 
mon among many house dogs) he 
should not have a sick day a year. 
Half a puppy biscuit in the morning, 
and in the evening what he will eat 
comfortably without stuffing and 
without putting on too much extra 
flesh, are ample rations. Meat, either 
raw or cooked, may be given him. 
Soups, broths, fish (carefully boned) 
and vegetables are all good; but he 
ought not to have too much starchy 
food. Corn meal and potatoes are to 
be especially eschewed. Remember 
also, that the little Pom is naturally a 
lively dog, and that he enjoys noth- 
ing better than a run and a romp. 
He is not so delicate that he need 
fear wet weather, or even snow and 
slush; but it is kindness to wipe him 
dry when he comes in after facing 
such weather. Also, it is better for 
rugs and sofa pillows. 


Something Good Out of Mexico 


As in all toy breeds, dwarfness is 
highly esteemed in a Pomeranian; 
but if one is seeking a house pet, a 
dog of seven or eight pounds will 
furnish more comfort and enjoy- 
ment. This is not a large dog, but 
a couple of pounds means a great 
deal in so tiny a breed, and even the 
bench show advocates of the four 
and five pound champions, acknowl- 
edge that the larger dogs are the 
more companionable. They seem to 
have a livelier intelligence, a more 
properly balanced disposition, and 
they are certainly better able to take 
care of themselves. These are three 
points that are well worth remem- 
bering in buying a Pomeranian. 

As for physical points to look for, 
the salient details are a cobby body, 
great activity, a foxy head, a well 
carried tail, and a profuse coat. A 
marked blemish in any of these will 
detract seriously from the dog’s 
looks. The Pom displays for our 
selection a prodigal assortment of 
colors. There are blacks and whites, 
blnes and browns (or chocolates), 
blues and greys, sables and shaded 
sables, and even parti-colors of all 
these different shades. Probably the 
blacks, chocolates, whites, and blues 
are the most popular; but many 
people like the shaded sables best. 


(Continued from page 46) 


are dead with frost. There is no 
object in waiting a week or so and 
injury to the roots may result. So 
dig them up at once, shake them free 
of earth, and lay them out-of-doors, 
in the shade, for a few honrs to dry. 
After they have dried, put them into 
boxes or barrels or any receptacle 
that will retain dry sand, coal ashes 
or sawdust. They must be pnt where 
the temperature will not go below 
freezing in the coldest weather. 
Therefore a cellar is the best place 
for them. On the other hand they 
must not be too warm. Wherever 
potatoes will winter PM dahlias 
will come through successfully. 

The important consideration guid- 
ing the choice of varieties is the pur- 
pose to which you want to pnt them. 
You want them for cut flowers or 


for garden display. Many of the 
best dahlias for cutting are totally 
unfit for garden decoration, inas- 
much as the plant itself is not decor- 
ative and the flowers are perhaps too 
fragile or too drooping or too some- 
thing else to be impressive when seen 
out-of-doors. With such a wide va- 
riety, satisfaction shonld be obtained. 

To anyone contemplating the nse 
of dahlias, therefore, I would sug- 
gest a visit to a local grower. There 
the general effect of the plants may 
be studied as they appear in the hand 
and as they appear from a distance. 
A visit will give a better idea of 
what is wanted than all the catalogs 
and all the advice in the world; for 
there is no flower grown that eludes 
description, particularly as to color, 
as does the dahlia. 


Fall Planted Bulbs—A Brief Synopsis 
(Continued from page 42) 


effects. Others are the crocus, crown 
imperial, scilla, snowdrops, trillium, 
chiondoxa, calcochortus, fritillaria, 
English and Spanish iris, allium, col- 
chicum, grape hyacinth and Hyacin- 
thus candicans. 


NATURALIZING 


There are several bulbous plants 
which if set in congenial surround- 
ings will increase and go on in- 
definitely in what are usually termed 
naturalized plantings. It is one of 
the most effective of all forms of 
bulb planting, as it has an atmos- 
phere of permanency that others 
lack. Of course, where this work 
is done extensively, it is practically 
impossible to make any preparation 
of the ground, and the bulbs simply 
have to take their chances so far as 
soil conditions are concerned. You 
will not get the high quality of 
flower that is possible by strong fer- 
tilization, but in this case nothing is 
lost, as you are not in quest of 
exhibition specimens, 


A good way to plant bulbs in turf 
is to take a spade and force it into 
the ground the full length of the 
blade. Then place the spade at right 
angles to this first cut, forming a 
cross, and again force it down. 
Work the spade back and forth until 
you have an opening large enough 
to accommodate five bulbs approxi- 
mately 6” apart, one at each point 
and one at the center of the cross. 
Pack the grass back in place with 
the back E the spade. 

The narcissus family is one of the 
best for naturalizing. All the va- 
rious types can be used: the singles 
and doubles, the polyanthus, the 
poet’s and the jonquils, all are par- 
ticularly adapted for meadowland 
and woods. For lawns, crocus is 
an old standby. In rockeries, scilla, 
snowdrops, chiondoxa, allium, col- 
chicum and grape hyacinth will be in 
keeping. For arbors or woodland, 
fritillaria, lily-of-the-valley and tril- 
lium may be used to secure satisfying 
and distinctly beautiful effects. 
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WHITE PINE 


Three centuries of building experience in 
America have proved that White Pine 
withstands the attack of time and weather 
more successfully than any other wood. 


It does not shrink, swell, crack, twist, warp or 
rot—and once in place it “stays put,” after years 
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If your Jumber dealer is unable to 
supply White Pine, we would ap- 
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The Decoration of the Morning Room 
(Continued from page 51) 


considerable portion of her time 
there. There are the housekeeping 
accounts to be gone over, there is the 
household ordering to be done, there 
is at least some correspondence to be 
attended to, there is mending and the 
family darning bag to be looked 
after, there are other kinds of needle- 
work to be thought of, and there are 
the children to be welcomed and, 
perhaps, amused when they come in 
from play or their lessons. 

The discharge of these various 
housewifely and maternal duties pre- 


supposes the presence. among the fur- 


nishings of a good, 
big, ample secretary 
or writing table— 
not one of the little, 
attenuated, rat-ter- 
tier-like escritoires 
for a boudoir or 
bedroom that are 
scarcely distinguish- 
able from bric-a- 
brac— with enough 
pigeonholes or 
drawers to hold the 
sundry account 
books, pads, re- 
ceipts, papers and 
stationery in an or- 
derly and uncrowd- 
ed manner. There 
will also be a tele- 
phone, either on a 
table especially pro- 
vided for it or else 
enclosed in some 
sort of disguise, for 
telephones are not 
exactly decorative. 


OTHER USEFUL 
ITEMS 


Then, again, there 
will be a sewing 
table or stand, and 
it may be conveni- 
ent, furthermore, to 
havea chest or some 
similar receptacle 
into which large 
pieces of sewing, 
clothing to be 
mended, or sewing 
baskets can be put 
when not actually 
being worked upon, 
to keep the room from looking clut- 
tered or untidy. If embroidery is a 
frequent diversion, one of the stand- 
ing embroidery frames will be a per- 
fectly legitimate object of furniture 
in the room’s equipment. 

Another useful article will be a 
card or game table for amusement 
on a rainy day or when the children 
come in in the middle of the morning 
or for a while before luncheon. 
Likewise a big, comfortable sofa or 
lounge is a sine qua non. Every 
member of the family, old or young, 
will thoroughly appreciate it. Some- 
where, either by itself as an inde- 
pendent piece of furniture or as a 
drawer in a large press or cupboard, 
there ought to be a handy box or 
drawer containing twine, labels, tags, 
glue, stickers, library paste, rubber 
bands, clips and the thousand and 
one small items of utility that a per- 
son is apt to need at almost any 
moment and doesn’t wish to search 
the whole house to find. 

For the master of the house or for 
the convenience of any other male 
members of the family, one of the 
most desirable pieces of furniture in 
the morning room is a cabinet or 
cupboard on a stand. Besides being 
a distinctly comely and decorative ob- 
ject, it affords a safe place in which 
to put all the numerous odds and 
ends one wishes to have near at 
hand, but which are sure to be in 


An excellent addition to 

the morning room would 

be a Queen Anne secretary 

which has ample room for 

address books and house- 
hold accounts 


the way, look disorderly and get lost 
if left about. Another masculine de- 
sideratum is a comfortable armchair 
in which to get through the morn- 
ing paper before setting out for the 
more active affairs of the day. A 
barometer —and be it remembered 
that a barometer can be made a very 
decorative and interesting piece of 
wall furniture; witness those de- 
signed by Chippendale, Hepplewhite 
and Sheraton—will probably appeal 
particularly to at least one of the 
men in the family with the weather 
for a hohby, and will be of practical 
~ utility to the whole 
household. 


A Prace For 
Hopsies 


And speaking of 
hobbies prompts the 
suggestion that the 
morning room is 
the logical housing 
place for a good 
many of them. In- 
deed, it is the pres- 
ence of the hobby 
objects that adds no 
small degree of the 
legitimate and inti- 
mate interest to the 
morning room. The 
writer can see in his 
mind’s eye at the 
present minute a 
delightful morning 
room in one of our 
most famous old 
country houses 
where the trophies 
of the master’s prize 
hens are much in 
evidence. Eggs and 
blue ribbons from 
the poultry show 
are not generally 
included in lists of 
decorative acces- 
sories, but in the 
instance alluded to 
they were perfectly 
permissible and in 
order. They con- 
tributed a portion 
to the very marked 
individuality of the 
room. Other men 
have other hobbies, to be sure, but 
whatever they are, provided they are 
not too overpowering, they may time 
and again find a suitable housing 
place in the morning room. Another 
convenient and really decorative arti- 
cle that will appeal to many men is 
an orrery or globe of sufficient size, 
to use in connection with the perusal 
of the morning paper. ; 

Other features for the morning 
room might be added indefinitely— 
they would depend upon the personal 
tastes of the members of each indi- 
vidual family—but enough have been 
mentioned to make it quite plain what 
the general character of the furnish- 
ings of a morning room ought to be. 
It only remains to add that the in- 
clusion of all these desiderata is en- 
tirely compatible with the require- 
ments of good taste and elegance in 
the ensemble. There is not one of 
the articles mentioned that cannot be 
made an item of positive decorative 
value. Apart from the requirements 
of good contour and staunch phy- 
sique, their dimensions should be of 
comfortable amplitude and all up- 
holstery should be chosen with an 
eye to durability under constant 
usage. In such a room there will 
more than likely be a bookcase or 
two. With reference to the book- 
cases and likewise to any other piece 
of furniture, let it be urged that the 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Protection For Trees And Flower Beds 
is as necessary in winter as in summer. Voung trees should 


be guarded from the ravages of animals and flower beds need 
protection even when the flowers are not in bloom. 


for Henry Ford, Esq., on his estate near De- 

troit. Each of the three houses is divided into 
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stone foundation, making in all seven separate com- 
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Lawn and Flower Bed Guards 
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make comfort in the home 


Send for our free illustrated 
book giving sizes, prices and 


J specifications of Gordon - Van 
Tine’s new greenhouses. The bet- 
— ter greenhouse that will cost you half 


as much. 
Satisfaction and safe delivery guaranteed 
or your money cheerfully refunded. Price is the result 
of our system of selling direct from the factory. All 
woodwork of elear, selected red cypress, “the wood 
eternal.“ Sash and doors are ready glazed, all 
hardware is furnished—even paint and nails. 
All parts are numbered and full instruc- 
tlons accompany shipment. You can build 
It yourself. 
Save architect’s fees—and get your 
materials at mill prices. Write to- 
day for complete informatlon. 


Gordon-VanTine Co. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
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Expanded Metal Lath 


Kno-Burn Expanded Metal Lath is made with a strong mesh that 
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no cracks that disſigure and that cannot be repaired. Yon can paper 
over a Kno-Burn lathed wall as soon as the plaster is dry. 


“Practical Homebuilding” tells just why Kno-Burn Expanded Metal 
Lath is the most economical material yon can use. 


Send ten cents to cover cost of mailing and ask for 
Booklet 379 


North Western Expanded Metal Company 


Manufacturers of all types of 
Expanded Metal 
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The Decoration of the Morning Room 
(Continued from page 60) 


regular complement of bric-a-brac 
for the morning room be reduced to 
the lowest terms. There will inevi- 
tably be many things brought in and 
set down, and, if there are numerous 
pieces of legitimate bric-a-brac there 
already, the place will always look 
crowded and fussy. Better allow 
plenty of space for the fortuitous 
and ephemeral decorations and keep 
regular ornaments discreetly few but 
good of their kind. 


SUGGESTED CoLOR SCHEMES 


The sunny exposure of the morn- 
ing room will naturally suggest a 
cool color for the walls and wood- 
work. Of course, if the room is 
paneled in wood with its natural 
finish, such as oak, chestnut, butter- 
nut or hickory, the result will be 
agreeable because the abundance of 
light will balance the dark tone of 
the wood. Otherwise it will be bet- 
ter to have the walls of a-pleasant 
neutral tone such, for instance, as 
putty color or gray. Whatever ar- 
rangement of color and finish be 
adopted, let it be done with the 
thought constantly in mind that it 
must make a suitable background for 
a thoroughly human room that is to 
be lived in by every member of the 
family, a room that is to display 
in every particular intimate spirit. 

For the convenience of readers who 
would decorate a morning room the 
following schemes are suggested. 
Their use, of course, will depend on 


the location of the room, its size, 
built-in furniture, etc. Also, a point 
in one may be introduced into an- 
other room; this being subject to the 
wishes of the owner: 

For a small Colonial room: ivory 
woodwork, or white “antiqued”; 
cream walls, either painted or 
papered; hangings of a vari-colored 
chintz in which a warm brown or 
tan is predominant; rug of two-toned 
tan which repeats the tan in the 
hangings; mahogany furniture with 
one or two pieces of willow up- 
holstered in a gay chintz; simple 
lighting fixtures of Colonial brass, 
dull finished or silver finished; on 
the mantel or somewhere about the 
room one or two pieces of pewter 
or some genuine Colonial antique 
such as a sampler. 

For a small Italian room: rough 
cast walls with plaster cast inserts 
over the fireplace; painted furniture; 
an animal rug before the hearth; blue 
rugs in other spots; hangings in 
which blue predominates; wrought 
iron fixtures and fireplace equipment; 
flower boxes on the window sills. 

For a small room in a country 
house: painted and willow furniture, 
the latter giving color note for hang- 
ings which should be cheery; blue 
and gold Chinese fibre rugs; gold- 
colored sunfast curtains; tinted 
woodwork; painted fixtures; neutral 
walls; pottery bowls containing 
flowers or dried grasses. The general 
spirit should be simple and intimate. 


The Role of White Paint in the Room of Effects 
(Continued from page 33) 


ceiling 9414" high. One whole side 
wall is plain and unbroken in its 
length ms 1010” and against it must 
stand the bed. This gives a cosy 
32” space before reaching the ward- 
robe, which, with the door into the 
hall, occupies all of the adjoining 
side. Close beside the hall door, 
in the wall opposite the bed, is an- 
other door leading directly into the 
next room. 

This wall gives space for the 
writing table and the chiffonier, 
and in the corner a round table. 
The one window is placed in a really 
good position in the remaining wall 
giving room for the bed’s width and 
a screen on the side farthest away 
from the table p 


Of necessity, it had to be an effi- 


cient room, everything had its place 
and must remain there or chaos 
would inevitably result. 

The white treatment makes the 
room seem larger and lighter and—— 
but to return to the floor. Matting 
had been tried, carpets discarded— 
too dusty, too smothery. Matting 
was not so bad, only the dust pene- 
trates its open weave and when, at 
stated periods it was lifted and 
sifted, so to speak, one was shocked 
at the uncleanliness underneath. Paint 
was therefore the desirable thing— 
at least experimentally. The painter 
compromised by an undercoat of 
sickly, muddy tan which had to be 
overcome by several coats of shining 
and immaculate white. 


ACCENTUATING THE UGLY 


Then came the cracks between the 
boards—not very amusing ever. 
Who was the pianist who was wont, 
when improvising, if he struck a 
false note, to look his audience 
squarely in the eyes and then play 
that note again and again, one octave 
after another, up and down the key- 
board, then form it into a minor 
chord and repeat that till he felt 
that the audience were convinced 


that he had intended to play that 
particular note from the first? Was 
it Chopin? Or another? 

So here cracks in the floor are 
objectionable well and good. Ac- 
cent them, make them stand out 

On the wall, around the top of the 
room runs a formal pochoir border 
of black in circles and lines. Down 
beside the chiffonier it runs, fram- 
ing the little space occupied by that 
piece, and down beside the bookcase 
with its oval mirror above, the stiff 
little frame-work runs again. 

No picture is on the wall, saving 
one silhouette design of two merry 
little figures playing at tether-ball. 
This is painted on the paper over 
the chiffonier, in black. 

So the obvious color for the 
cracks of the floor is black; and with 
the wals own border running 
around the floor, marking en route, 
the spaces for the bed, bookcase, 
chiffonier, and making a boundary 
quite around the room, the floor has 
become unique, amusing, cleanly, 
and it adds noticeably to the light of 
the room. Coats and coats of shel- 
lac have rendered it smooth and 
hard and durable. 


THE BED IN DISGUISE 


“But I like to move my furniture 
about and never have it in the same 
place long at a time,” objected one. 

In this room, as in many tiny 
rooms, that is impossible. It is so 
constructed that, year in and year 
out, there is but one available place 
for the big pieces. 

As is usual in apartménts, the 
room stands boldly and blandly at 
the entrance door. This would 
rather preclude the possibility of 
making it an ordinary bedroom. 
Besides, it is used as a study and 
sometimes a sitting-room. Now, the 
foot of a bed staring at you and 
flaunting its bars in your face as you 
enter or pass it, 1s not pleasing. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Hand Forged Iron Work for English and 
Colonial Country Houses. 


eee 


DEANE’S PATENT FRENCH — 


Despite the fact that tliey cost more — 
than ordinary ranges, they soon pay i = 4] 
for themselves because they require 
so little coal to maintain uniform 
heat. The style illustrated designed 
for the family of average size, com- 
bines all the best features of big 
hotel ranges. These features have 
made the Deane the first choice of 
those who demand absolute depend- 
ability. We also manufacture plate 
warmers, broilers, incinerators, steel 
cook’s tables, laundry ranges, etc. 


Send for information. No. 209. Patent French Range In, combina- 


OWL WEATHER VANE 
3 It. long, $30.00, express prepaid. 


Old English and Colonial wrought iron 
and brass thumb latches, hinges, ring 
handles, door knockers, escutcheons, 
drawer pulls, etc. 


We have many interesting de- 
signs in lanterns, candelabra, 
signs, chitnney irons, tables, 
sundials and flower box 
brackets. 
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Arthur Todhunter | 
FOOT SCRAPER | 


Newburgh Pattern 101 Park Avenue 


| 10” wd. x 6%.” hg., $4.50, express NEW YORK 


261-265 West 36th St. 
prepald, Bramhall, Deane Company, NEw YORK CITY 
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MYERS CENTURY 
MYERS PUMPS 


A 

COMBINATION FOR EVERY PURPOSE T E BEAUTY OF H * P LOX 
HAND AND D a ` H ARD H 
POWER o yon depend on a private well or cistern be en e i tb i 15 8 
PUMP for your water supply? If So, MYERS bery plantings, ae iBarderwie onii ar please for Phos: Pane 
FURNISHED PUMPS merit your consideration. A com- Use ekrane for immediate resulte Instead of single plante. 

WITH OR plete line of Water Lifters—including Easy 

WITHOUT Operating Cog Gear Hand and Windmill, THREE-YEAR-OLD FIELD CLUMPS 

AIR Well and Cistern Pumps, Power Pumps and can be had from Cromwell Gardene In all the varletles listed In our 


catalogue. Theee are extra large and strong, and will bloom next 
summer. We make a epecial price to readers of House & Garden— 
35 cente each, or three plante for $1. 

To be eure of blooming next summer Phlox should be planted In 
October. To make a proper selection of varieties [or the garden you 
should have 


CROMWELL GARDENS FALL CATALOGUE 


which may 1 . be called a gulde to hardy plante. Thle booklet 
will help you to plan and plant your garden. our name and addrese 
will bring you a copy. 


A. N. Pierson, Inc., CROMWELL GARDENS €22.08.1, conn. 


Working Heads for gasoline engine or elec- 
tric motor operation, Hand and Power Hy- 
dro-Pneumatic Pumps for private water 
systems,—that has 40 years’ pump building 
experience behind it with a distributing 
agency of over 30,000 dealers. 

Write us about your Water Supply for the Ilome, 
Farm or Ranch. Our Service Department is yours 


to command for information. Attractive booklets 
gladly mailed. 


SE prenan UEST n F. E. MYERS & BRO., zH G ST 
OTHER MYERS LINES 

ryt A ASHLAND PUMP AND HAY TOOL WORKS 
DOOR HANGERS, ETC. 


COMPRESSOR 


A Cabot-product House 


This handsome and 
homelike country resi- 
dence has its roof 
shingles stained with 


Cabot’s Creosote 
Shingle Stains 


= for 110 rich, velvety gle 

i ; Ty ing and preservation of thr 

3 apt Feen ot York Seod its wall shingles and 
trimmings finished with Cobot’s Old Virginia White to give the soft, brilliant 
“whitewash effect” that is so beautiful, and its walls lined with Cabot's Sheathing 
Quilt to make the house warmer in winter and cooler in summer. The Cahot 
specialty is the production of unique, artistic and thoroughly reliable house-build- 
ing materials, and over thirty years’ experience has earned them the approval of 
the leading architects all over the country. You run no risks in using Cabot 


products. You con get Cabot’s goods all over the country. 
Send for samples and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., M facturing Chemist f 
11 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 24 W. Kinzie St, Fe ‘i te 5: Market St., San Francisco 


Dreer’s 
Reliable Spring - Blooming 


Bulbs 


D° not miss the joy of having a bed or border 
of Bulbs next Spring. Plant them this Fall 
as early as you can and success is certain. 


We import the very highest grades of the finest varieties 
and offer in our Autumn Catalogue splendid collections nf 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Crocus, Snowdrop, etc., ete. 


The Fall is also the time to set out IIardy Perennial Plants, 
Vines, Shrubs, ete. Our Autumn Catslogue also gives a 
complete list of seasonahle seeds, plants and bulbs for out- 
doors, window garden and conservatory. 


Motled free to anyonr, mentioning this magazine. 


Henry A. Dreer Wiaan C 
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Save Roof and | [LA PLACE THE ANTIQUE SHOP 
Side-Wall Expense ! 


Why use materials that mean WE have on exhibition many rare and beautiful pieces 
extra expense to paint, or a big for those desiring Wedding Gilts of exceptional indi- 
repair bill every few years? You viduality. 
can save painting and repair ex- t x nomen i qe 
pense and have beautiful archi- In the collec Antique Fur- 
tectural effects in colors if you | tion are many z " 4 niture and 
= epecimens ol y laithlul repro- 
uE art of which FS £2 $05 th = s; 
mer there are no ecte rt, 
duplicates, , Old Sheffield 


CREO-DIp F STAINED SHINGLES ee ae P Piate 8 


17 Grades 16, 18, 24-inch 30 Colors PPRA A ay Bronzes, Tap- 

estries 
They come in bundles, ready-to-lay without waste. We select and recipient. Curios, ete. ` 
shingles that are seldom seen in the open market. We use 1 
ee linseed oil earth pigments and preserve with Creosote. 
Ve are responsible for both shingles and stains. 


Write for Book af Homes and Sample of Colors on Wood. 
STANDARD STAINED SHINGLE CO., 1012 Oliver Sl., No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Factory in Chicago for Weat 


“When you think of Antiques—think of La Place” 
Pre Personal European connections enable us to offer exclusive selections, 
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HAGE. 
ALFRED VILLORESI 


ls Accepts commissions for 


interior Decorating of every 
È 
i 
x 
0 
2 


period. He specializes in 
the Italian’ Renaissance — 
and for this work com- 
mands the talent of a num- 
ber of Italian Artists, expert 
in the execution of Early 
Renaissance mural and 
ceiling decorations. 


In the Galleries 


No. 15 East 47th Street may 
be seen a comprehensive as- 
sortment of unusual antique 
Italian Furniture 17th century 
velveis in a Variety of colers 
also Venetian Brocades, Em- 
broideries and Tapestries. The 
collection of Brocades 
is one of the largest ever 
exhibited,—they comprise the 
choicest examples, large and 
small, ranging from $50.00 
to $2000.00. 


Estimates and suggeslions 
for decoration furnished. 


Your inspection is invited. 
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- ALFRED -VILLORESI - 


„ -ITALIAN -ART-CALLERY- - 
-ANTIQUES & DECORATIONS: 


15 East 47th Street, New York 
Telephone 6698 Murray. Hill 
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Darwin Tul 


Daffodils’ 


y our Traveler 
Now in Holland 


2 DILS in April 
= lowed by the glorious 
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Zing these 
= months. a J 
Plant from now until Novembe 
lst in beds, or in clumps of ten o 
more, among hardy plants, or bor- 
dering low-growing shrubs and 
hedgerows. 

Because af English embargo, our 
traveler has secured bulbs af highest = 


quality, usually sald in England, which 
we affer 


AT BARGAIN PRICES 


DARWIN TULIPS 
Special Offer A, 100 Bulbs. Mixed colors 
from 10 distinct kinds $1 50 
Prepaid for o ee $ 
Special Offer B, 100 Bulbs. Ten named = 


kinds, all separate, our se- 
lection. Prepaid for...... $2.00 


spring 


DAFFODILS 


Special Offer C, 100 Bulbs, Mixed kinds, 
enough for a 6-foot circu- $1 50 
lar bed. Prepaid for...... Q 


Specia! Offer D, 100 Bulbs. Eight named = 
kinds, all separate, our se- $2 00 


lection. Prepaid for...... 
Big Fall Catalog (56pp.),Bulbs, 
Plants, 5 % 7 5 8 85 * d FREE 

, 

VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE 
= CHICAGO - - 31-33 W. Randolph St. 
Z NEW YORK - ~ ~ - 43Barclay St. 
Timinin aan 
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- The Role of White Paint in the Room of Effects 
(Continued from page 62) 


Therefore the head and foot have 
charming little envelopes which slip 
on, and off at will, fitting the width 
and height, repeating the material, 
color and decoration of the bed- 
cover. Thus the bed becomes a 
couch, or day-bed or chaise-longue, 
as one wishes to designate it. 
Over-curtains and valance at the 
window, the chiffoniere cover, the 
pillow cases and chair cushion cov- 
ers, carry the same drapery; and 
over the transoms and down the 
door-frames the silky unfadeable 
fabric glitters and sparkles. ; 
The color is a wonderful apricot 
with decoration dashingly rendered 


in black. The black in turn is re- 


peated in silk valance for the bed, 
velvet curtain at the book-case, vel- 
vet blotter-sides and lamp shade and 
indirect lighting fixture hanging 
from the ceiling center. 

The luxury most commented upon 
is the descent-de-lit, a big cushion 
of black velvet stuffed with feathers 
soft and warm to step out on. Those 
who like it, love it. Those who pre- 
fer stiff-backed chairs and abhor 
luxury, or fear it, dislike its soft 
pliability and comfort. 

The effect of the room is curious. 
Opening out of it is a charming 
room with old mahogany furniture 
and tender gray silk drapery with 
pink decorations: Pictures hang on 
the walls and a gray rug lies on the 
floor. In here, voices are lowered 
and hushed, while in the white and 
apricot and black room, gaiety and 
cheerfulness seem to be called forth. 

Here, said one, “I shall stay the 
rest of my life,” and she settled her- 
self in the rocking-chair in the cen- 


ter of the room as one who would 
bear out the words. With her 
agreed in varying degree and man- 
ner the approximate seventy who 
saw the room, all but one, all but 
one. And she, well— 

She hated it with a poisonous 
hatred. She abhorred the color, de- 
tested the whiteness, the contrasts, 
but most bitterly of all she abomi- 
nated the efficiency of it. She had 
no patience with the rolling box 
which fitted so neatly under the bed 
and held its contents in orderly 
rows. She raged against the chit- 
fonier drawers, always in show 
condition with their neat piles of 
all one kind, held together by fast- 
ening bands of embroidered linen. 

‘She stormed against the desk with 
its fresh stationery piled in order in 
the one drawer, its folding type- 
writer in its tiny case standing at 
one side, the desk-stool that slipped 
under the desk when not in use. It 
was all impossible, horrible, positively 
insane. 

She withdrew, loudly complaining, 
returning to rage again, and a day 
or so later telephoned to emphasize 
the fact that of all the rooms on 
the face of the earth, the one she 
hated most was that one and to say 
that her room was in quiet brown 
colors and that things were put just 
where she wanted to fling them at 
the moment, and again she hated 
that awful room! But we consoled 
ourselves with the thought that if 
we saw hers, we could suggest some 
kind of curtains, as hers were un- 
satisfactory, and then her rug wasn't 
good in color, and the furniture cov- 
ering was not at all pleasing, etc. 


A Plea for Personality in the Decoration of Rooms 
(Continued from page 14) 


a gold Japanese gauze, while on the 
window seats there is a figured linen, 
copied in the shade of the reading 
lamp, and used again in an arm- 
chair that does not appear. 

The little day room or card room 
suitable for the reception of a single 
guest in cases of emergency pos- 
sesses merely the dull orange carpet 
rug and the dull orange walls, 
against which have been hung the 
black and white modern German 
silhouettes. The ground color for 
the furniture is white, and in this 
case too a thoroughly modern ex- 
pression has been sought, for the 
decoration consists of tiny triangles 
of black and orange, together with 
flower decoration of the same colors. 
The couch is covered in a modern 
linen, which has been used at the 
window. It will readily be seen that 
all the furniture shown is of very 
simple and easily procurable design, 
and its originality consists entirely 
in the painted decoration applied to 
it, and not in any attempt at unusual 
cabinet work. There is no carving 


whatever applied to anything, with 
the result that a room of this type 
can be obtained at almost a minimum 
of expenditure. Pieces that would 
be entirely undistinguished in oak or 
mahogany become at once interest- 
ing and striking when decorated in 
the manner described. They are 
given new character and a certain 
personality that is unmistakable. 

In this wide range of expression, 
we have everything from the most 
conser ive to the most radical, and 
yet i. ‘3s altogether conceivable that 
the extiemes may have been brought 
together for the same individual, 
for what a man or a woman require 
in their own sleeping room is not 
necessarily the same as what they 
may desire in a little frequented 
extra chamber. It is all very well 
for folk to have entire houses in the 
Colonial style or in any other his- 
toric period, but it is equally well 
for them, if they wish, to have one 
room in Colonial and another in the 
wildest thing they can conceive, so 
Jong as the result is interesting. 


The Little Tree of the Big Returns 
(Continucd from page 24) 


sorts, but in growth they rank with 
the sweet varieties such as Rockport 
and Black Tartarian. All of these 
cherries need a good deal of room, 
and only one or two can be accom- 
modated on a small lawn; but what 
a lot of comfort and delight a single 
Governor Wood yields! A half dozen 
dwarfs will do just as well and be 
more easily managed. These small 
trees can be readily covered with mos- 
quito netting, put on just as the fruit 
begins to color; and in this way you 
not only save the fruit from the birds, 
but you can let it hang on the tree 
until dead ripe in July or August. 


Many people never tasted a thor- 
oughly ripe Morello or Richmond 
cherry. 

While creating a small conntry 
home, forget the notion that fruit 
trees are not suitable for lawns. 
There is hardly anything more com- 
pletely beautiful in flower, in foliage 
and in fruit than an apple tree. An 
ideal life consists of a country place 
made up of orchards and gardens, 
supplied with abundant water for ir- 
rigation, and where the owner may 
walk with his or her friends, dis- 
cussing pomological progress and en- 
joying the literal fruit of his labors. 


HOUSE & GCN 


A Bit of Wedgwood 


HOTOGRAPHS 

of any of my 
old pieces sent on 
request 


SUSAN WESTROPE 


Antiques 
694 Main Street Buffalo, New York 


amps 


JEE English brown shade 
with its etched pattern, 
combined with a matt copper 
base, shows the great decorative 
beauty of Handel electric lamps. 
Ask your dealer to show you 
No. 6330, or write for booklet 
illustrating various styles. 


THE HANDEL CO. 
390 East Main St., Meriden, Conn. 


Everything for 
Yard and Orchard 


IPE, delieious fruit in 

season! What gives 
more pleasure than an or- 
ehard of your own? Our 
sure-bearlng fruit trees em- 
brace many varieties and 
every one of them is guar- 
anteed good! 


Our plan for improving lawns 
and landscapes is both unique and 
effective: With absolutely no ex- 
pense to you, we will make, upon 
request, a complete design for 
your home grounds. In case you 
approve, we will immediately send 
highest grade shrubbery and 
flowers in time for fall ptant- 
ing. For sixty years our house 
has stood for quality in yard and 
orchard trees and flowers. Send 
for 1916 catalog and see why. 


HOOPES’ BRO. & THOMAS co. 
Dept. K, West Chester, Pa. 
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Garden Questions 


on designs, accessories, plantine, 
maintenance, as 


THE GARDEN GOSSIP 


NEW HARTFORD :: :: NEW YORK 


“BILLIARDS—The Home Mazeel“ FREE! 


A handsomely illustrated book showing all Brunswick 
Home Carom and Pocket Billiard Tables in actual 
colors, giving casy terms, prices, etc. Sent Free | 


Write for it today. 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
DEPT. 29X, CHICAGO 


FAB-RIK-O-NA 
Interwovens 


The Newest Addition to the 
famous FAB-RIK-O-NA 
line of Woven Wall Coverings 


Have all the qualities of the rest 
of the Fab-rik-o-na line. Dur- 
able, color-fast, sanitary, strong, 
crack-proof. Stand hard usage. 
Will not shrink and open at 
seams. Economical. 


They appeal to those who want 
the daintiest as well as most 
serviceahle wall covering. Every 
taste can be satisfied in the great 
variety of tones and patterns. 

Send for samples. Our zercice de- 
partment will help you with your 


decorafing problems and puf you in 
touch with dealers in yaur own city. 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO. 
218 Arch Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 


This Trsy, Hand Embossed 
Copper $5.00 Silver $7.50 


aro fult of beauty 


KAIN’S GIFTS asignat 


Serving Trays: hand-hammered copper snd ell- 
ver; children’a furniture: wood novelties t hand- 
decorated modeled lesther; and many other 
handsome articles made and sold by Kain, tho 
Creftsmen. 


Mr, Kain elso sella th 1 K 
gnd ten table, the allont. ee ee 
alper. i 


In selecting your gift for eny oc- 

ession yon are assured of a wide 

range of choice, of excellence, 

originelityend distinction by con- 

ene 5 booklat 
or 


Write 
2208 Sr Ae o 
2 wld y Mr. 


CHAS. N. KAIN 
, 2058 Jenkins Ar- 


MARBLE MANTELS 
BENCHES, CONSOLES 
FOUNTAINS, SUN DIAL 
& HERMES PEDESTALS 


S. KLABER & CO. 


126 W. 34th ST., N. Y. 
Established 1849 


DDr 
M i 
ore Beautiful 

They have a special style of construction which, while very strong, 
does away with heavy shadow casting supports. This makes every 
King especially sunny and productive and enables you to give your . 
garden an earlier start. 

Then this special construction, noted for its graceful sweeping lines, 
can be adapted to suit any style of architecture or landscape plan. The 
King is in itself the beauty spot of the garden. 

Write for Bulletin No. 47—Send us a picture of your home, Tell us your own 
ideas, and let our experts prepare a sketch and plan showing just how a King can 
add dignity and grace to your garden—No obligation on your part, of course. 

King Construction Company, 322 Kings Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

All the Sunlight All Day Houses 


TARY at eee 


Make thé Garten 


Residence of 
W. C. Reed, 
Harmon, N. Y. 
Henri Vallet, 
Architect. 


Have an Artistic Roof 
that is Fire-Safe, too 


A roofing for your home, free from the peril of 
flying fire-brands and so resistant to weather and 
time that painting and repairs are not needed— 


JOnNs-MANVILLE 


Asbestos Shingles | 


Made solely, from two imperishable minerals—Asbestos 


and Portland Cement—J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles 
CAN’T burn. Cheaper than slate or tile, and lighter in 
weight, they actually toughen with age, and are prac- 
tically everlasting. And they insulate against heat or 
cold—keep the house cooler in summer and warmer in 
winter. 


All this at no sacrifice of appearance, for these shingles 
lend themselves to artistic and distinctive treatment. 
Supplied in a variety of shapes and sizes, with rough or 
smooth edges and in soft tones of Gray, Indian Red, or 
Mottled Brown. And vouched for by a business principle, 


J-M Roofing Responsibility 


under which you can register your J-M Roof with us 
and make us accountable for your satisfaction. 


Ask the nearest J-M Branch for a copy of the free 
shingle booklet. 


J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles are exomined, opproced 
ond labeled by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., un- 
der the direction of the National Board of Underwriters. 


H.W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


Executive Offices, 296 Madison Are, New York 


Cem Peldot Sea Pan 
a rancises 
Creed Pittsberth Seattle 


Terents 
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and Daffodils | 


Tulips and Daffodils 


100 mixed Narcissus bulbs, or 100 mixed £ 
Cottage Tulips, or 80 mixed Darwin $ 
Tulips, mailed postpaid for one dollar. i 

H 
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Oronogo Flower Gardens 
Carthage, m 2 = Mo. 
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Burpees Seeds Grow 


Send for Burpee's Annual, the Leading 
American Seed Catalog. A book of 182 
pages, fully illustrated. It la mailed free 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Burpee Buildings, Philadetphia 
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Beautiful Andirons 


Gas Loga Basket Grates 
Screens 

Firs Tools 
Dampers Wood Holders 


ASK FOR CATALOG “D”—fFree 


WE PREPAY FREIGHT 


Select from our unlimited assortment 
of brand new, unaoiled, up-to-date, 
perfect goods. 


A8K YOUR BANK, DUN or BRADSTREET 
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SUNDERLAND BROS. CO., Estsblished 1883 


334 So. 17th St., Omaha, Neb. 
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the calendar. You actually advance your 
growing season 3 to 6 weeks when you grow 
under glass. You reduce risk to practi- 
cally nothing with 


Callahan 
Duo-Glazed Sash 


The double glsss forms s non-conductive 
sir chamber that excludes frost, No estra 
eevering oeeded—your plants cet sti the 
sunlight, Med cypress frames with creo- 
soted tenons, Lockstrip makes glasing csay. 
Catalog of sash, sectional greenhouses snd 
greenhouse material sent on request, 


Callahan Duo-Glazed Sash Co. 
1442 Wyandot Street, Dayton, O. 
Sete od 


T 


CATUMER GUARANTEED: 
Í LIGHTING FIXTURES [| 


8 E 


Unusually bosuti 
ful designs with 
a finish that does 
not tarnish— sub 
stantialy built for 
life-time service 
Tell your denier you 


wani the 


genuine 


J GAUMER 
FIXTURES. 


Look fer the 


\ Beautifying 
Sent Free 


Contains practical 
suggestions on how 

š make yonr home artistic, cheery 
and Inviting. Explains how you can easily 
and economically keep the woodwork, piano 
and furniture in perfect condition. 


e LJ 
Building? 
This book willtell yon of newest, most at- 
tractive color combinations for interior deca 
orating. It gives complete specifications for 
finishing Inexpensive soft woods so they are 
as beautiful as expensive hard woods. We 
will send you this book free and postpaid. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. HG, Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 


SEND for your 
copy. Our bulbs are full 
size, true to name and very 


beautiful. 

We have a really wonderful 
assortment of 60 of our choicest 
bulbs for $1.00. You may send 
a dollar pinned to your order at 
our risk. 

To tbose who love flawers and 
“growing things, our Bulb Cat- 
alogue will be a revelation. 

Send for it today. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 
53 D Barclay Street, through to 45 Park Place 
ew York 
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Fadeless 


fabrics can still 
be had by insist- 


ing upon 


PUTO 
Mentee menen 


F 

E 

ORINOKA 
Guaranteed 
SUNFAST 


DRAPERIES and 
UPHOLSTERIES 


Wonderful weaves and colors 
in many patterns and grades— 
every one absolutely color-fast. 

Ask for them by name at 


E 
3 
8 
F 
Š 
H 
Š 
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3 
2 


: : 
= leading retailers and decorators. 3 
= . ’ = 
_ Write for dealer's name and | 
= booklet. 4 
2 156 Clarendon Bld 

| ORINOKA MILLS, rb 

3 Ins ist on this Guarantee: a 
= These goods are guaranteed nbso- 8 
= lutely fadeless. If color changes = 
i from exposure to the sunlight or from = 
3 washing, the merchant is hereby au- = 
E thorized to replace them with new 8 
= gooda or refund the purchase price. = 
‘Auer ome 


The Decorative Fireplace 
(Continued from page 23) 


of intimate association and should be 

-kept in the more private quarters of 
the house rather than emblazoned 
across the most prominent spaces of 
the more public rooms of the house. A 
good motto suggests the old-time 
family motto that almost always ac- 
companied the coat-of-arms and_so 
belonged above the hearthstone. For 
the bedroom there are two appropriate 
Latin mottoes: Non dormit qui cus- 
todiat, he that guards sleeps not, and 
In portu quies, in harbor peace. 

The brick fireplace has attained 
in recent years a wide and growing 
popularity. This fact is largely due 
to the growth of the face-brick in- 
dustry, which makes possible a choice 
from a great variety of beautiful 
shades and textures. Some of the 
most pleasing of these modern bricks 
are made of fire-clay. They include 
the red paving brick, “stiff-mud” 
process bricks, and these vary in 
color from delicate cream to deep 
bronze, from light stone color to 
coppery brown and olive. These may 
be used for both backs and hearths, 
without much danger to themselves 
or to the woodwork adjoining, for 
their resistance to heat is quite equal 
to that of the old-fashioned fire- 
backs. A brick surface should have 
a brick hearth; but in the case of 
those too rough to give a good sur- 
face, plain, dull tiles of the same 
color are best. 

It is important that there should 
be much variety of tint in the brick 
which we choose for a fireplace. The 
coarse, rough paving-bricks owe their 
popularity to their variations of tone. 


For ELABORATE INTERIORS 
For the very elaborate interior, a 


= better effect will be obtained by us- 


ing the smoother “stiff-mud” bricks. 
These are soft in texture and varied 
in color, with a slightly speckled or 
mottled surface. Even more deli- 
cacy will result from the use of the 
so-called Roman shape, instead of 
bricks of standard dimensions. Tile, 
marble, and mosaic may be employed 
for hearths and fire-facings, but with 
any material, except brick, fire-backs 
of iron or of fire-brick must be pro- 
vided for the sake of safety. 

In using tiles, the unglazed sorts, 
of American manufacture, will be 


Making The Farming Business Pay 
(Continued from page 44) ` 


University, which is a survey of 
several townships in New York 
State, says, “Most farmers raise their 
own cows. Cows live an average of 
nine years. The average cow is 
milked about seven years. The av- 
erage production of milk is between 
4,100 and 5,100 pounds.” 

Speaking of barns, Cornell Cir- 
cular No. 24 says: “The average 
cost of barns per cow was $70 in 
Livingston County. One set of 
model barns was built not long ago 
that cost $6,500. They were for 
sixty-five cows, making the rent per 
cow per year $100. It takes a good 
cow to give $100 worth of milk at 
wholesale prices. Nearly all the so- 
called model barns are so expensive 
as to be impossible on a business 
farm.” And we digested that. 

The University of Minnesota Bul- 
letin No. 124 makes this statement: 
“The data accumulated shows very 


: clearly that under average farm con- 


ditions the cost of milk or butter fat 
production is high and that, based 
upon cost alone, the income from 
products sold is not sufficiently high 
to cover cost of production. It 
should be remembered, however, that 
this investigation is concerned with 
the cost, or income, as oblained from 
a group of farms. Some attain high 


found both durable and satisfactory 
for fireplace work. The more high- 
ly glazed tiles seldom give artistic 
results, as they are very difficult to 
handle. The velvety surfaces of the 
softer semi-glazes are much to be 
preferred. They have great variety, 
good designs, fine texture, pleasing 
colors; but their selection requires 
skill. New tile effects are now ob- 
tained by the use of inlay of glass 
or ceramic mosaic. 

The day of draped mantels has 
happily gone by. No drapery, no 
textile, of any sort, should be put 
near a fireplace. They look out of 
place because they are out of place. 
We instinctively feel the danger of 
close proximity between an open fire- 
place and inflammable material. 


FIREPLACE ACCESSORIES 


There are certain accessories to 
every fireplace: andirons and fender; 
shovel, poker and tongs; coal-scuttle 
or wood basket; perhaps bellows, fire 
basket, or fire screen. All of these 
should be carefully chosen as to 
size, design and material. Straight 
andirons answer their purpose in a 
small space, while the curved and- 
irons of wrought iron accomodate 
larger logs of wood. Wherever we 
have light-colored walls, white wood- 
work, and Colonial furniture, the 
brass sets are more suitable, even 
though this means labor spent in pol- 
ishing. With Mission and weathered 
oak woodwork, there can be no mis- 
take in choosing bronze or wrought 
iron, which require but scanty care 
to keep them looking decent. 

The usual place for the fire-irons 
is hanging on little hooks beneath the 
shelf, or standing in metal racks at 
one side. Either is good. 

The fire-screen may be a thing of 
beauty, if treated simply as an article 
of furniture, and made from decora- 
ted wood or iron. Some of the 
carved screens are very beautiful. 
There is real, as well as apparent, 
danger in treating screens as fancy- 
work, for all textile fabrics are far 
more inflammabie than wood. They 
should he covered with grass at 
least. The best kind is the trim, 
folding fire-screen made of brass or 
copper, which is at once practical 
and serviceable. 


profits, others invariably operate at 
a loss, depending upon managerial 
skill and the productivity of their 
herds. The average reflects the 
practice, usage, and returns from the 
group, but does not reflect the cost 
of production that may be attained 
by the skilful individual manager.” 

Here we are at the kernel of the 
matter, the real answer. 


MANAGEMENT THE SECRET 


To be successful, a dairy business 
must be skilfully worked out in 
every detail. It takes large invest- 
ment, endless care and ability. A 
wise man must be on the job every 
minute. An apple tree can be left 
alone a few days now and then, a 
cow can never care for herself 
twenty-four hours at a stretch. 

We ended our investigation with 
a high respect for the man who can 
run a successful, money-making 
dairy. We know now the size of 
the undertaking. If we kept a patty 
to produce manure for our orchard, 
as the old saying is, “the tail would 
wag the dog.” i 

So we ended our dairy business, 
as it had begun, with talk and on 
paper, and turned our attention to 
other ways to fertilize the orchard. 

(To be continued) 
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Modernize Your 
Lighting Fixtures Now 


Now is a good time to view our 
newly designed lighting fixtures 
on display at S & A show rooms. 
Before you make your next fixture 


purchase VISIT OUR 
SHOWROOMS 


It will pay you. 
We specialize on 
equipping private 
dwellings as well 
as large apartment 
houses and can 
meet the require- 
ments of any deco- 
rative scheme. 
All our — 
. 

k your dealer. 


Ask to see No. 
2515 E. 


Insure Your Garden 


Against the Cold 


A SUNLIGIIT outfit should be added 
to Nature’s soll and light nnd heat In 
-order lo keep your plants coming and 
growing, Fall, Winter and Spring. 

Buy one or many double glazed aash or a 
ready-made, amali Sunlight Greenhouse at 
once. Start things in this month. The cost 
is amall, the service surprisingly great and 
aure. Shipment immediate. 


Catalog seni free. IT you want Prof. 


Msssey’s Booklet on Jot-bed and Green- 
huuse Gardening cnciose 4c in stamps. 


Sunlight Double Glass Sash Co. 
£ ay 944 


Louisville 
Ky. 


“Tor Hot-beds 
aad Cold-frames 


Double Value This Month 


Thia unusual ‘‘get acquainted’ offer enables 
you to provide for a lovely display of Early 


Single ‘Tulips at almost no cost. The regular 
price for these bulbs is 100 for $1.00, but 1 
will send double value; 200 good plump bulba, 
well mixed as to color, ali for only $1.00, if 
you mention this paper. Salla- 
factory bulbs guaranteed. 


CLARENCE B. FARGO 


Freachtowa, N. J. 


Order now. 


Desk 7 


Other Specials : 50 Hyacinths or 100 Narcissus 
double value for only $1.00. 


October, 1916 


“Never 
nea } 
Monson (USTRE — S 
SLATE Good House” 


Mansos Lustre Slate Ca., 198 Deveeshire St., Bestan 


KRELAGE’S BULBS 
FOR FALL PLANTING 
Alter the close of tho import 


Tanged to supp EN RA 
fhet (Oe im juan 
af hoic! A. Dare 


braai tha, narcissi, 
wie tulip B, Ste., 


A Kinet af Giese w 
requeat. 
J. A. de VEER, Sole Agent 


100 VERIR ST. (gute 400) 
aw Yark Cit: 


Write for 102. pere Photo-Catalog—America‘s 
Nursery Guide and Garden Authority. Pic- 
turco and describes thousands of choice varl- 
etles. Sent FREE! Write todsy. 

THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Dept. 319 Painesville, Ohfo 


are certainly head 
and shouldera 
above anything 
else in the garden, 
when you con- 
sider the beauty 
of them. In bloom 
from June until 
frost. 


| I have aver 300 varictice 
Send for List 


also 


Delphinium and Iris 


There’a health and pleasure In a greenh 
and it adda a touch of beauty 10 any home, 
ta can Iesirea and fresh vegetables all 

er, ethor 
bed 2 Caneeee er you own or rent you can 


Duo-Glazed Greenhouse 


CALLANAN GUG-GLAZEO SASN co. 
(427 Wyandot St., Oayton. Ohio 


MODERN 
GREENHOUSES 


All Types and Sizes 
One Quality Only—the Highest 


Send for slory ee the LUTTON curved 
eave rust-proof V-Bar Greenhouse and 
a sample V-Bar section. 


WM. H. LUTTON CO. Wg 
Horticulturel Architects and Greenhouse Builders 
COLD FRAMES 


Distinctive 
Decorat 10n 


Those who wish to give their homes 
that distinctive atmosphere which 
is an expression of individuality 
and good taste should makea study 
of the best examples of fine and 
applied art both here and abroad. 
The only magazine which ade- 
quately deals with all phases of 
fine and decorative art is 


ARTS 3. xo 
DECORATIION 


One dollar invested now in a six month's 
trial subscription may be the means of 
giving your home that touch of individ- 
uality which raises it from the common- 
place to the distinctive. 


Each number contains numer- 
ous profusely illustrated articles 
on distinctive interiors, antiques, 
paintings, sculpture, period fur- 
niture and the various phases of 
art which are of essential inter- 
est to all lovers of the beautiful. 


The regular subscription price is three 
dollars a year. By using the attached 
coupon you may secure a special short 
term trial subscription for one dollar. 


ARTS & DECORATION, 434 Lafayette Street, New York 


Please send Arts & Decoration for the next six months 


for which I enclose $1.00. 
Nair ði1 u ree 


1 n emee 


H. S. 10 


IRISES-LILIES 


Nearly 600 varieties of Irises. Large importers 
of Japanese Lilies, Japanese Tree Peonics, 
Japanese Mapica, and uther Japanese Garden 
epeciaitiea. 

Write for Spectal Prices and Catalogue 


Rainbow Gardens, 5. PAULO MINN. 


FALL PLANTING 


Many trees can be planted in the Fell sa well 
% In the Spring, auch se Fruit Trees, Orna 
mental Trees and Shrubbery bushes, o what 
you can in the Fall. so the trees will get en 
early start In the Spring. 

Now is the time to nlan and order. We will 
help yon If you give ua the chance. Send tur 
our catalogue, Address 


THE STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS CO, 
Tel. 333 New Canaan, Conn. 


TULIPS 


Send postal for unusual list af varieties 


QUALITY BULB CO. 
825 Chamber of Commerce, Rochester, N. Y. 


FALL BULBS FOR WINTER 
AND SPRING FLOWERING 


Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Narcissus, Etc. 


Our Matchless Bulbs cannot be 
equaled. All guaranteed to be 
the largest size procurable and 
to give satisfaction. 


Catalogue upon request. 


W. E. MARSHALL & CO. 
166 West 23d St. New York 


Hyacinths 
Tulips, Narcissi 


There le yet thoe tn plant Naur'e Dutch 
Bulba, hut you bed better hurry and get 
them set ont balita cold weather arte In. 
Haur‘'s „Bulbs. L Ming thie fall. will 
bloom next ney iling your garden with 
a rlot of color. 


Baur’s Bulb List 


Containa names end descriptiona of the 
leading Tulips, tyacinths, Narcissus and 
other selected bulbs. it also given many 
cultural directions for growing Dutch bulbs 
both Indoora and in th garden. Send for 
a copy today, so ynu cen select and plant 
sour bulbs before the ground freezes. 


Pauri- 


e 
15 E. Ninth St., Dept. E, Erie, Penna. 


000) D00000000D a0 000000000R000000000 


October Bulbs 
for April Bloom 
BARGAIN OFFER 


Do not miss this. It will appear but 
once. Our name guarantees 
you the guality 


50 Bedding Hyacinths 
100 Ita inbow Tinted Crocue .. 

100 Rainbow Tinted Spanish Iris.. 1 007 

100 White and Yellow Daffodils 1.50 5 H. H. 


650 Supe Ralabow Tinted,”, Berger 

Tiutbs for 5, 00, taciuaing Ber, & Co., 70 

9 h lt we Collect! N 
ne- j e Collection, k 

325 bu 1 Cie a ew York: 
2 5 He ar r ‘olection 

165 Bub. 52.00 5 e at 


Order at once. Use at- ir Mie Sak pa) 


go to you at once by.’ 
Poat or prepald /“ 
express. 


WHY WAIT 10 YEARS FOR 


BIG TREES ? 


Beautify your property now. Fall 
isthe best time to transplant Hicks 
evergreens and shade trees. We 
ship anywhere within 1000 miles 
and gnarantee satisfactory 
growth, Trees 15 ft. 2 
wide. Write for 
catalog of trees, 
shrubs -~ 
and hardy 
flowers. 
Hicks Treea 
Save 10 Yeare 
Hicks Nurseries 
Dept. 
Westbury, J. L 
Phone 68 


BIRD BATH 


made of frost proof Artificial Stone, 17 in. 
les (F. O. B 9 


acroas, 6 in. high. Price (F. O. B., N. Y.) 
includea crating charge 4. 
Send for cstalog illustrating many other in- 
teresting pleces of garden furniturs. 


SHARONWARE WORKSHOP, 86 Lexington Ave., New York 


Dutch Bulbs | 


We have just received from our 
Holland Nurseries, a full supply of 
Darwin and Early Tulips, 
Hyacinths, Narcissi, 
Crocuses, etc. 


of exceptionally fine quality. 
Order carly while assortment 
is complete. 


Peonies 
Phlox Iris 


in strong clumps and choice 
varieties direct from our 
Deerfield Nursery 
IT IS PLANTING TIME NOW 
Send today for our catalogue 
FRANKEN BROS. 
Grand Ave. Deerfield, III. 


Morris Nurseries 


Right now is a good time to 
plant ornamental trees and 
shrubs. Stock planted in the 
fall gets a good start before 
winter and will be far ahead of 
most spring plantings next sum- 


mer. Let us suggest: 

Japan Larch (Larix Kaempferi), the 
handsomest of the larches, is a py- 
ramidal lawn tree of unique distinc- 
tion. Beautiful specimens, $1.00 up. 

Red Japan Maple, a lawn tree that 
adds a touch of jog color to 
Jawn and shrubbery. Sturdy trees 
from $1.00 up. 

Send for our FREE catalog 
that illustrates other Morris 
Nursery stock, prolific fruit 
trees and small fruits, roses, 
ete., and also gives valuable 
planting tables and spraying 
calendar, All stock highest 
Brace and guaranteed ahso- 
utely true to name. Write 


today. 
The Morris Nurgery C. 
Box 80I. West Chater iba 


A Row of House 


October already! 
Work in the garden 
grows less. Before the 
month ceases it will 
dwindle down to next 
to nothing. 

Then is the time to 
turn to the row of 
house and garden 
books, to read up for 
gardening next year, 
and refurnishing or 
rebuilding this. Take 
them as they come— 
the gardening books 
first, then the decora- 
tion, then those on 
architectural subjects. 

Those who read that 
serial, “The Naturaliz- 
ing of a City Man,” 
in House & GARDEN 
two years ago will un- 


doubtedly welcome 
these stories in their 
present permanent 
form, “The Key to the 
Land” (Harpers). 
Moreover, the series 
has added interest in 


that it has been great- 

ly amplified. Here we 

have the account 

faithful in every respect to the. ex- 
periences of many men—of the aver- 
age business man who met the prob- 
lem of monopoly, refused to accept 
it, and found his salvation by retir- 
ing to the country. Success attended 
him there. Health returned. Belief 
and trust and faith came back. The 
soil worked its leaven unto his soul. 

A companion book to that above 
is “My Growing Garden,” by J. 
Horace McFarland (Macmillan). It 
tells of the author’s search for a 
semi-suburban place; of his discov- 
ery of one that consisted of “two 
acres of San José scale with a house 
attached,” and of its gradual con- 
version into a home of well-kept 
beauty and productiveness. Some 
half-dozen years were needed to 
bring about the horticultural trans- 
formation, but Mr. McFarland has 
evidently succeeded in a measure that 
should bring encouragement to others 
similarly situated. The illustrations, 
chiefly from photographs taken by the 
author, are noteworthy. 

The next book on the shelf, 
“Flower Pictures,” by Maude Angell 
(Stokes), is also about illustrations, 
a guide to the water-color paint- 
ing of flowers, taking up the basic 
principles as well as the finishing 
touches of the work. The book is 
in itself a collection of color repro- 
ductions and pencil sketches of 


Robert Adam, from an Ivory Plaque 


Portrait in “Robert Adam and His 


Brothers” 


Doorway at Stenton from 
House” 


& Garden Books 


H IE 2. ee 


Emi 


“The Colonial 


many kinds of flowers, and suggests 
many effective arrangements and 
groupings of subjects. Those who 
are ambitious to try their hands at 
floral painting but do not know just 
how to begin should find here inspir- 
ation as well as information on the 
many branches of the art. 

Miss Grace Tabor needs no intro- 
duction to House & GARDEN readers. 
As an expert in landscape architec- 
ture and general flower gardening 
she is known to many through her 
writings as well as her actual out- 
of-door successes, and we are glad 
to report that she has again placed 
ler wide experience within the reach 
of amateur gardeners by preparing 
a new edition of her “Landscape 
Gardening Book” (McBride). 

For gardeners in our extreme 
Southern States “Subtropical Vege- 
table Gardening,” by P. H. Rolfs, 
should be extremely valuable (Mac- 
millan). It is as exhaustive as any 
volume of reasonable size could be, 
and while designed primarily for 
operators on a large scale who grow 
vegetables for the market, it will 
also prove a desirable source of help 
to the home gardener. 

As a guide for the individual in se- 
lecting the best trees, shrubs, vines 
and perennials for his own particu- 
lar situation and requirements, 
“Plants for Landscape Planting,” by 
Albert D. Taylor, occupies a place 
that is as unique as it is important. 
Our standard landscaping books give 
much detailed information about de- 
sign, special effects, planting opera- 
tions, etc, but we know of no one 
of them which furnishes adequate, 
compact lists of plants grouped for 
every variety of soil, situation and 
purpose. Mr. Taylor’s little book 
fills this need, and as a supplement 
to the more complete and general 
volumes and large nurserymen’s cat- 
alógues, it is well worth possessing. 

“The Garden Bluebook,” by Lei- 
cester B. Holland (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.), is a book that is at once a 
manual of reference for the peren- 
nial flower enthusiast and a record 
of his own particular garden. One 
hundred and sixty-nine kinds of 
plants are illustrated and described, 
and opposite each photograph are two 
blank forms which the gardener can 
fill out each year with notes on his 
own experience with the flower in 
question. Thus he comes to know 
just what it will do in his particular 
locality under varying conditions, and 

(Continued on page 70) 


omy take the place of all outside shutter an- 
noyances caused by ordinary fixtures if you 
install the 


HOUSE & GARDEN 


“ARTBRON Z? 


Book Rocks—Statuary—Lamps—Ash 
Trays—Paper Weights—Ink Stands, Ete. A 


prices. 

They are especially appro- 
priata for Distinctive Gi 

0 


Victory 

None Genuine withoutthlaname 

“ARTBRANZ”? S 

Our catalogue illustrating eon 
guun 100 models sent on Gard. 


receipt of de in stampa. < 
NATHOOION BRONZE WORKS, Inc., 299 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


A Needful Convenience 
Comfort, ssfety, added usefulness snd econ- 


tera from the inside 
without ralaing sssh, 
screena or curtsina 
automatically 
locka in sny poaltlon. 
Eaay to attsch on 
new or old houses of 
frame. brick. stons 
or concrete and costs 


but IIitle more than 
ordinary ixttures. } 
Drop us à Post Card 
for detailed informa- 
tlon. 


MALLORY MFG. CO., 255 Maia St., Flemiogton, N. J. 


ALOWAY POTTERY 


GIVES the ESSENTIALTOUCH 


DESIGN “DONATELLO” IN STONY 
GRAY FINISH 

One of many artistle pleces In our col- 
lection of pottery that will give your 
garden charm and enhance the beauty 
of plants in the house. 

Galloway Pottery Is everlasting hard 
burned Terra Cotta, made In a varlety of 
forms, including Vases, Pots, Boxes, Bird 
Fonts, Sun-dlals, Gazing Globes, and 
Benches. 


GALLOWAY TERRA COTTA O 
3218 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA’ 


A necessity is usually a comfort 


we have grown accustomed to. 
The 


STANLEY GARAGE 
DOOR HOLDER 


is such a necessity. It is an arm of steel hold- 
ing back garage doora against the heaviest 
Puts of wind yeta slight pull on the chaia 
eaves them free to close. 
Most hardware dealers con furnish 
Stanley Garage Hardware from 
stock. Ask for our Garage hae HE 
Book “H.” It is really iateresting. 


CINCAGO 
73 East Lake Street 


NEW YORK 
100 Lafayette Street 


October, 19176 69 


The Trenton Potteries Co. 


Bath Rooms of Character 
1 7 


SUN DIALS 
REAL BRONZE COLONIAL DESIGNS 
À from $3.50 Up 
Also fuli line of Bird 
Fountains and other gar- 
den requisites. 
Monusoctured by 
The M. D. JONES CO. 
71 Portland St., Sasten, Mass. 


Send for illustrated catalog 


UNION METAL COLUMNS 


CS THAT CASTA LIFETIME 


LET US HELP YOU FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
As you would like tt best 


Conventionally for conservative taste. 
Originally for daring schemes. 


BOWDOIN & MANLEY, 546 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


a Write for informotion. 
ALET TIY LL 


‘all 
1 
a 


The most complete stock 
of hardy plants in America 
Illustrated catalog of hardy 
pasts shrubs, trees and 
ulbs sent free on request 


ELLIOTT NURSERY CO. 


319 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


For Porches, Pergolas 
and {Interiors 
Ask for Catalog 55 


THE UNION METAL MFG. CO., CANTON, 0. 


Uno uad 
Garbage Receiver 


Majestic MOF 


Corbin Builders Hardware 


Outiasts the bullding on which 
it is used and gives satisfactory 
service every moment of the 
time. 


Ask your hardware dealer. 


Write for Cetalos 
THE MAJESTIC CO. 
603 Eric St., Huntington, ind. 


ATLAS WEED-KILLER 


Grass and Weed Killing Chemical 


290275 cheap permanent weed eradication 
or Drives, Paths, Guttera, Tennis Courts, 


“Whys and Wherefores 
of Fall Spraying” 


ia the title of a little booklet, giving seven 
reasons, official and non-official, why it 
is the best time to spray. This booklet 
will be sent out by the B. G. Pratt Co., 
50 Charch St., New York, manufacturers 
of the well-known “SCALECIDE” at a 
very carly date. If you are not on their 
mailing list, send them a postal today 
giving the number of your trees and 
your dealer’s name and. you will receive 
a copy free. Address Dept. 2. 


HAT adds more distinction 
toa house than a bathroom, 
arranged with taste, the fixtures 
gleaming smooth and white; and 
a closet that is silent? 

A noisy closet strikes a harsh, 
jarring note in the most beau- 
tiful bathroom. 


te. 
qt, (covers 150 aq. ft.))))))) . . 500 
n . $1.50 
ATLAS PRESERVATIVE CO. 
95 Liberty Street New York 


IRON and WIRE FENCES 


UT your lron and wire 
fence and gate prob- 
lema right up to us. 
One of our Service experts 
will give it his personal st- 
tention and suggest the logi- 
cal solution, as based on our 
years of fencing experience. 


We mske Indestructible 
feaces and gates for every 
place and purpose. 


American Fence 
Construction Co. 


100 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


America first ls all right, but The 
Conservation of Bird Life should comes 
a close second. 


Send $1.00 for 
this Wren Mouse 
and some Iltersture 
on this Important 
subject. 


The Trenton Potteries Company 


SLWELCLO 


Silent Closet 


The Si-wel-clo closet, which cannot be heard 
beyond a closed door, is the final touch of intelli- 
gent, gentle taste in bathroom fittings. 

The Si-wel-clo closet and lavatories, bath tubs 
and sitz baths made by The Trenton Potteries 
Company are vitreous china or porcelain. Their 


Parcel Post pre- 
peld within Third Zone. 


THE CRESCENT CO. 
“Birdville,” Toma River, N. J. 


ORNAMENTAL FIR 


We heve an exten- 
sive collection of 
fireplaces reproduc 
ing in Pompeiao 
Stone classio esam- 
plea ot old world de- 
sian and offer every 
tscility for the pro- 


Boston 
„Garter 


LISLE highly glazed surfaces will not stain, chip nor pecel. duction of exciusive 
50 , J 25 They are always bright, rich-looking, pride- inspiring. tionn, When io town 
Ceata Cente Needless to say, they are extremely sanitary. Onr lorea e 


entalogue of home 
and garden oma- 
niente gent free on 
request. 

The 
ERKINS STUDIOS 
226 Lexington Avenue 

New York City 


Even your kitchen sinks and laundry tubs if made by 
The Trenton Potteries Co. will have that smooth table- 
china surface that only solid porcelain construction will 
permit. Barring the most severe accident they will last 
as long as your house and always look new—with never 
a rust spot or peel to mar their glisten of cleanliness. 


Booklet M-8. 
**Bathrooms of Character, 
free on request, pictures model bathroom 
arrangements showing what you can do with 
the floor space at your disposal and estimates 
how much a bathroom of the kind you want 
will cost you. 


Gives men more service and more 
comfort for ite cost than any other 


article they wear. Ita put on and 
taken off in a jiffy and holds 
eocks neatly and securely. 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, MAKERS, BOSION 


“LOCKED!” 


The Trenton Potteriea Company - Trenton, N. J. 


The Largest Makers of 
Sanitary Pottery 
in U. S. A. 


. ° 

Bishopric 
—has Increased the popularity of the 
Stuceo-finished home, because It Is 
the one background for stucco or 
cement that holds without cracking or 
crumbling ss long as the house stands. 
Bishopric Board contains nothing that 
will corrode. 

Get tree sample snd book ‘‘Bullt en The 
Wisdom of Ages.“ 
THE MASTIC WALL TONED & 


Ly 


INDIVIDUALITY in each ROOM! 
Yaur choice makes up each net in harmony 
with any coinr scheme. Ths finlth proves 
Its unity. We are the makers from tox to 


completed object. ` (Thet ta why our de- 
aligns are so distinet.) We do not lava lo 
sacrifice line to commonality because we 
wsko for those who know. 
Write for our complete Catalog “A 10" 
or call at Exhibition Rooms 


Al 
ROOFING C 
783 Este Ave., 


Cincinnati, O. 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
a Wear 47TH Steger. New Youn 
Firat Door West of Fifth Avenza, Fourth Floor 


That 
“Occasional” 
Piece of 
Furniture 


TA are few of us who 
cannot recall the delight- 
ful impression created by 
some particular room. 


The success of that 

room probably was 
not due entirely to the 
harmony between its 
plenishment and decora- 
tion. Rather, its great 
charm was to be found in 
some interesting bit of 
Furniture expressive of 
the owner’s personality 
and in perfect attune with 
its surroundings. 
q There are many such 

“occasional” pieces in 
this exhibit of well-chosen 
Furniture for the Living 
Room and Library, Din- 
ing Room and Hall, Bou- 
doir and Chamber. 


Even our more con- 
ventional articles of 
Furniture carry in their 
manner of making the 
strong appeal of individu- 
ality. 


The collection includes 
many specially designed 
pieces and importations not 
elsewhere retailed. 


Half-tone Plates, giving 

views of interesting interi- 
ors, sent gratis end without 
obligation, upon request. 


New Hork Galleries 


Grand Rapids Furniture Company 


INCORPORATED 


34-56 West 32% Street 
New York City 


A Row of House and Garden Books 
(Continued from poge 68) 


so learns which species do well and 
which do not. Most of the plants 
are perennials, but there are some 
rather unexpected omissions. 

A valuable feature of the book is 
a large .colored key to planting ef- 
fects. This gives the names, heights, 
periods of bloom, color and require- 
ments of the perennials described iu 
the body of the book, and should be 
of especial interest to all discerning 
gardeners with an eye for effects. 


A love of the beautiful, as ex- 
pressed in the purest forms of art 
that past centuries have evolved, a 
passion for collecting antique furni- 
ture, silver-plate, and porcelains in 
the periods of their highest develop- 
ment, the aesthetic delight born of 
surroundings of mellowed art-objects 
carrying with them the intangible but 
permeating atmosphere of by-gone 
years, the charm of living in their 
constant companionship—these influ- 
ences formed the mainspring that 
found expression in the Georgian 
House and its original furnishings, as 
described by Eben Howard Gay in 
“A Chippendale Romance.” (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.) The book is is- 
sued in a limited edition attractively 
illustrated. Mr. Gay, well-known as 
a discriminating collector and con- 
noisseur in old furniture, has written 
a pleasing tale under this title filled 
with the atmosphere so dear to the 
collector and lover of the rare. 

The student, the lover of the an- 


tique and the lay and professional 
decorator alike will find “Robert 


Adam and His Brothers,” by John 
Swarbrick, an invaluable work. The 
sub-title further describes it as “their 
lives, work and influence on English 
architecture, decoration and furnish- 
ing,” which gives in a nutshell the 
contents. The work of the Brothers 
Adam was a significant episode in 
the history of English Renaissance 
architecture. It was an influence so 
definite in its development that both 
its sources and its course are clearly 
marked. In this sumptuous volume 
the author has traced both in a schol- 
arly, readable fashion. His text is 
augmented by many excellent illus- 
trations which make the volume one 
to be preserved as a rare contribu- 
tion to the history ‘of architecture. 

Seldom have we seen a better col- 
lection of Colonial house views than 
is contained in “The Colonial 
House,” by Joseph Fverett Chand- 
ler (Robert M. McBride & Co.). 
Originals built 200 years ago, res- 
torations, modern reproductions 
—all are shown in a variety and 
excellence of photographs and draw- 
ings that leave little to be desired. 
And yet, though we regret to ac- 
knowledge it of a book so well ar- 
ranged and attractive in format, the 
text is disappointing. One hesitates 
whether to call it negative or neutral, 
serious or sarcastic. There is much 
of value in the book, of course, much 
that the student or prospective build- 
er of a Colonial house may profitably 
take to heart. But it is too indefinite, 
too widely scattered under the sur- 
face of generalities. 


Heating the Country House 
(Continued from page 39) 


the fire goes out and it is a simple 
matter to keep a small fire going all 
night so that the pipes and radiators 
do not cool off. Hot water can be 
carried to any room and a uniform 
temperature maintained. 

Modern hot air heaters are made to 
use either hard or soft coal, or even 
wood, and if properly designed and 
installed they are satisfactory.. Most 
of the complaints made against these 
systems are traceable to cheap fur- 
naces or poor installation. It is harder 
to drive hot air against a cold wind 
than it is steam or hot water. Con- 
sequently, unless the hot air pipes 
run direct and along the shortest line 
to the cold rooms, the heat will go to 
other parts of the house. 

The initial cost of a hot air plant 
is less than that of steam or hot 
water, and the yearly repairs expense 
is slight. The amonnt of coal con- 
sumed in giving a certain temperature 
does not differ much in either system, 
provided the plants are properly con- 


structed and designed for the house. 

Some prefer the hot air system be- 
cause of the ventilation. Fresh air is 
constantly being drawn in from the 
exterior and heated from the rooms, 
but if the fresh air box or intake is 
located in the cellar or some damp 
place all the benefits of this ventila- 
tion are neutralized... A common 
trouble with hot air furnaces comes 
from defective or inadequate flues. 
A generous size flue is essential to 
good drawing, but a fact not so gen- 
erally appreciated is that a flne can 
be made too large. A large flue with 
a small furnace means smoking and 
trouble in starting the fire and keep- 
ing it going. A flue must be heated 
np before it draws well, and if the 
size is too great the amount of heat 
wasted in retaining the temperature 
in the chimney is so much loss. Many 
a poorly drawing furnace has been 
converted into a good one simply by 
changing the size of the flue, making 
it either larger or smaller. 


The Whys and Wherefores of Mulching 
(Continued from page 39) 


is taken off in the spring. With the 
approach of winter the branches 
which can be most conveniently 
bound together are prepared like 
nursery bundles, and when finished 
are secured by cords to the central 
post. In addition to this straw bind- 
ing, earth from beyond the branches 
is banked up around the stem. This 
mode of protection is especially 
adapted to the fruit-yard. It would 
not do to have permanent posts or 
stakes in the embellished parts of 
grounds; but a similar mode of pro- 
tection can be employed by the use of 
strong stakes to be driven when 
wanted, and removed in the spring, 

Tender vines and pliable-wooded 
bushes may be turned down on the 


approach of winter and laid flat on 
the ground or lawn, where there is 
room. If in cultivated ground, there 
is no better protection than a cover- 
ing of several inches of earth. If 
standing upon a lawn they may be 
either covered with earth in the same 
way, if it can be brought from a 
convenient distance, or pinned down 
and covered from 4” to 12” deep with 
evergreen boughs or twigs. Very 
tender plants must, of course, be cov- 
ered more deeply than hardier ones, 
and the cover should be removed 
gradually in the spring. It is advis- 
able to mark the exact place where 
each vine or branch is laid so that in 
uncovering in the spring it may not 
be injured by the spade. 
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Planning 
to Build? 


Then Get This Valuable 


Country House Number 


FREE 


IFTY or more recent Coun- 
try Houses—the work of 
leading architects in the 
East, in the Middle West, 
and on the Pacific Coast— 
will be illustrated in the Oc- 
tober Number of The Ar- 
chitectural Record—more 
than 100 illustrations and 
floor plans, showing honses 
of all sizes and types. 


ROM this number you are 
sure to get ideas and sug- 
gestions which will help you 
to determine the best type 
of house to be erected; the 
most convenient arrange- 
ment of rooms; the most 
desirable materials, furnish- 
ings and conveniences. 


ACH month The Archi- 
tectural Record presents a 
careful selection of the best 
current work with an aver- 
age of 100 or more illustra- 
tions; while in the business 
section are described the 
latest and best building ma- 
terials, as well as the fur- 
nishings and specialties 
which add so much of com- 
fort, convenience and value. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


This valnabte Country 
House Number will be sent 
free — also the November 
and December issues — if 
vou subscribe now for 1917. 
You will thus receive 15 at- 
tractive numbers for only 
$3—the regular yearly 
price. 


To accept this offer, please mail the 
coupon promptly. 


The 
Architectural Record 


H. G. 10-16 


The Architectural Record 
119 W. 40th St., New York. 


Send me free yonr October Coun- 
try House Number and the issues of 
November and December and enter 
my subscription for the full year, 
1917, for which find $3 herewith. 
(Add 60 cents for Canada, $1.00 for 
foreign.) 
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“My Electrical Home” 


Electricity should be your servant. 


Few women realize the uses to which electricity can be put 
in their own homes, as a means of simplifying housework. 


The same wires that now serve you so well with light are 
ready to bring you new comfort, convenience and enjoyment. 


Next to the easy availability of electricity in most homes is 
its low cost. You all know of the 
small cost of burning one electric 
lamp. For operating most of 
these devices, the current con- 
sumption is little more than that 
of an ordinary Mazda lamp. 


First are those wonderful 
labor-savers—the vacuum cleaner 
and the dish-washer; and the 
electric iron and washing ma- 
chine for the laundry. 


Then the electric toaster and 
the many other heating devices 
for the easy preparation of food, 
and the little step-saving inter- 
phone for communication from 
room to room. 


All of these devices are sold un- 
der the Western Electric name, 
which is a quality-guarantee. 


Write us for our literature and 
the name of our nearest agent in 
your locality. Ask for booklet 
No. 66 A, The Electrical Way.” 


Electric 
Toaster 


If your house is not wired for elec- 
tricity—and if there is no. electric 
company supplying current in your 
locality, you can have all of these 
electrical conveniences at small cost 
through one of our Home Electric 
Lighting Equipments, Ask us about it. 


Large 

Electric 
Vacnom 
Cleaner 


Vacoum Cleaner 
“The Cleaner NOT 
Built Like a Broom” 


and Wringer ¢ 2 
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WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
New York Atlanta Pittsburgh Chicago Kansas City Denver San Francisco 
Buffalo Richmond Cleveland Indianapolis St. Louis Salt Lake City Oakland 
Newark Savannah Milwaukee St. Paul Cincinnati Omaha Los Angeles 
Philadelphia New Orleans Detroit Minneapolis Dallas Oklahoma City Seattle 


Boston Birmingham EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED Houston Portland 


Westera Electric 
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SERVICE FOR READERS 


@ Catalogs and other information relative 
to building, decorating and furnishing the 
house, planting and caring for the garden 
and grounds, or in regard to the purchase 
of real estate, dogs, poultry, and poultry 
equipment, may be secured promptly and 
without charge or other obligation. In writ- 
ing, please state specifically just what you 
wish, so that exact information may be sent. 
Address Information Service, House & 
GARDEN, 440 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Q The House & GARDEN Shopping Service 
will purchase any article shown on these 
pages. Information as to where to pur- 
chase articles will be sent without charge. 
@ The Editor is always pleased to examinc 
material submitted for publication, but he 
assumes no responsibility for it either in 
transit or while in his possession. 


@The address of subscribers can be 
changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change, please give both the new address 
and the name and address exactly as they 
appeared on the wrapper of the last cop 
received. Three weeks will be required. 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY CONDE NAST & CO., INC., 


W. E. BECKERLE, TREASURER. SUBSCRIPTION: 
$4.00 IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES: SINGLE COPIES, 


Coin d’Or, one of the small clubs 
shown in the Christmas number. 
440 FOURTH AVE, NEW YORK, CONDE NAST, PRESIDENT, GEORGE VON UTASSY, VICE-PRESIDENT; 


$3.00 A YEAR IN THE UNITED STATES, COLONIES AND MEXICO; $3.50 IN CANADA; 
25 CENTS. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MATTER AT THE POST OPPICE AT NEW YORK CITY 


CHRISTMAS GIERS 


€ “Christmas is coming!“ So is our De- 
cember number, a regular Christmas stock- 
ing crammed with gift suggestions. The old 
problem of what to give is solved. Gifts 
for the house and the hostess, for the chil- 
dren’s room, for His room and for ller 
room, for the motorist, for the birds, gifts 
of dogs and gifts of hirds—we have re- 
membered all of the house and garden. 


@ There are articles, too. Here is a page 
of jewelled snowflakes, photographed under 
a microscope; there come two pages of 
small clubs, a study of trees in winter, and 
new ideas on indoor gardening. A bach- 
elor’s country house finds a place. as does 
the revival of old Siencse furniture. The 
collector will be interested in a study of 
lighting since man first used a conch shell 
for a lamp, while everyone will enjoy Rollin 
Lynde Hartt’s “The Civilized Framing of 
Pictures.” and Harry Kemp’s Christmas 
oem, “The Going of His Feet.” A New 
ngland garden, an article on decorating 
layrooms, and the Little Portfolio of Good 
nteriors round out the issue. 


THE HOUSE BY THE SADE 30.0 SEHE ROAD 


It is the sort of house a great many people eventually want—a house in which 

living can be reduced to its simplest terms; a house close enough to the road to 

be neighborly and far enough away from folks for peace. There is something of 

that atmosphere in this lodge on the estate of Irving Brokaw at Mill Neck, L. I. 
The architect was Harrie T. Lindeberg 


November 


TALKING 


Selecting 


N architect’s clients are generally of 
two kinds: those who do not know 
what they want, except that they have 
vague ideas as to the number of rooms and 
a sort of hazy preference for the Colonial 
or English style; the other, the people who 
come in with a very definite set of ideas, 
and reinforce their arguments as to the de- 
sirability of the various items, by produc- 
ing envelopes full of clippings, or scrap 
books pasted full, 

The first sort are perhaps the easiest to 
get along with until the job is done. Then 
you may find that they have had no con- 
ception of the house as you have designed 
it, and it may not be at all the sort of house 
that was wanted. The second sort are 
usually the devil to 
work for, but, on 
the other hand, when 
the house is done, 
they are satisfied, 
because they have 
learned, as the draw- 
ings progressed, just 
what of their cher- 
ished hopes and 
fond desires have 
been found possible 
of application to 
that particular 
house, and which 
ones had to go into 
the discard. 

The illustrations 
in the architectural 
magazines are the 
food upon which an 
architect lives; he 
is constantly going 
over them, learning 
from them, clipping 
good pieces from 
them, and saving 
things which he 
thinks may be useful 
in future design, so 
that all of us accu- 
mulate a very great 
number of illustra- 
tions of buildings of 
every possible kind, 
all of which seem to 
have some merit, 
either as a whole, or 
for a piece of detail. 


BENEFITS OF THE 
CLIPPING HABIT 


The client, or as 
we architects (fol- 
lowing clerical 
usage) call him, the 
“layman,” is very 
apt to get his ideas 
in the same way we 
do; he either sees 


A. Winter Rose, architect 


Both the design of this Engl t 
for relatively the same treatment in the house. 
for the half timbered house on page 12, 
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AYMAR EMBURY, II 


houses which have been built in his neigh- 
borhood, or he sees pictures of houses in 
the magazines which he generally begins 
taking when he becomes interested in the 
building problem. When he shows his archi- 
tect these clippings, the latter is afforded 
an opportunity to study his client’s type of 
mind, and to learn the sort of thing that is 
going to please him. 

Of course collecting miscellaneously this 
way, he will accumulate a whole lot of irre- 
concilable details, all of which he likes and 
wants in his own house. I am not exagger- 
ating in the slightest when I say that I have 
had at least a half dozen clients come in 
with clippings of three types of stairways, 


all of which they wanted to reproduce, and 
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ish gateway and the material used in its construetion ceall 
This gate might conceivably be used 
but not for the Duteh Colonial house on page 13 
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IT OVER WITH THE ARCHITECT 


The Value of the Scrap Book for House 
the 


Planners— 
Details 


when I have pointed out to hem that a dou- 
ble staircase going up to a landing; a cir- 
cular staircase such as the one designed 
by Murphy & Dana, and illustrated in this 
article, and a straight Colonial staircase up 
at one side of a hall, cannot be simultane- 
ously constructed, there was inevitably a 
display of considerable disappointment at 
my failure to grasp their ideas. 

Now that is not joking; it is solemn fact, 
and very many people who would laugh at 
this in others, will want not dissimilar as- 
semblages of unrelated objects in their own 
houses. I do myself. 

I have been thinking over a new house 
for the last ten years. I want four 
quite different kinds of houses. I can’t af- 
ford to build any of 
them, but when I 
can, I want the good 
features of all four 
of these schemes. 
Fortunately for my- 
self I know that 
every house is the 
result of a series of 
compromises be- 
tween the things one 
wants, and the 
things one can pos- 
sibly get, so I realize 
that without reflec- 
tion on my own abil- 
ity, I must regret- 
fully give up three- 
quarters of the 
things that I think 
would be very nice 
to have in a new 
house of my own. 


DISCARDING THE 
IMPOSSIBLE 


Nevertheless, the, 
clipping habit is a 
useful one; in the 
first place, because. 
it enables the archi- 
tect (as was said 
before) to get some 
kind of a line on the 
sort of house that 
an owner wants, and 
in the second place, 
because people gen- 
erally keep clippings 
for quite a while be- 
fore they begin to 
build, and gradually 
come to realize that 
they cannot secure 
all the things they 
want in one house. 
A natural selective 
process goes on, so 
that by the time 
they are financially 
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ready to build, they have really made up 
their minds pretty well as to the things they 
would like if they could get them, and the 
things which they do not care much about. 

Such a process proceeds very much 
more smoothly when only one of a mar- 
ried couple is very deeply interested in the 
house (and I have found in the course 
of my practice that there is generally 
one of every married couple who has the 
say), but in the few instances where 
both people are greatly interested, and 
where their tastes do not agree, the prob- 
lem put up to the architect is not easy. 

I remember the case of one of the 
most agreeable pairs of clients I have 
ever had: the man wanted a Long Island 
farmhouse, and the woman wanted one 
of “those English plaster houses.” They 
finally compromised on a plaster house 
of Dutch Colonial outline, which neither 
of them wanted in the beginning, and 
yet with which they both appear to be 
very thoroughly pleased, though I think 
that both have in the back of their minds 
the idea that eventually they will sell this 
house and build the house they wanted 
in the beginning. Then will begin again 
the old controversy. 


THE SELECTION oF TYPE 


In the present state of American archi- 
tecture, where we are borrowing very 
freely from all sorts of historic motives, 
and redesigning them to fit American 
needs, it is not unusual to have people 
come in with a clipping book 
full of houses of a half dozen 
different types, and ask the 
architect to tell them which 
is the best. Now there may 
not be any best; each may 
be very good or very bad of 
its particular kind, and when 
the clients seem to have no 
particular preference for 
any one of them, there is no 
way in which the architect 
can determine in advance 
what sort of a house that 
client wants. In this case 
there is only one real way 
to settle the problem, and as 
a matter of fact it is the way 
in which the selection of 
type should always be de- 
termined; to see what the 
surrounding houses are, 
what the landscape is, and 
what sort of a house will 
best fit in between the neigh- 
bors and on the particular 
site. Lots of times, how- 
ever, this is not satisfactory 
to the client; he may want 
an English house on a vil- 
lage street between two Co- 
lonial ones, or a Colonial 
house on a bare, rugged hill- 
top where an English house 
can alone be made to look 
passably well, and usually 
the client’s conceptions pre- 
vail over the architect’s bet- 
ter judgment, and he does 
what he feels to be wrong, 
because he is governed by 
his client. He does what he 


The half timber detail is often a stumbling block. 


The majority of things that people great- 
ly desire are matters of detail. The inten- 
sive housekeeper will come in with a dozen 
plans and photographs of model kitchens, 
model pantries, and the latest approved hy- 


Aymar Embury, II, architect 
Because of its authenticity of design and 
simplicity of setting this type of Colonial 
door appeals to the prospective builder 


wae 2. 
can, not the best he can; but Geoffrey Lucas, architect 
is, of course, held complete- 
ly responsible for the result. 


are several points of interesting treatment 
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gienic kitchen cupboards. In a case like 

that I do not try to interpose any sugges- 

tions at all; I just do what I am told to 

do, for I have learned from experience 

that the perhaps two hundred and fifty 
women with whom I have dealt have 
two hundred and fifty different sets of 
ideas of how practical housekeeping 
should be conducted, and while I think 
I probably know more about the theory 
than any one of them, because I have 
the testimony of so many experts, I have 
learned that there is no sense in a mere 
man’s endeavoring to advise them about 
such a function. 


QUESTIONS OF TASTE 


The toughest jobs I have ever had 
have come from people of real but eclec- 
tic taste, and who are, because of the 
fact that you feel they are really in- 
formed, difficult to convict of error. For 
example, on page 11 there is a bully Eng- 
lish courtyard entered through a stone 
and iron gateway. This illustration 
might easily have been brought in by 
some client with the idea that it should 
be used as an entrance to the Colonial 
house on page 13. It might very reason- 
ably be the entrance gate of the house 
on this page, bécause it is like that house 
in spirit and in scale, or if not like it, 
at least it is susceptible of revision with- 
out losing its charm. But the client who 
likes that gateway, and also likes the 
shingle house, is hard to pry away from 
the deep rooted belief that 
an intelligent architect can 
successfully combine them. 

The process of reasoning 
by which an architect ar- 
rives at the conclusion that 
they cannot be used together 
is somewhat as follows: the 
house itself is of frame con- 
struction; its accessories 
should not be of material 
more expensive and more 
permanent than the house it- 
self ; the gate is of stone and 
iron. If one enters through 
a monumental type of gate 
such as this, one expects to 
find a monumental sort of 
house behind it, and not the 
pleasant, homely, Colonial 
structure in the illustration. 
Therefore the gates should 
be of wood, or the house 
should be of stone, it does 
not make much difference 
which, but at least the two 
should be of what is com- 
monly regarded as equally 
durable construction. 

In other words when you 
begin with a certain type of 
thing in mind, the leit motif, 
to borrow a musical term, 
should be sustained through- 
out. Now this does not 
mean that a stone and iron 
gateway can only be used 
with an English house, be- 
cause this particular stone 
and iron gateway is used 
with an English house; there 
are many stone Colonial 
houses and plenty of stone 


In this English example Colonial gateways; there are 


even many remaining exam- 
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Wa & Dana, 
architects 


To the left a cir- 
cular entrance 
that carries out 
the motif of the 
over - window 
J panels and door 
— ORs, i lignt 


To the right is 
an interesting 
glimpse ofa 
Dutch Colonial 
house in which 
the original 
character is well 
reproduced 


A Colonial spiral 
staircase repro- 
duced in a mod- 
ern Colonial 
house—applying 
the rule of suit- 
ability 


The clipping book is therefore of greatest 
utility in determining, not so much the things 
that are to be included in the house, as the 
things which cannot be included. It is a sort 
of sorting box or a pre-digestive process of 
ideas; and one which saves everybody a 
great deal of trouble, because most people 
do not understand the architect’s drawings 
as well as they do photographs (in fact, the 
architects themselves don’t), and it is a great 


ples of iron gates in Colonial times, but the 
forms, the methods of laying stoné, and 
the general scale (that is the relationship 
of the details to the mass) in Colonial work 
are dissimilar from those of English work, 
and if the person who likes this particular 
gateway desires it in front of a Colonial 
house, the thing can be accomplished only 
by a change in the proportion of the ele- 
ments which make up the gateway, which 


would result in a gate of 
quite dissimilar type. 

People of good taste 
whose appreciation of good 
things is confined to a cer- 
tain style, are much easier 
to work for. One may, for 
example, have a client bring 
in all the Colonial doorways 
she can collect, and say that 
she wants them on her 
house, but she will naturally 
understand that some selec- 
tion must be made from 
them, although two or three 
may perhaps be used in va- 
rious parts of the same 
house, reducing them in 
scale or enlarging them as 
‘may be necessary to co-or- 
dinate them with the gener- 
al design. Yet when people 
who like all sorts of good 
‘things come in with an Eng- 
lish entrance way, as per- 
haps that on page 12, and a 
Colonial door such as that 
on the same page, and say 
‘they like them both, it is 
‘manifestly impossible in 
any way to fit them to 
simultaneous use, and yet 
this thing happens over and 
over again. 


deal easier to show from 
photographs that bits of de- 
tail have been designed for 
different uses than to show 
on the drawing of a house 
how badly they look when 
placed together. 

One other thing which 
helps the architect when a 
client makes such selections 
is the fact that they gradu- 
ally become accustomed to 
architectural presentations, 
and are therefore much 
more capable of under- 
standing explanations of 
drawings, especially when 
these drawings can be com- 
pared with photographs, 
and the similar features of 
both pointed out. Draw- 
ings mean astonishingly lit- 
tle to some people, and 
every single thing which 
enables them to compre- 
hend drawings more fully 
is immensely worth while. 


Ernest Newton, A.R.A., architect 


An English home of the type 
suitable to crown a hill, its 
great alls and buttresses 
taking character from the 
rock-ribbed hillside 
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The ornate wood paneling on 
the dining-room above can be 
reproduced at a minimum ez- 
pense by nailing moulding to 
the wall and painting it. Care 
should be taken in the propor- 


HOUSE GG ARSE: 


Rich tapestry or brocade in- 
serts can be simulated in a 
dozen different Oriental pa- 
pers or fabrics now on the 
market. They can be set in 
frames of moulding by the 


tions of the panels ae local carpenter 
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Elsie de Wolfe, decorator Carrére & Hastings, architects 


Tile inserts are best for the enclosed porch or breakfast room. The Paneling of this simple design can be simulated by nailing 
rich effects here can be approximated in any rough cast wall with narrow strips to the wall in panels, and staining both strips 
a suitable stencil and panels oak or wainut 
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Elsie de Wolfe, decorator 
The lattice walls of this sun room are responsible for its striking character. 
the treatment that a local carpenter could not reproduce at a minimum expense in a small enclosed porch or breakfast roam 


A PIPRON wm ATING THE EXPENSIVE 


Suggestions 


For 


Reproducing 


Yet, reduccd to its simplest terms, therc is no part of 


WAL EL 
The 


Costly Types to Fit The Modest Purse 


O an appreciable degree the walls of a 
room designate its character. They 
are at once part of the architectural struc- 
ture and the background for the decoration 
and furnishing of the room. When the ar- 
chitecture “comes through,” as in Georgian 
or Jacobean houses, the character is plainly 
expressed in the paneled treatment. In 
other instances the decoration of the walls 
will depend on the use to which the room 
wiil be put and the furniture one plans to 
use in it. Both are important factors. 
The expensive wall is the result of ex- 
pert planning and labor, yet there is no 
reason why the same effects should not be 
had by the amateur who is willing to ex- 
pend time and energy, a little money and a 
little brains. It simply requires the applica- 
tion of the principles of effect which char- 
acterize the costly wall. 


NELTJE DANA 


The paneling of the dining or living- 
room, for example, will often run up into 
several figures if the paneling is wood. If 
the same principles of effect are applied, 
the paneling can be reproduced by using 
moulding nailed to the wall surface. If the 
white or grey Colonial effect is desired, two 
coats of paint will finish the work. Of 
course, care should be taken to get the 
proper proportions in the panels. If the 
effect desired is oak or walnut, stain should 
be used. Make no effort to simulate grain- 
ing; leave the stain flat on the wall. Such 
graining as is necessary will be taken care 
of by the wood strips themselves. 

Another type of panel is that in which 
brocade or tapestry is set. Obviously, such 
treatment is expensive. It can readily be 
approximated in the use of a piece of 
printed linen or even by paper. There are 


scores of excellent designs of fabrics in 
unobtrusive patterns which can be used for 
this purpose. The fabrics may be antiqued 
by exposing them to the weather for a few 
days. If one uses paper and wishes to pro- 
duce a dark, leathery effect, apply several 
coats of white and orange shellac. Shellac 
will give the same effect to fabric. These 
panels can be enclosed with white or 
stained strips as may be preferred. 

The lattice wall is merely a problem in 
carpentry. It lends itself best to breakfast 
rooms and enclosed porches. The local 
carpenter or the man who is handy with 
tools can easily saw and nail up the 
strips. Paint the wall the tone you want it 
and then paint or stain the lattice. This 
treatment requires care and patience but it 
is inexpensive and produces an interesting 
effect if properly carried out. 
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architect 


at 


Whitewashed stone is used for the wall 
construction, and, in this, there is a 
recurrence to the practice long identi- 
fied with rural Pennsylvania. In this 
instance the stonework is doubly at- 
tractive through its combination with 
a roof of beautifully mottled slate, run- 
ning almost the gamut of green, and 
light blue-green blinds 


The planning was 
governed to some 
extent by the prob- 
able utilization of 


H uit hp 


Í stair run 


Terrace 


the house for enter- 
taining. That con- 
sideration has de- 
termined both the 
location and rela- 
tion of the various 
rooms 


The pancling is an 
important unit in the 
decorative scheme of 
the hall. It rises to 
the ceiling, finished 
in a soft ivory. Cov- 
erings of wine-red 
velvet, hangings of 
cretonne, flowered in 
ecru, old blue, yellow 
and red, and Oricntal 
rugs in dcep, glowing 
colors, all add homc- 
like and colorful 
charm 
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Its walls of slap- 
dashed stone; ils 
great fireplace 
surmounted by a 
splendid trophy 
and flankcd by 
tall antique tran 
candlesticks; its 
floor centered 
by a cireular 
pool, could the 
sun room be 
aught but the 
big vital feature 
of the entire 
house? Navajo 
rugs lend added 
color to the rud- 
dy-hued quarry 
tile floor; and 
orange enameled 
furnilure and a 
ehiniz patterned 
in orange, white 
and green, pro- 
vide additional 
cheerfulness to 
the scheme 


In the living- 
roam the panel- 
ing loses neither 
in dignity nor 
restfulness by 
the addition of 
oil paintings, 
for the paintings 
have been so 
trimmed and 
balanced that 
they form an in- 
tegral part of 
the wall scheme. 
Chintz, pat- 
terned in blue, 
terra cotta and 
orange against 
an ivory back- 
ground, is exten- 
sively employed 
in the living- 
room; and sev- 
eral chairs are 
eovered with 
golden brawn 
velvet 


cc. 
weer 
—— 
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VENTUALLY each man 

must decide on which 
side of the door he will live. i w 
Men have been deciding this question ever since they took to living 
in houses, and will continue, so long as the door stands between 
them and the world. And it is necessary to know on which side 
a man wants to live, for by his desires can you know him. 

Two kinds of people are interested in this matter of doors: 
those who live in their own and those who live in other people’s 
houses. Jones has a house of his own, and he is concerned with 
the thing he possesses. Smith, who owns no house, is concerned 
with something he lacks. Jones is homesick only when he is away 
from home. Smith can never be homesick in any place other than 
his home. Jones is an owner, a master, a liege lord of lands and 
all that is therein. Smith is a tenant, a payer of rent, a slave of 
tribute. Jones dwells on the right side of the door. Smith is 
eternally wishing that he did. 


WNERSHIP, like faith, affords a sense of security—and the 

whole conception of home is based on a feeling of security. 

You can close the door and the world is shut out. You can go 
away from it, and it will be there when you come back. 

Now the tenant, the man who lives in other people’s houses, can 
never be sure that it will be there when he comes back. In fact, 
that is one of the reasons why he lives in another man’s house— 
he doesn’t want it there when he comes back. And he sets forth 
on an eternal quest after an elustive, visionary something whose 
absence makes this present dwelling a whited sepulchre. 

What. am, getting at?. This - 

Hyper-idealists are wont to make a distinction between a house 
and a home. They speak of a house as though it were a mere 
heap of bricks, stone and mortar; and in the same breath they 
define a home as an intangible, indescribable atmosphere built on 
idealistic lines. In theory this is excellent; in practice it is very 
bad. Until the day comes when we can comprehend music apart 
from tone, form apart from contour, Divinity apart from its man- 
ifestations and a sacrament apart from its outward and visible sign, 
we will have to jog along with our wholly inadequate view of a 
home as a place of gross materials—roofs, windows, walls and 
floors. In short, it is a mighty poor home that isn’t a house. And 
it is no home at all that is not based on the sense of ownership, 
ownership of very tangible things. 

So then when Smith says that the height of his desire is to 
have a home, he doesn’t yearn for an atmosphere; he wants a 
house—a house with a door that he can live behind. When lovers 
dream of building up a home together, they 
dream of building up a house together—a house 
with a door that they may open to the sunshine 
of the world. The sum of most men’s desires 
is to dwell on the right side of the door—a-door 
that they planned for, picked out and purchased 
with some very real money. 


EAMS have been written on the decay of 
home life in America. In turn, the bicycle, 
the narrow skirt, the motor, the movies and 
Georgette crepe waists have borne the brunt of 
the blame. In each successive generation the 
real issue is dodged. Home life in America is 
decaying because our houses are decaying. 
Home life is just as permanent as the house 
that it graces. In the age when men built homes 
that would last, they cultivated a home life that 
would last as long and longer. The reverse of 
the rule applies to-day. Divorce is twin sister to flimsy construc- 
tion. Houses built of shoddy materials, thrown together for a 
short ten years’ existence—these are the marks of our decay. The 
builder is not to blame, nor is the architect nor the state of the 
market. Lasting materials aplenty are available, good architects 
are readily found, nor is the honest builder a rara avis. The fault 
lies with the man who first dreams of the house. The fault lies 
with his plans for living: whether the house is to last or not. 
This is the lesson of the man who built his house upon the 
sands. He could not have helped knowing that it could not with- 
stand the wind and wave. In like measure we are building houses 
with placid disregard for the wind and wave of our complex life. 
We are planning them as homes to abandon, building them as 
homes to forget. The door hangs loose, follows the whim of 
every passing breeze. But plan an honest house, and you are on 
the high road to planning an honest life. Build an honest house, 
and you’ll soon know on.which side the door you want to live. 


WHICH SIDE OF THE DOOR? 


HOUSE & GARDEN 


WISH you knew my friend 

Lowder. He's the man I 
had in mind when I. wrote 
those words about an honest house plan being the high road to an 
honest life. Lowder is well past sixty, and when he goes upstairs 
now he has to stop half way for breath. But that hasn’t dimmed 
his ardor for the house he is going to build. 

The idea seized him when he was a young man. “Some day,” 
he promised himself, “I'll build a house.” Then he married and 
the children came, and that meant more mouths to feed and more 
shoes to buy and more school bills to pay. It was discouraging, 
but he kept the idea in the back of his head, and every time an 
odd moment presented itself, he worked on it. He subscribed 
to architectural and gardening papers, clipped out pictures here 
and there and pasted them carefully in a scrap book. A dozen 
times or more he changed his idea on what type of house it should 
be, but whatever the style, it was going to be a good house—good 
timbers, good stone, good windows, good doors and floors—the 
best of everything, as he put it. 

Lowder has been planning that house now for thirty-eight years. 
It has been his anchor when the wind and wave hit him, for he 
knew the sort of home life he wanted to make in that house and 
he kept on making it. He still speaks of the house. He still 
takes out ‘his scrap books—and the dream is real to him. He 
burns with zeal for it. It is his hobby, that house. 

The other day he mentioned the fact that he had bought some 
cemetery lots. Then it began to dawn on me that Lowder might 
never live to build that house. The thought was distressing. I 
changed the subject. “Well, what’s new?” I asked. “Come up- 
stairs and PIH show you,” he said confidentially; “I’ve just found 
a plan for a living-room that I’m going to put in that house.” 

But I never got to look at that plan for a living-room. Half 
way up we met Lowder’s boy coming down—a big chap, Junior 
in college, just back from Plattsburg. He had a clear eye and a 
pair of shoulders that any man would envy. As I looked at him 
I saw what Lowder’s life-long house planning had done for him 
—it was the way he had satisfied his desire for ownership of 
very tangible things while he was at work building up a home 
life. The boy was a product of the plan“ everything of the best.” 
All this time he was going to build a house that would last, and 
he had built a home that had lasted. He had always lived on 
the right side of the door. 


Bae there is still another angle to the problem. A house may 
be honestly. built, it may be a home of noble ideals, and yet 
fail in an important part of its mission. For 
every house is a part of the community, and the 
mission of every house is to enhance, with its 
contribution, the fine appearance of that com- 
munity. Bad architecture, eccentric architec- 
ture, plays the same havoc in the town that the 
bad repute or eccentricity of one person will play 
in a family circle. Ruskin put the matter aptly 
when he wrote, All good architecture is the 
expression of life and character.” 

Houses are people with very definite expres- 
sions of character. They must conform to what 
the environment and the age conceive to be good 
character. An Arizona ranch house, suitable in 
character to Arizona, would be an esthetic and 
architectural crime on Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston or Fifth Avenue, New York. 

This is where the architect enters upon his 
work. He is trained to recognize and create 
character in houses just as a priest is trained to recognize and 
create character in men. The priest builds up souls; the architect 
builds up houses. Once men of Lowder’s stamp have conceived 
the idea of an honest house, it is for the architect to crystallize 
those ideas in tangible form. Lowder makes the home, the archi- 
tect gives it definite form, a form that complies with what the 
age and the environment deem suitable. 


A then, are the three steps in making a home: deciding 
whether you want to live in your own or in other people’s 
houses; deciding what sort of home you want to build; and finally 
building it on honest lines that conform to the principles of good 
architect as the age and community demand. 

To the furthering of these principles the pages of this issue are 
devoted. Look them over, and then sit down and try to think 
of a home apart from a house, or a home apart from a sense of 
ownership, or a house apart from the community. It can’t be done. 
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Photograph by Jackson & Whitman 


fre MERIT OF SIMPLICITY TFN DECORATION 


The simple things are always the hardest—the simple words, the simple poems, the 
simple music and the simple decoration. In this library corner, for example, 
nothing could be simpler than the window treatment, the furniture grouping, the 
paneling, the bookshelves and the historic prints mounting the wall. The room is 
in the residence of A. S. Burden, Esq., of which John Russell Pope was architect 
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AT LNY FASCINATING? OW S$ E 


HOUSE, & GCA RDIEWN 


oT. FOR TWO 


Although It Contains Only Three Rooms It Is a Sure- Enough 


House, 


NY house, whether 

ft have three 
rooms or twenty, is a 
fascinating study. It is 
as full of possibilities as 
the owner himself, and 
like him its character is 
sometimes fully devel- 
oped, sometimes not. 
But even an old, a stuffy 
house, one that has been 
as long “for let” as a 
man’s conscience, may 
be improved! Herea 
window may be thrown 
out to admit light or to 
include a view, there a 
wing may be added and 
a dull dwelling trans- 
formed into one full of 
delightful surprises. 
The most fascinating 
house I ever knew had 
originally but four — 
rooms, to which every 
five or six years a new 
wing was added, the net 
result being a long, 
rambling, bow-windowed structure, which 
one never left without regret, and to which 
friends came homing as to a dovecote. 


A Sure-EnoucH House 


When we talked of building a three-room 
house we explained at the outset that it 
would be neither a bungalow, a shack, a 
seaside cottage nor a mountain camp. It 
was to be a house, smaller than some, to be 
sure, but built of solid plaster for the per- 
manent occupancy of two more or less con- 
ventionalized people. Impossible? Not at 
all. If a three-room apartment, then a 
three-room house; and why not unite the 
convenience, the compactness, 


* 


There is one big room the comfortable room“ measuring 24’ 
x 14’, one end of which is the dining corner always kept as such 


Good 


the easy 


to Live. In 


MAUD M. 


KECK 


It is neither a bungalow, a shack, a seaside cottage nor a mountain camp, but 
a house built of tile and stucco and adorned with brick trim, where two more 


or less conventional people live permanently 


housekeeping of the one, with the greater 
freedom and privacy of the other? It 
would not do for all families, of course, 
but for ours, variously occupied by day, it 
would do excellently. Shacks, imperma- 
nent houses, camps, improvised dwellings 
—we had seen many of these, but never in 
fairly urban surroundings had we seen a 
real house of three rooms built out of plas- 
ter and brick. Very well, then, we would 
essay the unknown, we would pioneer, we 
would build a three-room house! 

Like many undertakings begun with a 
light heart, right at the beginning we struck 
a snag. For we must have two bedrooms. 
“Impossible!” the architect threw up his 


and Good 


At the other cnd, grouped around the fireplace, is the living corner. 
Here the bottom of the settle pulls up and forms “by night a bed” 


moan ook Ar 


hands. “Do you want a 
four-room house?” he 
demanded. No, we 
didn’t. We wanted a 
three -room house. 
Though he had conde- 
scended to our little 
house only because he 
liked us, fresh inspira- 
tion seized him. We 
were to have a fireplace, 
of course, and by the 
fireplace he might build 
in a high back settle 
which should be, by 
night, a bed. He might 
—more than that, he 
did! Excellent man, the 
architect; I grew to love 
him. A high back set- 
tle which should be “by 
night a bed.” Think of 
it! Have you ever slept 
` in one of those four 
posters they have in 
Virginia and watched 
the flames write ara- 
besques on the black 
wall and do Sindbad the Sailor acts on the 
blacker ceiling? Thats what I meant to 
do when I slept in the settle “by night a 
bed.” Blessings on the architect! 


SOLVING THE CLOSET PROBLEM 


Our house seemed to be coming on. We 
had one bedroom and a half and a small 
hall. There's no privacy without a hall,” 
confided our architect, “and why can’t I 
use the space made by the disappearing bed 
for shelves and a locker?“ He could. It 
began to seem, our house, like one of those 
moving pictures in which a few vague lines 
suddenly end in a highly detailed scene. 
Presto! and we had a locker which holds 


a 
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as much as the one-time attic of my grand- 
mother. All those oddments which had 
fitted into no other place in our menage 
found lodging in the locker. It would re- 
quire a long, rainy New England spring to 
clean it. I hope you sce the inference? For 
that’s a species of weather we don’t often 
have out here in California. 

It was at this stage that one of us stipu- 
lated for a balcony outside the only real 
bedroom. She did not care, she said, for a 
sleeping porch—they were always dusty; 
but night and day she carried a vision of 
certain flower-draped balconies which over- 
hang the Italian lakes. It must be a high 
balcony, with a wide, red brick coping hold- 
ing tubs of ferns and flowers which were 
to be an effectual green barrier between her 
and the outside world. And as she is a very 


In the Book of Wisdom it is 
written, “Let a man breakfast 
alone.” The comfortable chair 
costs $19.50; the generous cof- 
fee cup with china set, $3.50; 
plated coffee pot and lamp, 
$4.95; hot water jug, $4.25; 
cream, $2.95; sugar, $3.95; 
cigarette bor in silver with 
black enamel! stripes, $4.50 


The 


MAXIMUM 
of LUXURY 
BREAKFAST 
ALONE 


The woman of leisure takes 
her breakfast in bed from a 
white enamel tray with a gold 
border. Tray, $2.75; filet and 
embroidered cloth, $10; nap- 
kin to match, $32 a dozen; 
white and gold china set, $26; 
marmalade jar and spoon, $12; 
and blue enameled bell, 316 


dear person, caring less for this than for 
the other worldliness, we agreed to the 
balcony which is the most attractive detail 
of the little house. She says that at night, 
when she lies for long hours without sleep, 
the stars shine softly down between sil- 
houettes of trees, and through the delicate 
traceries of ferns. And I am sure that if 
anything shone on her at all, it would shine 
“softly” and beneficently. 

Our sleeping arrangements, closets, hall, 
etc., being secured, there remained only the 
living-room and the kitchen to consider. If 
one thinks of the world as of two great divi- 
sions divided in opposite camps—those who 
know what to eat and how to serve it, and 
those who know what to read and how to 
read it—we did not belong in the former 
camp. We liked good food, but for no 
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dining-room in the world would we sacri- 
fice our books. And in most building oper- 
ations something must be sacrificed. There 
is always at some stage of the proceedings 
a moment when onc falls between the Scylla 
of what one wants and the Charybdis of 
what one can have. Our architect from 
the first had been keen for a living-room and 
dining-room together. “Better one com- 
fortable room than two tucked up small 
ones!” As the comfortable room was abont 
24 x 14’, conceive what would have been 
the tuckiness of the two small ones! We 
agreed with the man at once. But in that 
living-library-dining-room of ours two 
separate and distinct points of interest 
should unfold and develop. 

Around the fireplace end would go 

(Continued on page 70) 


The woman with a career has 
no time to breakfast in bed. 
She can have a convenient 
little tip table for $15; a com- 
fortable painted chair, $40; a 
set of English breakfast china, 
$14; marmalade jar, $1.50; a 
elock in grecn and gold leather 
ease, $12, and a convenient 
sewing stand for $27 


During the Victorian Era the family 
was subjected to the solemn high 
breakfast. Now the breakfast tray 
has come to the rescue, giving one 
privacy, keeping peace in the family, 
and starting the day right. If you 
are tnterested in starting the day 
right, write to HOUSE & GARDEN, 
440 Fourth Ave., New York City, 
for the names of shops or for pur- 
chase through our Shopping Service. 


For the young master of the 
home comes a white enameled 
table, $2.85; a wicker chair 
upholstcred in pink chintz, 
$7; bread and butter set with 
a rooster croicing “Wake Up!” 
$2; plated rooster egg cup, $3; 
and the clown which is the 
nursery pin cushion, $2.25 
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LIVING WITH GOOD SCULPTURE 
Which Sings the Swan Song 


of the Plaster 


ROLLIN LYNDE HARTT 


HERE is an astonishing new definition, 


—‘Sculptor: One who sculps’— 
whereas the sculptors I used to meet ( Rain- 
ford Billings, for instance) valued a studio 
rather less than a Kansan in New York 
City values a bed. : From necessity, they did 
everything but “sculp.” True to the old 
epigram, “What is fame? Politeness to 
newspaper men,” Billings petted up journal- 
ists. An unwilling politician, he pulled 
wires—and sometimes trouser-legs—hop- 
ing against hope for a chance to sculp. Be- 
tween pow-wows with committeemen, who 
kept saying, “No job from us until you 
have won the National reputation obtainable 
only by getting a job from us,” he passed 
his time watering a clay monument he had 
modeled years before and “waiting for the 
right man to die.” 


Goop-ByYE, PLASTER Casts! 


But times have changed. With plaster 
casts from the antique no longer in vogue, 
sculptors sculp. They have ceased to de- 
pend upon commissions. Although they 
make heroic groups for expositions, parks 
and city squares and portraits for the 
mighty, just as in the old days, they also 
make bronze statuettes for private houses 
and marbles for private gardens. Business 
thrives. It is a struggle to get a vacation. 


A unique and interesting use for a bronze bowl is to fill it with 
bright colored fruits that add a touch of life to the setting. 


The bowl is by Emilie Tiero. 


Reproduced by courtesy of Gor- 
ham; furniture by Mrs. A. V. R. Barnewall 


Cast 


“Pursued,” by 4. P. 

Proctor, is a thrilling 

glimpse of Indian life, 

done in a fine colored 

bronze and suitable for 

a man's den or the 
library 


I have just been chatting with Mr. Cyrus 
E. Dallin, reduced replicas of whose “Ap- 
peal to the Great Spirit” are snapped up 
by retailers as fast as the foundry can turn 
them out, and I gather that the hour may 
yet arrive when committeemen, instead of 
sculptors, will be hankering around on their 
bended knees, and the sculptor saying, 
“Sorry to disap- 
point you, gentle- 
men, but the retail- 
ers keep me so 
busy that, honestly, 
I can’t be bothered 
with designing 
your proposed 
‘Welcome to Our 
City). Or, i 
gives in, it will be 
because he can sell 
Welcome to Our 
City“ over and 
over again in re- 
duced replica till 
ten thousand man- 
tlepieces have 
made it a house- 
hold word. 

Now, it is true 
that sculpture for 
the private house 
—American 
sculpture, that is— 
got a promising 
start at least forty 
years ago. I re- 
member a minia- 
ture “Greek Slave” 
by Powers, in our 
parlor at home and 
the English maid 
who, appalled at its 
nudity, referred to 
it always as “that 
shimeless ussvy.“ 
My Uncle Dick, 
meanwhile, pos- 
sessed a “Rogers 
group” tinted to 


HO USEMGT GARDE 


resemble weak cocoa and entitled “You 
Dirty Boy!’ Wonderful! As a double- 
page cartoon for Life,“ perfect. Quite 
properly, the Metropolitan Museum pre- 
serves a Rogers group — Neighboring 
Pews” or some such pleasantry. It belongs 
there because it represents one stage (the 
funniest, doubtless) in that diminuendo of 
humbugs which records the growth of taste 
among the people of America. 


Tue Usiquirous VENUS 


But presently America discovered the 
antique, and worshipped it in plaster. So 
the Milo Venus—in our house we had three 
of her, varying in size and known as Kate, 
Duplicate and Triplicate—began her happy 
reign. Mutilated and therefore devoid of 
a too frisky realism, half-draped and there- 
fore but half ‘“shimeless,” she gained a pop- 
ularity never enjoyed by Sister de Medici, 
while Hermes, gloriously nude, appeared 
as a mere bust. As for the lovely goddess 
with wings, who went clad from divine 
shoulder to divine heel, Mr. Roswell Field 
could write, truthfully enough, “Every Bos- 
ton woman has a moral purpose, a rubber- 
plant, and a Samothracian Victory.“ 

Naturally, when the purchaser. had al- 
ways a cast in his eye, so to speak, it was a 
blow to our native sculptors. They, were 
unable to take Charles Lamb’s view of a 
trying situation and turn his Hang the age, 
I'll write for antiquity” into “Hang the age, 
Tl sculp for antiquity.“ Instead, with 
plaster copies of the antique overrunning 
American houses, they despaired of work- 
ing for the retailer, ancient or modern, and 
let George do it. George, by name Caproni, 
accepted the bonanza. For the sincerity, 
the good taste, and the technical skill with 
which he fulfilled his obligations, Mr. Dal- 
lin has only the warmest praise and sincere 
appreciation. But—but—! 

Once the word went forth that plaster 
casts were “the thing,” the same abomina- 
tion set in as when the word went forth 
that etchings were the thing. Any etching— 
even those long, slim, wishy-washy creations 
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“American Stoek,” 
by A. Sterling 
Calder, shows an In- 
dian of the modern 
school—grand in his 
simplicity. He would 
appear to advantage 
on a desk in a liv- 
ing room or on a 
hall table 


that might have been christ- 
ened “A Yard of Podunk”, 
found a gleeful welcome, and 
casts, any casts, appeared 
sacred. There were Ameri- 
cans who could shed tears of 
real sympathy when Beppo 
Alcuno dropped his basket 
and wailed, “Two Admiral 
Dewey, four Pope of Rome, 
six Virgin Mary—all gone to 
hell together!“ Whereas, 
casts differ. The majority 
are reductions. How made? 

Kate, being of Caproni ex- 
traction, faithfully reproduced 
the superb contours of her 
original in the Louvre. Us- 
ing a full-sized cast from the 
original, a conscientious 
workman had modeled the 
first Kate, not by eye, but by 
employing an apparatus some- 
what resembling the penta- 
graph. Duplicate was of 
humble origin. With a wood- 
cut to misguide him, some 
East Side genius thumped her into shape— 
or rather, out of it—by eye. Triplicate, 
alas, showed how a charlatan can take it 
out on an ungrateful world when his 
“Thaw-White Tragedy—swell-dressed dy- 
ing figure of White, swell banner” has been 
rejected by the Chamber of Horrors. No 
doubt Moses intended a dig at Triplicate 
in his commandment. “Thou shalt not 
make unto thee any graven images.” 


FRIVOLITIES IN PLASTER 


On the whole, however, the mania for 
casts from the antique kept classic ideals 
before the average citizen, and—theoreti- 
cally, at least—was a powerful educative 
influence. In practice—well, consider. It 
did not prevent our going in headlong for 
Barye, whose Walking Lion,” the one ex- 
ample of nature-faking in his otherwise ad- 


a fitting place. 


mirable menagerie, still struts in apartment- 


house windows, recalling that pathetic 
notice at the World's Fair, “Ladies! Do 
not sit on the lion’s tail. It has been 


broken off twice already.” And neither 
did the rage for plaster of Paris prevent a 
deluge of department-store sculpture from 
Italy, with Arardt not yet in sight even to- 
day. They’re here in all their glory. 

Very tempting, these department -store 
frivolities—the gilt Napoleons, Shake- 


speares, and Dantes, the dainty peasant 
girls with tinted hair and eyes, the statu- 
ettes in which marble, bronze and porphyry 
combine to produce a soda-fountain effect 
so convincing that one almost asks for 
They have certain 
Granted. Many are 


straws. But beware! 
points in their favor. 


originals—or hand-made copies in real 
marble. Gilt, in and of itself, is not atro- 
cious. Saint-Gaudens used it. Besides, the 
price is fairly high, while the best of plaster 
casts owned up to their cheapness. Finally, 
the modern Italians devote consummate 
patience to chiselling the intricacies of lace 
or embroidery and the patterns of bro- 
caded fabrics. Great craftmanship! And 
yet always the suspicion will haunt you, 
“Pretty, but is it Art?” 

Dallin has no words for it—that is, at 
first. Pressed further, he rails at the un- 
Napoleonic Napoleons, the un-Shakespear- 
ian Shakespeares, with gilt to condone bad 
portraiture, and at the all too prevalent sen- 
timentality of department-store art. In 
water-color, as designs to decorate hand- 
kerchief-boxes, those comic-opera peasant 
girls might do. In marble or bronze—ri- 


Un the end of a refectory table “Magdalen,” by Mrs. Ryerson, finds 
The beauty of this bronze is enhanced by the fact 
that it silhouettes against the creamy walls of this little entresol. 
Bronze by courtesy of Gorham; furniture by Mrs. A. V. R. Barnewatt 
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diculous! There is an unalterable serious- 
ness about marble, an unalterable earnest- 
ness about bronze. They suggest monu- 
ments. You cannot twaddle in marble or 
bronze, or, if you try it, the materials hit 
back. Instead of your making a fool of 
them, they make a fool of you. And you 
cannot squelch the outspoken candor of 
geology by tinting hair and eyes. Pigs is 
pigs, marble is marble, bronze is bronze. 
Or is it, invariably? According to Dallin, 
department-store bronze is sometimes pew- 
ter. Better a genuine plaster cast than a 
bronze-washed swindle, though in these days 
no one wants plaster, anyhow. a 


Where You CAN'T Go Wrong 


To be sure, Miss Annette’ Kellermann, 
height, nine inches, still 
adorns an occasion} shop- 
window. A nude and wing- 
less angel still floats in air 
flying-ballet style. The fa- 
miliar cupid still perches on 
shelves, dangling his chubby 
legs. But the great manufac- 
turers have ceased making 
casts for private houses, and 
now make them only for 
schools. With the supply 
checked at its source and 
with the furniture movers so 
iconoclastic, it looks dark in- 
deed for that plaster “bust of 
Pallas, just above my cham- 
ber door.” Thanks to the 
enormous increase in wealth, 
people are buying marbles and 
bronzes—bronzes especially. 
They are learning to buy good 
ones. American sculptors, 
instead of waiting for the 
“right man” to die or pray- 
ing, nightly, Oh, Lord, 


please put it into the hearts 
of the natives to start an ex- 
(Continued on page 54) 


Truly modern in 
spirit and execution 
is “The Dancer.” by 
Cecil de Howard. Of 
this collection this 
is perhaps the east- 
est to place. It could 
find its way into 
nearly any room of 
a conservative type 


A whole happy family of crocuses can live 
in one big pot, their stalks poking out 
through holes cut in the sides like young 
wrens peering from a crowded bird house 


T HE 


INDOOR 


Even though they are not palms, hya- 
cinths will thrive with “their feet in the 
spring and their heads in the fires of 
Heaven,” if canvas supports the bulbs 


B ULB 


HOUSES GGA TREN, 
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Mass planting is not restricted to the 
outdoor garden. Here are fifty-odd crocus 
bulbs in bloom. Blue and white, and yel- 
low and white are good color schemes 


GARDEN 


Growing the Old Favorites in Pots and Bowls 


to Yield 


HERE are few more interesting phases 
in the cultivation of flowers than the 
growing of certain kinds of bulbs in pots 
or fancy bowls. Given suitable materials 
and good bulbs it is within the power of any 
intelligent person to bring to perfection the 
golden bloom of the daffodil, the more 
stately hyacinth or gorgeous tulip, several 
weeks in advance of the date when they 
would naturally open outdoors. These early 
flowers are always highly 
appreciated in the home, 
and in the spring these pots 
and bowls of bright and 
graceful blossoms are most 
welcome and refreshing. 
Until comparatively re- 
cent years bulbs for dwell- 
ing houses were grown 
almost entirely in the ordi- 
nary flower pots filled with 
a suitable mixture of earth, 
but of late their cultivation 
in bowls of glazed ware, 
filled with cocoanut fiber 
refuse, has been very widely 
favored. Each method has 
something in its favor, and 
as the treatment of each is 
different in a few respects, 
it will be most convenient 
to deal with them sepa- 
rately. We will consider 
pots first, as they are per- 
haps the most popular. 
The most convenient 
sized flower pot for general 


an Abundance 


W. R. G ULBERT 


purposes is one measuring 5” or 6” in 
diameter at the top. This will accommo- 
date three to five daffodil bulbs, according 
to the variety ; three Roman hyacinths, one 
large Dutch hyacinth or five tulips. Other 
larger sizes may, of course, be used if de- 
sired; and large Dutch hyacinths look very 
well indeed grown in deep earthen unglazed 
pans, 1’ or more in diameter, from nine to 
twelve bulbs of one variety being grown in 


It looks Japanesy, and yet it is perfectly practical and occidental, All you 
do is cut a hole through a large cork for the roots, set in the bulb, and 
sprinkle fancy grass seed around it 


of Winter 


Bloom 


each pan. The kind of soil does not matter 
very much, so long as it is sweet and por- 
ous and contains a fair percentage of humus. 

Good, well decayed loam two parts, and 
coarse sand and leaf soil half a part each, 
makes an excellent mixture. Some growers 
mix with it a little thoroughly rotted ma- 
nure, such as that from an old mushroom 
bed, and if this is obtainable it will prove 
beneficial. But anything approaching raw 
or fresh manure will do 
more harm than good. 
Drainage of the pots must 
be good, but not excessive. 
In potting the bulbs, do not 
press them into the soil, 
but place them in the part- 
ly and loosely filled pots 
and then pack more soil 
around them, so that their 
“noses” just show through 
the surface after all has 
been made moderately 
firm. Remember to leave 
at least “ of space from 
the soil to the top of the - 
pot, so as to allow for 
watering. If the soil was 
nicely moist as it should be, 
when potting was done, 
water will not be necessary 
for some time. Each pot 
must then be stood, say, in 
the cellar, covered with an 
inverted pot of the same 
size to conserve moisture. 
(Continued on page 64) 
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The soft wind fans their hearts to flame; 
The autumn folds them in her swoon; 
Amid the fruitage of the earth, 
Beneath the ardor of the moon. 
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BLISS CARMAN 


The singing of the twilight stream 
Is musie for their pastoral, 

That echoes through the aisles of dusk 
Where mysteries of Eden fall. 


They cateh the sorcery of light 


That trembles from the paesg star, 


And fearlessly they tread a worl 


Where beauty and enchantment are. 
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It Is Virtually a Necessity if You Belong 
Have-Your-Own-Garden Cult 


to the 


MARY RANKIN CRANSTON 


a OR the family that gives personal atten- 

tion to the garden, a hotbed is virtually 
a necessity, its size depending upon the num- 
ber in the family and what it is expected to 
do. A small one will grow only seedlings 
for transplanting, but one of large size will 
produce the out-of-season vegetables which 
otherwise would be expensive luxuries. A 
hotbed 3’ x 6’, covered with a single sash, 
will grow all the seedlings required in the 
garden of the average family of five per- 
sons: eggplants, tomatoes, peppers, celery, 
cabbage, cauliflower and other plants that 
will be ready to set out in the open ground 
as soon as danger of frost is over, come 
within its scope. A 6’ x 6 hotbed, with 
two sashes, will also have room for lima 
beans, cucumbers and melons. 

The seed may be set either in berry boxes, 
three or four to a box, or in inverted pieces 
of sod, placed in the hotbed. When danger 
of frost is over, the bottoms of the berry 
boxes are cut out and the sides, with the 
plants contained, set in their permanent 
places in the garden. If sod is used, a 
square containing three or four seedlings is 


placed in each hill, care being taken not to 
disturb the roots of the growing plants. 
These vegetables may thus appear on the 
table long before those grown from seed 
planted in the open ground. Lettuce and 
radishes can be grown to maturity nearly 
all the year ’round with a hotbed’s help. 


For REAL PRODUCTION 


A still larger hotbed, measuring 48% long 
and covered with sixteen sashes, for in- 
stance, will give peas, beans, Swiss chard 
and strawberries far ahead of the season. 
Dwarf peas, beans and chard may be planted 
I’ apart, the peas in 12’ rows, the beans 4’ 
and the chard in 2’ rows. This will give 
five rows, or 60, of peas; five rows, or 20’, 
of beans; five rows, or 10’, of chard. The 
remaining 2%, with strawberries 1’ apart 
each way, will contain 145 plants. If given 
hill culture and plenty of manure, these 
plants will produce very large, fine berries 
sufficiently in advance of the season for 
them to be delicacies, thoroughly appreci- 
ated by those who are fortunate enough 
to partake of them. Part of this hotbed 


could always contain strawberries, and the 
vegetable section could supply the table 
with extra late as well as extra early veg- 
etables of the choicest sorts. 

Pin-money can be earned raising both 
vegetable and flower seedlings, for such 
plants as asters, pansies, coleus, heliotrope 
and geraniums are always as salable as 
vegetables, the amount realized being lim- 
ited only by the size of the hotbed. Sweet 
violets and little one-year rose plants do 
very well under glass. August is the time 
to root the rose cuttings, which bloom in 
the spring, if forced. Potted and sold in 
bloom they are quite profitable. Every- 
body wants geraniums and pansies in the 
spring, especially red and pink geraniums 
and the ever-popular rose geranium. These 
are easy to grow from cuttings and bring 
good prices when properly handled. 

A permanent hotbed of English violets 
is an excellent investment, for these plants 
bloom profusely twice a year, in spring and 
fall. As the plants multiply rapidly, the 
violet grower beginning with a one-sash 

(Continued on page 58) 
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The dining-room is consistently furnished in the American Empire mode 
which the work of Duncan Phyfe made famous. Note the mahogany panel 
moulding also characteristic of this time 


An excellent Tudor doorway elaborates the en- 

trance and continues the Tudor spirit of the 

house. The stuir window is of a slightly earlier 
design 


THE RESIDENCE 


0% E. L. HO PK INS, Esg: 
at LARCHMONT, NEW YORK 


FREDERICK SQUIRES, 


architect 


The garden stretches Thatched shingles carry 


down to the water’s on the architectural 
edge, where a pergola spirit established in door- 


terminates the path way and stair window 


sue asec r ar scene — — — 
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A Few Words on the Feasibility of Adapting Modern 
English Designs to the American Country House 


UTLOOK is a matter of great mo- 

ment. So are appearances. It is the 
same the world over, with things both ani- 
mate and inanimate. The windows of our 
houses, therefore, which provide outlook, 
and the placing of those windows, which 
greatly concerns their appearance, count 
vastly in our architectural reckoning. In- 
deed, there is no one feature of the house 


which more nearly affects both its aspect 


and comfort than do the windows. 

We can scarcely attach 
too much importance to 
the manner of dealing with 
our windows, for the sake 
of health and comfort: on 
the purely practical side, or 
to their form and disposi- 
tion if we at all regard ar- 
tistic considerations. .The 
very derivation of the word 
“window”—windows were 
originally “wind eyes” for 
ventilation and light—indi- 
cates their primary pur- 
pose of admitting air and 
sunshine, Trusting, there- 
fore, to the soundness of 
first principles as safe 
guides to our actions, we 
should see to it, to begin 
with, that our windows be 
of such size and so placed 
as to ensure good ventila- 
tion and abundance of 
light throughout the day. 


THE UTILITARIAN SIDE 


It is quite proper and 
logical thus to consult first 
and emphasize: the utilita- 
rian side of the question, 
for, if honesty of purpose 
in design be duly adhered 
to, the result will inevi- 
tably be consonant with all 
true principles of architec- 
tural amenity or ornament. 
This is bound to be so, for 
the truest and most sat- 
isfying manifestations of t 
beauty, architectural and otherwise, are de- 
pendent upon or in some way connected 
with the fulfilment of utilitarian purpose. 

Another. practical consideration, of less 
moment, it is true, but nevertheless well 
worth taking into account, is the placing 
and form of. windows with reference to 
furnishing the rooms they light. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to furnish a room accept- 
ably whose walls are too much broken up 
by windows. A multiplicity of windows 
will not necessarily ensure good light, nor, 
on the other hand, does it follow that the 
light will be poor when the windows are 
few in number. Everything in this respect 
depends upon the placing of the windows. 

Let us now note briefly what seems to be 
the underlying English notion and prac- 
tice concerning the arrangement of win- 
dows. In the first place, the English win- 


English country house. 


H. D. BANKARD 


dow is for use, all of it, and not a small 
portion only. In much of their planning 
they either have large windows or else group 
them together so that abundance of light 
comes in where it is desired. Of course, 
sufficient curtains are used for all practical 
or artistic ends, but the openings are not 
blocked up with upholstery that defeats the 
purpose for which they were made. We, 
on the contrary, are very prone to load our 
windows with a superabundance of shades 


A. Winter nose, aiciticct 


Several distinct types of windows are to be found in the facade of this 
The overdoor window and the two-story bow 


windows are especially interesting 


or hangings or inside shutters, obscuring a 
great percentage of their lighting capacity 
and then, to get the needed light, insist on 
having more openings. To be sure, some 
allowance is to be made in this matter for 
the difference in the intensity of light in 
our own bright, sunny climate, and the usu- 
ally more subdued skies of England; but 
all the same, we sometimes seem to forget 
that our shades can be pulled up and our 
curtains and hangings drawn aside. 
“Now,” perhaps you ask, “what has all 
this talk of large and small windows and 
shades and draperies to do with the archi- 
tectural aspect of our houses?” Just this: 
When the whole window space is made use 
of, and we consequently do not have to 
have so many windows, there is much 
greater opportunity to have the full effect 
of free, unbroken spaces on the outer walls. 


As stated before, there is nothing more 
potent to make or mar the appearance of a 
building than the fenestration. The fine 
effect of a free, unbroken wall space is not 
to be despised and the dignity that even a 
small house acquires by such treatment can- 
not fail to impress a careful observer. 

Quite apart from the desirable result 
imparted by the spacing alone, a good ex- 
panse of wall admits of a great deal of 
variety and interest in the matter of tex- 
ture, which can then show 
to advantage, whereas its 
effect in a small space is 
apt to be impaired or to- 
tally lost. The question of 
wall textures is another 
thing that we do not al- 
ways sufficiently consider, 
nor do we as a rule begin 
to avail ourselves of all the 
possibilities within our 
reach in this respect. Both 
in the spacing of windows 
and in securing exception- 
ally good wall textures 
many of the modern Eng- 
lish architects have achiev- 
ed results that merit our 
close study. A number of 
our own architects have 
done work every whit as 
good in both particulars, 
and quite as fully imbued 
with a spirit of sane, well- 
ordered originality. But in 
very many instances, as we 
all must be well aware if 
we keep our eyes open, the 
average architects and cli- 
ents have not paid enough 
heed to these extremely im- 
portant points. 


ENCLISII CHARACTERISTICS 


English architects have 
made free use of windows 
in ranges, with happy re- 
sults both from outside and 
inside points of view. In- 
deed, by using substantial 
mullions, they frequently turn the whole - 
end of a room into one great window, a 
feature oftentimes both desirable and pleas- 
ing. One thing they occasionally do that 
seems not altogether defensible is to put a 
range window squarely at a corner so that 
the two halves of the window are at right 
angles to each other. It is like taking a bite 
out of the masonry and filling it with brittle 
glass just at the point where it ought to be 
strongest, so that upon constructional 
grounds the practice is not beyond criti- 
cism, regardless of local custom. 

In a great deal of the English work there 
is noticeable a strong predisposition in 
favor of casements. In American work, 
too, their use is becoming increasingly evi- 
dent, but we might profitably employ them 
more extensively, especially as their mech- 
anism and fittings have heen so perfected. 
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The grianan, as the Irish know it, 
nestles close to the ground. A path of 
millstones winds up to the front pave- 
ment before the door. And you can go 
inside, if you wish, or clamber up the 
three little steps and rest on the side 
porch in the ell of the hut under the 
wide thatched eaves 


oe LITTLE BLE 
eS IRELAND 


Set Down as a Sleeping 
Pavilion on the Estate 
of Chauncey Olcott at 
Saratoga, New York 


Enough sunlight splashes inside for 
one to live there the summer through. 
The furniture, scant and simple, is char- 
acteristic of the Irish ncasant’s home. 
One has only to imagine the tang of 
smoldering peat from the hearth to 
feel oneself close te Shannon water 
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By closely imitating the 
structural lines of the 
original grianan, the 
architect—who was Mrs. 
Olcott herself—has been 
able to incorporate the 
curios and relics in 
their proper positions. 
Even the birds have a 
thatched house, as they 
do in Erin 


The straw thatch hangs 
low over the front 
faithche, or pavement, 
Sheltering the door and 
those about it—includ- 
ing St. Andrew, the 
cradle, the rushes, the 
witch's broom, the Holy 
Child and the watering 
pot, the very generous 
watering pot 


. 
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STUCCO 


EFFECTS 
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An Architect’s Opinion on Using This 


Medium Both 


1 * great extent to which stucco is 
being used in domestic architecture 
renders it of interest not only to the archi- 
tect, but to the prospective home builder 
as well. And since the stucco is very gen- 
erally applied over metal lath, this material 
also draws its share of attention. 

Two types of metal lath are at present 
in general use: expanded metal and woven 
wire lath. In the former, which is made 
by cutting and pulling apart a sheet of steel 
by the use of special machinery, the strands 
run diagonally, forming a diamond-shaped 
mesh; in the latter, which is composed of 
wires welded together at their intersections, 
the mesh is usually square, and the strands 
run horizontally and vertically. There are 
also several special types of metal lath, but 
slightly different in principle from the 
above, whose makers claim for them many 
advantages in actual utility. 


APPLYING THE LATH 


The lath is ordinarily applied as shown 
in one of the illustrations, being nailed 
directly to the studding and plastered on 
both sides, the total thickness of the stucco 
being not less than 2”, so that the lath is 
thoroughly imbedded in cement and so pre- 
served from rust. For this reason also the 
galvanized lath is preferable, although some- 
what more expensive than the painted, since 
cement stucco is not completely waterproof 
nor can cracks in the material be entirely 
eliminated by any satisfactory method. 

A better method, so far as waterproof- 
ing is concerned, is that illustrated in 
House & Garven for July, 1916. Here 
sheathing and paper are nailed to the studs, 
and the lath applied over furring strips 
which hold it away from the sheathing and 
allow the stucco to pass through it and ob- 
tain a firm hold. With this method, of 
course, the back of the lath cannot be plas- 
tered, but the use of sheathing paper adds 
greatly to the impermeability of the wall at 


JOHN J. 
wires Y 


Sketch showing, typical ux of stucco 
on wd frame & metal lath, 


Indoors 


K LAB E R 


For the country 
cottage, stucco 
over metal lath is 
a practical combi- 
nation for walls 


Metal lath makes 
a more even wall 
than the old-fash- 
ioned wood lath 


W. A. Bates, architect 
The suburban 
home lends itself 
to the lath and 
stucco treatment 


and 


Out 


a slight additional cost over the usual plan. 

Another improvement is the use of a 
form of lath in which the material itself 
contains ribs, spaced more or less widely, 
that hold it away from the studding. Un- 
less this is done, the stucco directly over 
the studs, where it cannot penetrate the 
meshes of the lath, is weaker than else- 
where, and it will have a tendency to crack 
along these lines. 

This question of cracks is, in fact, the 
great stumbling block in all work where 
exterior stucco is used. With a mixture 
rich in cement, the contraction of drying 
causes extensive cracks; while a lean mix- 
ture, which avoids this difficulty, is so ab- 
sorbent as to be almost worthless as a pro- 
tection from the weather. The use of 
hydrated lime (one part to five of cement) 
works some improvement, but the surest 
safeguard is the experience of the mason, 
for the mixing of the material is an opera- 
tion requiring such care that only with skill 
and experience can good résults be ob- 
tained. Cheap labor has no place here. 


FINISHING THE STUCCO 


The finish of the stucco may also be con- 
sidered in this connection. With a smooth 
finish, every crack will show up promi- 
nently, but if the surface is rough, the 
shadows of its irregularities will hide the 
cracks and greatly improve the appearance 
of the work. Moreover, there is no doubt 
that a rough finish, particularly in a simple 
house with little or no ornament, is far 
more pleasing in effect. 

The possible variety of finish is consider- 
able. It may be floated or stippled, spatter- 
dashed, wire-brushed to bring out the sand 
grain in the mixture, or pebble-dashed with 
materials of various colors. Color may also 
be incorporated in the stucco, or it may even 
be painted over with a solid coat. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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WHAT OF 


Y OW R POR Ee S’ 


If All Is Not as It Should Be, Here Are 
Each Case — Planting and Caring for 


A eas trees on the average small place 
are the most commonly neglected of its 
several features. This is due partly to care- 
lessness, but it is undoubtedly chargeable in 
large measure to ignorance. If we set out 
a plant amid conditions too uncongenial, in 
a week or two it is dead, and so we learn 
the lesson. But it frequently takes several 
years for a tree to succumb finally, and by 
the time the end is reached we have forgot- 
ten what may have been the original trouble. 

It is also true that the common large trees 
are not adequately appreciated by the ma- 
jority of people in our eastern States, at 
least. In Japan, on the other hand, where 
the gentle art of gardening has reached a 
higher development than anywhere else in 
the world, they almost worship their trees. 
Of a truth, “East is East and West is 
West,“ even horticulturally. 

Many people have the decidedly mistaken 
idea that the only trees worth buying and 
setting out are the more or less expensive 
shrubs or evergreens which are not native 
to most sections of the country. The idea 
of paying out good money for a pine or a 
birch or a maple seems to go against the 
grain. As a matter of fact there are many 
places where such trees are to be had for 
the trouble of digging them up and trans- 
planting them, but even this is considered 
too high a price. And yet for many pur- 


Courtesy of Davey Tree Expert Co. ` k ¥ ; i 
Life for the “tree of love” is not all easy, but this one at least is assured of a comfortable old age. After all the initials had been cut, 
and all the rot holes well started, the tree surgeons came along and carricd a cement operation to a successful conclusion 


ree ROCKWELL 


poses pines and maples are as good trees as 
can be had, and there is nothing listed in 
the catalogs more beautiful and graceful 
than a well cared for group of white birches. 


Tue Care OF YOUNG TREES 


Trees may be set out in either early spring 
or late fall—the locality, the variety and 
the season all go to determine which is bet- 
ter—but in either case care should be taken 
not to expose the roots to sun and wind. 
If they are from the nursery, do not remove 
the packing about the roots until the holes 
are ready to receive them; and if you are 
digging them up yourself, wrap the roots in 
wet bagging as soon as they are taken from 
the soil. Another general mistake is to have 
the holes too small: not only should they 
be large enough to receive the roots with- 
out bending and crowding, but the subsoil 
and adjoining earth should be loosened up 
with a pick (or a small charge of 20% 
dynamite, if it is clayey and packed hard). 
Any bruised or broken roots should be cut 
off clean just below the wound; if large 
roots have to be cut, smear a little coal-tar 
over the ends to prevent decay. If the roots 
have to be pruned back to any extent, the 
top also should be headed in to a correspond- 
ing degree to preserve proportion. 

The roots should be set as deep as or a 
trifle deeper than they have been growing, 
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Remedies for 
Young Trees 


and fine loose soil put in first and worked 
about the rootlets as firmly as possible. A 
few handfuls of ground bone mixed through 
the soil, if it is not naturally in pretty good 
condition, will help in getting a strong start, 
but manure should not be used. If any 
sods have been taken up, as in planting on 
the lawn, do not save them to be put back 
in their original position, but break them 
up and mix in with the soil while filling in, 
and leave a circle of fine loose soil on the 
surface about the tree. The soil below this 
should be tamped in as firmly as possible. 
Throw in a shovelful or two, and with the 
foot or the shovel handle firm it down hard 
before putting in the next layer. If the soil 
is dry pour in a half pailful or more of 
water when the hole is about two-thirds 
filled, let it soak down until none stands on 
the surface, and then proceed with the fill- 
ing. If very hot, dry weather follows the 
planting, mulch the soil about the trunk with 
old manure or litter, being very careful not 
to bring anything up against the bark which 
might cause decay. 

Only very slight pruning will be required 
for most specimens. As a gencral thing it 
will be best done in early fall when the trees 
are becoming dormant and the leaves have 
ripened but not yet fallen. Ali dead or 
broken wood, and branches that have grown 

(Continued on page 60) 
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THE KITCHEN ASA 
PLEASANT PLACE 


Make It Sanitary and Efficient— 
But Also Make It Interesting 


J. A. RAWSON 


CERTAIN statistician has figured that 

the average length of employment of 
a cook does not exceed three weeks. The 
same authority has also found that only one 
in twenty housewives can honestly say that 
she enjoys working in the kitchen. 

Why, then, do cooks leave home? 

Why, then, does the housewife want to 
come out of the kitchen? 

Obviously, the work or the kitchen must 
be at fault. A great deal of the pleasant- 
ness or unpleasantness of work in a kitchen 
depends upon the kitchen itself. The 
thoughtful householder, therefore, who 

would keep her cook or make kitchenwork 
pleasant, must start with making the kitchen 
a pleasant place. This can be accomplished 
‘by making it efficient and sanitary, and by 
making it interesting. 


HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY 


To a large degree’ the kitchen is the 
health department of the house. From it 
comes the daily strength and sustenance 
of the household, and, if anything goes 
wrong in the kitchen, the entire household 
soon knows it and suffers from it. 

Hence the kitchen should not only radiate 
cheer and contentment for its own occu- 
pants, but should also be qualified at all 
times and at a moment’s notice to dissemi- 
nate those same attributes throughout the 
home. Do not, therefore, attempt to dec- 
orate or adorn it at the expense of its work- 
ing efficiency, or insist upon ornamental 
features that are not useful, or permit any 
form of decoration or equipment that is 
not sanitary first and ornamental second. 

Make health and efficiency the first con- 
siderations always, and determine upon the 
decorative scheme to conform thereto. 
That you can do without limiting your range 


HO WS E4 GN 


be stenciled. The chairs and fittings are enameled in white. 


The old question of “Why the cook leaves home?” is best answered by the kitchen. 


JEN — 


Muke 
it a pleasant and interesting place to work in, and she'll stay. The decorations here can 


The floor is black and 


white tile 


of choice in the decorating, since practically 


‘without exception the sanitary furnishings 


are ornamental if chosen with good taste 
and, conversely, the ornamental things have 


‘to be sanitary nowadays. 


Wuat Sort oF FLOOR 


Quite naturally, the kitchen floor pre- 
sents the first and greatest problem in san- 
itation. For its preservation and decora- 
tion, if it is of wood, it must be closely 
laid; and there is an infinite assortment of 
paints, varnishes and finishes which keep 
it in good repair. If it is to be painted, the 
question of the color scheme for the entire 
room arises then and there. The bare wood 
floor with rug or mat here and there was 


— 
— 


the primitive form of treatment which is by 
no means obsolete yet. But if something 
more modern and ornamental is wanted, 


there is first of all linoleum as a removable 


covering, and then as permanent surfaces 
there are tile, rubber and cork, each in 
an endless variety of designs. 

Linoleum’s advantage is that it can be 
easily laid, without assistance from carpen- 
ter or mason, on old or new floors. Its 
washable quality is well known, and the 
assortment of patterns is large and adapt- 
able to any decorative theory. For kitchen 
floors the more expensive grades are best. 
Their designs run continuously through the 
entire thickness of the material, hence they 
can wear down to the last thread before the 
outlines of the design are lost. 

Linoleum, however, has its limitations; 
it will wear out and require replacing from 
time to time, and, while it prevents much 
moisture and dirt from being absorbed by 
the board floor, it nevertheless covers up a 
great deal of dirt and dust that inevitably 
find their way between the widths and 
around the edges. Moreover, mopping or 
scrubbing is bound to leave moisture in the 
seams where it may do much harm. 

Rubber and cork, as flooring materials, 
have undoubted merits. The cost of instal- 
ling under ordinary circumstances is about 
$1 a square foot. Rubber tiling has endless 
decorative possibilities, is waterproof, has 
an easy and quiet walking surface, and can 
be laid by an ordinary mechanic. The only 
preparation required for the underfloor is 
that it should be built of good material, and 
made smooth and level on the surface. 
Either wood or concrete is suitable for this 


Irving J. Gill, architect 


Besides being sanitary the kitchen should also 


be fireproof. Here the walls and floors are tile, 
the furniture enameled wood and the built-in 
fitments enameled iron 


1916 


November, 


Efficiency applied to the kitchen requires that everything should have a place and be kept 
in that place, and that the various corners for work should be in close proximity to save 


steps. 


underfloor. The liquid cement used in set- 
ting the work flushes the joints and makes 
the whole covering absolutely waterproof. 

For cork tiling, much the same claims 
are made as for rubber. It is laid under 
the same conditions, by a similar method, 
and with identical results in securing a sur- 
face impervious to dirt or moisture. As 


for decorative effects, its possibilities are 


limited to what can be done with shades 
ranging from light oak to dark walnut, but 
the mottled texture of the surface in these 
rich tones is most pleasing to the eye, as 
the quiet, velvety feeling is restful to the 
feet. For those not familiar with the ma- 
terial it should be said that the cork flooring 
is of finely granulated cork closely com- 
pressed by hydraulic pressure and then 


Mrs. Gerritt Smith, decorator 


For a summer home, walt board 

glazed wilt make a sanitary walt 

and linoleum can be used on the 
floor 


Stenciled decorations wilt take 
away from the modern sanitary 
kitchen its antiseptic, operating- 


Here the rules have been welt applied 


heated to a high temperature which liquefies 
the natural gum of the cork and provides a 
binder which unites the fine pulp into a 
dense but somewhat elastic mass that is ef- 
fectively non-absorbent and proof against 
warping and cracking. 

Tile is one of the oldest of flooring ma- 
terials. Of its cleanly, non-absorbent qual- 
ities and decorative possibilities there is no 
doubt; in the matter of cost it is, of course, 
more expensive than wood or removable 
coverings, but less so than cork or rubber. 
In fact, it is cheaper than is commonly sup- 
posed; fifty cents a square foot is a fair 
estimate. It has to be laid on a good 
cement foundation about 3” thick, costing 
about seven cents a square foot. Like rub- 
ber and cork, it reyuires no painting, oiling 
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or other treatment, and can be cleansed 
with less labor than wood or linoleum. 

A common merit of cork and rubber floor- 
ing is that each can be laid with the sani- 
tary cove base, which forms a perfect union 
between the flooring and the mop board 
with curved outer surfaces, readily reached 
by cither broom or mop. 


DECORATING THE WALLS 


When the housewife approaches the 
problem of decorating the kitchen wall she 
confronts a set of conditions differing 
from those presented by the floor only in 
degree and not in kind. First, as before, 
there is the prime consideration of cleanli- 
ness. Many will say that for cleanliness 
and decoration alike there is nothing better 
on the kitchen walls than good, old-fash- 
ioned paint for the walls themselves as well 
as for the wood trim and the wood wains- 
coting, if there is any. Surely nobody 
wants paper on the kitchen walls or any 
other covering that would be bound to 
loosen or catch and hold the dust, the grease 
and vapors which will arise in the best reg- 
ulated of kitchens. But there is at least 
one wall covering suitable for kitchens that 
repels these enemics, and that is oilcloth, 
which, its makers assert, will always stay 
where it is put, will stay clean with a mini- 
mum of the maid’s attention, and will add 
greatly to the attractiveness of the room. 
Scores of patterns for body and borders 
are to be had, including plain solid colors, 
or glazed tile, dull-finish printed, and burlap 
effects, all in non-fading colors. 

The arguments for paint on the kitchen 
walls are well-enough known to require no 
recital here. There are many brands of 
paint and each has its special claims, but 
all agree that paint is inexpensive, easily 
applied, readily cleaned, and limitless in its 
decorative treatments. Cold water paint is 
recommended by some, but always with the 
reservation that in a place like a kitchen it 
must be surely reinforced with a final coat 
of varnish or something else that will bear 
washing with soap and water. Oil paints 
are complete in themselves, and in the 


room appearance 


matter of the whole paint family it is doubt- 
(Continued on page 38) 
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HOUSE G G ARDIEN 


FURNITURE AND ITS ARCHITECTURAL BACKGROUND 
Which Considers the Late Georgian 


Revivals and 


Their Adaptation 


ama Classical 
to the Modern Room 


ABBOT McCLURE and H. D.EBERLEIN 


HE late Geor- 


gian period 
or the epoch of 
Adam influence 


saw such a radical 
change in the spirit 
of architectural 
and mobiliary de- 
sign that it forms 
one of the natural 
divisions of our 
subject and in- 
vites an inspection 
of the foundations 
on which it rested 
if we would un- 
derstand how best 
to treat the crea- 
tions of the date. 
A grasp of the 
principles is espe- 
cially timely just 
now in view of the 
increasing popu- 
larity of Adam 
forms for both do- 
mestic an d public 


architecture. 
The Adam 
period may be 


characterized as 
the period of the 
dominance of 
straight lines in 
both furniture and 
architecture. Although curved lines ap- 


peared in structural work, both in furni- 


ture and architecture, they were very rare- 
ly supporting structural lines, but were 
ordinarily of a purely decorative nature. 
There were many round-headed doors and 
windows, but the arch as thus used was not 
an essentially structure-bearing feature. 
The real stress of weight was taken up 
somewhere else. There was the much 
favored oval but, in architecture, its use 


Wilson Eyre & McIlvaine, architects 
A striking example of period affinities is found in this room. The furniture is Adam, the 
architectural background is not wholly Adam—there is the reminiscence of Grinling 

Gibbon in the fruit swag over the mantel—and the ceiling is Italian 


was confined to surface embellishment or, 
in the case of oval-shaped rooms, the oval 
occurred in a horizontal and not a vertical 
plane, and therefore affected only contour 
and structural conditions; in furniture its 
only structural employment was in the 
backs of some chairs which, from the struc- 
tural point of view, can scarcely be regarded 
as altogether satisfactory. Again the ellipse, 
when employed for fan lights or in the 
vaulting of ceilings, did not bear weight; 
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t he supporting 
stress was all dis- 
tributed elsewhere. 
The function of the 
design was purely 
ornamental. 

In furniture 
there were serpen- 
tine curves, el- 
lipses, ovals, cir- 
cles an d semi-cir- 
cles, but all these 
curving contour 
lines cut horizon- 
tal planes—a 
shaped sideboard 
or table top offers 
an excellent exam- 
ple of what is 
meant —and not 
vertical planes. In 
other words, verti- 
cal planes of con- 
tour were straight 
up and down or, to 
be more explicit 
still, the sides and 
legs of furniture 
were perpendicular 
save in the case of 
chairs and settees 
where arms and 
backs were shaped. 
The cabriole legs 
that had enjoyed 
such popularity in the days of Queen Anne, 
the Early Georgian period and during the 
reign of distinctively Chippendale styles, 
passed quite out of fashion as did also the 
swelling or bombé fronts of some of the 
finer cabinet work and French furniture 
with sinuous Louis Quinze curves. 

Besides being a period of dominant 
straight structural lines—and most of the 
architecture and furniture of the day pro- 
claimed its structural composition fairly 


It will often be found that the mere repetition of decorative details and patterns on both architectural features and pieces of furniture 


will create a certain bond of unity and key the whole together even when there is wide dissimilarity in other respects. 


In these 


parattet pictures, the architecturat features are above and the furniture below 


November, 1916 


While architecturally Adam, the room is 
furnished consistently but not strictly: 
Adam mirror, Hepplewhite chair and 
sofa, tables of Dutch marqueteric; clock 
and small mantel ornaments are French 


honestly —the Adam 
age was a period of 
refinement of con- 
tour, slenderness of 
proportion, polished 
elegance of design 
and delicacy of color- 
ing. Furthermore, 
the Brothers Adam 
brought into English 
architecture aon d 
decorative art both a 
blithesome joyousness 
and a genial formality 
that had not been 
there before. It will 
help our analysis of 
the presence of these 
qualities if we re— 
member that “straight 
lines suggest formal- 
ity as well as sim- 
plicity and favor a 
formal arrangement“ 
and, still further, that 
“the straight line is 
stimulating and gives 
the impression of 
rapidity because it is 
that which the eye 
follows most rapidly, and this impression 
is more vivid as the line becomes thinner 
and longer.“ In short, straight structural 
lines and attenuated proportions played no 
small part in the make-up of the spirit of 
Adam design and dominated what we may 
call not inappropriately “the age of the 
drawing room.” 

Taking it for granted that the reader is 
fairly familiar with the characteristic fea- 
tures of the Adam mode of architectural 
expression both in the lines of structure 
and in the particulars of such decorative 
detail as spandrel fans, ovals, pendant 
husks, rams’ heads, swags and drops of 
flowers, fruits and leaves or of drapery. 


Mellor & Meigs, architects 


This is the opposite end of the room shown directly above. 
secretary at right is an cæcellent Empire piece. 


Empire furniture in a room with Classic 
Revival physicat characteristics: mantel 
of blue mottled marble; built-in bookcase 
of Empire lines painted deep cream; 
cream colored Empire chairs 


urns, beadings and pearlings, pater, me- 
dallions and similar devices, it will be to 
the purpose to point out that furniture de- 
signed by the Brothers Adam or under the 
influence of the style they had created 
echoed architectural precedents in contour, 
proportions, the composition of structural 
features and the items of decorative design. 
Naturally enough, then, such furniture was 
thoroughly in keeping with its architectural 
background, almost too much so at times 
when a little more variety might have been 
acceptable. The resemblance was every 
bit as close as it had been between the oak 
panelled rooms of the Stuart period and 
the carved and panelled oak furniture with 


The falling front mahogany 
The Sheraton writing cabinet in front 
of the bookcase is the only piece of furniture not of Empire type 


Another view of the Adam room opposite. 
Empire type chair is painted black with 
gold decoration; the chest of drawers is a 
Dutch piece of burr icalnut venecr. The 
door trim placque is of blue Wedgeirood 


which they were 
equipped. It will also 
be remembered that 
the furniture de- 
signed by the great 
mobiliary masters of 
the period during 
which the Adam in- 
fluence was para- 
mount —H e pple- 
white, Shearer and 
Sheraton with a few 
lesser contemporaries 


—reflected all the 
characteristics to 
which attention has 
been called in the 


architecture and fur- 
niture whose design 
is to be directly at- 
tributed to the per- 
sonal agency of the 
Adelphi, modified and 
adapted, to be sure, 
according to individ- 
ual bias and the 
promptings of fertile 
invention, but unmis- 
takable as to the 
source of its original 
inspiration under the craftsman’s hand. 

It will not be necessary, therefore, to 
point out the appropriateness of using fur- 
niture of Adam, Hepplewhite, Shearer or 
Sheraton design against an architectural 
background of Adam provenance or against 
a background whose designer has been in- 
spired by Adam principles, for it would be 
nothing but furnishing a period room in a 
straight period style. And it is an easy 
enough matter to do that correctly; it is 
merely an achievement of mobiliary arch- 
ology and the task makes no special de- 
mands upon discriminating judgment or 
originality. But a kriowledge of principles 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Toe 


The original house, of simple, Colonial style, appears rather stiff and uncom- 


promising. We wish to transform it into the rambling modern country house 
which sits comfortably on the ground and affords more room 


THE GROWING COUNTRY HOUSE 


A Scheme for the Enlargement 
of the Usual Colonial Style 


HOWARD R. 


F our needs demand more room and our 

tastes have outgrown the old house on 
the country place, we usually call in the 
carpenter jobber to whom we tell our 
troubles, believing that with little lumber 
and a few days’ work he can give us the 
needed alterations and tell us how it should 
be done. This is like having the druggist 
prescribe for us, because he sells medicine, 
when really the doctor should be consulted. 

It takes planning and good designing to 
change a simple peeked roof house into a 
picturesque building which blends with its 
surroundings and appears to have a part 
in the general landscape. 


The house in the accompanying sketches. 


is typical of just the conditions many of us 
face. The old house usually has many vir- 
tues of which we are hardly aware. The 
timbers and siding are often of a far 
superior lumber than we can buy to-day 
at any price. The workmanship, too, is 
reminiscent of a time when men cared for 
their work and built for all time instead 
of throwing the material together so that 
it will stay just long enough for them to 
collect their money and get away. 


REMODELING THE COLONIAL 


The house under consideration is of a 
simple Colonial type, but appears rather 
stiff and uncompromising in its setting of 
trees and shrubbery. We wish to trans- 
form it into the rambling modern country 
house of to-day which seems rather to sit 
comfortably on the ground, as if it were 
part of the great scheme, not a mere cover- 
ing to protect man from the elements. 

As the exterior of a house alone gives 
that touch on approaching it, we consider 
our problem from that aspect. The ele- 
ments to be considered are: whether the 
surrounding country is flat, plain, or hilly; 
whether we desire to have a compact scheme 
or elongate the effect of the house. 

The landscape about this house is of a 
gently rolling character so that we may not 
go to either extreme in our plans. As the 
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house is definitely upright in ap- 
pearance, we must soften that 
element by long, horizontal lines 
which are obtained by bringing 
the roof line down on the addi- 
tion and tying the old and the 
new parts together by carrying 
the porch roof part way across 
the end of the old structure, 
forming a pleasing hood over the 
first floor windows. This we have repeated 
in intent over the second story windows, 
thus bringing some of the new detail into 
the old structure and blending the two. 
The terrace and wall help this horizontal 
effect; the wall by its long line and the 
terrace by its artificial flooring of flag 
stones, which seems to prepare the eye for 
the sudden raising of the house out of the 
ground, thus modifying the quick transi- 
tion from ground to house wall. 

In recognition of the necessity for soft- 
ening elements we find the need of modify- 
ing our entrance, which in itself very pos- 
sibly was well designed. In this instance 
we may use a pergola scheme, with digni- 
fied white columns and simple trellis over- 
head, upon which the soft green of climb- 
ing vines and flash of brilliant blossoms 
makes a charming spot of interest against 
the otherwise plain façade. It is safe to 
say that such a scheme should only be used 
in a suburban or couritry house. 

Our next thought might be to secure 
deep shadows of large area near the base 
of the structure to show coolness and depth, 
which are very inviting in warm, summer 
days, and in this case may be shut in by 
glass in winter, giving us a pleasant sunny 
place to sit. The long sweep of the new roof 
is a pleasing contrast to the short, sharp 
pitch of the original building, and when 
broken up by the dormer, secures that most 
simple though effective decorative element, 
the contrast of small intricate detail against 
a large plain surface. The wide overhang- 
ing eaves lend their part to the beauty of 
the whole by giving the definite though 


H OUS BAG "G ADRESS 


The roof plan includes the addition to the rear 
and the porte cochere on the farther side, together 
with a terrace which the original house tacked 


lesser shadows under the roof, which af- 
fords the feeling of substantiality, and like- 
wise defines the shape of the house against 
the background of skyline. 


SILHOUETTING AND SOFTENING 


It is well also to plan the addition, if 
possible, so that it silhouettes against a 
dark mass of foliage. This gives a sense 
of coolness and lovely restfulness in sum- 
mer, and a feeling of massiveness in win- 
ter, when the house is seen against the 
wonderful delicate tracery of the bare 
branches of the trees. 

The chimney also may have a part to 
play in the scheme. We may falsely en- 
large it so that its mass and color surmount- 
ing the whole structure will give pleasure 
to the eye from every angle. : 

Architecture is never more beautiful than 
when partly hidden or softened by foliage. 
Shrubbery should be placed so that it 
breaks the monotony of the long hard lines 
we so often find in even well designed 
houses of all types. 

The arrangement of walks and drive- 
ways plays an important part in such 
changes, and should be given careful 
thought so as to utilize the existing natural 
beauties of the building lot. 

We find upon summing up our work that 
we have a house nearly doubled in size 
which has been given that indefinable some- 
thing which has changed it from a rather 
bleak, stiff structure, into a place one loves 
to look upon and feels the desire to ex- 
plore to find new wonders on every side. 
And this is what makes for success. 
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“ot LTTLE PORTFOLIO of GOOD INTERIORS 


A somber room is always a problem, for rarely can one get too much sunlight. Often the desired sunlight 

is even not available. Color then must be found in the hangings and upholstery, as has been done in some 

of the rooms shown here. For solution of your decoration problems, write House & Garpen, 440 Fourt 
Avenue, New York City 
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Tue room to the 
right is in an 
apartment where 
the problem faced 
was to get the 
most value out of 
limited space. The 
oblique position 
of the refectory 
table was one of 
the solutions. The 
walls are golden, 
suitable for this 
type of furniture, 
giving warmth 
and light to the 
room 


Peabody, Wilson & 
Brown, architects 


Of the many sug- 
gestive points 
about the living- 
room above none 
is more interest- 
ing than the cur- 
tains. The val- 
ance over the four 
windows above 
the seat is pleas- 
ingly different 
and successful. 
The fireplace 
grouping of couch 
and table is also 
interesting 


ste 


Wilson Eyre 
& Mellvaine, 
architects 


This unusual 
view of a stairs 
halt in the resi- 
dence of Charles 
K. Seymour, 
Esq., at Chat- 
ham, N. Y., 
shows an ercel- 
lent adaptation 
of Stuart archi- 
tectural woad- 
work to modern 
use. The Japan- 
ese wall screen 
adds a diverting 
color nate 


The living-room 
corner to the 
right, in a city 
apartment, re- 
quired the sub- 
tle blending of 
colors in d sub- 
dued light. The 
gay linen uphol- 
stery makes 
striking color 
spots against 
the somber back- 
ground 
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Wilson Eyre & McIlvaine, architects 


The early Georgian hall above shows consistent and accurate 
furnishings. Paneled walls and woodu ork are putty color; 
carpet, mouse grey. Black lacquer mirror, curtains of Nile 
green silk, over-curtains black brocade in Chinese pattern 
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J. W. O'Connor, architect 
Building a room around the furniture can only be suceessful 
where the furniture justifies the endeavor. Here it is success- 
ful, for the old English furniture gave the keynote for the 
dining-room and breakfast alcove. Simplicity and dignity 

have been preserved in the architectural background 


H. 


H 


F. Huber & Co., decorators 
The foyer or small hallway is always a 
problem. Since it is a place to pass 
through, the furniture should not ob- 
struct the passing, yet it should be so 
arranged as to bespeak the hospitality of 
the house. Above the antique oak eoffer 
hangs a tooled leather panel. The carved 
oak console is surmounted by a marble 
slab and a Florentine bust 


F. Huber & Co., decorator 

A balanced living-room grouping of 
great dignity and charm hos been set 
against fawn-colored paneled walls, The 
davenport is upholstered in velvet with 
black tapestry pillows. The end tables 
are of oak. The lamps are in gold 
antiqued with shades of fawn-cotored 

silk corresponding with the walls 
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Little Sarah Bonney’s heart was right 
there, but her. schooling hadn’t “taken” 
yct. At twelve she stitches, “See how 
good my parents is to give me education” 


B= the age of machine-made 
things and of attire much more con- 
ventional than in many of the earlier periods 
there was, of course, great need of skilled 
needlewomen, not only professionally, but 
at home as well, for it was in the home that 
most of the “finery” of our forefathers 
originated. Stubbes “Anatomy of Abuses” 
(this appeared in 1583) tells of the raiment 
of the men of his time who were “decked 
out in the fineries even to their shirts, which 
are wrought with needlework of silks,” etc. 
The good Stubbes also complains that it 
was difficult to tell who were gentle folk be- 
cause all men of that time affected silks, 
velvets, “taffeties” and the like regardless 
of station. Thus we may see how import- 
ant it was that the little misses of the days 
of long ago should be taught stitchery at 
the early age of nine or ten years. 


Wuy SAMPLERS HAPPENED 


Old samplers are almost the most inti- 
mate of collectable old things. How pati- 
ently the little fingers toiled over these 
records of their wonderful (even if en- 
forced) application! Truly, they are the 
needle-craft primer of yesterday. We have 
only to recall an old 
English play, 
“Gammer Gurton's 
Needle,”. probably 
the very-first of the 
earlier. English folk 
comedies, to under- 
stand the great im- 
portance attached to 
the needle. This 
play, written about 
1660 (and attributed 
to John Still, Bishop 
of Wells, and for- 
merly Master of 
Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, where it 
was first produced) 
shows how, during 
the period of its 
conception, a steel 
needle was treasured 
as few family treas- 
ures are to-day, and 
so when Gammer 
Gurton lost hers— 


TAT AA RAE 
betet She 
Bed 


The alphabet was a favorite device where- 
by young ladies were led through the in- 
tricacies of the language 


SAMPLERS of YESTERDAY 
AND THEIR PLACE 
TODAY 


Marks of Early Diligence To 
Adorn The Collector’s Walls 


GARDNER TEALL 


Ke „ 0 a gp 
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if Anna Denlingham had lived she would 

now be a grand dame of ninety-scven. In- 

stead, she left this heritage of a sampler 
done with her own little fingers 


the only one she possessed—the misfortune 
took on the importance of a genuine calam- 
ity. As collectors of samplers and writers 
on the subject of samplers have been baf- 
fled in trying to discover why samplers and 
samplers known to have been worked be- 
fore the middle of the 18th Century are 
extant, this clue to the probable reason 
which we find in “Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle” is of interest; this is the fact that 
as needles were so uncommon and such 
treasured possessions they were not to be 
entrusted to tiny fingers. Later when in- 
vention turned its attention to needle-mak- 
ing, needles became common enough. I 


imagine many a little girl of the 18th Cen- 


tury wished that “needles had never been 
born! —she would have preferred to play. 

Very fine samplers containing both names 
and dates prior to 1800 are not to be found 
at every turn. Notwithstanding this the 
sampler collector need anticipate no dis- 


School.” 


“A diligent Scholar is an Ornament to a 


We hope that “smiling peace” 
did bless Lydia’s “revolving years” 
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This child had a moral bringing up. At 

the age of nine, in the year 1817, she cross- 

stitched her impression of the human vir- 
tues in interesting sampler patterns 


couraging difficulty in getting together ex- 
amples for a fairly representative collec- 
tion. It is only in comparatively recent 
years that old samplers have been discovered 
to be excellent accessions to the decoration 
of a room in which old pieces of furniture 
are placed. They may be mounted and 
framed for hanging on a wall as a picture 
might be, and I know of few objects in the 
line of antiques that seem so appropriate 
for use in a bedchamber. 


THE EARLY EXAMPLES 


While it is not always an easy matter 
to assign all undated samplers to their exact 
periods, approximate dates may, without 
great trouble, be arrived at. Naturally, the 
earliest examples were more utilitarian than 
ornamental in conception, more like a mere 
example of stitchery of various sorts, leaf 
from the scrap book of needlework as it 
were. Later pattern and design and pic- 
torial composition were evolved. Likewise 
the earlier samplers seem to have been 
longer and narrower in proportion than 
later ones. Threads of gold and silver are 
to be found in sampler work of the Eliza- 
bethan and of the Jacobean period where 

we would not look 

for them in the 

Georgian. Again 

there are character- 

istics of pattern that 
clearly denote the 
embroiderer’s time. 

As Huist helpfully 

points out (when 

discussing very early 

English samplers), 

the designs of the 

letters of the alpha- 
bet employed by the 
sampler makers 
form one of the 
best guides to the 
period of the work, 
The earliest date of 
an alphabet sampler 
is, I believe, that of 

1643, of a sampler 

with a motto, 1651. 

of a sampler having 

a border 1726, of 

the representation of 
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a house 1763, of numerals 
1655, of a verse 1696. In 
“Samplers and Tapestry” 
Huist gives a useful list of 
such date “clues.” He also 
suggests 1728 as the approxi- 
mate date of the introduction 
of mustard- colored canvas. 


TIIE DIFFICULTIES OF THE 
STITCHES 


“Sad sewers make bad 
samplers,” said Lord de Tab- 
ley in “The Soldier of For- 
tune,” but the wonder is that 3 
the little fingers of yesterday | 
could have acquired not only 
skill in one sort of embroid- 
ery, but in the varied stitches 
often seen in a single sampler 
remarkable for its perfect and 
exquisite handiwork. One is 
almost aghast, for instance, at 
the task suggested by John 
Taylor's “The Needles Excel- 
lency” where one reads 


Tent-worke, Raised-worke, 
Laid-wor ke, Frost- 
worke, Net-worke, 
Most curious Purles or rare 
Italian Cut-worke, 
Fine Ferne-stitch, Finny- 
stitch, Hew-stitch and 
China-stitch, s 

Brave Bred-stitch, Fisher- 

stitch, Irish-stitch and 

Queen-stitch, 

Spanish-stitch, Rose- 
mary-stitch and Morose- 
stitch, 

The Smarting Whip-stitch, 
Back-stitch and the 
Cross-stitch. 

All these are good and these 
we must allow, 

And these are everywhere 
now.” 


The 


in practice 


With the infinitude of stitches it is not 
necessary here to be concerned, although 
the enthusiast in sampler collecting will find 


the study of stitches helpful just as the ex- 


pert will find it highly necessary. As there 
is much confusion in the nomenclature there 
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There is something about the care and 

design of these samplers that makes one 

regard with genuine affection the spirit 
that brought them into being 


The framcd sampler has become a favorite decoration. 
houses it is especially suitable as a cherished mark of old-time dili- 
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gence and aspiring childhood 


will be many stumbling blocks, but the pur- 
suit will be worth while. The earliest 17th 
Century samplers of lace-like appearance 
were worked in cut-and-drawn embroidery, 
with various additional lace stitches. Then 
there was the eyelet-stitch, damask-stitch, 
the back-stitch (these three were used for 
alphabets), darning-stitches, tent-stitches 
and tapestry-stitch (unusual) and so on. 


FouNDATION MATERIALS 


The foundation of early samplers was the 
hand-woven linen, either unbleached or 
bleached. Sometimes this was almost as 
coarse as canvas and again of closely woven 
texture. Linen thread or silk (somewhat 
loosely twisted) was employed for the 
stitchery. The harsh, yellow linen of early 
18th Century samplers came into vogue the 
end of its first quarter, but was soon dis- 
carded. Unfortunately tannery cloth was 
much in vogue the end of the 18th Century. 
This unattractive material seemed especially 
devised to satiate the appetites of moths! 
Most of the tannery cloth samplers are 
worked in silk, The muslin-like tiffany 
cloth was occasionally used before 1800 for 
small and fine samplers. After 1800 the 
coarse linens again came into fashion. The 
crudely dyed threads marked the decline of 
the sampler from about 1800. Then cotton 
canvas and Berlin wool completed the fall 
of this one of the gentlest arts. 

The early American samplers had, of 
course, their ancestry and inspiration in 


in Colonial 
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English samplers, with which 
1 think they vie in interest and 
attractiveness. Surely there 
could be no more detightful 
wall decoration for a Colonial 
house than one of the early 
American samplers. These are 
less commonly found than 
English samplers and Amer- 
ican collectors naturally give 
them preference. 

How the little misses of 
olden times managed at such 
tender ages to produce such 
handiwork seems almost 
amazing. In his book Huist 
shows a “Goldfinch” sampler 
that seems a truly marvelous 
piece of work by a child of 
seven, and another wee miss, 
aged six, stitched the infor- 
mation that— 


— E 


“When i was young 

And in my Prime 
Here you may see 

How i spent my time.” 


Poor little thing! 


THe Muse or THE MissEs 


Poetry and samplers seem 
to have been good friends. In 
the second scene of the third 
act of “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” in the fourth scene 
of the second act of “Titus 
Andronicus,” Shakespeare al- 
ludes to samplers. So does 
Milton in “Comus” and Sir 
Philip Sidney in “Arcadia.” If 
those blest bards could but 
scan the verse of some of the 
sampler-makers{ Here is one 
which, in its way, is a gem 
typical of task and talent: 


Sarah Bonney is 

My Name, England is 

My Nation; See How Good 
My Parents is to Give 

Me Education. 


There is rhyming for you! And may we 
not imagine that beneath those sentiments 
lurked a fine humor? 


Se eke t thon for joys vi 
Y ‘Toadern thy youth Popga 
„M Make thyself with God acquainte 
oj rf Bender allthov hast to him 
ios, oP ow 


a 


“To be good is to be happy.“ stitches this 
anonymous Miss, among the birds and 
animals. Lucky child to have learned 
such ripe wisdom at such a tender age 
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THE LATEST AND SMART EST OF FAS H PORN 


Is the Self-Assured and 


Independent Sealyham, 


the New Sporting Terrier 


STRANGE dog, an odd 

looking dog, rather sug- 
gestive of a wire-haired fox ter- 
rier, sawed off and hammered 
down, yet with a distinct type 
that is all his own, has been about 
lately. Very likely you have 
seen him and have been puzzled 
to place him among your dog 
acquaintances. He is certainly 
not a fox terrier. His quiet as- 
surance and air of independence 
are quite different from the 
alert cock-sureness of that saucy 
little rascal. However, even if 
you first saw him trotting down 
a back alley—which would be just the last 
place you would be apt to meet him—you 
could never mistake him for “just dog.” 
He is indubitably a thoroughbred. Though 
you might not know that he was a scion 
of the honorable family of Sealyham, you 
would be very sure that he was a young 
dog of parts and fine breeding. If you 
meet such a dog, mark him well. He is 
a Sealyham terrier, the very latest and 


Photo by Levick 
The Sealyham’s time-tried courage and hardihood commend 


him to the lover of real dogs. 


the smartest dog of fashionable popularity. 

To know the real Sealyham, however, it 
is very necessary to know something of his 
worthy and romantic history, for, as a good 
friend of his who knew him in his ancestral 
home before he was a popular dog, once 
said, “His points are not exactly show 
points: it is rather in his pluck and his 
romantic backgronnd that attraction lies.” 


THE ConpitTions WHICII DEVYELOPED Him 


The rugged mountain fastnesses of 
Wales are safe homes for foxes and bad- 
gers, and their impetuous trout streams, up 
which each spring the salmon swim to 


He doesn't look for trouble 
except with “varnints,” and he is an ideal companion 


HAYNES 


Walle ASMS 


Courtesy of Mrs. Byron Rogers 


He is built close to the ground, with great 
strength of bone and muscle 


spawn, are marked with otter dens. Con- 
ditions very like those in the Highlands 
that called the stocky, short-haired, super- 
latively plucky Scottish terrier into exist- 
ence, made the Sealyham from Pembroke- 
shire a dog of similar traits. 

There is but little certainty about the 
Sealyham's origin. We know that he is 
the embodiment of the ideals of a Welsh 
gentleman, but we know little or nothing 
of the materials that 
he employed in creat- 
ing this ideal terrier. 
The dog is indeed the 
Sealyham terrier, of 
the strain bred on the 
Sealyham estate, the 
terrier of the home 
on the Sealy River, 
for this is what his 
name signifies, and 
his friends are glad 
that such a gay little 
sporting terrier 
should be so closely 
identified with a 
family that has for 
centuries borne so 
prominent a part in 
the annals of his na- 


men of Sealyham, 
soldiers most of them 
and good sportsmen 
all, are descended 
from Howell Oda, 
King and Lawgiver 
of Wales, 900 A. D. 
One of the ancestors 
of the creator of the 
Sealyham won the soubriquet of “Old Bat- 
terjaw” for a terrible face wound he re- 
ceived in the Peninsular Campaign, and it 
is a family tradition that part of the Sealy- 
ham land was lost in a lawsuit because 
the estate map was so defaced by the holes 
made in it by the owner’s fishing hooks that 
it was thrown out as legal evidence. 

It was about seventy-five years ago that 
the late Captain John Edwardes of Sealy- 
ham began breeding his special strain of 
terriers, The captain was very keen for 
badger digging and had found from griev- 
ous experience that the average run of 
small dogs sent to earth with Brock did not 


tive country. The. 


An Indubitable Thorough- 
bred of 
Distinction and Character 


Personal 


fulfil their obligations. Captain 
Edwardes’ father and his grand- 
father before him had main- 
tained packs of fox and otter 
hounds, and there had always 
been the usual collection of ter- 
riers in the Sealyham kennels. 
They did not, however, come up 
to the captain’s ideal. 

Undoubtedly the home strain 
was the foundation upon which 
he built, and the vein of Celtic 
romanticism and fine sentiment 
in the Welsh friends of the new 
breed has tempted them to say 
that the present day Sealyham 
terrier is the direct descendant of the 
stocky, big-jawed, little earth dogs that first 
came to Wales with the Norman and Flem- 
ish invaders. While there is little doubt 
that Captain Edwardes selected the gamest 
and handiest terriers of his family kennels, 
there is no evidence to show what kind of 
dogs these were, and it is known positively 
that he resorted freely to outside crosses. 
The Sealyham is so good a dog and his au- 
thentic history is so romantic as not to need 
any embellishments, at all events. ` 


His ORIGINAL Purpose 


One can be quite confident, however, that 
the creator of the Sealyham breed employed 
the Dandie Dinmont in the experiments. 
The bull terrier, also we are sure, was 
used. The old Welsh cur-dog (a short 
and crooked-legged dog very popular a 
century ago as a cattle driver) and the old 
English working terrier (the same which 
helped make the Airedale and is probably 
represented to-day by the Welsh terrier) 
are also suggested as probable ancestors of 
the Sealyham as we know him. 

Being a practical sportsman, Captain 
Edwardes knew very well that while a dog 

(Continued on page 58) i 


Courtesy of Mrs. Byron Rogers 
In the old days the test of a pup’s courage 


was a mink in an old teapot. These mod- 
ern youngsters are on the job, too 
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T H E FARM ING 


This ts the second chapter of a modern farming experiment; the first instalment 

and told of the investigation of dairying possibilities. 

cultivation in the orchard, and the effects of soil erosion 
experience will appear in the December number.—Editor 


appeared last month 


Here are the theory and practice of open 
The third and concluding chapter af the 


BUSINESS 
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FTER the dairy plans were given up 

we turned our attention to a general 
review of the way other people cultivated 
apple trees. Four methods seem to be 
practiced. These we tabulated, with their 
various dangers, and general effects, as 
noted by orchardists of experience. Then 
we decided to try one after the other of 
these plans until we found the right one for 
our special conditions. 

How we tried these methods of culture 
and how well they worked, or how sadly 
they failed, is what I shall endeavor to set 
down here. Every plot of ground is a 
problem by itself, to be treated in some 
particular way. What that way is, only ex- 
perimenting will tell; but another man’s 
success or failure with a method, and his 
reasons for or against it, are often of value. 


Tue AUTHORITIES’ OPINIONS 


Bailey, in “The Principles of Fruit Grow- 
ing,” says: “Any land which is fit for grow- 
ing crops will maintain a fruit plantation 
throughout its existence without the addi- 
tion of plant food, and enable the trees to 
produce at the same time a normal quantity 
and quality of fruit. But the profit in fruit 
growing lies in securing the extra normal 
or superior quantity and quality, and this 
result demands fertilization of the land 
and every other good care.” 

The Pennsylvania State College Bulletin 
No. 106 says: “The best cultural method 
for most situations is tillage with a legumi- 
nous cover-crop while the trees are young. 
If the winter crops chosen interfere with 
the planting of the ordinary leguminous 
cover-crops, rye, or rye and vetch can be 
used as late as the close of September. The 
plowing under of the cover-crops should be 
completed not later than the middle of 
July, when normally the leguminous cover, 
such as hairy vetch or crimson, mammoth 
or medium red clover, should be sown. 
Where washing is bad, it may largely be 
prevented by tilling alternate interspaces 
every other year, thus giving each tree au- 
nual cultivation over half its roots.” 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Farmer's Bulletin No. 113, “The Apple 
and How to Grow It,” says: “Thorough and 
oft-repeated stirring of the soil is absolutely 
essential to success. Such culture as js 
needed to produce a 
first-class crop of corn 


FLORA 
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The hillside gullies worn by the rain were 
filled with stone whieh will eventually 
caleh and hold the soil 


using a short single tree next to the row 
of trees to avoid danger of bruising the 
trunks of the trees. In plowing, the fur- 
rows should be alternately turned toward 
and from the trees. Such culture should 
be continued from year to year at least until 
the trees come into full fruiting, and even 
then it is questionable whether it should be 
discontinued or not.” 


How lr WorKkep OUT 


With all this matter well in mind we de- 
cided to experiment on our own small plots, 
and find out what was the best under our 
conditions. A gently sloping hillside plot 
of twenty acres was kept for open cultiva- 
tion. To hold the soil during the winter, 
and also to provide humus, a cover-crop 
was to be sown in August. Northern Spy 
and Baldwin trees for permanent bearers, 
with Wagner and Wealthy trees for fillers, 
were set in April; then, as soon as the land 
was dry enough, cultivation began. A dust 


mulch was kept over the ground until the 
middle of August, when a cover-crop of 
rye and vetch was sown. The rye and 
vetch were planted three parts rye to one 
of vetch. The seed cost $80, and sowing 
it cost $23.43, being an outlay of $103.43, 
making an extra cost per acre of $5.42. 


EFFECTS oF Erosion 


Winter brought the test. Parts of the 
hillside had already been washed severely 
by heavy summer showers. On these spots 
the cover-crop was slow to catch, and much 
of the fine soil had been removed. While 
the cover-crop was tall and vigorous over 
most of the ground by the time the cold 
weather came, on the hillside where it was 
needed most the growth was feeble. The 
January thaws made huge gullies in the land 
between the little trees. When the spring 
break-up came it completed the devastation. 
Many gullies 2’ deep could be traced down 
the hillside which was washed to a bed of 
stone. Each of the gullies was filled with 
stone picked from the bare ground, and 
these stone ditches were left to accumulate 
earth as time filters it down. Eventually 
they will be covered again, but, in our clim- 
ate of freshets and thunder storms, the 
trouble is liable to recur at any time with 
open cultivation prevailing. 

Mr. Davis, Scientist in Laboratory In- 
vestigation, Bureau of Soils, in the Year- 
book of 1913 of the Washington Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has an exhaustive and 
well-illustrated article on “The Economic 
Waste from Soil Erosion.” In it he says: 
“Some idea of the extent of our loss from 
soil erosion may be gained from the fact 
that the National Conservation Conference 
in 1909 reported nearly eleven million acres 
of abandoned farm land in the United 
States, most of it damaged and over onc- 
third or about four million acres actually 
destroyed by erosion, The United States 
is suffering annually the loss of seventy-five 
to one hundred million dollars through 
the agency of erosion. The problem is 
then put up to each individual owner of 
land.” He then stated a case where “a 
farm was badly eroded, with several gul- 
lies 2’ to 12’ deep. The gullies were filled 
with debris and back-furrowed until no 
sign of them was left on the fields. Then 

200 loads of stable man- 


ure were applied to the 
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with a two-horse plow, 


Errect on TREES 


Good growth, if mois- 


favorable. 


Same as open culti- 
vation if intercrops 
do not interfere 
with growth of 
trees, 


Arrested devclopment 


| trees. 


| of 


Good growth because 
moisture is pre- 
served in soil. 
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ture conditions are 


field of thirty-eight acres 
and a rotation of rye, 
peas, corn and wheat 
was adopted and the 
land was redeemed.” 
About the time we 
read this came along an- 
other article on the same 


subject. This was by 
Professor Samuel J. 
Record: “You Can't 


Stop the Rain, But You 
Can Prevent Soil Ero- 
sion.” He says: “With 
your own eyes you may 
(Continued on page 58) 


HOW MUCH LAND IS ENOUGH? 


A Sane Discussion on What It Means 
To Own a Place in the Country 


B5 square feet or acres — how much 
will you buy? And why will you 
buy that way? Does anyone ever know, 
until he has bought and tried, just how 
much land he wants to own; just how little 
he needs; just what it means to own a 
foot of it; what it demands to own an acre? 

The more I see people in relation to their 
homes and their gardens, the more is the 
conviction borne in upon me that most 
places are bought hit-or-miss—and oftener 
than not it is a miss rather than a hit. 
And, instead of entering, with ownership, 
upon the state of peaceful contentment 
which imagination has pictured, owners find 
themselves turning to cynics within a period 
ranging from six months to five years from 
the date of their purchase. 

Life is one long series of big and little 
lessons learned through big and little mis- 
takes, to be sure; but few mistakes loom 
larger than the one of buying the wrong 
place. This particular error unsettles the 
mental life of the whole family, as well as 
disturbs the economic conditions. For as 
long as one is owner and resident of a 
place which he does not want to own, nor 
to reside in, all the fabric of home life 
builds itself up around the uncertainties of 
“if”: If we don’t stay here,” and “if we 
can sell out,” or “when we moye”—demor-. 
alizing, all of them. i 


THE JUDGMENT IMPAIRED 


It is a thankless task to tell any human 
being that he wants this or does not want 
that; no one, of course, knows what anyone 
else wants. And so it is far from my inten- 
tion even to consider such an undertaking. 
But it seems to me that I have made a dis- 
covery—and the discoverer never lived who 
did not have to go and tell someone! 

It is not a very great discovery, after 
all; and perhaps others have made it. But 
here it is: prospective buyers feed on too 
restricted a diet from the moment the buy- 
ing bacillus enters their systems, a diet that 
is combined enthusiasm and excitement. 

Everyone passes some of one or the other 
to them, and the result is just the result 
that always follows the continued adherence 
to an unbalanced ration. Certain functions 
—of the mind, in this case—are over-stim- 
ulated, while certain others weaken and 
lose force, or even become altogether reac- 
tionary in their workings. 


GRACE TABOR 


Deep in each of us there is what I call 
a soul demand for certain kinds of things: 
certain kinds of food, certain kinds of cloth- 
ing, certain kinds of friends, certain kinds 
of amusement, of work, of activity—and a 
certain kind of a house. Sitting on the lid 
of the deep-down inner chamber where 
these soul demands lie, however, are the 
superficial, and perhaps altogether artificial, 
demands that are created and kept alive 
by the accidents of environment. 

As the diet to which circumstances almost 
invariably confine the individual following 
his development of the purchasing fever is 
provided altogether by environment, save in 
those rare cases to which all of this can in 
nowise apply, it is not of his soul demands 
that he becomes aware, but only of that 
lesser, artificial, unreliable crew sitting on 
the lid of his real self. All of the men with 
whom a man who is looking for a home 
comes in contact daily, say: “Buy this!” 
“So-and-so is what you want,” “Go out to 
Dillydale, by all means,” “You want a farm, 
old man!” “You must have a garden,” “For 
Heaven’s sake, don’t bother with raising 
things! It’s a blamed nuisance!’—and so 
on and on, the same thing over and over. 


Tue MEaT IN THE COCOANUT 


All different, you say? Ah, yes, in a 
way, if you will; but all alike in the common 
enthusiasm—a sort of bully-for-you-go-to-it 
attitude that confuses actualities and injects 
a feverish excitement into the game, cloud- 
ing and blurring the judgment. Small 
wonder the real desires, the soul demands, 
are never suspected. A man would not 
know his own soul if it came up on the 
street and spoke to him, under the fever 
and flurry of it all! 

Let us therefore get into the ice-pack of 
this thought as soon as possible: land de- 
mands certain things of its owner. It mat- 
ters not whether it is a large piece of land 
or a small, it makes certain exactions, and 
penalizes you if they are ignored. 

In addition to these natural demands 
that are inevitable and inseparable from 
land anywhere, there are always special 
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demands peculiar to each separate place.. 
In this respect, too, the small place is fre- 
quently more exacting than the large. 

This is because we are all, generally 
speaking, bound by the conventionalities 
which bind our neighbors, whether we like 
to be or not. We conform, even those of. 
us who are by nature rebellious, because to 
do otherwise is to become conspicuous ; and: 
to be conspicuous is of course intolerable. 
So as our neighbors do at home, and in- 
their gardens, so we all do. If our neighbor 
pushes his own lawn mower, for example, 
we push ours; if he hires a neighborhood 
gardener one day a week to do it for him, 
so do we; and if he hires his own private, 
gardener month by month, so do we. 

Now in the light of these generalities, 
and without a particle of enthusiasm for any 
place or any kind of a place or any feature. 
of any place, let us examine just what it 
will mean to own land under the several 
possible circumstances of ownership. We. 
shall eliminate the city proper, for one owns 
land in the city for the purpose of covering 
it up with a building as soon as possible. 
Suburban and country ownership is what 
concerns us—real home ownership, in the 
best and fullest sense. 

Beginning with the 20’ x 100’ suburban 
lot, sold usually in units of three, we come 
first to those plots that of late years “caught 
on” under the name of the “little farm.” 
Actually they measure to an eighth of an 
acre in some instances, sometimes getting 
inflated to a quarter acre in size. Then: 
there is the acre, or what amounts to about 
an acre, featuring “fine shade trees, shrubs 
and flowers.” After this, the small country 
place; then the estate; next the gentleman’s 
farm; and last, the real farming farm. 

What will any one of these give you, if 
you make yourself owner of it? What will 
it demand of you, once it is yours? 


Aw Economic QUESTION 


It seems to be an economic problem thai 
we approach, first of all; or, rather, it is 
from the economic approach that we must 
come at the problem. For, after all, the 
question of what one shall buy is usually 
answered, finally, from the pocketbook. 

The first cost of any piece of land is, 
of course, a definite and positive sum. Land 
is so much a foot, or a lot, or a plot, or an 
acre. The secondary cost, however, apart 
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from taxes, is so largely problematical that 
if it is not ignored altogether, it is usually 
“lumped off” or left with a vague faith 
that somchow it will be decent enough to 
stay within bounds. i 

This is wrong. The secondary cost—the 
overhcad—of land should be estimated and 
figured in, quite as certainly as the cost of 
tires and gasoline and what not is figured 
in when an automobile is purchased. Gar- 
dens will supply vegetables, to be sure, but 
not by any magic processes, unless you are 
content with salads of ragweed and chicory, 
plantains boiled or baked, and delicacies of 
such unusual character. Beware of the man 
who tells you that he works ten or fifteen 
minutes in his garden every morning before 
breakfast, and that it supplies all the family 
vegetables. Either he is lying about the 
length of time he works in it or the quanti- 
ties of vegetables it vields, or else there is 
a hired man or a half-grown youngster, 
or a devoted housewife who puts in the 
other two hours a day which are required. 
Why, just to pick the vegetables which 
a fair-sized garden produces will occupy an 
hour daily, along with watching for the 
bugs and blights that are always hanging 
around, and keeping up plant succession. 

So again: every foot of land costs some- 
thing, apart from the taxes, after you have 
bought and paid for it, unless you let it 
run absolutely to weeds. Every flower and 
every shrub you own or acquire contributes 
to your “overhead”; and never a head of 
lettuce comes out of your ground and on to 
your table without a cost as definite and real 
as the ten cents you would have paid into 
the green-grocer’s hand in exchange for it. 
So the question is, how much is this cost? 


ABANIA AYI 


How is the amount of it to be determined, 
withoutetrying it all out? How on earth 
is an intelligent choice to be made? Really, 
it is almost as difficult for the man with 
thousands a year as for the man with hun- 
dreds. Each is as likely as the other to get 
something he does not want. 

For bound up and inextricably entangled 
with each other are these economic con- 
siderations of like and dislike, of habits 
formed, of work to be done, family needs 
to be met, and the esthetic soul demands. 
Is there room for any such distracting an 
element as enthusiasm in the deliberations 
upon this matter? Is there room for any- 
thing but the most calm and cool-headed 
caution? It seems to me there is not. 


A CONTINUAL EXPENSE 


I have said that every foot of land con- 
tinually costs you something, after it is 
bought and paid for. To this proposition 
another must now be added: up to a cer- 
tain point, it is absolutely impossible for 
land itself to return you anything. In other 
words, there must be continual outgo or 
overhead, with no income; as with a manu- 
factory, let us say, where the wheels go 
round and raw materials are consumed, but 
the product is not sufficient for the sinall 
margin of profit to cover the total cost of 
these materials, the handling, and the power 
which makes the wheels turn, 

This phase of it is not altogether a qucs- 
tion of the amount of land, though the 
amount is of course important. The cir- 


cumstances and manner of handling are 
large factors in the case. 

Between the plot of land that is all outgo 
and no return, and the holding that can be- 


rattan or reed suitable for winter use. 


match any calor scheme. 


A pleasant grouping can be made in a living- 

room. Radiator and flower box. 4“ x 3“ xI, 

$30; armchair, $18; cushions, $3 up; round 

table, $14.50; Chinese work baskct with jade 
ring and silk tassels, $5 


upholstered, will lighten up o room furnished with darker pieces. 

For the sun room and 

fitted. For further suggestions write HOUSE & GARDEN, 440 Fourth Avenue, New 
or Hy 
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come actually profitable as a home, there 
are all sorts and conditions of places. To 
many it does not matter whether income 
approaches within sight of outgo or not; to 
many more, it docs matter a great deal. To 
some, it is important that income shall more 
than balance expenditure for maintenance. 
although it is not my purpose here to go 
into this phase of the question of home 
purchase to any extent. 

A plot of three lots, or 60 x 100’ is 
as much as one suburbanite can take care 
of himself, if he is to have any time off 
for golf, swimming, motoring or any other 
of the lighter occupations of summer. And 
by “take care of” I mean keep neat, with 
well-trimmed lawn, spick and span edges 
and no weeds among the flowers nor insects 
to chew and disfigure them. If there is 
a hedge, he will have one strenuous weck in 
spring with it, and another in August, with 
nibbles in between, to keep it shapely. 

Of course, there are many suburban 
dwellers who do a great deal more than 
care for 60’x100’; but their gardens are 
at the expense of something else, every time. 
It is a matter of what a man is willing to 
give up, and keep on giving up, of the rela- 
tive value to him of other things, of whether 
or not he likes to potter around and keep 
busy over lawns and flowers and vege- 
tables instead of over golf or tennis balls. 

There is no efficiency in a large place un- 
less it is large enough to demand the entire 
time of a gardener, and to return conse- 
quently a sufficient amount in personal 
satisfaction to make up the equation. A 
man hired for one day a week can do 
about what has been outlined above as pos- 

(Continued on page 64) 


WILLOW AS WINTER -FURNITWRE 


Because it has been used extensively on porches, many folks do not consider willow, 
This is quite wrong. A piece of willow, suttably 


It con be painted to 
the enclosed porch it is eminently 


In a sunny bedroom corner can be set the 

group shown abore. Chaise longue, enameled 

antique blue, $50; cushions, $15; table to 

match, $27.50; lamp, including silk shade, 
$20; Chinese fruit basket, $2.50 
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Japanese stencils mounted between two 
sheets of glass will prove an interesting 
solution of the front door problem 


A FRONT DOOR SILHOUETTE 


Hees from bringing up babies, keep- 
ing the cook contented and learning 
to dance “Walking the Dog,” the most dif- 
ficult problem in modern life is the decora- 
tion of the front door. Obviously you 
want light in the hallway and as much of 
it as you can have, within reason; but, on 
the other hand, privacy prevents the front 
door being so glassed in as to make it look 
like a conservatory. There are likewise 
architectural features to be considered. You 
may curtain the side lights and the door 
light itself; you may use stained glass me- 
dallions; or you may use, as illustrated 
above, Japanese stencils. The stencils 
should be mounted between two sheets of 
glass and fastened 
into the frame with 
moulding. Their 
silhouettes are re- 
markably charming 
and give the en- 
trance individuality 
and character. 


Drawers on the 
stairs! Why not? 
| There perfectly 

reasonable and 
will afford an un- 
believable amount 
of space for tuck- 
ing away things 


ATTRACTIVE DEVICES 
for the HOME 


Doubtless you, Mr. ond Mrs.. Reader, have 

your own little devices for decoration and 

disguising. Why not describe them and let 

us give you o dollar for the idea? Send a 

rough sketch, if possible. Address The 

Editor, HOUSE & GARDEN, 440 Fourth 
Ave., New York City 


A LIBRARY TORCH 


T is logical that the lights of a li- 
brary be centered in those spots 
where they are most needed—on the 
reading table and desk. But what 
does one usually do when he searches 
for a book in a dark corner? He 
usually has to switch on a center light 
and flood the room. By applying the 
simple principle of the humble “trou- 
ble light,” which every autoist knows, 
the problem can be solved. Arrange 
on either side of the bookcase a bracket 
or hook on which can be suspended 
a fixture of the torch pattern. Leave 
a length of wire on each. When one 
wishes to look for a book in the dark 
corner he merely 
switches on the 
torch, unhooks it, 
and takes it down 
the shelves. The 
wire may either 
drop inside the 
casing or be hung 
outside. 


DRAWERS ON THE STAIRS 


O house is so commodious but that it 

can afford just a few more corners 
for tucking away things. The stair drawers 
are a solution. The best stairs for them is 
one going up to the third story, or a stairs 
that is little used. By making the drawers 
not too deep and having them sufficiently 
shallow they will fit into the casing of the 
ceiling below. Use countersunk drawer 
pulls and—note this warning see that 
all drawers are closed after use. This de- 
vice is adaptable to stairs that are not 
carpeted. See that the drawers fit snugly so 
that dirt from sweeping the treads does not 
sift through. If the owner wants to avoid 
making the drawers a conspicuous feature, 
he can paint both them and their pulls the 
same color and shade. 
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By applying the principle of the garage 
“trouble light” to the library one can have 
a torch that will be handy for all occasions 


You never suspect 
the cupboard of 
hiding the wash- 
stand. Open the 
middle door, tilt 
back the top, and 
the mirror is in 
place. Towels can 
be kept in the side 
closets 


DISGUISING THE WASHSTAND 


OWEVER much of a joy forever it 

may be, the washstand is not always a 
thing of beauty ; hence a disguise that at the 
same time will be useful. This may con- 
sist of a cupboard built either side, which 
will serve for towels or soaps and such. 
Behind the center door is the washstand. 
Open the door, tilt the lid back against the 
wall, and the underside is a mirror. The 
whole thing can be closed up, and a bowl 
of flowers placed on top. This sort of dis- 
guise is especially suited to those rooms 
which are used for living purposes. It 
would also be applicable for a bedroom. 
See that the woodwork is painted to match 
the woodwork of the room. Instead of the 
solid paneling, one may have a slatted panel 
striped the same color as the mouldings. 
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Morning Star: Venus 


MONDAY SUNDAY 


THURSDAY WEDNESDAY TUESDAY 


FRIDAY 


SATURDAY 


“Season of mists and mellow f 
Close bosom- friend of the maturing 


Conspirin 
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This Kalendar of the gar- 
dener's labors is aimed 
as a reminder for under- 
taking all his tasks in 
season. It is fitted to the 
latitude of the Middle 
States, but its 
should be available for 
the whole country if it 
be remembered that for 
every one hundred miles 
north or south there is 
a difference of from five 
to seven days later or 
earlier in performing 
garden operations. 


1. All Saints’ Day. 
Sun rises 6:30 A. M. 
Sun sets 4:57 P. M. 

All tender bulbs must 
be lifted at once, else 
you will lose your can- 
nas, dahlias, caladiums, 
gladioli, etc. 


2. All Souls’ Day. 

Last chance to plant 
forcing bulbs for the 
greenhouse. Tulips, 
narcissus, hyacinth, al- 
liums, etc., are all valu- 
able for this purpose. 
For details see October 
issue. 


— pe ß 
3. All changes in per- 
ennial borders should be 
made at once, and all 
borders should be 
mulched thoroughly with 
well-rotted manure, care 
being taken to keep the 
crowns of the plants 
clear. 
. 


4. The rhuharb should 
receive a coating of lime 
stirred in the ground 
and a good mulch of 
manure; the old plants 
should be lifted and di- 
vided and replanted in 
good, rich, well trenched 
ground. 


sun; 


thatch-eaves run.“ 


service 


| 


j g with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines that 'round the 
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5. 20th Sunday ait fig 12. Before mulching 


Trinity. 

All ground under cul- 
tivation should receive 
its fall application of 
lime. Seratch it in with 
an iron rake or tooth 
cultivator and let it re- 
main alt winter. 


6. Finish alt fall 
planting of deciduous 
trees and shrubs as soon 
as possible. Newly set 
plants should be well 
mulched to keep the 
frost in the roots and 
tree-trunks covered with 
straw. 


7. Fall is an excellent 
time to set out aspara- 
gus. Take the precau- 
tion to thoroughly muleh 
the plants. This will re- 
lieve the spring rush and 
give the plants a very 
early start. Do not post- 
pone the work longer. 


8. If you want really 
high quality sweet peas 
for next season's bloom, 
they should be sown 
now, outdoors, and pro- 
tected with board frames 
with sash covers, or 
with plain boards. 


9. Lawns should be 
top dressed with soil 
and mulched with ma- 
nure later, and bad spots 
should have grass seed 
scratched in and covered 
with sash covers, or 
with plain boards. 

10. Any new flower 
or vegetable gardens, 
shrubbery, borders, rose 
beds, etc., contemplated 
should be dug now and 
the earth allowed to lie 
raw over the winter. 
This will help to destroy 
other growth. 


Il. Hardy hard 
wooded plants for green- 
house forcing, such as 
lilac, wistaria, climbing 
roses, deutzia, etc., grow- 
ing in borders, should 
be lifted now and potted, 
and then plunged out-of- 
doors until forcing time. 


ruitfulness! 


19. 22nd Sunday af- 


perennial plantings it is!ter Trinity. 


a good plan to put a 
shovelful of sand or 
ashes over late starters 
such as balloon flowers, 
rudbeckia, etc. This will 
prevent injury from 
spring digging. 


13. Onions, spinach, 
and turnips may be sown 
now and protected over 
the winter with a cover- 
ing of salt hay. These 
vegetables will have a 
very early start in the 
spring if they are shield- 
ed from the frost now. 


14. Beets, carrots, 
parsnips, radish, salsify 
and other root vegetables 
should be lifted and 
stored in trenches for 
winter. Mound up well 
with earth as the trench 
must be kept dry. 


15. Trenching the gar- 
den every few years is 
a good practice. It 
helps destroy pests and 
improves the garden. 
Make the trenches about 
2“ deep and as close to- 
gether as possible. 


16. Cabbage should be 
stored for winter use by 
setting in a trench, head 
down and mounding up 
thoroughly with 
Leave the roots and cov- 
er with leaves to prevent 
freezing. 


soil. | 


French globe arti- 
chokes must be protected 
over the winter. They 
can be lifted and stored 
in a cool, dry cellar, or 
covered with leaves or 
litter and left outside. 


20. Tidal wave at Ja- 
maica, 1912. 

Cane fruits are all 
very shallow rooters and 
should be well mulched 
with good quality ma- 
nure. Do not prune 


them now, as the wood | 


kills back during winter. 


21. Look over your 
deciduous trees and 
shrubs as soon as they 
have dropped their 
leaves, for scale; espe- 
cially fruit trees, euony- 
mus, Japan quince, 
thorns and similar types. 
Spray those infested. 


22. St. Cecelia. 

Celery should be stored 
now for winter use. 
Lift the piani and store 
in trenches, mound up 
well with carth to shed 
water, cover later with 
leaves or litter. 


23. St. Clement. 

Lettuce can be 
outside for some 
yet. If you have any 
well headed plants kee 
them covered with salt 
hay or leaves. This 
must be removed on 


kept 


fine days. 


17. Suez Canal opened, 
1869. 

Don’t forget to mulch 
your strawberries with 
good manure. A little 
later the tops can be 
covered with salt hay or 
rye straw for protection 
during the winter. 


18. Newly set out 
boxwood edging should 
be protected with salt 
hay or rye straw held in 
place with a few sticks. 
Two boards nailed to- 
gether V-shaped over the 
row make a neater and 
equally effective shield. 


November take flaile, 
Let shippers no more saile. 


24. Don't burn the 
leaves on your place; 
rake them into the bor- 
ders where yon have 
rhododendrons, laurel, 
bulbs, etc. The balance 
should be stacked up 
somewheres and allowed 
to rot into leaf mould. 


25. British evacuated 
New York, 1783. 

Evergreens should be 
protected by pine boughs 
placed around the roots. 
Small plants may be 
strawed in or covered 
with burlap to prevent 
direct contact with snow. 


Evening Star: Mars 


| 
| 26. 23rd Sunday after 
| Trinity. 

Look out for gypsy 
jmoth, and also the 
[brown tail moth. This 
|is a good time to go 
over the trees and search 
for egg masses. Paint 
with creosote. 

27. Tender climbing 
roses and tender vines 
should be taken down 
and buried. Where this 
cannot be done they 
should be strawed in or 
covered with evergreen 
boughs. 

28. Protect your roses 
well. Mulching with 
manure should always 
be practiced. Tender 
varieties should have 
the soil drawn up around 
the shoots. Strawing in 
is very good, as is a deep 
covering with leaves. 


29. Standard roses, 
tender hydrangeas and 
other semi-hardy plants 
should be buried to win- | 
ter them properly. Loos- 
en np the soil around the 
roots and lay them over, 
then cover well with 
earth. 


30. Thanksgiving Day. 
Sun rises 7:05. Sun sets 


time | 4-34 


Gardens of all kinds, 
| vegetable, perennial, for- 
mal, cutting, rose, rock, 
etc., should have a thor- 
ough cleaning, removing 
fall dead stems. 


The warm sun is fail- | 
ing, the bleak wind is 
wailing, | 

The bare boughs are 
sighing, the pale 
flowers are dying, 


And the year 


On the earth her death- | 
bed, in a shroud of 
leaves dead, | 


Ts lying. 
Shelley. | 


| 


It is said that of all the myriads of snow- 


flakes which fall in an 


storm, no two are 


exactly alike in every detail of form. Cer- 
tain types of crystalization are common to 


many, of course. 
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Among the new tea napkins is one 07 
Italian handwork-——oblong in shape, with 
Reticella squares. 11%” x 5%", $1 each Another revival includes a jewelry box 
of painted wood with peacock design. 
Velvet lined,-10” x 414” x 744", $25 


This guest book, bound in a 12th Century 
design, has ivory colored leaves, oxidized 
silver clasp. 10½ “ x 714”, $14 


IN THE SHOPS OF HOUSE & GARDEN 


Of course you believe in preparedness. So do we. Just at present we ore thinking about 
preparing for Christmas. Are you? Anyway, here are a few ideas that may suggest early shopping. 
For purchase or for names of shops write House & GARDEN, 440 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Below is a popular type White china vase, 10” 
of Colonial bedstead. It | long, with holder of raj- 
is of mahogany with fia rope, $4. Without 
octagonal posts, $48 a . holder, $3. Flowers 
pair, $24 each from Stumpp 


; i if Made by blind soldiers for 
The Windsor chair is one ; children, grey lacquered 


chair with rush seat in 
pink and blue, $4.95 


of the most comfortable 
designs made. This, in 
mahogany, sells for $14.75 


It is a duck, a yellow and 

white duck with blue feet 

and bill, 54%” high, which 

serves as a cream pitcher, 
$2.50 


For grated or powdered 

cheese comes a glass shak- 

er with a silver top. Lines 

are simple and dignified. 
8”, $1.50 
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Below is a window bor of tin 
painted green with white line 
decorations and twa bases for 
flower pots at either end. Box 
ts 28” iong by 5” wide and 5” 
deep, the stands 4½ wide 
by 10%" high. Bog has a re- 
movable inner tin compart- 
ment. $6.50 


a» ee 


< * D ez 


enn n 


ow 


Wy 
ra dows are of appro 2 | i et B Fee, 
coacht a > Se ” x 5”, $2.50; the smaller, 
priate size and design. These 5 À Gy” x 414", for handker- 
shown above come at $14.75 a chiefs, $1.55. Ecru linen hand 
dozen, $7.50 for six embroidered in the Itallan 
manner 


Made by widows 
of French sol- 
diers, blue wiek- 
er knitting 
basket lined and 
trimmed with 
cretonne. $10 


A boudoir lamp, 
finished in green 
with parehment 
shade; 14%” 
high, 5” wide at 
dase. Lamp, $9; 
shade, $9 


The clock is in a repro- 
duetian of Russian 
enamel, resembling 
. green moire with gald 
decorations. 314” wide, 
4% at base; 3“ high. 
$7.50 


A reproduction of Rus- 
sian enamel covers this 
timepiece with blucs 
and greens, a most ef- 
fective color scheme. 6” 
long, 23%” high. $8 


convenient mag- 
azine stand of grey 
green painted wood, 
striped with dull red. 
26“ high by 1414” 


An antique design in black on a gold 

background has been applied to this deep. $17 

stationery rack of wood. 8” long, 6” i 
high, 414” deep. $8. and is priced at $1.25 


Convenient and compact—a cigarette 
holder and ash tray to clip onto the 
arm of a chair. It is finished in silver 
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The “single-unit” house, measuring about 25' in length and set on 


HOW SETS TGHATRIDIBEN 


This is the “two-unit,’ made by putting two of the singles to- 


a concrete foundation, is small but capable of producing real re- gether. Both of these photographs illustrate houses that are 


sults. Its length can readily be extended if desired 


manufactured and shipped ready to put up 


YOUR A IL. L- IJ EAR e E N 


HE preparation of new beds 
| for spring planting 1s one of 


the most important of the fall 
garden opportunities which are apt 
to be overlooked. Beds and borders 
prepared now will disintegrate and 
mellow through the winter and 
spring, and the manure incorporated 
with the soil will rot and become 
“available” so that the plants when 
set out can make immediate use of 
it. The soil will settle and pack 
down to some extent through the 
winter, and not be too open and 
loose to give the best results, as it 
often is when prepared just before 
planting time arrives. 

In good, rich soil, naturally well 
drained, the digging in of manure 
and trenching or spading the soil 
to double the depth it is ordinarily 
dug, may be all that is required, In 
doing this, start at one side of the 
plot or at one end of the bed, and 
throw out a ditch or furrow of soil 
on the surface, leaving a narrow 
trench 6” or 8” deep; next, spade up 
the soil at the bottom of this, turn- 
ing it over and breaking it, but leav- 
ing it where it is; then throw the 
top soil from the next line or fur- 
row on top of this and turn over 
and break up the subsoil of this fur- 
row in the same way as the other, 
Proceed in this manner to the other 
side or end of the plot or bed you 
are digging; make a thorough job. 

Where the drainage is inadequate 
or the soil poor, it will pay to take 
the time and trouble to prepare the 
bed thoroughly by digging it to the 
depth of 18” or so, throwing such 
good soil as there may be to one 
side, to be put back later. Fork or 
spade up the subsoil, and put in 
some cobbles or rough, stony soil 
for drainage. Cover this with a 
layer of sod or strawy manure, fill- 
ing up with good garden soil or a 
compost of soil, manure and 
“humus.” The bed may be rounded 
up several inches above the surface, 
as it will settle somewhat during the 
stormy winter months. 


ARE THE FRAMES IN Goop 
ConDITION ? 


Before the ground freezes you 
should go over all of the frames, 
put in new posts or planks where 
they may be needed, and generally 
true them up. Sash cannot fit tight- 
ly on frames that are out of shape 
and going to pieces. It will be but 
a few minutes’ work per sash to dig 
down on the side of the frame for 
6” or so, tack a strip of heavy tar 
or roofing paper against the wood 
on the outside, and then bank the 
frame nearly to the top with soil 


The Value of Fall Work for Spring 
Results—Greenhouses, Frames, and 
Storing the Vegetable Crop for Winter 


F. FY - ROCK WERY 


Inside, the possibilities of a good greenhouse are almost unlim- 
ited. Here are thriving, blossom-covered plants of chrysan- 
themum, primulas and begonias, to mention a few 


Azaleas, primulas, sehizanthus, spirea, jonquils, callas, ivy— 
and underneath the benches is space in which to bring along 
some of the spring flowering potted bulbs 


or coal ashes. Frames that will be 
wanted for early spring use should 
be covered with sash or shutters. 
By throwing into those that will be 
wanted earliest, a compost of 
manure and leaves, you will kill 
two birds with one stone: kceping 
the frost out of. the frames, and 
having for use in them and for 
early garden work manure which 
will be in the finest condition to 
give quick results. By thus keep- 
ing the frames clear of frost, and 
hy using double glass sash, you can 
begin operations two or three weeks 
earlier than you have been in the 
habit of doing, and get results. 


STILL Time FOR A GREENHOUSE 


Until recently the construction of 
the small greenhouse was a task for 
which a period of several weeks 
must be allowed. But now, when it 
is possible to get them in ready-built 
standard sections, which can be put 
up in a day or two, you can have 
your greenhouse for this winter 
even if it is late in the season. The 
important point is to get the foun- 
dation in before the ground freezes 
hard. As you will know the exact 
measurements of the house you have 
ordered, this work can be done while 
the house is on the way. The manu- 
facturer supplies working plans as 
soon as your order is placed, and 
these should always be used, even 
for the foundation. 

It is a simple matter to make a 
concrete foundation for the house. 
In most soils the “form” for the 
concrete below ground can be made 
by mercly digging the soil out care- 
fully and getting a straight sided 
narrow trench to a depth of 2“ or 
3’, according to the frost line in 
your locality. Smooth 2” planks, 
greased on the inside and firmly 
braced so that they will not spread 
when the concrete is put in, will 
make the part of the “form” which 
comes above ground. The wall 
above ground «should be 6” or so 
thick, and level on top. 


HANDLING THE CELERY CRO 


The part of your celery crop in- 
tended for latè winter must be taken 
care of now before hard freezing 
weather. While the plants for im- 
mediate use are usually blanched by 
various means in the rows where 
they grew, those designed for kecp- 
ing should have been hilled up only 
enough to keep them upright, the 
stalks for the most part being green. 

Part of the late crop—enough to 
last until late in December or even 
up to Christmas, where the climate 

(Continued on page 66) 
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A YOUNG GIRL’S ROOM 
ANITA DE CAMPI 


All the articles and ideas in this description of a 


priately modest in price. 


Courtesy of Marshall Field & Co. 


She should be allowed a simple dressing table with 
side drawers deep enough to hold toilet bottles 


P decorating and furnishing a young girl’s 
room, the spirit of youth should be palpable. 
The room calls for a type of furnishing 
peculiarly distinctive. It must not look like a 
nursery, nor yet like a boudoir—but just nicely 
little-girlish and dainty. 

The girl of the house for whom this article is 
planned is a school girl. Her room will prob- 
ably be moderate in size. Perhaps she may have 
to share it with a younger sister, and so many 
things may not be crowded into it. Some articles, 
however, uncommon to other bedrooms, are 


young girl’s room are appro- 
They may be freciy offered to the young girl with 
the certainty that they will tend to cultivate her appreciation of things that 
are in good taste without inculcating a spirit of extravagance 


— 
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furniture. 


necessary for her daily comfort. Because she 
will study in her room, she must have a book- 
case and writing paraphernalia. The furniture 
selected should be small in scale, simple in line, 
gay in color, and trifling in cost. Any piece that 
carries with it the conviction of its real intrinsic 
worth is inappropriate. ' 

We all have a sense of the fitness of certain 
colors, ornaments and fabrics for certain ages. 
It is this sense that dictates crisp ribbons, tub 
frocks, and fresh flowers for the personal adorn- 
ment of girls, in preference to satins, laces and 


Blue paint transformed the 
The attractive 
rug shown ts of Japanese 
make and cost only $6.75 


delier disguise were made 
by the girls. The old oak 
bed serves as a day bed 


The color scheme in this room ineludes pearl and white glazed striped paper, 
dull orange curtains, cushions and lampshades, black and white linen slip covers 


jewels, and the same unwritten rule holds in the 
choice of furnishings for their room. 

If the room is to have real human interest, it 
must be considered as relative to the little occu- 
pant rather than to its geographical location. That 
the window faces north, and so the room requires 
warm colors, or faces west, and so requires cool 
colors, is a correct axiom—it is one that the pro- 
fessional decorator makes without challenge. 
But mothers who have cultivated a sense of the 
artistic, and cannot uncouple it from the applica- 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Christmas Is Coming 


N eternal verity needs 

no apology. Christ- 

mas certainly is com- 
ing, with a thousand gaieties 
—and gifts! 

Gifts, is it? Before the first 
hint of snow we were hard at 
work anticipating the demand for 
them. In fact, for good things 
come slowly, it is many warm 
months since we busily set about 
accumulating the rich store of 
wonders which should make 
House & Garven guide, philoso- 
pher and friend to the Chrstmas 
giver. From our earliest search 
for the elusive article which 
names economy among its charms, 
to the discovery of the latest just- 
photographed-in-time novelty, our 
best endeavors have been spent in 
garnering a royal array, chosen 
for every taste and every pursc. 


The Christmas Gifts Number 


will open its treasures to an ex- 
pectant world at the exactly cor- 
rect psychological moment; when, 
your Thanksgiving dinner di- 
gested, you know that you at last 
must settle down to the rcal busi- 
ness of the season—and buy those 
presents ! 

Of course, you’re looking—all 
of us are—for the unique gift, 
the individual and exclusive and 
personalized gift. Just as you're 
looking for the unusual and the 
distinctive in your house and 
surroundings. 


A small investment of $3 for a 
yearly subscription (twelve ex- 
ceptional numbers) may save you 
$300, or even $8,000 or more. 


Because of House & Garven’s 
many valuable suggestions on 
building, which are practical; on 
gardening, which please, and on 
decorating and furnishing, which 
harmonize and make your home 
more attractive—you cannot well 
afford to be without this useful 


guide. 
Special Introductory Offer 


If you prefer, you may take advan- 
tage of our trial subscription offer (to 
new subscribers) for the next six in- 
tensely interesting and useful issues, 
at the special introductory price of $1. 


Let your subscription start with 
the December number (The Christmas 
Gifts Number). It is not necessary 
even to write a letter. If you choose, 
you may use the coupon. It is easier, 
quicker and more convenient. 

Send the Coupon Today 
Read “Playing Sante Clous” opposite column 
Introductory Coupon Offer 
House & Garden, 440 Fourth Aveaue, New York 


As per your introductory offer, please 
send me the next five numbers of House 
& Garden, beginning with December Num- 
ber (The Christmas Gifts Number). On 
receipt ol bill L will remit trial subscrip- 
tion price of $1. (Regular subscription, $3.) 
Or I enclose herewith $1, for which send 
me the next six numbers, beginning with 
November. 


%%. ĩͤ b Name 
(Pleasa write nama and address very plainly.) 


T a r god Address 


S. H. & G. 11-16 


Architects and Contraclors 


Sykes Co., Inc., Geooo . 7 
Barber & Ryno..... o n Ooo 6 
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Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., The. 58 
Bulbs 
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Furniture & Rugs 
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Garden Accessories 
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Greenhouses 
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UR readers are urged to study and use this index as a buying guide. 

You will find each advertiser offers a product of quality, depend- 
ability and value—that your wants, at all times, will receive prampt 
and courteous attention. If there are any other subjects in which you are 
interested and you do not find them listed below—do not hesitate to ask us. 
Whatever information you may desire about the home, whether it concerns 
your plans of building, decorating the interior, or the making of a garden 
in fact—all indoors and out—we will gladly supply. 


Index to Advertisements 
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Playing Santa Claus 


LL of us sooner or 
later reach the stage 
of realizing that it is 
time to stop giving the six- 
year-old nephew a rattle; 
that holly-boxes of candy, 
however saccharinely signifi- 
cant, may come in time to 
pall on the imaginative re- 
eipient; and that the kindly: 
administered check, aside 
from its autographical 
value, lacks the always de- 
sirable “personal touch.” 
Sooner or later, we say, all of 
us, like the tired shop-girl and the 
lady-president of the Consumers’ 
League, wake up to the fact that 
Christmas is no joke at all, but a 
real, stark, unescapable problem. 


First Aid to the Giver 


Having suffered ourselves, we learn 
to sympathize with others. With you 
in mind, we have made out a list of 
Christmas gifts, pleasing and alpha- 
hetical. Some of these gifts may be 
unusual, but all of them are accept- 
able. (Provided you use diserimina- 
tion. Of course, the smoking-stand 
isn’t for mother, and andirons won’t 
do for the baby.) 

The real point Is that this coupon 
list is practical—earns its keep as the 
advertisement says. All you have to 
do is select the items in whieh you are 
interested and which will make you a 
welcome figure on Christmas morning, 
and mail the eoupon to the House & 
GAREN Information Service. We 
shall be very glad to send you names 
of the plaees which supply the ar- 
ticles, to put you in touch with them, 
and to see that you receive any cata- 
logs or leaflets they may have. 


Send the Coupon 


You may enclose the coupon in an 
envelope or paste it on a postal; or 
if you prefer you may write a special 
letter. 

Of course, you simply can't believe 
that it is time to think of Christmas 
shopping; but anticipate that horrible . 
dilemma on December 24th and mail 
the eoupon now. 


Send the Coupon Today 
Read “Chrisimas Js Coming” opposite column 


Free Information Coupon 
House & Garden, 445 Fourth Avenue, New York 


I would like to know more about the 
subjects checked below or those outlined 
in the letter attached. Please send me 
names of dealers in these articles and 
arrange for me to receive their illustra- 
tive matter. 


„ Andirons 
„ Aquariums 


Sewing-Ma- 
chines 


Toasters 
Torches 
«-Fire-screens 

+esF loo! 


Bird. houses 
„Boche 


— t-stools 

. Garden-baskets 
Benches 
Books 

.. Classware . 

..Haneing Lan- . 
terns 

«Hammocks 

„Lamps 

ES gs e Lamp-shades 

«Door Knockers ,..Mirrors 
Plates . 


Stops Oriental Ar- 

.» Electric ticles 
-warmers . Laintzd Furni- 

Chating-dishes ture 

Curling-irons Tin 

Percolators Wood 

««-Paper-welghts  .,.Writing-cases 

777 cia e a lore teter TE wee 
Address sh aoa e ni aas ae o 00010 60 wee 
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November, 


1916 


Historic Furniture 
Of the XVII and XVIII Centuries 


This interesting Jacobean Oak Refectory Table is illus- 
trative of the many unusual pieces in the notable col- 
lection of rare antiques, facsimiles and hand-made 
replicas on view in our Division of Furniture and 
Decoration. 

The extraordinary diversity of the exhibit, which 
provides for all the rooms of the modern house, permits 
a selection admirably adapted to decorative require= 
ments of either simple or pretentious character. 


W. Q J. SLOANE 


Interior Decorators Furniture Makers 
Floor Coverings & Fabrics 


Fifth Avenue and Forty-Seventh Street New York 
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THIS COULD BE A CORNER 
IN YOUR HOME * 
If you used Minnet Willow Furniture, the smart furniture which 
bas done more than its share to bring woven furniture of all kinds 
in vogue among modern home owners. Minnet Willow Furniture 


is distinctly a furniture of the better kind. It is woven entirely of imported 
willow and specially made for the inside of the home. Call or send for 


our interesting catalog. 
Just as Comfortable This Self Watering 
Plant Stand 


as it Looks— 

Ia the Old Chester lounging chair illus- Will insure your auccesa with plants in the 
trated at the left. The height of tha seat home. Special meta! lining and self water- 
from the floor is 10”. The seat ja 26” ing aystem that prevents dripping and re- 
deep, Back 27“ high from the seat. Price quires a minimum of care. Width 12”, 
height 30”, Depth of metal lning ia 10”, 


$12.00 natural and $14.00 atained. Seat 
cushion of imported cretonne or solid color In natural color willow $13.50 and atalned 
any color, $15.00. 


repp, $3.50. Back cushion of above mata- 
riala, $3.00. 
Uf | Net Makers of High Grade Willow Furniture 


362 Lexington Avenue 
Bet. 40th and 41st Streets 


NEW Y ORK 
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Farr’s New French Lilacs 


Grown on Their Own Roots 


Lilac-time is spring-time at its best. Everyone loves 
the Lilac, but only a few have seen the wonderful cre- 
ations of Lemoine, with their immense clusters of 
double and single flowers more than twice the size of the 
older kind, and with colors that range from soft shades 
of pink, mauve, azure blue to the darkest violet, purple 
and maroon. 


Combine with these, the beautiful new forms of 
Philadelphus Virginale and Conquete, and the splendid 
new Deutzia crenata magnifica, and the drooping dwarf 
form; in front of these plant Daffodils, Primroses, 
Irises, etc., and you can have a wonderful “spring 
garden” if you plant now, if you delay until spring you 
will have to wait another whole year for bloom. Lilacs 
start to grow early, so that fall planting is always best. 
In my book 


Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties 


You can find out all about them. This is a book of nearly a 
hundred pages, with several illustrations in natural colors. 
Mailed free on request. 


BERTRAND H. FARR—WYOMISSING NURSERIES CO. 


106 GARFIELD AVENUE 
WYOMISSING, PENNSYLVANIA 


P. S. If you are interested in great heavy specimen Tree Peonies, 10 
to 15 years old, write me for particulars about the wonderful Brochet col- 
lection, Chatenay, France, which I have just purchased in its entirety. 


SUTURE ALLL LULU LLL CCC MT MMT Ts 


POO US Eee (CHIRIE EN 


Living With Good Sculpture 
(Continued from page 23) 


position and order ‘Pittsburgh En- 
lightening the World, have been 
quick to see the possibilities of this 
new remunerative market. You can 
run downtown, any day, and purchase 
a Saint-Gaudens masterpiece reduced 
instrumentally. You can purchase a 
Dallin masterpiece reduced by Dal- 
lin’s own hands. There are shops 
where you cannot go wrong, as the 
dealer furnishes nothing but first-rate 


productions by first-rate men. Puz- | 
Answer: 


zle: To find those shops. 
Keep away from department-stores. 

Ot course, one may whip out one’s 
jackknife, scratch an ungodly god- 
dess, and discover what she is made 
of, though salesmen object, as a rule, 
and, with universal military ‘training 
so near that we .can-almost see the 
whites of its eyes, this is notga safe 
habit to form. Moreover, gne may 
get nicely fleeced even -ifffhe bronze 
turns out more than skigedeep, for 
a lot depends on the patina—that is 
to say, the acid complexion-wash al- 
ways bestowed upon indoor bronzes. 
That gives them their color; you 
might almost “say their texture. 
Straight from the foundry, a bronze 
has a harsh, raw glisten. It remains 
to tone that down. Weather will 
do it. Sufficient weather will con- 
tribute a green patina romantically 
suggestive of age. Indoors, however, 
a bronze owes half its charm to the 
artificially developed-surface, and de- 
partment-stores possess the secret of 
marketing ‘quite the vilest patinas 
known to unhappy science. 

Also of ‘marketing enamel-ware- 
looking marbles of the Powers school, 
not only mediocre in effect, but chill. 
Dallin jeers at all that. No wonder! 
The great technical advance modern 
sculpture has made is in the intelli- 
gent, sympathetic, interpretative 
treatment of surfaces. The Powers 
school know nothing of that. They 
give flesh, hair and draperies the 
same finish. The result is a staring 
surface with keen outlines and no 
atmosphere—exactly the result that 
seems atrociously out of place in- 
doors. No matter where you stand 
the icy image, it is out of key with 
the room. If you end by relegating 
it to the garden, it is out of key there. 


Light: 


A charming wax head 
of a child “Fifine” 
would fit in perfectly 
on a desk or table. It 
was executed by 
George Conlon 


But do marbles belong in gardens? 
Are they not too fragile to resist our 
American climate? Dallin wound up 
his chat with me by divulging a trick, 
and the mysterious air he had, as he 
divulged it, reminded me somewhat 
of Mr. Dooley’s disclosure, “Have 
ye heard the divilish inginooty 
young Harrigan impl'yed t break 
out iv jail? He wint over th’ wall.” 
With equal cunning, you are to box 
up the marhles in winter—that is, 
provided that they are worth the 
lumber. To make sure that they are, 
apply to a reputable art-dealer. 


Furniture and Its Architectural Background 
(Continued from page 35) 


is necessary if one is going to fur- 
nish successfully with a more or less 
miscellaneous collection of objects, 
which is a perfectly admissible thing 
to do and opens up a wide range of 
possibilities stimulating both ingenu- 
ity and good taste in adjusting the 
pieces to their setting. It is, of 
course, vitally necessary to know 
the dominant architectural modes, 
and if that knowledge can partake 
somewhat of an historical character, 
so much the better. It is likewise 
vitally necessary to know thoroughly 
the several period styles in furni- 
ture. Then it will be possible to 
adapt and combine understandingly, 
when one knows the nature of the 
units with which he is working, with 
some assurance of a successful out- 
come to his efforts. 


Tue Master EXAMPLES 


In dealing with both architecture 
and furniture, one must go back and 
study the best achievements of the 
old architects and cabinet makers 
for inspiration and then make adap- 
tations as needs require: It is fu- 
tile to study the newer work for 
ideas. Neither in the realm of 
architecture nor in the realm of fur- 


niture has any wholly new form 
been evolved independently of the 
old prototypes, that is to say, any 
new form that is really meritorious. 
Another reason for knowing thor- 
oughly the old work in the manifes- 
tations of its several strongly dis- 
tinctive styles is that it must needs 
be disastrous to the result to attempt 
combinations without knowing the 
nature of the elements being com- 
bined. And it is impossible to learn 
the nature of those component ele- 
ments from contemplating the fin- 
ished combination just at it would 
be utterly impossible for a person 
who did not know the nature and 
properties of either peaches or sugar 
to learn the properties and nature 
of one or the other hy examining 
the contents of a jar of peach jam. 
Keeping clearly in mind, then, the 
nature of an Adam architectural 
background or of a more austere 
background in whose composition 
Adam principles play a dominant 
part, and keeping also in mind the 
requirements for correspondence 
between the furniture and its back- 
ground in (1) point of contour and 
proportion, (2) in point of design 
(Continued on page 56) 
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N sleeping rooms, dressing rooms, bath rooms and entrance 

I halls, a Morgan Mirror Door gives you the convenience of 

a full length mirror, occupies no extra space and costs 
little if any more than an ordinary door. 


MIRROR DOORS 


may be had in a wide range of designs 


Suggestions for Beautifying the Present or Prospective Home 


We have just issued a new 32-page booklet, “Adding Dietinction ta the 
Hame.” It is copiously illustrated and shows what charming results can 
be attained at smalt expense by replacing ordinary doors with French, 
Mirror or Front Doors. A mine of suggestions for all who expect to 
huild or improve their present home. Sent free on request. 

“The Door Beautiful,” Our 50-page illustrated design book, ia intended 
especially for the prospective home-builder. Every page is replete with 
suggestiona on doors, interior trim, and interior decoration. If you are 
plese to huild be sure to get this booklet. There ia no charge to pros- 
pective builders. 

Look for the name Morgan on top rail 


Morgan Sash & Door Company, Pspt:A;?8 


Margan Company, 6 East 39th Street, Naw York Morgan Mitlwork Co., Gattimore 
Margan Campany, Oshkosh, Wis. á Morgen Sesh & Onar Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Exhibits of finished Morgan Model Doors in all principal cities 


Dept. A-29 


Remember please— 


to sdd OUTING to your list of magazines. It fs the outdoor 
authority. it hss been ao recognized for more than thirty-four 
years. 

Editorially it is as broad 2s the great outdoors. It 1s the 
Monthly voice of alf the sports that are so large 2 1 
national lite. 

Twelve months of OUTING to you means nearly 2000 pages of 
outdoor reading and expert advice and more than 1000 “‘crack- 
ing” outdoor illustrations 211 beautifully printed. 

A subscription to OUTING ia $3.00 2 year. When sdded or 
combined with other magazines the price $s $2.50. 

Your order for OUTING, by tho way, may be given to any 
rollable publisher, newsdesler, or magazine agent, or simply 
address OUTING—New York. 
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The Outside Charm of 
a Home 


Some home builders sacrifice the charm of 
an artistic exterior in order to have comfort 
within. It is usually a question of economy, 
But the notion is wrong. Build of concrete 
and finish it with Bay State Coating, for 
beauty, permanence and economy. The 
original 


rick & 


Bay State cee Coating 


weatherproofs and gives concrete or stucco 
a lasting artistic effect in white or tint. “Bay 
State” has been proved by architeets and 
home builders everywhere. It is for all kinds 
of buildings—for interiors, too. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 
Paint and Varnizh Makers Boston, Maes. 


On cement floors Bay State Aratex ia 
dustproof, waterproof and wearproof 


A Warmer Home in Winter 
A Cleaner Home in Summer 


Chamberlin Metal Weather 
Strip is an interlocking device 
that protects your home at thie 
most exposed points—the win- 
dows and doors. It prevents 
draughts, saves money in coal 
bills, excludes dust, smoke, soot 
and noise. 


Glance at the illustration. No 
crevice to let the cold air in or 
the warm air out. Chamberlin 
saves 20% to 40% in fuel cost. 
Moreover, Chamberlin assures 
an evenly heated home. 
Chamberlin Equipment is made, fn- 
stalled and guaranteed for ten years 
by the Chamberlin Metal Weather 
Strip Co. 

Write far a List of Your Neighbors 
who have their windows equipped 
with Chamberlin, 


Chamberlin is applied to windows, 
doors, casement windows, transoms 
and French windows, in new or old 
homes. 


Architects will always approve of Chamberlin 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Company 
Main Office: 117 Dinan Building, 
Detroit, Micb. 


h Offices in Piel 


Ask for 
Booklet 2. ft 
will interest 
you. It's free, 
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IN 


WEATHER STRIP 
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Residence of C. C. Bow. Canton. Ohio. 


Save Continued Roofing 
and Painting Expense 


UR Book of CREO-DIP T' Homes shows 

a selection of homes out of thousands that 

are to-day covered with “CREO-DIPT” 

Stained Shingles. Whether you build, or re- 

model, or put on a new roof and side walls, be 

sure you investigate the economical and artistic 
values of 
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CREO- Dip T 


STAINED SHINCLES 


17 Grades 
16-18-24-Inch 
30 Different Colors 


HEY come in bundles ready to lay without 
waste. 


We use only selected cedar shingles and pre- 
serve them in creosote and stain any color de- 
sired. No wedge shaped shingles—no waste. 
Best earth pigments—no aniline dyes. Save 
expense, time, and muss of staining on the job. 
Our special process preserves them against curl- 
ing up, rotting out or pulling off in wind and 
storm. 


Write today for colors on wood and 

Book of “CREO-DIPT” Homes. 

Names of architect and lumber dealer 
appreciated. 


Standard Stained Shingle Co. 
1012 Oliver St. No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


(Shipments Prompt) 


Branch Factory in Chicago for Western Trade 


Hamme 
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Furniture and Its Architectural Background 
(Continued from page 54) 


and proportion in decorative detail, 
and (3) in point of contrasting or 
analogous harmony of color, let us 
note several sorts of furniture, that 
may be appropriately used, other 
than the furniture of a type that 
was created for the surroundings. 


LINE AND COLOR 


To begin with, there are many in- 
teresting pieces of Louis Quatorze 
furniture that are quite as rectilinear 
as anything ever designed by Shera- 
ton in his most severe mood. The 
proportions are slender and refined 
so that the first point of correspond- 
ence eligibility is covered. Such a 
piece, for instance, might be an ar- 
moire or a tall falling front secre- 
tary. Although the decorative de- 
sign applied to the embellishment of 
the surface of such a piece of fur- 
niture would, in all likelihood, dif- 
fer widely from the representative 
Adam types, nevertheless, the pro- 
portion of the parts of the decora- 
tion to the extent of surface covered 
and the distribution of the motifs 
would sufficiently fill the require- 
ments of correspondence to produce 
an agreeable result. As to the require- 
ments on the score of color suita- 
bility, the harmonious blending of 
tones on a piece of cabinet work of 
this description would render it 
pleasant in almost any environment. 

One thing, however, should always 
be kept in mind in dealing with 
color in an Adam interior or in any 
room whose architecture is mani- 
festly of Adam inspiration, no mat- 
ter how much modified. Delicacy of 
contour and delicacy of pattern in 
decorative design are two -distin- 
guishing characteristics of the archi- 
tectural work of the Adam period, 
and these two qualities ill assort 
with strong, insistent, heavy, blatant 
patches of strong color. To the re- 
finement and delicacy of the decora- 
tive design of Adam architecture 
and Adam furniture “may, in great 
measure, be attributed the fashion 
for paler, less insistent colors than 
had previously been in use. It was 
not because Englishmen had lost 
their color sense or their love of 
color. It was merely because it was 
so obvious that strong, vigorous hues 
would have been incongruous with 
the extremely delicate patterns em- 
ployed. Not only would they have 
been incongruous, but the effect of 
the design would have been wholly 
blotted out. The light arabesques 
of Adam-designed fabrics, for ex- 
ample, would have been killed by an 
intense Empire green background. 
It was all a question of the relation 
between color and design in the same 
piece. Attenuated design required 
mild color.” 

Many another piece of Louis Qua- 
torze furniture besides such an ar- 
moire as has been mentioned might 
well find a suitable place in a room 
with an Adamesque architectural 
background. Even in closer corre- 
spondence with late Georgian archi- 
tectural principles would be some of 
the furniture produced in France 
during the reign of Louis Seize. A 
great deal of the Louis Seize furni- 
ture, indeed, shows points of close 
correspondence with late Georgian 
ideals in all the particulars of con- 
tour, decorative detail and color. 


ENTER THE CLAssic REVIVAL 


The period of the so-called Classic 
Revival in architecture followed the 
period that was dominated by the 
ideals and principles for whose prac- 
tical and tangible expression we 
must thank the Brothers Adam. 
The style was interpreted in Amer- 
ica by such men as Charles Bulfinch, 


Latrobe, McComb, Thomas Jeffer- 
son and others of comparable ability 
who gave us the dignified and im- 
pressive buildings erected in the last 
few years of the 18th Century and 
during the first two or three decades 
of the 19th. Classic motifs of deco- 
ration, as in the Adam style, were 
freely used, but there was this notice- 
able difference: As the period pro- 
gressed, the proportions of archi- 
tectural members in the Classic Re- 
vival style became more and more 
robust and the proportions of the 
decorative detail employed were 
made correspondingly heavier until 
all Adam attenuation had vanished. 

No better example of this could 
be adduced than a comparison be- 
tween the Adam and the Classic Re- 
vival treatments of the anthemion 
or honeysuckle motif. With the note 
of heaviness in architecture, it was 
not surprising that the design of the 
contemporary Empire furniture 
showed the same tendency to heavi- 
ness. With heavy proportions in 
furniture it was possible to use heav- 
ier colors, and consequently we find 
the strong Empire reds and greens 
for upholstery and hangings which 
served as a foil for elaborate gold 
embellishment. The only really 
graceful and slender furniture made 
during this period, the only furni- 
ture that perpetuated the old tradi- 
tion of refinement and grace, was de- 
signed by Duncan Phyfe, of New 
York, who has been styled the Amer- 
ican Sheraton, or by cabinet makers 
who took their cue from him. 


ITALIAN CORRESPONDENCE 


Looking farther afield, one might 
readily find not a few pieces of ltal- 
ian furniture of 18th Century make 
that would sufficiently comply with 
the required points of correspond- 
ence to render them acceptable ele- 
ments of a mixed composition with 
a late Georgian architectural back- 
ground. Of course, the more florid 
pieces would naturally be avoided, 
and it would also be consistent to 
show some leaning towards the less 
aggressively painted pieces. Even 
Spain, although we are apt to asso- 
ciate Spanish furniture with designs 
more or less baroque in character, 
can contribute pieces that would be 
suitable in a late Georgian interior. 
There are some exquisite 17th and 
18th Century field desks and cabinets 
in which there is either a minimum 
of baroque influence traceable or else 
none at all. These could be used 
with perfect propriety and would, in 
most respects, meet the necessary 
points of correspondence. 

While the late Georgian architec- 
tural backgrounds demanded some 
refinement of line and a general 
rectilinear quality in the furniture, 
Classic Revival backgrounds were 
much less exacting. Since much of 
the furniture was designed in imita- 
tion of Greek and Roman architec- 
tural fronts, or even after the lines 
of Egyptian buildings, it was massive 
and heavy. Curved lines, too, had 
been finding their way back into the 
contour of many pieces, and circu- 
lar objects such as girandoles were 
of frequent occurrence. Further- 
more, baroque scrolls as supports for 
consoles, pedestal tables and the 
like were gaining popularity. Through 
this composite element in architec- 
ture and the contemporary furniture 
especially germane to it an oppor- 
tunity is opened for using, with a 
Classic Revival background, the 
early 18th Century mahogany and 
walnut pieces or almost any of the 
18th Century Continental productions 
save, perhaps, the Louis Quinze and 
Louis Seize modes. 
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Only Three Steps in 
the NAICO Wall 


Quickly erecting the tile., 
Applying attractive stucco outside. 
Applying plaster inside. 


| Bes BUILDER! Note the speed and economy, 
and above all, the safety of construction with 


NATCO-HOLLOW/: TILIE 


Frank Chouteau Brown, the noted architect, says: “Stucco houses, 
with walls of Natco Hollow Tile, are the most permanent and sat- 


isfactory.” 


Natco construction is cheaper than 
brick or concrete, and, while more 
expensive than flimsy and danger- 
ous frame, the resulting economies 
in maintenance and insurance will 
in the course of a few years pay for 
this initial increased outlay. 


Natco should be used, not only 
for walls, but for floors and par- 
titions — throughout the house. 


Natco is cooler in summer and 
warmer in winter, saving coal bills, 
thanks to its blankets of dead air 
contained in the cells of the tile. It 
is vermin-proof, damp-proof, and, 
most important of all, absolutely 
fireproof. Think of Natco as a ser- 
vice, free to all architects, engineers, 
contractors, and to you. 


Send ten cents for the interesting 32-page 
book, “Fireproof Houses.” It will show 
you how other discriminating people have 
erected beautiful houses with Nalco—for 
comfort, economy and safety. For your 
Protection, look for the imprinted trade 
mark “Natco” on every tile. 


NATIONAL FIRE · PRGDFING: COMPANY 
288 Federal Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Natco Residence 
at Plainfield, N.J. 
Architects 
Marsh & Gette 
New York 


MYERS CENTURY 


MYERS PUMPS 


A 

COME INAMEN FOR EVERY PURPOSE 

HAND AND 3 i 
POWER Do you depend on a private well or cistern 
PUMP for your water supply? If so, MYERS 
FURNISHED PUMPS merit your consideration. A com- 
WITH OR plete line of Water Lifters—including Easy 
WITHOUT Operating Cog Gear Hand and Windmill, 
AIR Well and Cistern Pumps, Power Pumps and 
COMPRESSOR Working Heads for gasoline engine or elec- 


tric motor operation, Hand and Power Hy- 
dro-Pneumatic Pumps for private water 
systems,—that has 40 years’ pump building 
experience behind it with a distributing 


agency of over 30,000 dealers. 

Write us about your Water Supply for the Home, 
Farm or Rauch. Our Service Department is yours 
to command for information. Attractive booklets 
gladly mailed. 


F. E. MYERS & BRO., i8utino, onto 


ASHLAND PUMP AND HAY TOOL WORKS 


SUCTION Emuta IN ES. 


OTHER MYERS LINES 
HAY TOOLS 
DOOR HANGERS, ETC. 


“Don’t Even Think of 
Building Without This Book 


“My dear, it makes every vexatious problem of homebuilding 
as plain as day—from the selection of a building site to the 


choice of a roof material. 


“It’s full of photographs and delightful floor plans that fairly 
make your mouth water. It's complete and surprisingly 
readable. 

“In connection with wall construction it describes 


no- urn 


TRADE MARK 
Expanded Metal Lath 


a plaster base for interior ceilings and walts thal prevents cracking and 
gives you walls of perfect smoothness. 
“Then, too, KNO-BURN Metal Lath 5 does away with those 
horrid looking dark streaks you've seen in the ceilings of so many 
houses. A 2 
“Did we use it ?—of course! 

“That’s why we were able to paper with perfect confidence as soon as 
our walls were plastered, instead of waiting a year for the house to 
‘settle.’ 

“How can you get it ? 

„Just send Ide to caver cost af 

mailing and ask for Booklet 379’ 


NORTH WESTERN EXPANDED METAL Co. 
937 Otd Colony Building 
Chicago, III. 


‘Plant for Immediate Effect 


ot fòr Future Generations =a === 


START with the largest stock 
that can be secured! It takes 
over twenty years to grow many 
of the Trees and Shrubs we offer 


We do the long waiting—thus 
enabling you to secure trees and 
shrubs that give immediate results. 
Price List Now Ready 


Wm Werner Harper 2 Box H 
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Closets are secure 
against the curiosity 
of children, as well as 
the prying of intrud- 
ers and porch climb- 
ers when you apply 


Cylinder 
Night Latches 


The Yale Cylinder Night 
Latch makes every closet door 
in your house an impassible bar- 
rier to any intruder. 

Either by itself or as a sup- 
plenient to a doubtful lock al- 
ready on any door, it offers 
certain protection and insurance 
against intrusion. It cannot be 
tampered with nor manipulated 
nor picked—its opening is a 
secret that can be solved only 
by its own individual key. 


Protect your closets as well as your 
outside doors with Yale Cylinder Night 
Latches. Your hardware dealer has 
them. 


This is Yale Cylinder 
Night Latch No. 44. It 
is an automatic deadlock 
and a convenient spring 
latch. Nothing will open 
it but its own key. 


Look for the name Yale on Door Closers, Padlocks, 
Night Latches, House Hardware and Chain Hoists. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 9 East 40th Street, New York City 


The Yale Door 
Closer controls 
and closes your 
doors Always 
and Quietly. 
It brings better 
health and great- 
er comfort. A 
necessity in re- 
fined homes 


Yale “Stand- 
ard” Padlock— 
a Yale leader. 
The ideal watch- 
man. It never 
| leaves its job; 
never lets go until 
it is opened willi 
ite own key. Ask 
for serias No. 800 
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The Kitchen as a Pleasant Place 
(Continued from poge 33) 


ful if there is anything better for the 
kitchen wall than the right mixture 
of pure white lead and linseed oil, 
tinted by the pigment needed to pro- 
duce the desired tone. 


Tue Duranitity or TILING 


For resistance to dirt, for orna- 
mental applications, for durability 
and everything else claimed for tiling 
on the floor, tile has equal claims for 
admission to the wall, either for 
wainscoting only, or for the entire 
surface all the way to the ceiling. 


When on the wall it costs about ten 
cents a square foot, and the glazed 
variety is invariably used. If used 
for wainscoting only, the proper 
height of the tiling is 51%’, above 
which limit there is little likelihood 
of spattering from sink, stove or 
table. In some cases the tiling has 
not only been extended to the ceiling, 
but has even been used for the ccil- 
ing itself; but to most of us this will 
seem like an unnecessary expense, 
for a well painted ceiling would seem 
to answer all purposes. 


The Latest and Smartest Dog of Fashion 
(Continued from page 42) 


small enough to go to earth might 
bolt a fox, still he could not reason- 
ably be expected to drive a cornered 
badger into the open. Underground, 
the badger, when hard pressed, will 
dig away for dear life, stopping now 
and then to drive off the dog, but 
working with the object of evading 
the men who are digging him out of 
his den. The Captain determined, 
therefore, to breed a terricr as small 
as would be consistent with the cour- 
age and strength necessary to keep 


the badger from digging away. Small 
size and great activity would be an 
advantage in holding this quarry at 
bay. It would, moreover, require the 
highest courage and an obstinate 
spirit to kcep the hadger busy until 
the men could dig him out. It is casy 
to imagine that a short legged dog, 
sound and quick, armed with a long, 
punishing jaw of strong teeth and 
protected by a thick, wiry coat would 
do this work best. That the Sealy- 
ham succceded is no surprise. 


Making the Farming Business Pay 
(Continued from page 43) 


watch during a single storm the de- 
stroying of a tenth of the soil within 
a radius of fifty yards from where 
you stand, or you may trace the de- 
struction of acres in a rolling field. 
Under ordinary conditions the danger 
of erosion is very mucli greater on 
hillsides than on gently rolling or 
level land. When the slope is dou- 
bled the rate of flow of water be- 
comes four times as great as bcfore, 
while the amount of soil carried away 
may be eight times as much. 

“The cumulative tendency of ero- 
sion may be stopped by proper crop 
rotation. A good stand of clover 
will not only enrich the ground but 


check the run-off of surface water 
and increase the absorptive power of 
the soil after it is plowed under. 
While crop rotation has long been 
recognized as an effective way of 
counteracting the exhaustion of plant 
foods, its importance in the preven- 
tion of erosion is as yet too little 
appreciated.” 

We decided some better way must 
be found to keep the land we have, 
and, at the same time give proper 
cultivation to the young trees. At- 
tention was next given to cover-crops 
and intercrops; the results of our ex- 
periments will be told next month. 

(To be concluded) 


What a Hotbed Will Do 
(Continued from page 25) 


hotbed you will have enough in a in the enclosed space, the sash pot 
à year to fill three times that space. on and the bed allowed to heat. At 
<| To have the long-stemmed large first the temperature will be too high 
*wiolets, the plants should be set 1“ to plant the seeds, but in three days’ 
apart each way and given hill culture, time it will be safe to put them in. 
the runners being transplanted into The cost of a hotbed this size will 
a a new bed after the blossoming time be about $6. Lumber for the frame 
“has passed. will coats id about 31970 and a man 
can make the entire hotbed, exclusive 
Tue Best Location of the sash, in Jess than half a day. 
The hotbed should be placed in a The sash is the most expensive item. 
well-drained spot facing the south They can be bought glazed and paint- 
and convenient to the house. It is ed for about $2 each. There are 
neither expensive, difficult to make, dealers in such supplies, however, 
nor hard to manage, though, like who sell the unglazed, unpainted sash 
everything else worth while, some for 80 cents each, the glass in boxes 
trouble is necessary to insure suc- of 150 panes, enough for three sashes, 
cess. To make one 6’ x G, which is for $1.50. It is cheaper to buy these, 
the usual size, a pit should be dug 8’ if you don't object to fitting in the 
or 9 square and 2’ or 2½ deep. A glass and painting the frame your- 
frame 6 x 6’ made of 2” plank, is self. To pay a man to do it brings 
placed in the center of the pit, the the expense up to almost the cost of 
back of the frame made to stand 18” the ordinary completed sash. 
above the surface of the ground, the 
front 6” lower, which gives the right 
slant for water to run off and permits The time to plant a hotbed varies 
sunshine to reach all parts of the bed. according to climate and the season. 
The pit is then filled in to the surface In the latitude of New Jersey the 
of the ground with stable manure last half of Fehruary or the first part 
containing a great deal of straw or of March would be the best time. 
litter. The manure should he well, Success with a hotbed means that 
packed down by tramping, the litter it must be given systematic care. On 
making it springy as it is trodden warm days it must he aired for a few 
upon. The dug space around the hot- hours, by raising the sash 1” or so 
bed is also filled in with manure on the side away from the wind, 
rather than dirt. Good, rich garden covering it again at least one hour 
soil is then spread over the manure before the sun Jeaves it. 
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Residence of W J. Palmer, Buffalo, N. V. V. C. Orr. Architect 


The Terra Cotta TILE ROOF 


on this handsome residence is of Terra Cotta Tiles known as the Imperial 
Spanish pattern, detail more clearly shown in border of this advertisement. 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


Our illustrated booklet “The Roof Beautiful, printed in 
many beautiful homes with 


colors, contains views of 
roofs of Terra Cotta Tiles, and is sent free upon request. 


LUDOWICI-CELADON CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


Manufacturers of 
Terra Cotta Roofing Tiles 


1107-1117 Monroe Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A to modern bathroom 
Mi equipment is the vitreous 
china lavatory with vitreous 
4 china wall brackets. A high | 
D grade Mott fixture of excep- 
detail jn Mows new tional beauty. Eliminates the 
Book” whi usual pedestal — simplifies 
bathroom cleaning. | 


which illustrates 
latest examples of 
fae a eo SH 
| laundry, and shows 22 | 
j model bathrooms, with Another new Mott fixture is the | 

needle and rain shower in combina- | 

tion with. Mott’s light-weight por- | 

celain bath. When not in use the 
needle shower arms fold back 
against the wall. 


full descriptions and 
prices. Mailed for 4c 
postage. 

ME JL. MOTT IRON WORKS 
Fifth Avenue and 17th Street New York 
1828—Eighty-cight Years of Supre macy—1976 


Any plumber can give 
you an estimate on Mott’s 
Seattle Portland, Ore. 


plumbing fixtures installed 
complete, 


+Boston San Francisco 


Pittshurgh Cleveland 1 Washington, D. C. tSt. Louis 
Chicago Detroit | Columbia, S. C. Montreal, Can. 
| Minneapolis Des Moines New Orleans San Antonio 
Atlanta Toledo Denver Dallas, Texas 
Philadelphia 


{Showrooms equipped with model bathrooms 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS THAT ARE DISTINCTIVE 


Send far Beautifully Illustrated Catalague 


W HIP-O-WILL-O FURNITURE CO., 22 KANTON. EP AE 


Once and for all 
protect your home 


Fire feeds on inflammahle roofs. It 
takes but a neighborhood blaze and a 
high wind, or perhaps hut flying sparks 
from your own chimney, to kindle a dan- 
gerous roof-fire—to wipe out your home, 
with all its cherished associations, its 
treasures no money ean ever replace. 


JOHNS~MANVILLE 
ASBESTOS SHINGLES 


cannot burn—the roofs they guard defy 
communicated fire. Nor will these 
shingles curl or rot. In addition to pro- 
tection against fire and the elements, 
J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles afford 
an artistic and durable roofing requiring 
no staining, the lowest possible main- 
tenance cost and no specialized skill for 
laying. Any carpenter can apply them 
and they are not expensive. 


They are supplied in a variety of shapes, 
in several sizes and in two thieknesses 
with rough or smooth edges. 


Johns-Manville Translte Asbestoa 
Shingles are examined, approved and 
labeled by the Underwritere Labora- 
tories, Inc., under the direction of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


Write the nearest J-M Branch 
for our shingle booklet—it’s free. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 296 Madison Ave., Naw York City 


Akron Cincinnati El Paro Laulsville Philadelphia 
Albany Cleveland Great Falls Memphis Plushurgh 
Atlanta Columbus Havena Milwaukee Portlan Syracuse 
Baltimore Dalles Minneapolis Rochester Toledo 
Birmingham Dayton Newark St. Louta Tulsa 
Boston Denver New Orleans Et. Paul Washington 
Buffalo Detroit Kansas Clty New York Sacramento Wilkesbarre 
Chicago Duluth Los Angeles Omaha Salt Lake Clty Youngstown 


THE CANADIAN II. W. JONINS-MANVILLE CO.. LIMITED 
Montreal Winnipeg 


Ran Diego 
San Franclaen 
8eattio 


Houghton 
Houston 
Indianapolis 


Toronto Vaneonrer 


Look At Columns 


Before you build your home take half an hour to 
look over other houses, where wood columns have 
been used. 


You can prevent the unsightly splitting, checking, 
rotting and warping by using 


UNION METAL COLUMNS 


“4 The Ones That Last A Lifetime” 


Moisture cannot rot them—the sun’s heat cannot warp or 
split them. The shafts are open hearth steel, protected 
by a special galvanizing and a coat of metalastie paint. 


Write for Column Book 46 showing ten beautiful designs 
and many installations. 


The Union Metal Mfg. Co. 


Canton, Ohio 


TONUS 


What of Your Trees’ Health ? 
(Continucd from page 31) 


GARDEN 


across others and rubbed 
them, should be removed 
entirely; cut back just as 
close as possible, whicli 
will usually necessitate a 
slanting cut parallel with 
the parent branch or limb. 
Any growth which threat- 
ens the symmetry of the 
tree by outstripping its 
neighbors may be short- 
ened back, unless it is a 
tree of such character that 
picturesque, uneven shape 
is desired. All cuts should 
be made clean with a sharp 
knife or shears, and if the 
branches are any size, 1” or 
more in diameter, paint 
them over with coal-tar. 

Another cause of failure 
in tree planting is the poor 
selection of varieties for 
the conditions present. Ex- 
posure, drainage, soil, cli- 
mate, etc, should all be 
considered before you send 
your check to the nursery- 
man. Where you are in 
doubt, write him for all 
the information you can. 
One thing which practical- 
ly all trees must have, 
however, is fairly good 
drainage ; look out for that. 

Especially where a new 


FINE 


FURNITURE 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


THE “RIGHT” GIFT AT THE 
“RIGHT” PRICE 


“Back of the gift stands the giver” 


The things we send to our friends at Christ- 
mas time, like the homes in which we live, are 
expressions of our own selves whether we will or 
no, and the furniture gift which is built Flint & 
Horner Quality” is worthy of your card enclosed. 

In our Special Holiday Exhibit of Furniture, 
Rugs and Draperies, will be found exactly the 

right remembrance for each individual friend, 
and at the price you had planned to pay. 


ORIENTAL AND DOMESTIC RUGS AND 
DRAPERIES 


Courtesy American Forestry Co. 
Its right side was nearly paralyzed by 


decay, but a careful operation with 


honse is being built, there 


cement instead of stitches saved it 


FLINT & HORNER CO., Nc. 


20-26 WEST 36th STREET 
NEW YORK 


Bird House 


A GIFT THAT BRINGS 
HAPPINESS for a LIFETIME 


There is no gift in the world that will 
give more happiness than a Dodson Bird 
House or Feeding Device. Every year 
birds will bring to your friend the mem- 
ory of your loving thoughtfulness. 


Dodson Bird Houses and Feeding Devices 
win the birds. There is a difference between 
them and the commercial bird houses. I have 
spent twenty-two years of loving study of how 
to attract the song birds around my home. If 
you love birds set out feeding devices aud 
shelters for them now. You will save the lives 
of many birds. 


Dodson Sparrow Trap—now catching spar- 
rows in every state. Wonderful success. No 
other trap like this. Automatic drop trap aud 
douhle funnel trap combined. Strong—elec- 
trically welded wire. Price $6.00 f. o. b. 
Kankakee, IIl. 0 


Nature Neighbors—the best set of books 
about birds. Beautiful color plates; arlicles 
by leading authorities. No bird lover should 
be without these splendid books. 

FREE The illustrated Dodson Book, telling how to 

win native birds to your gardena; a descrip- 
tiva folder about Natura Neighbora illuatrated by birde 
in natural colors—s pictura worthy of framing. Write 
to The Man the Birds Lova.” 


Dodson Cot- 
taga Martin 
Mouse. 28 
. 0 o m. 
812.00. With 
Copper 
$15.00 
a 


0. b. n- 
kakee, III. 


Weather - vane 
Feeding Table. 
completa 
with 8 faat 


f 
$7.50 f. o. b. 
Kankakee, III. 


Dadson 
Feeding 
= Car. 
Can be 
stocked 
in all kinds 
of weather. 
Complata, 
ready to put 
. With all copper roof, 
f.o.b. Kankakee, III. 


ing, $5.00 
. „ 
731 South Herrison Ave. 
Joseph H. Dodson NAK TE. . 
Mr. Dodson is a director of the American Audubon 
Assoclatian. 


A Home For Your Car 


HERE are many things to be considered. Should it harmonize 
with the house and grounds—or be apart by itself? How 
should it be heated? What makes the best sort of floor? What 
devices are made for automatically opening and shutting doors, 


for storing tools? 
A well-equipped garage is a delight. 


i c We can help you make it practical. 
lf you do not see advertiaed in this number just what you want, write us. 
State approximate price you wish to pay, whether it is to be portable or 


permanent, what make your car is, and all other easential details. Then 
we will see that information eapecially pleasing and helpful is aent you 
promptly. Address 


Information Service, House & Garden 440—4th Ave., New York City 


are often trees already on 
the ground, many of which 
are generally cut down in the course 
of events. In many instances trees 
are thus lost which it would take 
years to replace, and which with a 
little trouble could have been saved. 


Savinc Nature’s PLANTINGS 


In the first place, where trees have 
been allowed to grow up as they 
pleased in a wild condition they 
should be cleaned out, keeping only 
the few that give promise, and cut- 
ting all the others, as well as the 
brush, clean to the ground. Then 
those remaining should be pruned up 
clean to healthy, live branches. It 
will generally be necessary to go 
through a second time, to remove the 
least desirable and give room to the 
others to develop as they should. 

It is often necessary to “grade,” 
and trees, which happen to be in the 
way are either sacrificed, injured, or 
killed outright by having the earth 
filled in about their trunks. There 
is a simple way of saving the trees 
under such circumstances. A “well” 
of brick or stone, sufficiently large to 
allow for future growth and still have 
a foot or two of radius to spare 
around the circumference of the 
trunk, is built up to the grade level, 
the top sloping in the same direction. 
The sides of the well at the bottom 
should not be cemented, so that any 
surplus of water which might collect 
in it may have a ready escape into 
the surrounding soil. 


Tue TREATMENT oF INJURIES 


The whole life of a tree is cen- 
tered in the two layers of bark—the 
outer or protecting coat, and the in- 
ner, living tissue. The “wood” is 
nothing more than layer upon layer 
of dead material which, like the 
skeletons of the coral insects, form 
the structure which we know and use. 
In these respects trees differ from 
other plants like flowers and vege- 
tables; and this accounts for the fact 
that a grand old tree, still apparently 
in the full flush of health and glory, 
may be found, when it finally crashes 
down, to be nothing but a hollow 
shell. Thus, too, when some ignorant 
person girdles it for a strip of its 
beautiful white bark, the lusty young 


birch dies even though its wood may 
not have been touched. 

Horses, deer and some other large 
animals, besides a number of the 
rodents, often work serious injury 
by eating and gnawing the bark. 
Where trouble of this sort is ex- 
pected, it may be prevented by wire 
or iron guards; by seeing to it that 
no accumulation of grass or litter is 
allowed to surround the base of the 
trunks, where the smaller intruders 
can work unmolested and unsus- 
pected; and by heaping earth up 
around the trunks in late fall to the 
height of l’ or so. 


TREE OPERATIONS 


Often, however, the damage is done 
without our having had any reason 
to anticipate it. In this case, with a 
stout, sharp knife cut the injured 
edges of the wound back to live, firm 
bark which has not “started” from 
the wood beneath it, and cut out any 
wood which may have been splintered 
or bruised. hen paint over the 
whole with coal-tar. The reason for 
so carefully cutting out any loose bark 
is that, beneath it in the moisture, 
shade and partial decay, germs of all 
kinds find ideal conditions for de- 
velopment. And by that same token, 
never let any well meaning but ig- 
norant friend persuade you to put 
a bandage over a tree wound. 

In nine cases out of ten rot holes 
are the result of formerly neglected 
Prunings where, had the cut been 
coal-tarred over at the time, no rot 
germs or fungus spores could ever 
have found entrance. Broken limbs, 
woodpecker holes and neglected bark 
injuries are other sources. The treat- 
ment is much the same as that de- 
scribed above. Scrape and cut out in 
all directions right down to clean, 
hard, firm wood and bark. If the 
resultant cavity is large, it may be 
filled with cement (one part cement 
to two or three of sand) or even 
with concrete faced with cement. 
But paint over the wood first with 
coal-tar, and then tar over the sur- 
face to prevent the possibility of 
weather cracking. Fill out with the 
cement only as far as the level of the 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Moon’s Shrubbery Will Hide the Ugly 
Garage Your Neighbor Built 


If judiciously chosen and arranged, Moons’ Trees 
and Shrubs will hide unsightly views of any kind. 
Now is the time to plant. Send for catalog and 
learn about Moons’ Nurseries, where Trees and 
Shrubs are grown and shipped with a care that 
minimizes transplanting losses and makes vigor- 
ous, thrifty, lawn plantings possible. 


THE WILLIAM H. MOON COMPANY 


Makefield Place 
MORRISVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphla Office 
21 S. 12th Street 


The Moon Nursery Corporation 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Do you realize how many 


CRANE 
VALVES «x FITTINGS 


Are used in homes, hotels, clubs, 
offices, factories, etc., in piping for 
heating, plumbing, gas, ventilating, 
refrigerating and vacuum cleaning 
systems ? 


We make more than 
16,000 articles for 


these purposes. 


FOUNDED BY R. T., CRANE, 1866 


CRANE CO. 


836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 


Branches in 
51 leading cities. 


A REAL SUN ROOM 


Turn your big, spacious verandah into a cosy, warm 
and comfortable sun parlor. You can do it with 


CRITTALL 
METAL CASEMENT WINDOWS 


They are weathertight, waterproof and will open and 
clase casily at all times. 


Many types to choose from suitable for all types of 
architecture for homes, office and banking buildings and 


factory offices, etc. CRITTALL 


PATENTED 


= 


N 


Let us give you an estimate for 
your home. Write Dept. G. 


CRITTALL CASEMENT WINDOW COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF SOLID STEEL AND BRONZE WINDOWS 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Make Your Home a “Permutized” Home 


To “Permutize” your home is to give yourself and your 
family that fine touch of luxury and health which comes 
only with water of “zerohardness”—water freed from 
every trace of the alkalis which make it hard. 


Tul 
TRADE MARK 
1 EY 


The Water Softening Filter 
To Zero Hardness 


will give you an unfailing supply of “zerowater””—water of rain-like 
softness. It will give you water with all harshness, all skin-irritants, 
removed. It will bring new efficiency to your laundry work—new com- 
fort to your bath and toilet—new food values to your kitchen. 


Send for the booklet “Velvet Water, Velvet Skin” 


The Permutit Company 


30 East 42d Street NEW YORK 


Residence of Mr.Grant B. Schley, Far Hills, N J.— Permutit Equipped 
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EMMAA nananman Wh at of You r Tree 3’ H e alth ? 


The Winter Fashions- 


NUMBE 


(Continued from page 60) 


wood, not of the bark, for the latter foliage and thrive on the juices which 
will do quite wonderful things in the they absorb; and the “horers” attack 
way of closing in over the wound. A the wood itself. 
sort of skin-grafting can be per- The first class includes the cater- 
formed by laying live young shoots of pillars, such as the tent caterpillar, 
wood over the wound, parallel to browntail, tussock and gypsy moth 
each other, and grafting them into larve, and other pests such as the 
the bark at each end; but this is work elm beetle and rosebug. They are 
for the tree doctor who thoroughly fought with internal poisons such as 
knows his profession. arsenate of lead and Paris green. 
Splits in the trunk or limbs are Spraying is the proper method, and 
caused by wind or ice storms, light- as a full grown tree requires the use 
ning, old age and, in the case of of quite an extensive outfit to cover 
fruit trees, by overbearing. The fall- it thoroughly, the best plan for the 
ing piece of trunk or limb should be owner of but a few trees is to hire 
propped up at once and tied tempora- a competent professional sprayer to 
rily with rope or wire—with bags or do the work for him. All caterpillar 
cloth forming a pad underneath— nests should be cut out clean and 
and if necessary be top-pruned to burned at once, after saturating them 
meee oy weight. The ya with kerosene. 
method of putting an iron ring aroun 
each limb and fastening these to- SUCKERS AND Borers 
gether with an iron rod is objection- | The sucking insects include the San 
able because it is quite certain to in- José, oyster and other scales, and 
jure the bark, and also to be too plant lice, such asthe birch louse and 
small for future growth. Putting a similar aphides. As poison cannot 
straight iron rod through both pieces, be injected into the juices of the 
with a nut on each end, allows the tree, these pests must be fought with 
limb to sway, thus working the holes contact sprays which kill them by 
larger, weakening the support given, corrosion or suffocation, filling up 
and causing more or less injury to the pores through which they breathe. 
the outer surface of the bark. The Lime-sulphur wash, miscible oils, 
proper way is to provide a short iron kerosene and soap emulsions, besides 
bolt for each limb, of such size and special market preparations, are used 
length that it can he driven tight into for this purpose. Winter is the best 
the hole bored through the limb for time to spray for the worst of these 
it, and put on a large washer and nut, enemies, the San José scale, as 
countersunk to the level of the wood stronger solutions can then be used. 
and tarred over so that the bark will The borers work in the wood of 
have a chance to grow over and the tree, and are dangerous not so 
hide the bolt head. These two short much for what they do themselves 
pieces are connected by a shorter one, as for the opening they give to rot 
re id h Her iby Ae before being inserted. Any black- and disease germs. They include the 
onsider, then, that by the simple act = smith can make the irons and thread maple borer, the pine tree borer, and 
of mailing the coupon below, and at = the short ends in accordance with the larvæ of the leopard moth. They 
your convenience forwarding $2 (a the measurements you give him. can be located, usually, by the tiny 
tiny fraction of your loss on a single Protection FROM INSECTS pite 1 5 fine ae dusi Se 
ill-chosen hat or gown), not only may The insects which attack trees may the excrudescence of gummy, sticky 
you have before you, at this important be classified under three heads, dis- matter covering the entrance hole. 
season, Vogue's great special Fashion tinguished by their methods of feed- The pine tree borer attacks the top 
Numbers, but all through the Winter ing. The “chewers” live on the foli- shoot, which quickly turns brown and 
And the coming Spring the numbers age which, when they are allowed to dies; the top. should be cut off and 


not ready—presenis the Winter mode at its height. In 
the late autumn, style experiment becomes style certainty. 
Furs, hats, costumes take on definite lines. You must 
know—now—what Fashion finally stamps with her favor. 


The Winter Fashions Number of Vogue pictures and de- 
scribes fully everything that bears the cachet of smartness 
for Autumn and Winter. In the next 
month you will spend hundreds of 
dollars for your winter furs, wraps, 
frocks and accessories. Any reader 
of Vogue will tell you that: 


$2 Invested in Vogue 


A tiny fraction of your loss on 
a single ill-chosen hat or gown 


Will Save You $200 


The gown you buy and never wear is 
the really expensive gown. Gloves, 
boots, hats, that miss being exactly 
what you want are the ones that cost 
more than you can afford. 


* develop in numbers, they devour burned to prevent his escape. The 
SPECIAL OFFER that follow them. ravenously; the ers fasten others can be suffocated with carbon 
NE eee themselves to trunk, limbs, fruit or bisulphide injected with a syringe. 
ready. tyoumeilthecoupon Here Are Your 12 Numbers: 
and cados pe pow: we will Wiater e Number ' Nov. 1 
i 9 owin ein its Wint mination— ; 
jonsNomber and send yoa charming model smart coutariers evolve for Stucco Effects With Metal Lath 
IZ additional numbers, mak- eir private clientele, ö 
ing in all l3 iesues of Vogue. vonſty Number Nov. 15  Spriog Millisery Feb. 15 (Continued from page 30) 
(OR) If it ie more convenient Those graceful little Hats, bonnets and 
for you to open a charge ac- tonches that make 5 fortes from the famous Whatever the finish, it will be of quently employed frame construction. 
count wih uengan ug the E theca ae short duration unless the materials And here a comparison must be 
We will start yonr subscrip- how to use them. Srei 1 885 a Merl and workmanship are of the best, made between metal lath and hollow 
6 Christmas Gilis bes. 1 588 Spila Summer as many a stucco wall, ae which 515 as a backing for stucco. From 
send you ll additional num- Vogue's solution of the wardrobe, the surface coating has fallen away, the standpoint of resistance to fire, 
bera, making in all 12 num- Çhrietmaa gift problem. p bears eloquent witness. There are it cannot be denied that the advantage 
bera of Vogue. Anew idea. Spring Opesiags Mar. 13 few classes of building work where is in favor of the latter, provided it 
Holiday Namber Dec. 15 The Spring exhibitiona the honesty and competency of the is used as the material of a solid 
s Moreigilta and practical 1 55 „5 workmen are more important. wall, and not as a veneer applied to 
. taining. 7 The use of wood lath for exterior frame, construction. A wall of hol- 
4 5 os Listerie Nember 12851 1 8 stucco is by no means advisable. Not low tile or brick is undoubtedly a 
A ~“ Fine kaan e rovne n hiana E only wilt the lath decay, but its alter- more permanent construction than 
5 2 zy = and for the honse- cessories. nate swelling and contraction, due to one of wood, particularly at the 
e, e o Smari Fashisne'lor rain soaking through the stucco, will present time, when framing timber 
OS 0% “ON Motor acd Southera Jae. 15 Limited iscomes Apr. 15 cause the latter to crack and fall off. is far from attaining the quality of 
R Eas GN New fashiona in motor First aid to the fashion- In fact, the quality of wood lath now former days. 
L y . . e r notion on the market is so inferior, and its So far, however, as cost is con- 
*. AE, Pas F 9005 he, ‘a ý saving in cost over metal lath is so cerned, the advantage is decidedly 
„ RAER 6% 990 Spriog Feehines Feb, 1 ES Onom 1 slight, that even for interior plaster- in favor of lath. A frame wall, with 
„ es G85. * Eerlien authentic: Bees ee lies . ing it presents little advantage for any metal lath and cement stucco, costs 
yf e , * of Spring styles fully ures and palaces.” Newa but the cheapest grade of work. approximately from one-third to one- 
4 ä for the bride. From a standpoint of fire risk, fourth less than an 8“ hollow tile 
G 3 D AO * 5 also, the use of metal lath is a great wall, with the same finish. Taking 
„ Sy% osy % * Don't Send Money step in advance. Obviously, the less into consideration the other parts of 
as 5 KA KAOSA N Don't bother te enelose a check, or even to wood one uses the less the risk from the structure, however, the difference 
. „ n D a 8. write a letter. Ee coupon opposite will do = fire, particularly when the wood is is less, the saving being generally 
>» = “tae! om 855 * ide een ane troke 2 in small sticks with rough surfaces from six to eight per cent. of the total 
„ . OPKA ‘problem. By mailing the conpon 5 = that can catch every spark, and in cost of the building, varying accord- 
ae 72 Ces e months, assured valu. = places concealed from view. The ex- ing to the locality and the condition 
z Ee ee ff emai olf tea? and insured S tent of losses from fire in America, of the market. As compared with 
Q 4% N š = as compared with European countries, shingle, stucco on metal lath is only 
A 0 ve = is undoubtedly due, in large measure, slightly more expensive, and far more 
5 ROS * = to our use of wood lath and furring, permanent than the other can ever 
ie 
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(One subscription must be new) 


Irs the big magazine bargain of the year 
and here’s H 


You get $7.00 worth of magazines for $5.00. 

You get both publications for $1.00 more than the price 
of one. 

In THE CENTURY you will get 
Herbert Adams Gibbons “Reconstruction ot 
Europe”; 

Gertrude Hall’s novel “Aurora, the Magnificent”; 
All the year’s best stories and articles; 

1980 pages of Interesting, entertainIng reading 
matter. 

ST. NICHOLAS will make that youngster happy. 
It will entertain him, and at the same time Kelp 
round hie character out right—that’s the big idea 
behind ST. NICHOLAS. 

There will be 1152 pages of the klnd of reading 
that a youngster enjoys. 

In all, you will get two magazinea for the next 12 
monthe that will be a source of constant entertaln- 
ment to you and every member of your family. 


ORDER AT ONCE BEFORE THE OFFER EXPIRES 


This Special Offer to the readers of “House & Garden” is time-limited. Take edvantage of it 
immedistely. II your checkbook ia not handy, and if it is inconvenient right now to get a mone: 


=uuseanannenunaennee eden UAIS TUUA IESINNE EINEAN ASENA teesaseg ets tessa CREAN AUN ANEAN een nected 
.00 E 

They cost only $52% now 
FECENTURY b 

St. Nicholas E 
The favorite 1 1155 U = 
magazine for literary = 
boys and girls | magazine Š 


+ i 
yi ÜAKLAND 


we 


4 
3 


AE STOCKTON nial 
. QUALITY COUNTS 


order, mail the order anyway—without a remittance—and we will send you a bill the first of nest mon 
In the design, the finish, the dependable mechanism and the artistic effect of Corbin 
hardware. It marks the owner as a person of good taste and refinement, and Indicates 


26th St. and F h ` 
THE CENTURY CO. 26h St and Fourth Ave he dependable mechani 
= the thoroughnesa in attention to detail that distinguishes a well built structure. Send 


Ei nin Tm nm = for hints to home builders. 
P. & F. CORBIN 


The American Hardware Corporation Successor 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN, 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


Digging 


e 


A COUNTRY CHRONICLE 


By Grant Showerman 


OMETHING unique and fine in American fiction. 
Does for America what Tchekhov and some of YOU’LL BUILD IN THE SPRING! 


the other great Russians have done for Russia. ‘ è 
Presents a re-lived boyhood in a typical Middle The Craftsman Magazine will help you 


Western farming neighborhood during its heroic plan—Construct—Fquip—Derelop. CRAFTSMAN featuree spell Sold Comfort, CRAFTS- 
pioneer period—its tragedy, comedy, and romance; and MAN thought Iiluminsted the work of those who pioneered in America's maler Lites 
all with the very feel and in the very words with which CRAFTSMAN followers find real satisfaction in Iome Ownership for thelr homes sre the 
the facts of the stream of life register themselves on Ti d Arieta will asais you in the selection of s plan which may be secured st 
the mind of a boy of ten. Se or aa R designs ranging from bungalow to mansion, 

The impression created on the mind of the reader e Sere ni ig ta oh dae oa 


is astonishingly fresh, pungent, pleasant, and vivid. Printed in Duo-toae Ink, with Thirty Houses of the New Efficiency Type: House & Garden 
Furniture sud Fittings. 


The Craftsman—Beautiful—Practical—A Magazine of Progress 


Crajisman TP No. 70 


33 illustrations by George Wright 
; f ASHING CO. 
Price $1.50 Net THE ASM SN DELY. b E ath BT., NEW YORK CITY. 


At all B i : * y send me six numbers of THE CRAFTSMAN beginning with 
ooksellers Published by Gentlemen: You may send me siz numbers of THE CRAFTSMAN beginn) 


THE CENTURY CO. Nie ee 5 ee: 
New York i 
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Darwin Tulips 
This exquisite class of Tulips bears flow- 


era four to six inches 11 digmeter on 30- 
inch stems. 


Pride of Haarlem. Ths best old rose color 
Darwin Tulip. Most of the flowers have 
six or mors petala giving them a semi- 
double form. 25¢ doz., $1.75 per 100. 


Margaret. Beautifni globular flowers of 
soft, blush rose. 250 doz., $1.35 psr 100. 


Clara Butt. Exquisite shsde of soft, clear 
pink. 250 doz., $1.50 psr 100. 


Baronne De La Tonnaye. Large, rosy 
carmine flowera superbly formed and re- 
taining their brilliaucy to the last. 
doz., $1.50 per 100. 

Collection of twelve each (48 bulbs), 
$1.00 postpaid 


Mixed Dorging Tulips. 75 bulbs for $1.00, 


25c 


postpaid. 


Daffodils 


Victoria, the variety shown below. 
Yellow trumpet, wlth white perlanth 
strong double nose’ bulbs 1 55 100 
two flowers. 50c per doz., $3.00 per 100, 
postpaid. 

Trumpet Varieties Mixed. 20c per doz., 
$1.25 per 100, postpaid. 


Our Autumn Bulb Catalogue with 
full information relative to the 
culture of Darwin and Breeder 
Tulips, Narcissus, etc., moiled on 
request. 


Arthur T. Boddington Co. 


Dept. H. 128 Chambers St., N. Y. 


GIVE VASEKRAFT 
ART POTTERY 


Originality and beau- 
ty of design, wonderful work- 
manship — make VaseKraft 
appeal to discriminating peo- 
ple. Quality is uttermost in 
all our goods. 


Noteworthy Fulper 
Pottery received the highest 
award—medal of honor—at 
the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion, San Francisco. 


Write for portfolio of 
gifts and prizes, bowls, 
inserts, vases, book 
block sets, candlesticks 
and other novelties 


Fulper Pots Cemp m 


Fonnded 1805 


Exhibition Studio 
333 Fourth Ave. _ 3 Fulper Place 
New York City Flemington, N. J. 


The Indoor Bulb Garden 
(Continued from page 24) 


The whole should be surrounded 
with stale, not fresh, coal ashes, sand 
or cocoanut fiber refuse. Apart from 
an occasional inspection, and water- 
ing if the soil appears to be getting 
dry, the bulbs are left alone until 
growth is well on the way and the 
pots filled with new white roots. The 
time for this to occur will naturally 
depend upon the earliness or other- 
wise of the varieties used. When 
the top growth is from 1” to 3” 
high and the soil nicely filled with 
roots, the bulbs are removed from 
the sand or ashes and gradually in- 
ured to light. By the time the tops 
are grecn they may be fully exposed 
in the window, where they will in duc 
course develop their flowers. High 
temperatures, unless regulated by a 
professional gardener, ought not to 
be attempted, especially with tulips. 
An important point also to remember 
is that the bulbs, when growth is 
active (that is, when removed to the 
window), need plenty of water; 
failure to supply it results in what 
gardeners term “blind plants.” Bulbs 
grown in soil in pots can, after flow- 
ering, be gradually ripened off, and 
subsequently be planted in the open 
border or special bed. 

The method of growing bulbs in 
bowls of fiber is very simple, clean 
and pleasant. But the bulbs after- 
ward are practically useless, and 
might as well be thrown away. The 
glazed bowls used for bulbs are with- 
out a drainage hole in the bottom, 
and those of a dull green color are 
the best, thongh hlue and white china 
bowls look charming filled with min- 
iature hyacinths of those colors. Or- 
dinary cocoanut fiber refuse, with 
some charcoal chips added to it, is 
all that is necessary. It is safe, 
though not entirely necessary, to place 


about a %” layer of broken char- 
coal at the bottom of the bowl before 
putting in the fiber. The latter must 
be pleasantly moist—not sodden. The 
bulbs are placed fairly close together 
—about an inch between cach two— 
and packed round with fiber, as ad- 
vised with the soil for pots. 


ANOTHER SCHEME 


Instead, however, of plunging the 
bowls in sand or ashes, they may be 
stood in a dark cellar or airy cup- 
board, almost anywhere, in fact, where 
they can be kept dark and away from 
frost until top and root growth are 
active. But they must have moisture 
in the fiber, and this must be care- 
fully watched. It is so easy to over- 
water in the early stages of their 
growth—there is little danger of this 
later on—yet the fiber must not on 
any account be allowed to become 
dry. When taken from the darkness 
the treatment of bulbs growing in 
fiber is similar to that advised for 
those in pots. Apart from tulips, 
hyacinths and daffodils, there are 
many other kinds of bulbs suitable for 
growing in pots and bowls, such, for 
instance, as snowdrops, crocuses and 
the dainty little scillas and chiono- 
doxas; but the novice would do well 
to master first of all the hyacinths 
and desirable daffodils. 

The beautiful Darwin tulips are 
charming when grown in pots or 
bowls, but they will not stand hard 
forcing and are scarcely suitable for 
the amateur to try. 

Miniature hyacinths are charming 
little flowers and to most people much 
more pleasing than the large Dutch 
varieties. The spikes are small and 
the flowers more thinly disposed so 
that the stiffness often objected to 
in the larger kinds is eliminated. 


How Much Land Is Enough? 
(Continued from page 45) 


sible for the owner to do, if the own- 
er does not work every spare mo- 
ment. That is, he can cut the grass, 
trim edges, keep everything in ex- 
quisite order and well groomed, in- 
cluding a few flowers—and that is 
all. If he fails in his one day, some 
week, away it all goes, looking down 
at the heels and neglected before his 
day comes around the next week. 
Nothing can get away from you so 
quickly as your dooryard. 


A REGULAR GARDENER 


What a place must return in actual 
cash value, in order to balance the 
overhead, is not easy to estimate 
save in particular cases. The serv- 
ices of a gardener the year around 
may run from $40 to $60 a month, 
and many gardeners get a good deal 
more than the latter sum. One man 
is calculated as equal to the care of 
five acres, in agriculture; he might 
not be equal to the care of a single 
acre if that acre is greatly di- 
versified in its products, as an acre 
devoted exclusively to home making 
is apt to be. Of course, much de- 
pends upon the man, and his disposi- 
tion and ability to do; but it is taken 
for granted that only a willing and 
capable man retains the position. 

Under the usual circumstances of 
the home, one man should care for 
two or three acres, whereon all the 
family vegetables and fruits are 
grown. For a family of six, half 
an acre will provide all the vegetables 
needed throughout the year, except- 
ing potatoes. One quarter of an 
acre will supply these last. Three 
bearing trees of apples, the same of 


pears, peaches and plums, two or 
three of cherries, and thirty bushes 
of the small fruits, including cur- 
rants and gooseberries, will fur- 
nish all the fruit for summer eating 
and preserving for winter. To these 
a quarter of an acre more may be 
allowed, though they will not all be 
planted together within that space. 
Space is conserved by border plant- 
ings of fruits, very often. 

Add to the one acre thus required 
as much as you wish for the house 
grounds—quarter or half an acre is 
enough to ensure pleasant lawn 
spaces, and shrubs and flowers on a 
modest scale—and the total amount 
of land needed is an acre and a half. 
If chickens are to be added to the 
ménage, allow a half acre more—and 
two acres is arrived at as the amount 
required to support the office of gen- 
eral man on full time. 

One man can keep a place of two 
acres, allotted as here suggested, in 
most perfect order, or else he is not 
the man for the job. He will be 
busy from the time he begins in the 
morning until he stops at night; and 
he must have his work so laid out that 
not a movement nor a minute is lost. 
But if it is so systematized, there is 
absolutely no reason why anything 
should be neglected at any time. 
will not admit, however, that this 
same man should be expected to care 
for flowers to any extent; the flower 
garden on this particular kind of 
place, employing only one man, must 
depend upon the owner, or some 
member of the family, for its daily 
care. To plant, cultivate, tend, spray 
and gather the vegetables and fruits 


H OUS E & (GAUCHE 


Dreariness has given way 
to the brightness and cheer 
of walls and ceilings fin- 
ished with 


The Mellotone colors are rich 
and warm—they rival the rain- 
bow tints for softness and 
beauty. They not only delight 
the eyes but rest them, 


Mellotone, the famous flat-dull- 
tone paint, is far more beautiful 
than wall paper—provides the 
ideal backing for pictures—lends 
itself beautifully to stenciling. 
Mellotoned walls stay beautiful for a 
long time. They do not rub off nor 
fade, are not easily scratched or 


marred. When soiled, washing makes 
them good as new. 


LET US HELP YOU 
_TRANSFORM YOUR HOME 


Send for this book about 
home decoration 


Write today for your copy of “The 
House Outside and Inside’—see the 
exteriors and interiors of 18 homes in 
colors—read how each effect, not only 
ns to finish, but as to rugs, draperies, 
furniture, etc., is secured—and in a 
separate book read how Lowe Brothers 
paints, varnishes, stains and enamels 
insure good results. Write for your 
copy today. 


The Lowe Brothers Compam 
464 E. Third Street, Dayton, Ohio 


Boston New York Jersey City 
Chicago Kansas City Minneapolis 


Lowe Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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Unusually beauti- 
ful designs with 
a finish that does 
not tarnish—sab- 
stantially built for 
life-time service. 
Me wont the 


genuine 


+, GAUMER 

+) Erxrures. 

Leek for the 

GUARANTEE 
Tac 

tee zvu hue. 


= Send us an idea of your 
rooms and we will gaily 
suggest designs 


ADDRESS vr 


November, 1916 


0 | Exquisitely Wrought 
Period Lighting Fixtures 


UR AUTHENTIC reproductions of 

the varlous period designs are 
worthy additione to the furnishings of 
sny room. We have many newly de- 
signed fixtures on display In our show- 
rooms, sll very attractively priced. 


VISIT OUR SHOWROOMS 
Helpful Booklet E, free on request 
WRITE TODAY 
SHAPIRO & ARONSON 
20 WANNEN STHEET, NEW YORK 
One Block West of Brooklyn Bridge. XA 


A Preity Hillside ay 
Insure Your Garden 


Against the Cold 


A SUNLIGIIT outfit should be added 
to Nature's soil and light and heat In 
order to keep your plants coming and 
growing, Fall, Winter and Spring. 

Buy one or many double glazed sssh or a 
ready-made, small Sunlight Greenhouse st 
once. Start things tnunediately. The cost 
Is small, the service surprisingly great and 
sure. Shipment Immediate. 

Catalog sent free. If you want Prof. 
Massey's Booklet on Hot-bed snd Green- 
house Gardening enclose 4c in stamps. 


Sunlight Double Glass Sash Co. 


: =* Louisville 
or Hot-beds 
and Cold frames Ky. 


“Blow Outs” j 
Or Darkened Homes as 
It’s no joke ta have your electric lights d 


o out, and be blocks—msybe miles— 
aS from the nearest electrician. That's 


| what may happen any thne it you have 3 


Id-fashioned single plug. Tostall 
the 81 N-O E Fuse Plug. Tt gu 


“Tha Watch 
of the leber 


homes, hotela, stores, fac. 
tories, ete. Atall Biectricel 
atores and Centrel, Stationa 
Writs ua if not obtainahle. 
35e af plug, containing six 
uses. 


Allas Selling Agency, Ine. 
450 Fourth Ave., N, Y. 


When You Build | 


please bear Ip mind that there is mill pleoty of 


WHITE PINE 


Send for our free booklet 


“White Pine in Home Building”* 
WHITE PINE BUREAU 
1719 Merchants’ Bank Building 
St. PAUL, MINN. 


If You Expect to Build 
Don’t Miss This Offer 


At the time 
you are plan- 
ning that new 
home and nat- 
urally desire 
to study the 
ideas of sev- 


eral leading architects who specialize on 
residences of the moderate-cost type you 
can get valuable suggestions from the 
many beautiful designs, plans and details 


shown in 


The National Building 


Publication with a 


Building Age N 


The information con— 
tained in Building Age, 
both in the editorial and 
advertising pages, is of 
the keenest interest to 
home builders, and will 
enable you to introduce 
numerous features in 
your new home that add 


chitects and Owners. 


to the convenience, comfort and value, 
without material additional cost. Building 
Age also contains data that should save 


you many dollars. 


Our Special Offer 


The price of 12 issues (1 year) is $2.00. We will mail 
you the next 6 iniportant numbers ($1.00) and 2 copies 
of current issues—8 late numbers in all, for only $1.00, 


if you will fill out and return blank below. 


Don't delay, 


as the supply of eurrent numbers is very limited. 


THIS $1.00 SHOULD SAVE YOU HUNDREDS 


BUILDING AGE, 


50 Union Sq., New York City 


For enclosed $1.00 send the next 6 important numbers as pub- 
lished and 2 current issues, 8 copies in all, according to special 


offer in House & Garden. 
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38% 7 2 y i 
CON-SER-TEX 
Makes a neat, attractive, du- 
rable surface, which will last as 
long as the house itself. 
This roofing material costs less 
than most others, is inexpensive 


to lay and for years has been giv- 
ing salisfactory service. 


Wherever a neat, artistic, wa- 

re = proof surface is wanted, 

ON-SER-TEX should be used. 

1 will not leak, buckle, crack, 
stretch, peel or rot. 

CON-SER-TEX is a canvas roofing 
i treated io protect the fiber 
from mildew and the detrimental ac- 
lion of the oil in paint. 


Water-proof Weather-proof 
Wear-proof 


Investigate its meritas. Send us the 
dimensions of your roof, porch, floors, 
sleeping balcony, or Ihe surface you 
want covered. We will mail you 
samples showing quality, width, weight 
and complete information on cost of 
laying this material. 


Wm. L. Barrell Company 
8 Thomas Street New York City 


Chicago Distributor: 
Oco. Ii. Carpenter & Co. 
430-40 Wells St. 


California Dlatributors: 
Waterhouse & l'rlce Co., aa Angeles 
The seine Building Material Co., 
Ran Francisco 
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Beautiful Andirons 


Gas Loga Basket Grates 


Sereens Fenders 
Fira Tools Coal Hods 
Dampers Wood Holders 


ASK FOR CATALOG D“ — Free 


WE PREPAY FREIGHT 
Select from our unlimited assortment 2 
brand new, unsolled, up-to-date, 
erfect goods. 


SK YOUR BANK, DUN or BRADSTREET 
UNDERLAND BROS. CO., Established 1863 


334 So. 17th St., Omaha, Neb. 
eee nns 


enen 


mn 


other 
e winter. Raise 
flowers and fresh vegetables, 
Built in sections ready 10 erect. 
Anyone, home owner or renter, 
can afford a 


Callahan Duo-Glazed Greenhouse 


et our price. A new idea in 
greenhouse building. Easily put 
up or taken down. Double glass 
fash saves fuel by keeping heat In. 
Improves your home and gives you 
pleasure. Many styles and atzes. 
Catalog on request. 


CALLAHAN DUO-GLAZED SASH CO. 
1437 Wyaadott St., Daytan, O. 
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Sart itunagecgtv caer ncn ectuc Ltn nner 


“TheGIFT of Uniqueness” 


IRCE 


FRIZZLE 


SET 


Comprising 
DUJAB 
ABBER ond 
IZZLER 


$8 Set 


Or singly as below 
(Sent pre- 
paid to any 
address in 


PUNKS ANNA GSN00neS OU 


PURE 


COLONIAL 
MOTIF DUJAB 
IN $2.00 
HAND-FORGED cach 
WROUGHT 
IRON 
Length 32 inchee JABBER 
FOR FIREPLACE $1.50 
“TOASTINGS” of each 
MARSHMALLOWS 


ai J FRIZZLER 
Broili ops or Steaks, 
Bago or Squab, etc. $4.50 cach 


O of a hundred, 
W. Jroing Hand- Forged 
New-Old Fireplace Fittings. 


2 Illustrated Catalog G2 A. 
The Trade 
Mork of 
Quality iin RVING IRON WORKS CO. 


Hand - Forged 


Wrought Iron Long Ieland City, New York 


E 
= 
Fete 


Kil; Accepts commissions for 

Yul Interior Decorating of every 
period. He specializes in 
the Italian Renaissance — 
and for this work com- 
mands the talent of a num- 
ber of Italian Artists, expert 
in the execution of Early 
Renaissance mural and 
ceiling decorations. 


In the Galleries 


No. 15 East 47th Street may 
be seen a comprehensive as- 
sortment of unusual, antique 
Italian Furniture 17th century 
velvets in a Variety of colers 
also Venétian Brocades, Em- 
broideries and Tapestries. The 
collection of Brocades 
is one of the largest ever 
exhibited,—they comprise the 
choicest examples, large and 
small, ranging from $50.00 
to $2000.00. 


Estimates and suggestions 
for decoration furnished. 


Your inspection is invited. 


- ALFRED -VILLORESI - 
--ITALIAN -ART- GALLERY- - 


ANI ES 2f DECORATIONS: 
15 East 47th Street, New York 


Telephone 6698 1 urray Hill | 


How Much Land Is Enough? 
(Continued from page 64) 


and to keep lawns in trim condition 
and edges perfect, is an exacting task, 
and one that leaves no time for the 
equally exacting work with flowers. 

If the wage of one man for nine 
months does not amount to more than 
the family expenditure for vegetables 
and fruits in a year, a place of two 
acres is more than an even break as a 
home. For in addition to having a 
rich abundance of vegetables that 
are never offered in the market, one 
may have them fresh and young and 
tender at all times, a great advantage 
over anything that even the choicest 
market can furnish. The added asset 
of chickens will actually bring a place 
of this size into the money making 
class, in a modest way. The profits 
will not be great, and they will be 
represented by savings; but the sav- 
ings will be so appreciable, if a flock 
of perhaps thirty is kept, that the liv- 
ing expenses are materially reduced, 


Wuat Ir Att Comes To 


To sum up, it all works out some- 
thing like this: for the man who does 
not intend devoting all his time to 
his garden and grounds, the most 
that he can handle to advantage, eco- 
nomically and efficiently, is the two 
acres above referred to, unless he 


-is prepared to spend a lot of money 


and is not looking for strict value 
received. The least that will hold 
his house is the other extreme of 
the proposition for this same man. 
The most extravagant home for him 
is the non-productive place of any- 
where from one to two acres; the 
place devoted entirely to ornamental 
gardening, which will require the 
entire time of one man quite as sure- 
ly as will the productive garden. Be- 
tween the least land possible and 
these two acres there is a gradually 
ascending scale of cost, with no as- 
sets to balance it—or practically no 
assets. For unless a vegetable gar- 
den will produce everything used, its 
value as an economic factor is re- 
duced to almost zero. 

The amount of land that is enough 
for you, therefore, must be deter- 
mined finally by the kind of person 
you are; but until you know the kind 


of person you are, delay your pur- 
chase, unless you are willing to buy 
and sell and buy again. If your heart 
yearns only for beauty, and your poc- 
ketbook will permit, have as much as 


you want; but do not be surprised 


at a monstrous “overhead,” running 
on like the brook although your 
land is long since paid for and im- 
provements made. If you are the 
sort of person who craves beauty and 
utility, get two acres, plan ior the 
high priced man who can handle it, 
hire him, watch him—and it is a fair- 
ly safe bet that you will be happy. 


Know THYSELF 


If you are the sort of person who 
hates to be bothered, and likes to 
play out of office hours, get the least 
amount of land that you can get to 
accommodate the house which your 
family requires. Then there will be 
nothing but lawn and perhaps a hedge 
to think about; and any handy day- 
by-day gardener will take care of 
these for you. If you are the be- 
twixt and between sort of person, 
who means to do some gardening, 
who must conserve resources, who 
likes flowers and fresh vegetables, 
who believes that a very little labor 
will assure both providing he can 
only get a place where a real garden 
is possible, be very, very careful what 
you do! You are the person whom it 
is not safe to trust alone. The first 
thing you know, you will have bought 
too much; and then your troubles 
will begin. You are the man, above 
all others, to whom I am talking; for 
you are the man who enthuses, who 
overrates his ability to do work him- 
self “early in the morning“ and 
“after hours, at night.“ You are the 
man who is going to assume tasks 
far beyond his time, if not strength— 
tasks that will make your life a drive 
from spring to autumn. 

Count the cost in a single year, to 
your own self and energy and spirit, 
or to your family budget; and if econ- 
omy is any object, buy either as 
little as you can do with, or else 
the minimum amount which I have 
tried to show you will “pay,” using 
the word in its broadest sense. 


Your All-Year Garden 
(Continued from page 50) 


is not too severe—may be most 
easily kept and blanched by “trench- 
ing.“ In a well drained position dig 
out a narrow trench I’ or so in width, 
with straight sides and deep enough 
to take the celery, roots and all, 
standing upright so that only the 
tips of the leaves are left above 
ground. If the soil is of such a 
nature that it cannot be dug into in 
this way, wide boards can be put in 
to hold the sides. When ready to 
store, take up the plants, roots and 
all, and pack them in closely, upright. 
Do not handle them if wet, but if the 
soil is very dry it is a good plan to 
soak it thoroughly before taking the 
plants up. The roots should be moist, 
but the stalks and leaves dry. 
Before there is cold weather severe 
enough to freeze the tops, protect 
them with old boards or a mulch of 
leaves or straw. As the weather gets 
still colder, this can be covered over 
with soil to a depth of several inches, 
the celery being taken out as required. 


STORING VEGETABLES OUTSIDE 


The surplus of root vegetables and 
cabbage, for which there is no room 
in the cellar, can be taken care of, 
except in localities where the winters 
are extremely severe, by storing them 
in a pit or trench. This method has 
the disadvantage of their not being 
available through the winter months, 
but for spring use they will be in 


better condition than if they had been 
kept in the cellar all winter. 

Pick out a dry, well drained spot 
and dig a circular pit several feet 
deep and large enough to hold pota- 
toes and roots, such as beets, carrots, 
parsnips, oyster plants and turnips, 
and as much good hard cabbage as 
you wish to store. A flooring of 
clean straw or of boards may be made 
for the cabbage. All of these things 
stored should be firm and free from 
all bad spots or bruises, and perfectly 
dry when they are put away. After 
packing they may be covered with 
straw or boards, leaving a ventilat- 
ing shaft (made of four 6” or 8“ 
boards nailed together at’ the edges) 


“up through the middle. At first throw 


on over the covering just enough 
soil to hold it in place. As freezing 
weather arrives throw on more soil 
until there is a layer several inches 
thick. Over this put another layer 
of straw or leaves 6” or so deep, and 
on top of this another layer of soil. 
The roof of the pit should be rounded 
up sufficiently to shed any rain or 
melting snow. If it is desired to keep 
the vegetables stored until late in the 


spring, the pit should be made on the 


north side of a fence or building where 
it will be shaded from the sun. Dur- 
ing very cold weather the ventilator 
can be stuffed with a couple of old 
bags or something similar to keep 
out the cold. 


HOUSE. & CARDIN 


Medici Prints 


The Old Masters in Color 


Copley Prints 


Masterpieces of American Art 


The above spirited and beautiful picture 
is the Dlana of the Uplands, by Furse, 
in the Tate Gellery, London. The Medicl 
Print of it, in the colors of the original, 
23 x 18 inches, le $12.00; suitably framed, 
20.00. General renge of prices $1.50 to 
20.00. Also Medici Miniatures. Careful 
attention to appropriate framing. 


For Gilts 
and for decoration in one’s own home both 
THE COPLEY PRINTS and MEDICI 
PRINTS are of the highest distinction, 


The Medici Prints 
“are the finest of ell reproductions in col- 
or; their perfection is little short of amaz- 
ing,” says The London Times. 


The Copley Prints 
are mesterpieces of American art, repro- 
duced in rich sepie tone, some in color. 
For 21 years a hall-merk ot good taste in 
pictures. Of our Copley Printa of the Holy 
Grell, Abbey himseif ssid, I could not 
wish better.” Winslow Homer's great work, 
The Gale, ie one of our letest subjects. 
Your Old Family Portraits 
reproduced privately in the COVLEY 
PRINT: - heirloom daguerreotypes, o 1 d 
faded photographs. tintypes, etc., —mske 
unique gifts to your reletives for Christ- 
mes, biribdsys, weddings. 
How Obtained 

At ert stores or sent direct. Illustrated 
Catalogues—Copley Prints and Medlcl- 
Prints—prsctically hendbooks of art, are 
25 centa each, 50 cents for both; send 
stamps. From them select prints to be 
sent to you prepaid on approval, 


Address 
For hoth series eddress either 
Curtis & Cameron 
or the new American Brench of 


The Medici Society, 50 STO“ 
f Salesroom: Pierce Bldg., opp. Public Library 


THANKSGIVING 
BLOOM 


Lily of Valley after 
20 days from planting 
In our prepared moss 
fibre. Can anything be 
sweeter or more fra- 
grant? 


Delivery incInded In 
price with sufficient of 
our moss fibre to plant, 
and full directions. 


Byzantine 


Wonder Lily 


This Bulb, 
introduced by 
us in 1908, 
needs only sun- 
shine and 
warmth to cx- 
pand lts lovely 
j : rosy flowers in 
ght =i 15-18 days. 

An Ideal table decoratlon, & daily joy and 
Interest to Invalids and Shut ins, who watch 
A unfolding and biossoming with cager 


Each 6 12 
Large Bulbs ........ $0.20 $1.00 $1.75 
Manne? oa 1.50 2.75 
Jumbo (Scarce) ..... .40 2.25 


Delivery included. Send for our Bulb Book 


H. H. BERGER & co 70 Warren St. 
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Bishopric Board 


—hns incressed the popularity of the 
Stucco-finished home, because n is 
the one background for stucco or 
cement that holds without cracking or 
crumbilng as long as the house alands, 
Bishopric Board contains nothing that 
orrode. 

a freo sample snd book “Built oa The 
Wisdom of Ages.“ 


A Poir of Perſeci Queen Anne Chairs 
Poe of any of 


v 


THE MASTIC WALL BOARD & my old pieces sent on request 
783 Eate Aves Cincinnati, o. P) SUSAN WESTROPE 
e „ 8 * : Antiques 

STUCCO SPLASTER p< 2 A. 694 Mein Street Buffslo, New York 


© American Sunday Magazine 


Her wooing was like 
the first love story 


1 Base young people, a girl and a boy, shipwrecked in in- Robla No. 60 
fancy on a desert island, do not meet until they are 

twenty years old. Previous to having met neither had ever 
seen a human being before. Naturally, their modes of living 
are extremely primitive and in a daring story Morgan 
Robertson tells of their awakening to the immutable laws 


of Nature. It’s an idyll of young love. With mother in- As Christmas Presents 


stinct the girl has made a crude doll out of a piece of wood 


ATLOWAY 
POTERY? 


Gives the Essential Touch 


Wren No. 61 


VASE IN STONY GRAY TERRA COTTA $7.50 and a few rags. The man objects to this rival for her affec- you can’t beat these Rustic Cedar 

F ee dees ie ond of many tions and his attempt to destroy the doll is their first quarrel. Bird Houses 
r bom e g In the unfolding drama of their existence is focused the $1.25 each or, 3 for $3.50 Post 
interesting variety of Flower Pots, passions, the virtues, the joys and sorrows that have marked prepaid within third zone, 
Tame = the race at man in his struggle from the cave days through Copy of “Bird Architecture” 
GALLOWAY TERRA COTTA CO. the ages o time, free with each order. 

3218 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 98 5 1 THE CRESCENT CO. 

5 phia, Pa. This is only one of 35 wonderful, daring stories “Birdville” Toms River, N. J. 


of love, humor and thrilling adventure in the new 
5 1 mt of Morgan Robertson works—the 
ooks you hear people talking about. 
Thousand: oi men and women, all over the FAB = R I K = O = N A 
world—from Alaska to China, have accepted the 
ofer we xil non make you. A list of them would I nterwovens 
emhrace the leader of every profession in the field 7 ; a 
of human endeavor. Some of them are: ae e Ba the 


128 HARDY BULBS $2 
A Grand Spring Show of Flowers 


This Collection Includee the following. 
all named: 
6 Single Red Hyscinthe 
6 Single Blue Hyscintha 
6 Single White Hyacintha 
24 Single Mixed Tulipa 


oa tige Poea Crocus The president of one of our greatest | The king of safety razors, the man line of Woven Wall Coverings 
12 Spanish iris insurance companies. who made shaving a pleasure. 
5 Ws 8 Rear-Admiral George Dewey. Arnold Daly, one of America’s Have all the qualities of the rest 
6 Snowdrops Thomae Dixon, of “The Birth of a | great actors. of the Fab-rik-o-na line. Dur- 
All the above delivered free for $2 with Nation Cons Margarete Hilugton, one of the fore- able, color-fast, sanitary, strong, 
cultural directione. Harry Payne Whitoey, financler and | most actresses on the American crack-proof Stand hard usage 
sportsman. stage. Will i ink d 2 
W. E. Marshall & Co. Butb Importera ill not shrink and open at 
These four books cannot be bought anywhere. seams. Economical. 
166 W. 23d St., New Vork Th 5 a f ith brot 1 TI T i h 0 
ey are given Iree wi subscriptions to two ney appeal to those who wan 
Barth Cp OUI ca Seo Tauba great magazines, Metropolitan and McClures, who the esl as well as most 
are co-operating in a wide distribution of Morgan serviceable wall covering. Every 
WHAT IS IT? Robertson's Works. They are paying a generous taste can be satisfied in the great 
Ju ia the Glaes Onward royalty to Mr. Rohertson’s widow on every set variety of tones and patterns. 
a) Sliding Furniture Shoe in the only income she has. 


Send for samples. Our eervice de- 
partment wili help you with your 
decorating problems and put you in 
touch with dealers in yourown city. 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO. 
218 Arch Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 


place of casters. It saves 
(nora and coverings, and 


heautifies furniture. G 
ty 8 
e eee How You Can Get 


ONWARD MFG, CO. the 4 B 00 K 8 
r ont, Ginada FREE— 


The 35 Morgan Robertson stories. 


4 SILVER LAKE A 


° embracing his best work, are in four P II. & G. 
Everthing handsome eloth-bound | volumes — 4 11-16 The Standard Sash Cord 
tæ) over 1.000 pages—over 300,000 worda ut d indelibl 
printed in new easy-to-read type 432 E apt (The nome stamp 195 elibiy on every 
Fo r The titles stamped in poa. — eend New York oot, 
only ten cents now wil e coupon, z 
After that, one dollar for four I eaelose ten cents. The man who builds a house 
months to pay for the magazines, R 1 zend uo Morgan without asking about the sash- 
nd that'a all! Th k: nhertson’s new stories 15 5 
a FREE, 11 557 Ae gol fea l volumes, and enter my eubecrip- cord to be used Is laying up 
reen touse once, send only $3.75. If - on to Metropolitan snd McClure'a. trouble for himself. Insist that 
„ se y 83.75. you. pre ths. 1 promise to pay F 4 1 i 
fer full leather binding, send $5.75. one dollar a month for four“ months for the specifications mention Silver 
We recommend this edition to book The books are mine, tros. Lake A lts smooth surface 
lovers. Magazines may be sent to OR ichi dlr 1 
different addresses. | 1f you aro at „ offers 33 * t aa - 
: : present a aubseriber to elther Vd enn Wee ee ne eesWee eens mrane 5 r r 
John C. Moninger & Co. magazine. your subseription u . Mos E a9 N Ae ee klet 
will be eztended. Postage Fa twenly years. rite for booklet. 
H xtra outside of the United . tree d 
RE g Chicago 2 Aae Ero Silver Lake Company 
Cincinnati New York o 94 Nevada Street 
City and State. 4ö . Newtonville Nissen 


change terma of payment to eix months if you prefer full leather binding. 
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A Young Girl’s Room 
(Continued from page 51) 


0 On Home 
\Beautifying tion that they make of it „s 


to their own families, think 
Sent Free not so much of the re- 


quirements of the room, 
but of the requirements of 
the child. Is she fair, of 
exquisite, delicate color- 
ing? Then, let the color 
scheme be high in scale, 
none the less pure for 
being light. Is she a bru- 


and furniture in perfect condition. 


Building? 


“The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 


A SHARONWARE 
BIRD- 
BATH 


Is ornamental In Itself 
and adds new charm to 
any lawn because of the 
birds it attracts. 


A Most Appropriate Gift for 
the Friend Who Loves Birds 


Endorsed by the 
National Audubon Society 


Crystal Spring Bird 
Bath. Helght, 39 inch- 
es; bowl, 17 Inches 
across. Made of frost- 
p 115 0 ‘on a. stone. 
Price 0. 

B. N. V.) $10.00 
Send for descriptive price 
liat of Sharonware Garden 

Furniture. 


SHARONWARE WORKSHOP 
86 Lexiogton Ave., N. Y. 


City Water Service 
in the Country 


[ASE one huving an svailahle source of 
supply—trom well, apring or lake—esn 
have a water supply system offering to 
the auhurbanite all of the opportunities 
and advantages which tha city family now 
enjoys. From the big Hne of 


Water Supply 
Systems 


may bo selected an outfit 
which may be operated by 


electricity, gasoline 

kerosene engine, water pres- 

sure or by hand. to supply an 

sdequate volume of water, 

and at the desired pressure, 

to meet all requirements. A 
If you are not enjoying the ¥ 

many advan- 

tages of a good 

water aupply 

system fill in 

and mail to 

us the coupon 

below, for cata- 

log. and sug- 

gestions ss to 

the proper kind 

of system ta 

meet your 

needs, 


The Bishop-Babcock-Becker Co. 


Manufacturers—General Offices, CLEVELAND, O. 
Branches in Larger Cities 


Fill ln, Detach and Mail Thia Coupoa, Now! 


The B. B. B. Co., Cleveland—Please 
mail complete catalog of Eureka!“ Water 
Pumps and Systems. 1 am interested in 8 
() pump, () eyetem to be operated by 
(check which). 

( Electricity, () Gas Engine () 
) Hsnd Power. 


engine, 


Water Pressure, ( 
Our 


Contains practical 
suggestions on how 
to make your home artistic, cheery 

and inviting. Explains how you can easily 
and economically keep the woodwork, piano 


This book will tell you of newest, most at- | Nette, of the rather Orient- 


tractive color combinations for interior dec- 
orating. It gives complete specifications for 
finishing inexpensive soft woods so they are 
as beautiful asexpensive hard woods, We 
will send you this book free and postpaid. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. HG, Racine, Wis. 


al type? Then let us sur- 
round her with deep, rich 
tones. This, I know, is 
flying in the face of set 
formulas; but, from the 
mother’s point of view, it 
is the right order of pro- 
cedure. The girl must be 
the primary consideration. 
The room is successful 
only according to the con- 
tributory part it plays as 
her own fine background. 
Often it happens that a 
very pretty room can be 
made out of a seemingly 
hopeless lot of things that 
happen to be on hand. 
Such a room is shown in 
two views. Very 
few new things 
were bought for its 
redecoration, but 
all of the old ones 
were completely 
transformed. The 
material that had 
to be worked with 
was a heterogene- 
ous jumble. There 
were twin beds, a 
mahogany chest of 
drawers, a corner 
book-shelf of 
quarter-sawed oak, 
a white enameled 
dresser, a small 
settle and table of 
fumed oak, a cheap 
oak desk, an out- 
grown, small, nar- 
row bed of oak, 
and four black 
wooden chairs. It 
hardly seems pos- 
sible that this is an accurate inventory 
of my girl’s room, but it really is, and, 
moreover, it is fairly descriptive of 
the miscellaneous lot of odds and 
ends that almost any household can 
match, by assembling pieces that may 
be dispensed with from the various 
other rooms, cellar and attic in the 
house. That these ill-assorted things 
can be unified into a charming en- 
semble is proven by the pictures. 
The first thought was, of course, to 
make all of that outrageous furni- 
ture match. We decided to paint it 
—no difficult process of fine enamel- 
ing, but just plain, ordinary paint— 
and chose blue for the color. But we 
found that the ready mixed blue was 
rather crude, so we added a tiny bit 


— 


„ 


If order is to be maintained she should A 
have a good-sized box to hoid banners 


and souvenirs 


A smart little lae- 
quer tip table wiil 
fit the seheme 


* 


Courtesy Marshall Field & Co. 


An interesting group of 

simple, straight-line fur- 

niture suitable for the 
girls room 


of yellow to it and a little 
black, and this gave a fine 
shade of dull turquoise. It 
was a matter of but little 
trouble to prepare the sur- 
faces for painting. We 
sandpapered it lightly all 
over—not enough to remove 
all old paint and varnish, 
but enough to roughen the 
surface and give it “tooth” 
to hold the new paint. When 
the pieces were painted and 
the windows left open, they 
dried over night, and they 
looked horrible enough un- 
til after they had had an- 
other coat. Then they were 
all right. The walls and 
ceiling were in good condition. The 
ceiling was calcimined and wall cov- 
ered with white paper printed with a 
little fabric design of leaf and flower. 
The tiles in the mantel were yellow 
and the woodwork yellow oak. We 
decided to paint the floor dark blue, 
and this was done last, so that the 
paint that dripped while our amateurs 
were doing the furniture did not 
matter one way or the other. 

We bought new rugs—very plain 
ones, made of narrow, folded strips 
of blue and white felt, woven into a 
plaid over and under like kinder- 
garten mat work. The largest of 
these rugs, which by the way were 
made in Japan, was 6’ x 9’, and cost 
(Continued on page 70) 


comfortabie 
chair of sturdy 
tines is needed 


Bulb Catalogue £ ag 


SEND for your 
copy. Ourbulbs are full 
size, true to name and very 


beautiful, 

We have a really wonderful 
assortment of 60 of our choicest 
bulbs for $1.00, You may send 
a dollar pinned to your order at 
our risk. 

To those who love flowers and 
“growing things,” our Bulb Cat- 
alogue will be a revelation. 
Send for it today. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 
53 D Barclay Street, through to 45 Park Place 
New York 


Double Means Double 
Glass Protection 


The non-conductive alr - 
chamber between the two layers of 
glass protects from frost. No extra 
covering needed. You get all the sun- 
light, thus producing healthy ‘plants 
when you use 


CALLAHAN 
DUO-GLAZED SASH 


Frames of red cypress with rot- proof creo- 
soted tenons. Special lockstrip makes glaz- 
ing easy without danger of splintering. It's 
the gash without a drawback. Complete 
catalog of sgsh, sectional greenhouses and 
greenhouse equipment sent on request. 


Callahan 
Duo-Glazed 
Sash Co. 


fabrics can still 
be had by insist- 
ing upon 


ORINOKA 


Guaranteed 
SUNFAST 
DRAPERIES and 
UPHOLSTERIES 


Wonderful weaves and colors 
in many patterns and grades— 
every one absolutely color-fast. 

Ask for them by name at 
leading retailers and decorators. 
Write for dealer’s name and 


booklet. 
ORINOKA MILLS, 15 Gstendon Bidz. 


Insist on this Guarantee: 


These gooda are guaranteed abso- 
lutely fadelesa, If color changes 
from exposure to the sunlight or from 
washing, the merchant ia hereby au- 
thorized to replace them with new 
goods or refund the purchase price. 


‘SIREN TTA ENT fire 


RENEE a OEE eC eT eT TO LT WS 


D 


B 


November, 1916 


oy cians ditt <i ORARE 1 


With Hand 
Forged Brackets 


nian: 


Old English Porch Lanterns 


No. 6005 No. 6006 
| 13” hg. 16” hg. | 
$16.00 4 $18.00 i 


— — 


These lanterns are hand-made, of heavy sheet iron, rust-proofed, 
and finished in blaek, bronze or grey. Glazed with obscured glass 
and wired ready to hang. Can be fitted for small oll lamp or candle. 


ARTHUR TODHUNTER, 101 Park Ave., NEW YORK 


enen ARNE Geer et S 
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Mannen 


eee: 


WHEN YOU PLAN - 


your new home remember that the 
kitchen is its heart and the range the 
most important feature in it. 


DEANE’S PATENT 
FRENCH RANGES 


because of the principal and the sturdy 
character of construction reduce coal bills, 
outlast other types of ranges and give the 
hest of service under all conditions, Hun- 
dreds of Deane Ranges now in use demon- 
strate these facts. 


No. 2098. Patent French ange in combina- 
tion with Gas Range and Broiler 


We also manufaeture plate warmers, hroilers, incinerators, steel cook’s tables, 
laundry ranges, ete. Fuller information provided on request. 


Bramhall, Deane Company, 261265 West 36th St. 


85 keene 


eee 


E. 


Plant Hicks Big Evergreens 
and Save Ten Years 


Pines like these make your place beautiful all winter and make a 
E sheltered, outdoor playground for the children. 

You can order one tree or a earload of evergreens 

6 feet or 16 feet high. They will sereen unsightly 


views and shut ont the street. Give your place a Christ- 
mas present of a group of evergreens and holiy. 


Now is the time to plant hardy flowers, shrubs and 
shade trees, both small and large. Trees 15 feet wide 
shipped safely 1000 miles. Guaranteed to grow satis- 
factorily or replaced. Write for helpful catalog. 


Hicks NURSERIES 


BLINDS WI LS ON AWNINGS 


Solve the problem of Light and Shade in the Home. Beautiful — Efficient. Keep oul the Son aod lel in the Air 
Write for illustroted book 
J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 8 West 40th St., NEW YORK 


Box Q 
Weatbury.L.1. 
Phone 68 


B. HAMMOND TRACY 
Box 17, WENHAM, MASS. 


ac 


2 
Exclusively 
Q Write for Illostt oled Book let 


Fire Proof Steel Buildings 


Portable in Method of Erection 
ALL PURPOSES ONE STORY 


Garages, Cottages, Sleeping Pavilions, Boat Houses, ete. 


C. D. Pruden Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Ask For 
Catalog 0“ 
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PLACE ™ ANTIQUES 


Antiques for Gift Purposes 


4 
What could be more expressive of true feeling than 
some antiyuo piece of rare furulturo or alker or 
slassware—bousht at da INacw's—and such 4 va- 
riety, it will be a pleasure for you to select from 
our magnificent collection. 


Individual here of quality, design and 
utility capecially suitable fur Weddiag Gifts. 


OCTOBER 1ath—Opening of Our Uptown Branch, 
1t CAST 40ih ST. near FIFTH AYE. 


Under the Management el R, HENRY KINOSAURRY 
Formeriy of Messrs. A.J. CRAWFORD & UU, 


Antiques and falthful reproductiena; rare ald Shaf. 
field Flata and Old Crystal; Object d'Art; Real 
Bronzaa; Tapoatries, Curios, otc, 


Personal Furopean connections enable us to offer exclusive selections. 


Bobbink & Atkins 


Home Grown Nursery Stock 


ny persistent effort and careful trial we hare as 
svmbled a vast quantity of all Planta and Trees that 
grow successfully In this country. To lnaure thelr 
hardiness and general quality we grow these 
plante and trees right hero in our 300-acroe 
N and can deliver them on your 
grounds in prime condition, With such a 
enilectlan of Tome-grown Nursery stock. 
developed by our most efficient staff. we 

are equipped to give you just tho result 

you want. 

“We Plan and Plant Grounds 
and Gardeoa Everywhere” 


Now la the heat time to Plant. Oar 
Nursery Is only eight miles from 
New York City, you are cordially in · 
vited to visit us at your converlenece. 


Fellow Nature—Plantin the Autumn 


Cotologues on request 
Mention House t Garden 


Rutherford, New Jersey 


A Gift that 
put away. 


An 8 4 M Deos tous 
Barometer is not ono of the admired-and-then-furgetten gifts. 
10 is a center of interest for all the family every day in the year. 
Everyone wants (o know What the weather is golug to be.“ 
The 8 & M Fcos House Borometer, No, 2252 la a Scientific 
Instrument, accurately constructed. latent adjustment climl- 
nates all troublesonie getting.“ Self adjusting for any altitude 
up to 3500 feet. Encased in a 5-inch lacquered brase case and 
enamel meta) dial, 
Moat Opticiana, Sclentific lustrument Dealers, etc., sell 8 & M 


Dcos Jiouse Barometers. Jf not at yours. send us bis name and 


address and $10.00 and we will send yon one direct, 
Our Barometer Book,” sent free on request, desert. bes other atyles. 


Taylor Instrument Companies Rochester, N. Y. 
Makara of Scientihe Instrumenta af Superiority 


Majestic 
Coal Chute 


Keeps tho coal man from marring the 
aides of your boine, protecta your walk. 
fowera, lawn and shrubs. K elass door 
serves as a window, giving splendid light 
In the basement. It locks Irom the in- 
aldo and ls barglar-proof, It js extra 
durable, has a heavy steel body—sernt- 
steel door frame and boiler plate hop- 
wer. Every home ahould have one. 


Y YT: A. 


ge Receivers, Alk a 
c Reyne Plani f. 
Street an fuse t 
Mea and Iipsiess Warm A Furnaces, ete 


THE MAJESTIC co. em Erie S. Huntingtsa, Ind. 


A Burnars, 


TENEN Underground 
inn e ee aaa Garbage Receiver 
Keeps yonr garbage out of sight in the ground, away from atray dogs 
cats and the typhoid fly. Also saves pounding of frozen garbage. 
SOLD DIRECT SEND FOR CIRCULAR 

12 years on tke market. Look for our Trade Marks 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 20 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 
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OU can increase the coziness 
and intimacy of your bou- 
doir with this Handel electric 
lamp. On the escritoire its forget- 
me-not design awakens thoughts 
of correspondents far and near. 
Ask your dealer for No. 6454 
or write for illustrated booklet. 
THE HANDEL CO. 
390 East Main St. 
Meriden, Conn. 


INDIVIDUALITY in FURNITURE | 


Your own choice comprises your set; not 
atock aelections aold by thousands. Your 
Pieces finished to make a unified appeal 
and harmonize with any color acheme. We 
manufacture from log to completed object; 
two factories in heart of mahogany mar- 
ket; one in North Carolina. This service 
unique—aasures individuality in each room. 


Write for our complete Catalog “A 11" 
or call at Exhibition Rooms 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
2 WEST 47TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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The “HOLD-FAST 
casement adjuster — a sash 
operator of unusually hand- 
some appearance. 

With the “Hold-Fast” you 
can easily adjust and lock 
your windows in any position 
without disturbing screens or 
storm sash. 

The “Hold-Fast” is one of 
the C-H casement necessities 
described in our Handbook. 


It’s Free—Write Now 


THE CASEMENT HARDWARE CO. 


1 So. Clinton Street Chicago, Ill. 


A Young Girl’s Room 
(Continued from page 68) 


$6.75. They are washable rugs, and 
are so heavy in weight that they lie 
flat without curling at the edges. 

Then we looked for chintz, and 
found a delightful piece of English 
chintz in heavy quality, with a white 
ground, turquoise blue and green 
leaves, and queer, conventional yel- 
low and white flowers tipped with 
scarlet, vermillion, and some of them 
edged with navy blue, or with navy 
blue star-shaped centers. Running 
lengthwise through the goods was a 
wide serpentine band printed on a 
ground finely dotted with turquoise 
blue, and this suggested a decorative 
contour for the lower edges of the 
lambrequins. We used, altogether, 
five yards of the chintz for lambre- 
quins, mantel-cover, dresser-cover and 
lampshade. The trimming is made of 
navy blue and yellow cotton fringe at 
10 cents a yard. The lampshade is a 
striking feature of the room. The 
chintz of which it is made is gathered 
to a large wire lampshade which has 
been inverted and made to cover an 
ugly old combination lighting fixture. 

The lambrequins were made on lit- 
tle wooden frames. These are strips 
of wood with a small piece in L-shape 
at cither end, so that they fit to the 
outsides of the window-frames. At 
the inner sides of these homemade 
frames are two screw-eyes hooked to 
right-angle-shaped screw hooks that 
are driven into the window frame. 
The rods for, the thin curtains are 
also fastened to this adjustable frame 
under the lambrequins. The whole 
thing is easily taken down and 
brushed or shaken out. 

The little oaken bed, now blue, has 
been promoted. It is distinguished by 
the very fashionable title of “day 
bed.” The mattress has been covered 
with a neatly boxed loose cover of 
navy. blue denim, trimmed with fringe 
like that on the lambrequins. The 
pillows, also, are denim, covered and 
trimmed with a bright scrap left over 
from the length of chintz. When big 
sister has a friend to spend the night, 
little sister goes to the day bed. 

Tracings made of flowers in the 
chintz pattern were traced off onto 
the blue furniture, and one of the 
children painted them. This gave a 
surprisingly piquante touch. 


As To COLONIAL FURNISHINGS 


The “quaint” type of girl could do 
no better than to decide upon Colonial 
furnishings for her room. A few 
good Colonial pieces often prove a 
nucleus for an after-home beautifully 
furnished in what might be called 
early American style. A four-poster 
bed will be the dominant piece, and 
there will be a little dressing glass 
on an improvised dressing table, a 
chest to keep treasures in, chintz 
draperies and braided rugs. 


In selecting draperies, it is a tip 
to the wise not to overlook the wash 
dress - goods section. Seersuckers 
make lovely curtains and bedspreads 
in rooms with figured paper. Cotton 
voiles are often to be had in beautiful 
colors for very little. Dimities and 
lawns sprigged with flowers are nice 
in solid-colored rooms. Even figured 
calicos have a decorative value. I 
have seen some roller curtains made 
of calico that were strikingly pretty. 
Casement curtains that are used for 
privacy where roller shades are dis- 
pensed with give double service if 
they are two-faced, i. e., they may be 
flowered chintz on one side and light 
colored sunfast on the other. This al- 
lows of a change in the color scheme. 


CONCRETE COLOR SCHEMES 


The following are several fascinat- 
ing color schemes employed by our 
very best artists—combinations which 
usage has not yet made common: 

(1) Greyed lilac walls; beryl green 
carpet or painted floor; white 
enameled woodwork, white curtains; 
upholstery of chintz in light russet, 
bright orange, burnt orange and leaf 
green printed on grey, with light wal- 
nut frames. 

(2) A rose-colored carpet (a shade 
between dcep rose and coral); the 
same deep pink with tan striped in 
sunfast for draperies; flowered chintz 
cushions, and white wallpaper having 
ribbon stripes of pale blue alternating 
with floral stripes of pink roses; pink 
lampshades. 

(3) Peacock green rug and pea- 
cock blue curtains; pearl walls; 
bronze-brown furniture; black-and- 
white speckled cushions, and one tiny 
Austrian red vase. 

(4) Cream wall; pale manve furni- 
ture; grey floor; wallpaper with blue- 
birds among mauve flowers; deep 
purple linen cushions. 

(5) Scarlet furniture with black 
tops; scarlet picture-moulding; light 
taupe wall; Japanese prints, in black 
frames, hung on it; large brown rug, 
and tan linen draperies. 

(6) Furniture a delicate turquoise 
green into which a little rose madder 
has been mixed, making it an inde- 
terminate shade between light grey- 
green and pale mauve—a tint that you 
may have seen in the tips of lilac buds 
before they are quite awake to the 
touch of the sun; sage green hang- 
ings; deep heliotrope carpet, and one 
coral cushion. 

(7) A room in grey, orange, and 
black; pearl-and-white glazed striped 
wallpaper ; dull orange curtains, cush- 
ions and lampshades; bronze-taupe 
carpet, and slip-covers made of 
blocked linen, all black-and-white ex- 
cepting the figure of a peacock run- 
ning throngh it: this is printed in 
brilliant colors. 


A Tiny Fascinating House Built For Two 
(Continued from page 21) 


the books, the settle, and the evening 
lamp, while around the dining-room 
end, where the sideboard is built in 
under windows, we would put the 
tea wagon, the Windsor chairs, and 
the gate-leg table from which we ate 
our meals. Thus, in the most infor- 
mal little house in the world, we 
would still cling to a certain form 
and order, and prevent the necessities 
of the one from spilling over into the 
activities of the other. 

_There remained only the kitchen. 
Now I have always had a penchant 
for kitchens. The kitchens of dining- 
cars, for example; see how small 
they are, yet how much they hold, 
how many they feed and serve, and 


under what hurrying, swaying, pre- 
carious condition! The kitchen, 
then, must be small. We put blue 
and white linoleum on the floor and 
enameled the woodwork. It shows 
the dirt, yes, but if the dirt is there, 
isn't it better to see it? We covered 
the tables with zinc, the sink also. It 
is more satisfactory than wood, and 
cheaper than porcelain. We had a 
hood built for the stove, and ran the 
kitchen cupboards to the ceiling; don’t 
let them end 2“ below. We built in 
a breakfast nook, hung blue and white 
curtains at the windows, added white- 
painted Windsor chairs. A wonder- 
ful kitchen! And, though tiny, an 
efficient one withal. 


HOUSE & GARDEN 


Tas Beautiful Head of 
Michael Angelo is but 
one of the many artistic re- 
productions in. 


“ARTBRONZ” 


Range in price from 51.50 up and absolutely 
guaranteed. 

Sold hy the best stores everywhere. Send 4 
cents today for 1916 catalogue, mentioning 
HOUSE & GARDEN. 


KATHODION BRONZE WORKS, Inc. 
299 Madison Ave. New York City 
Studio and Factory: 366 Gerard Avo., N. Y. 
Canadian Representatives -- FRASER & NETHERBY, 


Toronto, Canada. Pacific Coast Representatives-- 
VAN PRAAG BROS., 154 Sutter St. San Franeisco, Cal. 
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FAIRY FUEL 


Sprinkle a small quantity of this harm- 
less compound upon the open fire and en- 
joy the magicai transformation in the col- 
oring of the flames — all the briliiant 
variations that make a fire of driftwaed 
so full of charm. This generous box of 
“fairy fuel’? will make a cheerful gift 


for a friend. Complete in gift box, post- 
paid, 60e. Our wondrous gift guide—72 
pages iilustrating 1,000 Thoughtful Gifts 
—mailed for 6c in stamps. It wiil solve 
every gift problem. 


Pohlson's Gift Shops 


33 Bank Bldg. 
„ PAWTUCKET, R. l. 


NOW or 
NEVER!! 


All Spring-flowering bulbs 
should be planted before 
the close of November. 
Don’t delay if you want 
your garden gay next 
spring. We have the 
best of everything in 


spring-flowering bulbs. 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, 
Jonquils, Snowdrops, Crocus, 
Squills, Lilies, Iris, ete. Also 
the best and most complete line 
of Old-fashioned Hardy Plants 
Hardy Climbers, Hardy 
Shrubs and other plants that 
should be planted in the Au- 
tumn. All are fully described 
in our Autumn Catalogue. Sent 
free on application. 


Henry A. Dreer 


PHILADELPHIA 


November, 1916 


Flower Beds 


Need Protection 


Leaves and brush make sn Ideal cold-weather 


covering for bulbs and flowers. To keep this 
covering from being blown sway by wintry 
winds, from littering the lawn and leaving the 
bulbs exposed to the cold, surround ne beds 
with Excelsior Ruat Proof 


Lawn and Flower Bed Guards 


They will afford protection the whole year 
round, warding off the ravages of small anl- 
mais and enhancing the appearance of the bed 
when the flowers bloom. They ure heavily gal- 
ganized to prevenl rust and will last for years. 


Other home-snd-grounds beaufiflers 
ure Excelsior Rust Vroof Trellises, 
Trellls Arches, Tree Guards and Fence. 
Ask your hardware dealer for the Ex- 
colsiur line and write us for Catalog C. 


Wright Wire Co., WORCESTER 


“EXcCELSIOR’ 
RUST PROOF 


MARBLE MANTELS 
BENCHES, CONSOLES 
FOUNTAINS,SUN DIAL 
& HERMES PEDESTALS 


S. KLABER & CO. 


126 W. 34th ST., N. Y. 
Established 1849 


Beautify Your Home | 


Flooring is an Important 
consideratlon when remodeling or 
building. Hardwood floors meet 
every demand. They add the beauty 
youdeslre and they glve everlasting wear. 


Instruction Book FREE 
Our big, beautito) book illostrates and explains 
how to best select and shows the 
proper treatmeot in laying and 
caring for hardwood floors. 
A iVrite today for your copy. 
You will need its valoable 
information. Address 
THE INTERSOR HARDWOOD CO. 
133 t Beecher St. 
Indianapolis, indiana 


EVERYTHING FOR | 
YARD AND ORCHARD 


Have you arranged to make 
your yard Individual and 
attractive the coming season? 
We wiil design it free, If de- 
sired, or you can order from our 
catalog for immediate attention. 
Our 800 acres of fruil and flowering { 
trees. flowers, vines and shruba, etc., 

offer a varied list that will please 
everyone. 60 years of satisfled cus- 
tomers have proven their quality. 
Writo for catalog at once. 


HOOPES, BRO. & THOMAS CO. 
Dept. K, West ner Pa. 
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INSPIRATION 


IN YOUR HOME 


HOSE who wish to give their 

homes a distinctive atmosphere must 

seek it in the inspiration of the 
world’s most gifted artists. It is the use of 
properly selected decorative accessories 
which gives your home that touch of in- 
dividuality which raises it from the com- 
monplace to the distinctive. The only 
magazine which adequately deals with all 
phases of fine and decorative art is 
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Hoig’s Etching of Amiens Cothedral 


This reproduction (14 x 21 inches) on Japan paper is a 
gift or possession of permanent inspiration. The regular 
subscription price to ARTS & DECORATION is $3.00. 
In order to secure an immediate, wide circulation for 
ARTS & DECORATION, we are making for a limited 
period two special introductory offers: 


First Offer—A »ix months’ Second Offer—A two years“ 
trial eubscription to ARTS & subscription and two copies 
DECORATION and the Cathe- of the Cathedral Etching for 
dral Etching for only $1.50. $5.00. 


Besides containing one or more articles on a distinctive 
ber contains numerous properly illustrated articles on 
home, having some unique decorative feature, each num- 
antiques, collecting, and various phases of art which 
are of essential interest to all lovers of the beautiful. 


Une note paper if you prefer, 


uwe 


Ti gmat in fants for your convenience. 


orca, 


ARTS & DECORATION, 470 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Please send ARTS & DECORATION 5 the 


two years 5.00 


next omenit for which I enclose 1190 


NAME... 


ADDRESS... . 
H. & G. 11 
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Stanley Carage Door Holder 


Ae arm of steel holding back 
your garage doors against 
the heaviest gusts of wind, pre- 
venting them from slamming 
and doing damage to your car. 
Write today for the Stanley 
Garage Hardware hook “H” 

illustrating and describing com- 
plete hardware equipment espe- 
cially designed for garage use. 


At all the better hardware stores. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


eee 


LUTTON 


Greenhouses 


are scientifically and architecturally correct 


Send for full particulara of the LUTTON 
curved eave rust-proof V-Bar Greenhouse, 
recent views, and a xo nny section. 


Wm. H. Lutton Co., “th SEY i Arr. dtr. 


Modern Greenhouses of al Types . = 
Conservatories # Cold F. 


A Great Big Little Convenience 


Just think what It mern in convenience und 
safety to apan and close your ontalde xhuttera, 
tock them tn any position and do It all within 
the privacy of your room. If you install the 


Mallory Shutter Worker 
Operated from Inside 


you do away with w tho annoyances of che old 
6 


householders 

would not dn without 
iho Mallory Shutter 
Worker. Only costs § 
& trifle: can be used ¥ 
on all kinds of houses 
and ensily put on. 

Drop ua a posta! for 
full information pod 
prices. 


Mallory Mfg. Co. 
255 Maia SL, femegten, K.L 


J FIREPLACES 


We have an exlenaive 
collection of fireplaces 
reproducing in Pompeian 
Stone classic examples of 
Old World Fas and 
offer every facil “es for 
the production exe 
clusive original specifica- 
tions. 

Our large illustrated | 
catalogue of bome and 

rden ornaments sent 
rec on request. 


THE ERKINS STUDIOS 
226 Le:ingtoa Ave., New York 


The Furniture 
Of the Classic 
Renaissance 


A bout the middle of the 
XVIII Century there oc- 
curred simultaneously in 
England and on the Con- 
tinent a renaissance of 


classic taste. 
q Encouraged by the lav- 
ish patronage of Royal- 
ty, the designers and cabinet- 
makers of the time created 
an entirely new style in fur- 
nishment —a style readily 
distinguishable from previ- 
ous fashions by the classic 
purity of its graceful design 
and the delicacy of its ex- 
quisite ornament. 
q Those of us today who 
appreciate this heritage 
of a noble age will enjoy in- 
finite satisfaction in select- 
ing the appointments of both 
formal and informal rooms 
from the replicas of Old 
World Cabinetry exhibited 
in these interesting Galler- 
ies. And quite significant is 
the fact that their cost is by 
no means prohibitive. 


q Many specially designed 

pieces and importations, not 
elsewhere retailed, form an im- 
portant feature of this note- 
worthy collection. 


C Suggestions may be gained 

from interior views, such as 
the Louis Seize Chamber illus- 
trated in miniature above, which 
will be sent gratis upon request. 


New Hork Galleries 


Grand Rapids Furniture Company 


INCORPORATED 


34-56 West 32% Street 
New York City 


The Winter Protection of Roses 


OW often in the course of con- 
versation with lovers of garden 
roses do we hear the term “win- 

ter-killed” employed! Ordinarily it is 
occasioned by the loss of a favorite 
plant or plants, and comprises to 
the amateur a vague, uncontrollable 
but very destructive agency. Its very 
existence puts a damper upon the 
planting of finer and better roses, as 
too frequently the purchases of the 
spring are intended to take the places 
of the dead members of the rose 
garden, rather than add to its extent. 

A great measure of prevention 
against losses of this kind lies in the 
adoption of better methods of winter 
protection. The natural protection 
for plant life during the severe 
weather of the dormant season is a 
permanent covering of snow. Con- 
tinued cold is not especially injurious, 
but the changeable nature of our 
winters — periods of extremely low 
temperature followed by thaws — 
proves disastrous to a great many of 
our most valuable outdoor plants. 
The greatest injury is sustained by 
subjects with shallow roots, in the 
latter months of the winter, when, 
due to the action of the frost, the 
ground upheaves, exposing the net- 
work of fibers to the biting winds. 
Much damage is also done to the 
softer sections of the roses by snd- 
den visitations of severe frost in 
December, following an unusually 
warm autumn. Unprepared as in 
September for this ordeal, the un- 
ripened wood is frozen to the ground, 
the plants being ruined. 

Roses vary greatly in degree of 
hardihood, some being very frost- 
resisting and others succumbing 
easily to it, so different means of 
protecting them from the rigors of 
the cold months must be adopted. 
And no two winters’ being alike, the 
fact that a plant got through the past 
one uncovered does not supply proof 
that it will survive the next. 


WINTERING THE EvER- BLOOMERS 


This section of roses, comprising 
the Teas, Hybrid. Teas, Bourbons 
and Polyanthas, require the greatest 
protection. They are the tenderest 
but, being planted usually in rectangu- 
lar beds or rows, are quite readily 
taken care of. In the latitude of 
Philadelphia the everblooming types 
are unsafe exposed after November 
15. The best method of giving pro- 
tection is to bend the tops over, tying 
them to the bases of their neighbors 
and if in beds, build a framework o 
boards about, filling with dry leaves 
and covering with boards with joints 
broken. If in rows the boards can 
be run alongside, filled and covered 
in like manner. Single plants can be 
wrapped with burlap or straw, 
which furnishes very satisfactory 
protection. If this method is chosen 
a thick mulch should be put about 
the base of the plants which will re- 
tard the frost and prevent prema- 
ture root activity in the spring, by 
intercepting the sun's rays and keep- 
ing the soil cool. Lifting and heel- 
ing in, in frames or cellars, is often 
advised for roses of these groups, 
and it is a good way of saving the 


plants; but supplying adequate pro- 
tection without disturbing the roots 
has much in its favor. As a general 
thing the use of manure is not recom- 
mended, as the absence of moisture 
prevents it from being of any use. 
In uncovering in the spring, remove 
the leaves, but let the board enclosure 
stand, thus gradually inuring the 
plants to the change. In a few days 
the tops can be loosened and the 
pruning done. Plants protected in- 
dividually should not be exposed un- 
til all danger of severe frost is past. 
Placing barrels or boxes over bushes 
is also an excellent way of affording 
protection, the only required care 
being that the chaff or leaves used 
be dry. Mice are very fond of chaff, 
but if it is applied after the ground 
freezes for the winter, there is lit- 
tle danger of its suffering in this 
direction. 


THE HYBRID PERPETUALS AND Mosses 


Members of these important classi- 
fications are supposed to be sufficient- 
ly hardy to withstand successfully the 
rigors of winter, but protection is of 
marked benefit to them. Some of 
the Mosses are quite tender and have 
to be handled like the Hybrid Teas, 
but for the greater part they possess 
the vigor and hardihood of the Hy- 
brid Perpetuals. 

Being of erect habit of growth, the 
idcal protection for this class of roses 
is a covering of evergreen boughs or 
straw, which, tied carefully about the 
stalks, keep them in semi-frozen con- 
dition through the winter and pre- 
vents the too early starting of the 
buds in the spring by shutting out the 
sun. With members of this type, root 
protection is not essential, but it is 
of marked value in retarding the ex- 
cessive frost. When the growths are 
tolerably high, placing a stake along- 
side when covering will prevent the 
winds from toppling them over. The 
Hybrids should be pruned in the 
spring when the buds begin to swell, 
which enables one to select the 
strongest and control the number of 
flowering shoots. 

There are but two ways of pro- 
tecting roses of this type, and hoth 
are effective. The object is to kcep 
out the sharp winds and shelter the 
partly frozen stalks from the sun. 
The easiest method is to collect vines 
of clematis, beans or sweet peas, 
place them over the branches of the 
rose upon the trellis or against the 
house, and fasten securely. In order 
to supply adequate protection they 
must be put on rather thickly. The 
other practice is to disentangle the 
canes from the supports, gathering 
closely and laying them into a trench. 
The root necd not be disturbed; 
merely bank the soil over the bended 
portion of the main stalks. The 
trench need not be very deep as it 
answers just as well to hill the 
ground up a little over it. This oper- 
ation entails more labor than the 
former, but it is a very satisfactory 
one. When unearthed in the spring, 
ramblers handled in this manner are 
plump and green, with the lower eyes 
much strengthened, 

J. M. McLAUGHEIN. 


HOUSE GAG AREEN 


Planning 
to Build? 


Then Get This Valuable 


Country House Number 


FREE 


IFTY recent Country 
Houses—the work of lead- 
ing architects in the East, in 
the Middle West, and on 
the Pacific Coast—are illus- 
trated in the October Num- 
ber of The Architectural 
Record—more than 100 il- 
lustrations and floor plans 
showing houses of all sizes 
and types. 


ROM this number you are 
sure to get ideas and sug- 
gestions which will help you 
to determine the best type 
of house to be erected; the 
most convenient arrange- 
ment of rooms; the most 
desirable materials, furnish- 
ings and conveniences. 


ACH month The Archi- 
tectural Record presents a 
careful selection of the best 
current work with an aver- 
age of 100 or more illustra- 
tions; while in the business 
section are described the 
latest and best building ma- 
terials, as well as the fur- 
nishings and specialties 
which add so much of com- 
fort, convenience and value. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


This valuable Country 
House Number will be sent 
free — also the November 
and December issues — if 
zou subscrihe now for 1917. 

ou will thus receive 15 at- 
tractive numbers for only 
$3—the regular yearly 
price. 


To accept this offer, please mail the 
coupon promptly, 


The 
Architectural Record 


H. G. 11-16 
The Architectural Record 
119 W. 40th St., New York. 


Send me free your October Coun- 
try Ilouse Number and the issues of 
November and December and enter 
my subscription for the full year, 
1917, for which find $3 herewith. 
(Add 60 cents for Canada, $1.00 for 
foreign.) 
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Velde Minstrelle Outdone FS 


Columbia? 


Grafonola 


[T]HE minstrels who sang of the “tidings of great joy” in 
the days of long ago are supplanted by the minstrels of 
modern days, the Columbia Grafonola, with Columbia Records. 


The Columbia Grafonola truly brings “tidings of great joy” at Christmastide. There 
is no gift quite like it, no gift so welcome, no gift that could bring a more lasting joy. The 
Columbia Grafonola is the “gift supreme“ —a gift around 
which more dreams are woven, which brings more pleasure 
day after day, than any other gift you may give or receive— 
and it is a gift within the means of all: 


Give music this Christmas—a Columbia Grafonola; or an appropri- 
ate assortment of Columbia Records to owners of instruments. Your 
dealer will gladly help you select them—and he has records to suit every 
taste. You know what your friends and your family like, so you can 
easily solve the gift question for all at your Columbia dealer's to-day. 


New Columbia Records on sale the 20th of every month 


The instrument illustrated abave is the $200 Grafanala Prices in Canada plus duty 
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Cover Desicn By CHARLES Livincston BULL 
Tur Harmonics OF Frozen Music 
R. F. Barker, architect 
CONCERNING THE HOUSE OF CHRISTMAS 
Edith Wares 
THE FRAGILE WINTER JEWELRY OF THE SKY 
Tue Tea House AT GEORGIAN COURT 
Girts oF Turings THAT GROW. 
D. R. Edson 
Tory Mucs AND OTHER Jucs.. 
Albert Lee 
Tur WAV oF CONVERGING Roaps 
THE BAcKCROUND oF NATURAL Woop 
Coolridge & Shattuck, architects 
How to Orper Girts és 


WIEN You GATHER RoUND THE BLAZING CHRISTMAS FIRE 21 
THERE’s ALWAYS A PLACE FOR OCCASIONAL FURNITURE... 


Or PERHAPS IT Is on THIS PAGE 


SHE Never Has Too Much CRYSTAL AND LINEN..... 
Wuat THE Hostess May FIND on Her CHRISTMAS TABLE. 


For His Very Own Room 
Gifts oF Beauty AND Utitity ror Her Boupoir 
THERE WAS A LITTLE GIRL 
A Stupy oF TREES IN WINTER 
E. P. Powell 


Contents 


2 


VOL. XXX, NO, SIX 


SMALL CLuns ror Town AND CounTry.... 
J. Fletcher Street and Collier Stevenson 


From Pine Knot Torcit to ELECTRICITY... 
Mory H. Northend 


THAT TROUBLESOME Door...............0cceee0e 7 
A LITTLE PORTFOLIO or GooD INTERIOR 


THE GARDEN IN THE Hou ss 2 
Grace Tabor 


Goop LITTLE GIFTS FOR Goop LITTLE GIRLS 


Tue RrsIDEN CE or H. S. Lanew, Eso., at BROOK FIELD, L. I. 
J. W. O'Connor, architect 


Dol Nd Your CHRISTMAS BIT ror Tne BiRDS..... 
Lee S. Crandall 


A REVIVAL OF GRAFFITO........... eee 


Ida J. Burgess 


For Bovs From Six to Stxty 
MAKING THE Farmine Business Pav 
Flora Lewis Marble 
TE GARDENER’s KALENDAR 
Give THEM a Doc AND You Give THEM A FRIEND 
Your ALL-YEAR GARDEN 
F. F. Rockwell 
FURNISHING THE HOSPITABLE HAI $ 
Agnes Foster 


Copyright, 1916, by Condé Nast & Co., Inc. 


SERVICE FOR READERS 


Q Catalogs and other information relative 
to building, decorating and furnishing the 
house, planting and caring for the garden 
and grounds, or in regard to the purchase 
of real estate, dogs, poultry, and poultry 
equipment, may be secured promptly and 
without charge or other obligation. In writ- 
ing, please state specifically just what you 
wish, so that exact information may be sent. 
Address Information Service, House 

GARDEN, 440 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Q The Hovse & Garven Shopping Service 
will purchase any article shown on these 
pages. Information as to where to pur- 
chase articles will be sent without charge. 


@ The Editor is always pleased to examine 
material submitted for publication, but he 
assumes no responsibility for it either in 
transit or while in his possession. 

The address of subscribers can be 
changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change, please give both the new address 
and the name and address exactly as they 
appeared on the wrapper of the last copy 
received. Three weeks will be required. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


INC., 440 


7 
T & CO. 
e cee $3.00 A YEAB IN THE UNITED STATES. COLONIES AND MEXICO; 83.80 IN CANADA? 


POURTH AVE. 


An interior view of one of the houses 
shown in the January number 


NEW 


MOTORING INTO 1917 


Ten years ago a motor was a luxury, like 
a silk hat and a gold headed cane and a place 
in the country. Today it is a necessity, and 
there is no use having the silk hat or the 
cane or the country place unless you can live 
up to it in a car. In 1907 only 44,000 were 
built; in 1916, 1,200,000 valued at $900,000,- 
000 were owned by Americans. 


That is why the motor is an essential part 
of the house and garden life, and why the 
next issue of House & GarpEN will be the 
Motor Number. 


@ The cost of keeping a car will be con- 
sidered. Cars that lead double lives (guess 
what they are) have a corner, too. The 
garage comes into its own and so do a score- 
odd things for motor comfort and conveni- 
ence, 


@ Here are houses, too, and gardens and 
suggestions for home decoration and fur- 
nishing to make the homes of Houser & 
GARDEN readers vitally interesting and liv- 
ahle. True to its slogan, “All Indoors and 
Out,” this Motor Numher will appeal to all 
who live the House & Garen life. 

CONDÉ NABT, 


TOSK, PRESIDENT; 


W. E RECE ER ee eee annie TETS 5 CENTS. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MATTER AT THE POST OFFICE AT NEW YORK CITY 


$4.00 IN FOREIGN COUNTBIES; SINGLE COPIES, 2 


AO USE 8 (EPG AIR IDE iN! 


ee 
Photograph by Tebbs 


A) AE APRA AO Nes" 0 Pe ef ROG EN MUSIC 


If architecture is frozen music, then here are its harmonies. Here are the 

chords of straight wall lines and the rhythm of a sweeping stairs curve. Here 

the staccato of wood and brass; there the ring of hand-wrought iron. You 

climb andante; you descend allegro. All of which things you do and see in the 

residence of D. Holbrook, Esq., at Hartford, Connecticut. R. F. Barker was the 
architect 
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SE OF CH'RISTEMAS 


Which Is The House That Waves Its Hand To The World In Good Cheer 


HRISTMAS is the one season of the 

year when half the world can wave 
its hand to the other half without fear of 
rebuff or reproach. 

We would not think of sending the 
pouchy owner of the brown-stone across 
the way a rosy apple at Thanksgiving, or 
a valentine on February 14th. He would 
not understand. 

But on Christmas Eve we greet him with 
a candle burning in the win- 
dow. We deck the door and 
pile high the window-sill with 
the green things of our cheer 
for him. è 

He understands then—be- 
cause he is doing the same. 

Christmas is also the one 
season of the year when we 
can look into other people’s 
windows without regard for 
what other people think. Most 
other people are thinking of 
the good time they are having 
and how pretty it all looks. 
5 And we are thinking 
just about the same. 

That is the peculiar democ- 
racy of Christmas. 

There is no use being happy 
unless you can be happy with 
someone else. There is no 
use drawing the shades and 
trying to keep the joy indoors. 
It won't be kept indoors. 

The house and all who are 
in it fling their greetings hap- 
hazard to whomsoever passes. 

We can do this too. We 
can start a wave of good 
cheer on its way. We can 
make our homes houses of 
Christmas. 


HAT a callous disre- 

gard city apartment 
dwellers have for the interiors 
of the other apartments abont 
them! The country neighbor 
would simply die of curiosity, 
but she who dwells in an 
apartment is concerned only 


Ostentatious? Per 


E DI Tall WA R ENS 


Illustrations by Jack Manley Rosé 


with her own little household. The neigh- 
bors mean nothing except persons who ob- 
ject to the pianola being played after eleven. 
This callousness is the stigma of the 
urbanite. 

Come Christmas, and the housewife buys 
the prettiest, reddest-berried wreath she 
can find, and hangs it on the apartment 
door to show the Jolin Smiths and the old 
maid Whites that she wishes them well— 


shale I Na 


Outside the House of Christmas the decorated doorwcay waves its greeting 
to the passersby. Laurel garlands and holly wreaths enliven the entranee, 
haps it is to the neighbor who does not believe in Christmas 


despite everything. All the frigidity ac- 
crued through a long year of disregard for 
the pianola ruling is forgotten. The little 
red holly berries are veritable pills for hu- 
man grumpiness. And so Mrs. Smith, who 
most loudly objected to the pianola, hangs 
a garland on her door, and the old maid 
Whites, who also objected to it, hang a 
garland on theirs, a garland with a sprig of 
mistletoe in its heart—the minxes! 

Soon the news spreads 
from floor to floor. The ele- 
vator man talks about it. The 
children ask questions. Be- 
fore night, the whole house- 
hold of fifty-odd families is 
celebrating Christmas! 


HERE is a friendliness 

between suburbanites — 
or else there isn't and Christ- 
mas does more than anything 
else toward straightening out 
misunderstandings as to the 
merits of one’s children and 
one's golf score. This is how 
the Christmas spirit works : 

Mothers send their chil- 
dren bearing tiny cards tied 
with bright red ribbon to the 
houses in the neighborhood. 
Everyone is invited to the 
Christmas tree, the really 
truly Christmas tree that will 
be held that night in the back 
yard. 

When they arrive, there it 
is, ablaze with candles against 
the night sky, as if stars had 
dropped like snowflakes on 
the tree. The children sing 
carols and the grownups for- 
get about golf scores, and the 
whole affair is as simple and 
pretty and fresh as the coun- 


tryside itself. Then 
back through the snowy 
streets, past honses where 


candles burn in windows. 
This is an old custom, this 

burning a candle in the win- 

dow on Christmas Eve. It is 
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supposed to show the path to Her, should 
She come that night with Her Child. In 
Russia they not only light a candle in the 
window, but go to bed with all the doors 
unlocked so that if She does come She can 
get in. This custom, revived of late, has 
spread over the country. Sct a candle in 
your window this Christmas. You never 
know who will come. 

And the outdoor Christmas tree of the 
country has also spread. Scarcely a city 
now but boasts its big tree 
ablaze with a thousand 
lights. Somehow it does 
not seem to be so genuine as 
in the country. The city 
child is more blasé, more 
hardened to the unusual, and 
if the children are to be 
impressed, next year’s tree 
must be even more gorgeous 
than this year’s display. All 
the same, our cities will keep 
the open House of Christ- 
mas, just as it is kept open 
in the country towns. 


HE House of Christmas 
is the house specially 
decorated for Christmas, 
whether in city or country. 
Peculiarly appropriate for 
the former is a looped gar- 
land of laurel on the window 
box, and in the center a holly 
wreath. Or the garland may 
be brought up to the middle 
of the window and a small 
wreath attached there. 

Window boxes may be filled 
with sprigs of cedar. . The 
branches of the Christmas 
tree often have tobe cut off at 
the bottom or top, and these 
may be stuck into the earth 
of the window boxes where 
they will keep green for weeks. Between 
the cedar twigs place branches of holly. 

If one has no window boxes, a small 
orange plant can be placed on the inside 
window sill, and the effect, both from with- 
out and within, will be gay and festive as 
the little oranges catch the light against the 
shining green of their leaves. 


HERE is something very tawdry 
about tissue paper decorations. One 


feels and knows that they come from the’ 


TH 


IS feet went here and there 
About the common earth 
He tonched to grandeur all 
Men held of little worth: 


He loved the growing flowers, 
The small bright singing birds, 
The patient flocks of sheep, 
The many-pastured herds. 


The fields of rippling corn 
That shimmered in the sun, 
The soft blue smoke of eve 
That curled when day was done. 


5 and 10-cent store. Laurel is better and 
more characteristic of the season. If one 
can order it direct from the country the 
real Christmas spirit comes with it. Hun- 
dreds of old country women earn the pen- 
nies that carry them through a good part 
of the winter by collecting laurel and ever- 
green for the Christmas trade. They 


twine the sprigs into long ropes, and here 
and there fasten a pine cone from the 
These Christmas trimmings are 


woods. 


bine oto 
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feast of good cheer 


shipped direct to the purchaser. While 
the rheumaticky fingers may not have made 
as symmetrical a wreath as the florists 
offer, the cheer of Christmas is woven into 
the work. 

Let the children make their own decora- 
tions for their rooms. It may consume a 
terrible lot of wire and make a lot of dirt 
and cause a lot of pitchy fingers, but they 
will understand more deeply, when the 
work is done, what the House of Christmas 
should be. 


ae 


— 


The hearth is the shrine of the house, and in the House of Christmas 
the shrine has its decorations of box and pine, of laurel and holly. 
Thus even the cold things of brick and stoue and iron celebrate the 


HOUSE & GARDEN 
DECORATION in keeping with a 


prim, exquisite drawing-room is to 
hang set, symmetrical wreaths from the 
side wall fixtures and at the windows. In 
the vase, on either end of the mantel, put 
an entrancing stiff little bouquet, with 
green leaves carefully laid one on to the 
other, and, in the center, a bunch of red, 
red berries. Make them little bouquets, 
such as Kate Greenaway fancied, such as 
bridesmaids carry at fashionable weddings. 
They give a deliciously 
quaint flavor to the decora- 
tions of the room. 

The mantel in the living- 
room can be banked with 
holly, and at either end a 
brilliant red candle. Bread 
pans, filled with moist sand, 
may be ranged along the 
back of the mantel shelf, 
and the holly stuck in them, 
forming a continuous bank. 
A little clipping will make 
the bank even. Spruce and 
cedar may be used in the 
same way. 

There are a hundred places 
in the house where bunches 
of greens and holly can be 
placed. The prettiest green 
to use in loose bundles is the 
long-leaf pine needles. A 
bunch of these with their 
large cones make an attract- 
ive over-mantel decoration. 
Be sure in placing these 
bunches of greens that the 
twigs are arranged symmet- 
rically and tied together se- 
curely. But do not make 
them so regular and even 
that they will appear mortu- 
ary—if red berries can look 
mortuary! 

The fireplace also lends it- 
self to decoration with laurel garlands. If 
it is in an inglenook, the garlands may be 
draped about the chimney breast. 

According to custom, Christmas greens 
should be taken down by Twelfth Night, 
but there is no reason why they should not 
be kept up until they show signs of wither- 
ing. Even in their withered days they bring 
cheer, for no fire crackles like a fire of 
Christmas greens and no fire is more happy 
in its ending than the warm ashes of the 
laurel and the glowing coals of the pine. 
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GOING OF HIS FEET 


He did not search afar 
For what he had to say: 

His mind reached forth, and drew 
Its strength from Everyday; 


The struggling nets, alive 
With fish drawn from the sea 
Supplied Him with the apt 
And final simile. . . 


He saw a neighbor build 

A house that did not stand— 
And men may not forget 

The Honse Upon the Sand; 


He saw a widow drop 

Her mite into the hoard— 
And to eternity 

That Treasure is up-stored; 


He heard a Publican 

Who thought none other there— 
The souls of all mankind 

Are richer for that prayer 


Oh! teach me, too, to go 
About the ways of earth 

And find the wealth of God 
In things of little worth! 


Harry Kemp. 


December, 


THE “FRAGILE WINTER 


1916 


Even the simpler geometrical shapes dif- 

fer from one another in the details of their 

crystallization so that no two are exaetly 
alike throughout 


Most complicated of all are the fringed 
flakes made up of particles which the 


scientist calls “plates.” ‘needles’ and 
“spicule,” curiously combined 


—— 


. A — $ 
In every case the flake is hexagonal. This 
appears to be the one universal rule in the 
configuration of these erquisite crystals 


JEWEL 


A Page of Snowflakes 
as Caught Under the 
Microscope of 


DRS  » B A DE 


At times the contour of the radiating arms 
is curiously fluted, bearing no slight re- 
semblance to the lcaves of certain trees 


ID you ever study a snowflake— 

really study it under a magni- 
fying glass as it lay on the window 
ledge some grey, cold morning in De- 
cember? Then you do not need to be 
told how exquisitely wrought, how 
delicately traced in geometrical de- 
signs it is. It may be any one of thou- 
sands of shapes, but always its gen- 
eral contour will be hexagonal, the one 
universal rule in the formation of 
these glittering jewels of the sky. In- 
numerable minute particles combine to 
produce each flake, and precisely as 
the facets of a cut diamond flash in 
the light, so do the countless reflect- 
ing surfaces of these tiny atoms lend 
a look of whiteness to the whole. 
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RY OF THE KY 
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Again, there ts the combination of 
“plates” and “needles” which results in a 
flake with a distinct border as well as cen- 

tral pattern 


g” 


| 


If each of the component parts of the fl 

were not in itself quite regular in shag 

their combination would not take such 
symmetrical forms 


— — 


Here, although the detail of the outline dif- 
fers from the preceding flakes, each of the 
main points is equidistant from the center 


Always there ts a definite center. a sort of 
nucleus or hub from which the six princi- 
pal necdles radiate like a wheel’s spokes 
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TEA HOUSE AT GEOR AN CO UG 


The Estate of George Gould, Esq. at Lakewood, N. J—A Genuine 
Sukiya With Its Surrounding Gardens Quite at Home in America 


Photographs by Keller & White 


The Sukiya in 
Japan is nothing 
more than a 
mere straw hut. 
Here both the 
hut and its en- 
virons are prop- 
erly and effec- 
tively repro- 
duced 


Architecturally 
both the exteri- 
or and interior 
of the hut are 
perfect. The 
door lintel is 
low, demanding 
humility of the 
guest 


The gateway or 
portico is called 
the machiat, 
where the guests 
await summons 
to tea. A garden 
path or Rojit 
Leads to the 


December, 


Through the garden 
triexles a Uitle stream 
with pebbled banks, but- 
tressed by cedar posis. 
Stone slabs bridge it 
where the path crosses. 
Here and there siand 
sione lanterns. On the 
borders and in the back- 
ground the East and the 
West mingle, but 
enough of old Japan is 
here to give the spirit 
of the beautiful foolish- 
ness of things in which 
one would linger 


The photograph of the 
tea room below is de- 
eeptive. The ceiling is 
less than 6’ high. The 
great ehatr ts tiny. 
Gauge the room's di- 
mensions by the kimono 
on the wali. To the left 
is the midsuya, where 
the utensils are pre- 
pared, True to custom, 
the room accommodates 
no more than five per- 
sons. The portrait and 
superabundanee of flow- 
ers, however, are not 
strictly Nipponese 
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(2001) Handmade leghorn box, birchbark trim- 
ming. 14” high; Aralia, adiantum, maranta, 
tradescantia and Dieffenbachia; $10 to $15 


ROMIDICALLY speaking, the love of 
gardening never dies. Once a gard- 
ener, always a gardener, is literally true, 
provided the initiation into the cult has been 
genuine and provided also that a reasonable 


opportunity to dig and plant and watch has 


succeeded it for a time. 

Even in the dead of winter, when all the 
outdoor garden sleeps, it needs but a faint 
suggestion to rekindle our enthusiasm for 
the trowel and spade and seed packet. 


So it comes about that gifts of things that 4 


grow are peculiarly acceptable at Christmas 
time. Christmas is not usually considered 
much of a garden anniversary, I know; but 
one cannot but imagine that Santa Claus, 
during his long summer holiday, is as jolly 
an old planter as one could hope to meet, 
Why shouldn’t he turn as true a 
furrow with his reindeer as can we 
with our sober teams or still hum- 
bler wheel-hoes? I can see him out 


(2004) White enamel pot, little girl 

in red and green; tree border 

red and green. 6%” high, $5 with 
Norfolk pine tree 


GIFTS 
OF THINGS 
THAT GROW 


Dek’. EDSON 


Before ordering any of the gifts shown 
below, please read the instructions on 
page 20. Thank you. 


(2003) In this hanging flower bowl of green Vence- 
tian pottery are bird’s-nest ferns and a ehina 
12” diameter, $3.75 complete 


bird. 


PT RC 


(2005) 
turtle flower holder are yellow, $6. 


8” diametcr. Flowers from Schling 


Imported china bowl in lustre and china 
(2502) In two 
shades of dull violet, to order, one week, $6.50. 


HOUS BAG GAY 


(2002) Trimmed with ribbon, it holds dracae- 
nas, 
ferns. $15 to $25, cecording to size. This, $25 


crotonas, pandanus, kentia palms and 


in his tomato patch, too, tying up the vines 
with strips of last year’s Christmas stock- 
ings, and judging the ripeness of the matur- 
ing fruits by comparing them with his own 
cheeks. One never sees a picture of the old 
gentleman in his shirt sleeves, but surely he 
must have them. And I know he hangs his 
fur-trimmed coat over a pine fence after 
spading up the ground for the beds. 

Why not make this a garden Christmas? 
You can do it in several ways: 

First, you may bring into the Christmas 
celebration for yourself and for your 
friends all the products of the indoor gar- 
den which you can. No other gifts can 
better express the spirit of the day than 
flowers, They are the physical embodiment 
of happiness and good-will. 

But in selecting your plants for 
Christmas gifts, do not make the. 
mistake of choosing those which, 
while they may look indescribably 


(2006) The little spruce grown 

from seed just fits its imported 

Florentine jar, which is 514” in 
diameter. $3 compicte 
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beautiful in the florist’s window, are not in 
the least suitable for growth in the house. 
It is all right to select cut flowers for the 
bewildering beauty of the moment, and in 
full consciousness that within a day or two 
at most they will be but a fragrant memory. 
But if you are selecting a plant for a Christ- 
mas gift, pick out something which will 
continue to live under house conditions for 
weeks if not for years.. And if you feel 
that a plant alone is hardly sufficient for 
your purpose, remember that a jardiniere, 
both artistic and substantial, is a rare thing 
and one sure to be appreciated. 


Goop THINGS To GIvE 


I will not attempt to name the various 
sorts of plants that fulfill these require- 
ments of beauty and long life. All florists 
have them now for just this purpose, but if 
you wish to plan in advance just what you 
will choose, an article on the indoor garden 
which appears on another page of this issue 
will give you some suggestions. The “old 
reliables, like azaleas, begonias and cyc- 
lamen, are always in order, but perhaps the 
best inspiration will be to go and see just 
what your florist has on his benches. 

So much for gifts of things from man- 
made gardens. For those who can obtain 
them, some of the untamed products of the 
infinitely larger garden of Nature are al- 
most more desirable as presents to those 
who ordinarily have them not. 

It seems ordinary enough to many coun- 
try dwellers, but that doesn’t make the beau- 
tiful bark of the white birch any the less 
attractive to city people. From it you can 
make hanging baskets, flower and fern 
boxes, and a dozen other unique and useful 
articles with real decorative value. Even 
plain sheets of the bark are acceptable as 
gifts for those who have a liking for doing 
handicraft work with odd materials. 

A word as to gathering the bark will not 
be amiss, as so often in this connection we 
see evidences of thoughtlessness which re- 
sults fatally to the trees. A living birch 
which is girdled for its bark is almost cer- 
tain to die. So whenever bark is stripped, 
take it only from a tree which is misshapen, 
overcrowded by its neighbors, or otherwise 
unfitted to survive in the endless struggle 
for supremacy in the woodland community. 

Do you live in a pine or spruce country? 
Then remember that your less favored 
friends will surely appreciate a supply of 
crackly cones to throw on their winter fires. 
Holly and mistletoe they can buy in the 
market, but these things carry far greater 
significance when gathered and sent by a 
friend in the South. And if none of these 
three is ready to your hand, the ground 
pine, prince’s pine, bittersweet, partridge 
berries or laurel branches will bring a wel- 
come as gifts of things that grow. 

Finally, to any of your friends who may 
be actual gardeners, or even potential ones, 
you can give no more practical a present 
than a good book; for of the making of 
garden books there is no end, nor is there 
likely to be so long as there are plenty of 
new discoveries, new methods, new varie- 
ties with which every gardener wants to 
keep in touch, Interest in gardening of all 
kinds is tremendously on the increase in 
this country, and every wide-awake gar- 
dener is interested in keeping abreast of 
the newest developments. For that rea- 
son a gift of a thing that grows will 
quicken his interest of this season. 


TOBY MUGS AND OTHER JUGS 


Peruvian huacas 
were, no doubt, 
the earliest form 
of the toby. 
These earthen 
jugs were filled 
with wine and 
placed in the 
tombs 


This jug was made in 1909 at 
about the time Mr. Roosevelt 
started on his hunting trip to 
Africa. It is richly colored a elephant's 

and beautifully modelled matic 


There are probably more to- 
bies of Bonaparte than of any 
other notable. This one was 
made in America about 1876 


He halds 
and a red 


N one of his earlier plays, at the old 
I Daly’s Theater, John Drew, mper 
sonating an absent minded, rich uncle or 
something of the sort, asks a fond 
mother about her boy, who was but a 
very young baby when Drew went off 
to Australia, or somewhere else in the 
play, to get rich. The mother asserts 
that the boy has grown considerably. 
“And has he still got that ridiculous 
mug?” asks 555 see! ig ag no 
15 doubt a New Yorker, was highly resent- 
2 3 04 ful of this question, until Mr. Drew re- 
Washington in a (Continued on page 52) 
handsome uniform 


A teapot toby, 
probably de- 


a gun in one hand 
guide-book to Africa 


in the other. The handle, an 


head, is emble- 
of the G. O. P. 


The spectacles, fallen 
over the nose, give 
Ben Franklin a be- 
nevolent expression 


A Staffordshire 
toby of 1880, 


vised for the representin 
total abstainer Gladstone 2 
— — — = a 
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T used to be that all 

roads led to Rome. But 
after a certain night they 
led to Bethlehem, and they have been leading there ever since. 

Down them came the three kings and the shepherds, the learned 
men and the loutish. Down them have come young and old, 
paupers and princes, gentlemen, saints and fools, knights at arms, 
ecclesiastics, demi-mondes, soldiers and pushcart men, and sailors, 
too. Their ways converged. For the Bethlehem way is the way 
of converging roads. 

The impulse that sends these motley peoples down that road is 
one thing; the impulse with which they come away is quite an- 
other. The three kings came with gifts to present, and went away 
empty handed but heart full. The shepherds came empty handed 
but went away rich as kings. The one may have been drawn there 
with a definite purpose, the other out of curiosity. But to both 
the magic worked the same. Both looked at the same Thing and 
both saw the same Thing, which was quite impossible before that 
time. There they were—men ripe in wisdom and men to whom 
wisdom was stranger—side by side, gazing at It as It lay before 
them—and both seeing It alike. 


INCE the roads converged that night in Bethlehem, it has 
been given to those who go that way to see this Thing alike. 
There may be an aristocracy of the road, but complete democracy 
reigns in the inn at the end of it. For to all the vision is the same, 
and to all is given the same measure of wisdom. Men find a 
common ground there, just as their hands are filled with a com- 
mon gift and their hearts with a common joy. They found a com- 
mon ground that night in a child. Ever since they have been 
finding common ground in the acts of a child. 

Consider it from any viewpoint one wishes, Christmas is a stu- 
pendously childish occasion. Exchanging gifts is a stupendously 
childish practice. Kneeling before a creche is a thoroughly childish 
act. Being utterly and inexpressibly happy is a childish state of 
mind. Yet no man, for all his learning and experience, has been 
able to create an occasion more suitable or a practice more perfect. 
No man, for all his skill, has been able to chart another such 
Infinity wherein all roads converge. 


OADS of competition always run parallel; they never con- 
verge. The trenches that scar the Continent today are par- 
allel roads—ways of men without a common ground, of nations 
without a common factor, blood-soaked avenues of competition. 
Down one march those who believe that the roads will converge 
in Paris, by another go those who hold that they meet in Berlin. 
It never occurs to them that the roads can never converge unless 
they lead toward Bethlehem Town. But can they ever 
meet there? 

Parallel roads are roads of give and take, of capture and sur- 
render. They give what is forced from them, they take what they 
can snatch. The converging roads are roads that give, yet the 
nearer one draws to Bethlehem Town, the more is he beggared. 
The parallel roads of war are roads of annihilation—of the other 
man. The way of converging roads demands annihilation of self. 
They present the stern justice of a man receiving to the measure 


THE WAY OF CONVERGING ROADS 
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of his gift—no more, no 
less; they crystallize the 
wild paradox of a man re- 
ceiving that he may give, storming the world that he may sur- 
render it, gaining a crown that he may fling it away. 

Now these are quite old-fashioned ideas. They lack smartness 
and the modern touch. The approval of the transient hour is not 
stamped upon them. They casually disregard the up-to-date prin- 
ciples of individualism and their democracy scorns the law of 
ownership. They are mere beggarly truths, queer charms to carry 
with one down the converging roads, strange playthings of the 
gods such as a child would pick up and take along with him. But 
without them, Bethlehem Town can never be reached. 


O it has come about that Home is the Inn of Christmas. There 

reigns the democracy of young and old. There men and 

women receive to give. There competition is flung aside like a 
broken toy. There the roads converge. 

The center of home is the heart of the world, and the center of 
home is the child. Men first built homes to preserve the child 
against the inclemency of the seasons. Ever since the house has 
been built around this tiny idea—the hearth to keep it warm, the 
windows through which it might look out on sunny fields, the 
doors by which it can pass out into the big world, the stairs that 
carry it at night up to chambers of safety and soft repose. 

This may seem a crude basis for living, but since it came about 
that the roads of the world converged where a Child was born that 
night, men have recognized the utter futility of seeking a better 
one. For there men can be as children; there, as children, they 
practice the gentle art of being in the world and yet not of it. 

Home come men empty handed, to go away rich as kings. Home 
come men proud as kings, to go away humble like little children. 
And like the three kings themselves, each returns thenceforth into 
his own country another way. 


T’S the coming back from Christmas that makes the journey 

there worth while, it’s the starting afresh, it’s the new path to 

the feet, the new horizon to the eye, the new joy in the heart. It 
is the challenge to fear. 

Now it may be the magic of the Inn, it may be the magic of the 
Thing you gaze upon, it may be the magic of the season; believe 
what you will; Christmas is the touchstone of the world. For one 
short hour the cold granite of the world’s heart flames with gold. 
For one short hour competition is forgotten: soldiers banter greet- 
ing across No Man’s Land; the humble of kin come into their own; 
the beggar boasts the crown and the king boasts his rags; poor 
men fling pennies to the wind as though they were rich, and rich 
men scatter gold as though they would spill it in rainbows down 
the sky like a drunken god. Gleeful as children, everyone; mad, 
utterly mad with joy—because a star stood still one certain night 
where the roads converged. 
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Photograph by Julian A. Buckly 


THE BACKGROUND OF NATURAL wae sh 


When treated with stain and wax, gum wood assumes an antique dusty brown tone that 
makes a perfect background for decorative composition. This was the treatment used in 
the hall of the residence of Edwin C. Lewis, Esq., at Canton, Mass. The rug is an antique 
in low tones as also are the stair trackers. Hangings are deep mulberry colored velvet 
trimmed with dull gold galloon. With the exception of the two polychrome Italian chairs. 
the furniture is dark walnut. Coolridge & Shattuck, architects. Pennell, Gibbs & Quiring, 
decorators 
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How to Order Gifts 


ORE and more the house-gift is becoming customary at Christmas. The living 
room lamp by which everybody can read; the comfortable davenport on which 
everybody can lounge; the billiard-table where everybody can play—such a perma- 
nent gift to the entire family is worth a whole brigade of gloves and ties and umbrellas. 


House & Garden, therefore, has made a point of showing Christmas house-gifts in the following 
pages. All are actually purchasable—now—many at very moderate outlay—through House 
& Garden’s Shopping Service. The model letter and rules for ordering below explain how. 


November 25, 1916. 
House & Garden Shopping Service, 
445 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Enclosed is my cheque“ for thirty-four dollars, 


for which please send by express, charges 
collect, the following articles to 


Mrs. Francis Gibbon, 
83 Brattle Street, 
Brookline, Mass. 


No. 2053. Decorated mahogany chair. Decem- 
ber House & Garden, page 23 $24.00 


No. 2055. White Wedgewood fruit bowl. De- 
cember House & Garden, page 23 $5.00 
Very truly yours, 
Natalie Gibbon. 


Or draft, or money order. 


My Second Choice* 


I understand that House & Garden will make 
every effort to secure my first choice, but in 
case it is impossible to do so, you may pur- 
chase for me the following second choices: 


No. 2057. Black painted arm chair. December 
House & Garden, page 23 


No. 2082. Sterling silver carving set. December 
House & Garden, page 25 
Very truly yours, 
Natalie Gibbon. 


Note: This is not necessary, though desirable. Your first choice 
will alwaya be purchased, except where special popularity haa 
early exhausted the atock of some ouc thiog. 


The above model letter is printed here for your guidance. This form, if followed, will simplify 
the work of our shoppers and prevent misunderstanding or confusion Jeading to mistakes 


What House & Garden will huy. House & Garden will 
buy for you, without charge for its services, any article 
editorially mentioned in House & Garden. When order- 
ing anything that has appeared in House & Garden, give 
date of the issue, number of the page, and order number 
of the article if it has one. 


How to order. Simply write to the Shopping Service, 
stating what you want (see model letter) and enclosing 
cheque or money order to pay for the desired articles, or 
postage stamps for amounts less than $1. There are no 
charge accounts in the Shopping Service. 


Second Choice. It is not necessary to state your second 
choice, but it is desirable. Your first choice will always 
be purchased for you, except in cases where special popu- 
larity has exhausted early the stock of some particular 
thing. In such a case possible disappointment and delay 
may be avoided if we have your second choice at hand. 


No charge accounts. Articles purchased through House & 
Garden cannot be charged to your personal account in the 
shop from which they are bought. Nor can articles be sent 
C. O. D. by the shop. 


No articlea on approval. During the busy Christmas shop- 
ping season, articles cannot be sent on approval. This is a 
rule of the shops to which we can make no exception. 


No samples. House & Garden cannot promise to send 
samples of materials in December. 


Deliveriea. All articles will be sent express collect unless 
otherwise requested. Small articles, however, can be 
mailed; when ordering them enclose approximate postage 
and the excess, if any, will be returned to you. 


Letters of inquiry should enclose a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope for our reply. We will do our utmost but can- 
not guarantee during the month before Christmas to answer 
all questions, Please write your letter and signature very 
distinctly. 


Advertised articles. If more convenient for you, the Shop- 
ping Service will be glad to buy for you any articles shown 
in the advertising pages, but in buying such articles it 
generally saves time to write direct to the shop. 


From literally thousands of beautiful things, House & Garden has selected the gifts shown 
here. They are really good values—they are really new—they are really exclusive. If you 
are too busy to shop, or distant from metropolitan shops, House & Garden’s Shopping Service 
is at your command. We extend to you a cordial invitation to compile your Christmas list 
from these pages and make full use of our Shopping Service in this, perhaps the most taxing 
and difficult problem of the whole shopping year. 


445 fourth Abe. 
New Pork 


House & Garden Shopping Service 
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(2007) Made after an old New 

England pattern comes a bread 

toaster, 43” long, of hand-wrought 
tron. 


(2008) Because it is made of 

wrought iron this popcorn roaster 

is solid and unburnable. 41" 
long. $4 


(2010) A nut set is always handy 
around the fire. This of hand 
hammered copper consists of one 
large bowl and six small ones. 
Complete, $10 


(2009) Elegance in ash trays! A 
set of six with hammered sterling 
silver rims and glass bottoms. 
3%” wide. In a silver holder 
with a grey finished handle. $19 


| 
i (2019) When Polly puts the 
kettle on, she should put it 


8 į = 8 y j ona miei something like 

this, which is hand- 

(2013) Candlesticks are of solid brass, 18” high, $12 0 ee iron 10” high with 

(2011) You can carry it pair. (2014) Colonial mahogany clock, 17“ high, 4“ deep, decorations on top and 

near the fire or drag it far Seth Thomas 8-day movement, $5. (2015) Cast brass and- stained wood handle, $6 
away, this old English wal- irons, 27“ high, $15. (2016) Square brass shovel, 20 
nut stool. $25 long, $4.50. (2017) Shell shaped shovel, 22” long, $4. 


(2018) Woodbox covered with brass, 31” x 18”, $20 


(2012) A toasting fork long 
cnough and strong enough 
is a boon. This, of hand 
forged iron, 32” long, $1 


— — — 


(2022) Dutch silver, gold lined after 
dinner coffec service of four pteces. 
$32 complete. (2023) Pot, 10%“ high 


Copied 


J * 

i (2020) rho sews by the fire with wicker covered handle, $12. (2028) from James Fenimore 

| comes AE eas aon 5 ‘ith (2024) sugar, 2%” high, $5; (2025) Cooper's, solid mahogany chair, $35. (2029) 
handles on either side and two drawers in cream, $5; (2026) tray, 1214” wide, Black lacquer lamp, white decorations, 
front. 24” high x 1914” long x 1014” wide. $11. (227) Beechwood table, 18”x 27% high, $13. (202) Parchment shade, 
$12.50. (202 The mahogany chair with 21x22” high, 816 blue bands, 16” wide, $22.50. (2031) Rose 


rush seat, $14 jar in apple grecn and brown, 9” x 9", $4 
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(2032) They visualize charmingly on a hall 12034) Another attractive grouping, The (2037) Penguin lamp. blue ka brown 


table—a Chinesc pillow vase of pottery in orange bowl is ivory Wedgwood, 8%” china, mahogany sta 7 hi 

green or, white, which stands T4” high diameter, $18. (2035) Chinese oiled paper (2938) Painted e eee hipt eae: 

and costs 50 cents, and (2033) the bluc or fan, jade balls, silk tassels, $1.50. (2030 $7.50. Smelling salts jar (203) gold or 

purple glass bowl on the ebony stand, 10” Mirror frame, grafito in blue and gotd, cobali glass, $3.50. Cracker jar (2040) of 

in diameter and 6“ high, which comes at 16 % “ x 2614”, $28. 10“ x 16”, $16 Copenhagen china, red, blue and green, 8” 
$8.50 : high, $7.50 


THERE’S ALWAYS A PLACE FOR OCCASIONAL FURNITURE 


Before ordering any of these gifts, be so goad as to read page 20. Thank you. 


3 — -A . 7 
(2041) A substantial, comfortable e. yer Vo ae (2043) Now can the Victrola be a 
2 SS 3 at 7 ae thing of beauty as well. as of 
music. This cabinet, finished in 
red, black, blue and green lacqucr, 
is fitted with a Victor. $200. If 
desired, it may be had without 

the machine (2501) 5150 


* 
| 


chair below is mahogany with 
cane back end silk upholstery in 
Roman stripe. 845. The mirror 
i (2042) ig a Whistler design in bur- 
1 nished gold, 14”x24". Frame, 
1 1½ “/. $6.25 


8 ; 
1 | } 
a 
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(2044) As to the group in the 
center: table of green or black 
lacquer, gold decorations, 70“ 
x 30”, $70. Solid brass candle- 
sticks (2045) 20” high, $10 each. 
(2046) Japanese bronze vase, $67.50 


(2047) And finally in your oc- 
casional furniture list put Wedg- 
wood. The ivory flower holder, 
embossed grapevine decoration, 
6” high. $7.50. Candlesticks 
(2048) to match, 8”. $7.50 pair 
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OR PERHAPS IT IS ON THIS PAGE 


(20 t) Antique mirror 
in dull gold frame 2127 
wide with hand-paint- 
ed floral decorations in 
soft green. 16” x 32”, 
$14.95. Candlesticks of 
antique silver (2052) 
with decorated can- 
dles. 14” high, $15 a 
pair 


(2049) Drop leaf, three 

deek table of yellow 

lacquer, hand-painted dec- 

orations, rubber tired 

easters. Opens to 22” 

x 32”, etoses to 22” 
x 131%". $29 


(2033) The exraet spot for 
this tall baek Italian mahog- 
any chair is in the hall. 
Rush seat. Decorated in 
polychrome, $24 


(2050) Looks old and 

looks English, this walnut 

antique coffee table with 

turned legs, to the right. 
$22.50 


(2054) From England comes 
a fireside watnut seat uphol- 
stered in velour. $18.50 


(2055) ivory 
colored Wedg- 
wood eompote, 
y” diam. Fine- 
ly striped de- 
sign on bowl. 


$5 


(2086) Below is 
a real Venetian 
glass compote 
in amethyst, 
with natural 
color pear on 
top. 8%”. 
$12.50 


eee — — 7 


2060 Scandinavian peasant table, attractive in sun- 
room, $35. Lamp (061) Diuc and gold china with blaek f 
hase and top. 30” high. Shade of Chinese design and | 
blue silk, 14” wide, $37. Blue and white fruit dish 
(2062) 9” x 5”, $4. Windsor ehair (2063), $19. Cushion | 
1206) peacock blue crepe de chine, 17“ wide, $9 | 
y 
i 


| (2057) A generous armchair of painted wood in black 
i with red and gold deeorations. $29. The table (2058) 
| beside it is red and black tacquer—drawers and legs red 
and gold, top and feet black, 26” high. $29. The solid 
mahogany candlestick (2059) stands 13” high and may 
be had for $1 


HOUSE & GARDEN 


SHE NEVER HAS TOO MUCH CRYSTAL AND LINEN 


Give Santa Claus a lift by reading page 20. He'll 


(205) For 
the tea table, 
a solid Filet 
cloth, 27“ 
diameter. $14 


(2066) The jewelry of the 
table, a superd English 
rock crystal service: one 
dozen each of goblets, 
champagnes, cocktailsand 
cordials. Cut design of 
wild roses. $75 complete 


(2067) 4 joy to look at and 
a joy to use, a breakfast set 
of American porcelain with 
Indian Tree decorations in 
gay colors. Mahogany glass 
covered tray. Complete $10 


0 


(2071) Attractive individual 

Mass or plate doilies come in 

cut Italian work—oak leaves 

and Roman design. 53%” wide. 
$2.50 each 


2 . 
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4 


e 
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(2073) One can never 
have too many tray 
cloths. This has a 
center medallion of 
Filet lace, English 
embroidered panels 
and an edging with 
insertions of Cluny. 
18144"x22", $4 


(2074) Among the luncheon sets is one of Porto Rican 

hand-drawn work and hemstitching. Set consists of 

32“ center piece and six doilies measuring 1114”x 
17144”. It comes for $13.50 complete 


thank you. So do we. 


stihl 
—— 


(2070) An excellent gift 
of moderate price is a 
cordial set of celestial 
blue glass, consisting of 
bottle and six glasses. 
Decanter 91%" high. 
Complete as shown, $10 


(2068) For the linen 
closet, @ spice apple 
trimmed with rosettes 
of red ribbon $1. Larger | 
size (2069) costs 51.25. 
Also in other colors 


(2072) Dinner plate size 
doilies of cut Italian work— 
French knots and woman’s 
head in center. 9” wide. $5 


An attractive Hawatian luncheon set of (2075) one 

runner, 20’x45” of heavy Austrian linen with Filet 
tiré inserts, $5.50; six smaller doilies (2076) eliminat- 
ing separate tumbler and plate doilies, $1.50 each 
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(2080) Jdeal in lines 
and price comes a 
water pitcher of 
Shefield plate in a 
Dutch design. Gold 
lined. 9%” high. $18 


(2077) Salad set, silver 
plated and crystal. 


egar, salt, pepper, pa- 
‘ prika, mayonnaise jar, 


(281) An excellent 
hostess gift, a Sheffield 
coffee set consisting of 
four cups and saucers, 
pot, sugar, cream, with 
handled Sheffield tray, 


d 

| 

J 

g 

| 10” tray, oil and vin- 
| 

| 


garlic boz and mizing 
bowl. $34 complete 


8”x14”. $22.60 


(2082) Commend- 

able for strength and 

simplicity, a steak 

carving sct. Sterling 

handles, fine cutlery. 
$5 


(2078) Service set, 
914” long. Chop fork 
and spoon of hand- 
wrought silver. 513. 
Pea server (2079) $7.50 


= 


(2083) Porcelain fruit | 
dish in blue, white and | 
yellow, or (2084) blue and | 

| 


yellow, 9”x7". $4. Two 
pound bamboo basket ] 
(2085) of Chinese tea, $2. | 


Candlesticks (2086) in 
solid brass, of Colonial 
design. 8“ high. 87 4 
pair 


———— — — —— — 


| 
| — There is always need for another tray, and 
| this recommends itself because of its serviceable 


folding handles. Mahogany and cane, oval in 
22” long. 


shape. 


fi (2088) Grafito mirror, 161%4"x2614", $28. Dull oak (2092) Table decoration in (2093) Among the newer cordial sets, th 
S A 1 — 2 2 E z 4 F at n 
fintsh folding table (208) 27” high, opens to 31” new amethyst crystal. hostess would apprectate, is one of engraved or —. 
wide, $20. Cream Wedgwood bowl (209) 814"x514” Center vase 10” high, with frosted rose decorations. Bir glasses and 
$5. Cloisonne bor (2091) teakwood panels, to hold others, 6”. Complete, $3.50 decanter, $11.25. Mahogany tray (2094) 15” long 


100 cigars, 5347x”, $50 with conventent handles, $7 


— a 
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FOR HIS VERY OWN ROOM 


Of caurse, by this time you have read page 20. You haven't? Da turn 
back to it. Thank you. 


(2095) A good reading (2097) An addition to 
light, solid mahogany any desk is an English 
lamp with Japanese pewter inkwell with 
shade in blue, rose or goose quill pen. Base 
gold silk. 23” high. of inkwell W in di- 
Complete, $3.50 ameter. $3 


atime ee eee eee, eee ee 2 a roa 


(2096) A serviceable masculine desk set comes 
in moire cloth covered with transparent 
celluloid. Pad, 10”x15”. Set consists of ink- 
stand, calendar, letter rack, pen wiper and 
i blotter. In rose, blue, green or tan. $3.50 


(20989) A thoroughly serviceable ash 
tray comes in silver plate with 
colored enamel lining under white 
glass. The enamel may be had in all 
Shades. 4%” diameter. $1.50 


(2100) Basket 
weave slippers 
with Turkish tow- 
eling lining and 
tops. In both 
men’s and wom- 
en’s sizes. 81 


(2099) Handy for 

his desk—a sil- 

ver ash tray and 

pipe rest. 3%” 

in diameter. 
$3.50 


(2101) For his 
breakfast tray— 

1 pastel shade plate, 
ee black border, 8”. 
$2. Egg cup (2102) 


\ 314” high, $2.25 


(2103) A bachelor’s set. | 
Sterling coffee pot, 9” high, 

cream, 3%” high. sugar 
21%”, gilt lincd. Pot holds 
a pint and a half. $69 


(2104) Furniture that he will always use: solid (2108) A nest of fables is (2109) In his room he wants a business-like, size- 
i oak Windsor chair, rush seat, $21. Floor reading convenient. This with glass able tclephone stand. Chair and stand above are 
$ slight (105); extends to 5’ 6” closes to 4’ 4"; Jap- tops comes at $25. Largest of solid mahogany, $11.50. The morocco leather 
i anese or verde finish, $5.50; in brush brass (2108) table 14%" x 11½ “/. Dec- memo pad (2110) with swinging pencil measures 


| $5. (2107) Mahogany magazine stand, $7.50 orated black lacquer 6”x9” and comes in red or green leather. $2.50 
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GIFTS OF BEAUTY AND UTILITY 
FOR HER BOUDOIR 


(2111) Telephone shield, 


eh (2115) It folds, and so oc- CUD A broad comfortable sew- 

17” high, rose, gold or eupies little room, this ing chair in Chinese red or 

| 8 $8.50. Powder bor ‘ sewing stand, 32” high. green lacquer recommends it- 

g C9 china head, tulle Of poplar, enamel finish self for her room. $12.50. By 

f skirts, $2.50. Ballet girl with stenciled design in il a three deck mahogany 

g perfume bottle ma g” pink and olive. Fur- stand (2118) useful for tea or 

| high, $6.50 nished with complete sewing, 29“ high, 9” wide x 
g sewing equipment., as . 26” long, $25. 


e 17 
a Thermos jug with ivory ass 


11% For her nightstand, 
i finish. 10” high, $8.50. 


— 


(2119) Still another breakfast set 
comes in a fine grade of American 
porcelain in solid colors -pink, 
blue or yellow. Seventeen pieces 
on d glass top mahogany finish 
tray, $8.75 complete, (2120) Mul- 
berry glass vase, 10” high, $2 


(2125) Mahogany stund 29” 
high, $15. 1220) Japanese | 

I lacquer light, silk shade, | 

| adjustable, $5.75. Silver | 

cloek (2127) gold lined, 8-day, 

(2121) The illuminated Italian 3”x2”, $37. Night ret (2500) $1 
parehment shields below are in d 
soft colors: edged with gold 
guimpe, $6 a pair. (2122) Glass 
Colonial candlesticks, 10” high, 98 
cents each, (213) Square candles, 
60 cents a dozen. (2124) Sir piece 
desk set of rose, gold, black or 
blue velour, trimmed cith gold 

lace and French flowers, $40 


(2128) A dressing table of striking individuality. Black 
enamel with green and red decorations. Top measures 
19”x48", $125, (2129) Stool to mateh. $13. (2130) Side 
standing mirrors, black enamel with green decorations. 
16” high, $11 each. (2130 Five light brass sconces in 
antique design, $12 pair, (2132 Etehed glass candle- 
Sticks 11” high, $1.50 cach 


(2133) An unusual bas- 
ket of rose, gold or 
blue faille silk and 
gold lace with gold 
handles, 15” high, $5.75 


— = — 
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(2139) Made of brown and 
white checked gingham 
with silhouetted figures 
and pockets at the bot- 


tom. 80 cents 


(2142) Tint Tot tas- 
sels for shade pulls 
and baby carriage 
tops. White cord with 
painted head. 38144” 
long. 50 cents 


HOUSE & GARDEN 


THERE WAS A LITTLE GIRL AND 
SEE TAD ALITTLE, CURTE 
AND SHE KNEW WHAT SHE, 


4 WANTED FOR CHRISTMAS 


f ofa a ee 


But before she wrote Santa Claus she read 
page 20. Have you? Thank youl 


(2188) When the cats prowl and winds howl and 
2135 P windows rattle, you can fasten the windows tight 
5 55 3 we A Ao ite me at 1 with tabby wedges that come with a verse in a doz. 
eled wood about 2½ long. $13. The $1.50 complete 

clown (2136) is of wood dressed in 


gaily colored cretonne, but if you CZARS. 

pull a string he juggles a baby clown. BRON) 

$1. The plush ball (2137), 8” in diam- <n 
Ay CZ 


eter, is black, yellow, white, blue and 
grecn, sponge filled, very light. 
$1.75 


(2140) Now you go up, 
up, up; then you go 
down, down, down. 
You can also swing 
around on this gar- the penny 
den and nursery see- 


(2141) When you put 
in this 
bird’s home bank the 


saw. 8’ long. Well bird hops out to 


made of heavy steel thank you. Heavy 
and has wood. $8 oes 9” high. 


(2143) Untie the bag below and (2144 Curly Locks will wake to find a bean bag 
out tumble eight Japanese toys: game—an elephant bean bag, a hoop and a clown, 
an accordion, four dancers who for which her mother—Sh! Sh!—has paid $1. A 
hula-hula when you put them on book of rhymes (2145) with colored pictures. $1. 
top of a piano or a talking ma- A box of 46 building blocks (2146). 50 cents. «a 
chine, one combination horn and jumping rope (2147) with painted handles. 15 cents. 
musical rattle and one musical And (2148) a wood dachshund 22“ long. $1.50 


roly-poly. All, my dears, for the 


sum of 75 cents (2149) She’s a Wool- 


ly-Wog, my dears, 
made of yellow 
and white wool. 
5” high. $1. Guar- 
anteed to stop any 
baby crying 


19176 


reer 
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Nature's Etchings of Stark Branches Against 
the Sky Framed By Your Windows These Days 


F the woodland land- 

scape in its glory of 
autumn tinted foliage is 
Nature’s painting, then 
is that same view in the 
starkness of winter a 
Master’s etching. How 
sharply are the naked 
branches engraved 
against the sky! With 
what strength and sim- 
plicity of line do the 
‘trunks stand out from 
the snowy fields! Even in the prevailing 
color note is the simile continued—gray 
and brown and black in place of the red 
and shining gold of autumn. 

Leaves are the changing, not the per- 
manent, elements of a tree. They are a part 
of the working apparatus, and are thrown 
down in the autumn like worn-out tools. 
The real tree stands there for you to look 
at and study in its elemental form. 

In front of my window stands a Magno- 
lia acuminata. With trunk as straight as 
an arrow, it reaches up some 50 in the air 
—the very model of vegetable growth. If 
you were to plan for the purpose of getting 
the largest.amount of sunshine over every 
twig of the tree, you would do exactly what 
this magnolia has done. From the base 
limbs to the topmost twig it forms a com- 
plete pyramid, perfectly designed. 

Now look over at the evergreens, a form 
of foliage that Nature designed when the 
world was elementally rough and stormy, 
and you will see that the spruces and pines 
sit flat on the ground, exactly like pyramids 
—pyramids of green life. It is not only 
the form for getting the most perfectly dis- 
tributed foliage, and the best flood of sun- 
shine; it is the shape above all which can 
most perfectly resist wind and weather. 

The magnolia limbs come out with about 
equal eagerness on all sides of the trunk, 
and feel their way on a gentle slant toward 
the light. You are surprised, as you look 
at them, to see what a community it is. The 
limbs rarely interfere, and they do co-oper- 
ate wonderfully in sustaining and carrying 
on the operations of life. Each limb has 
its branches, and each branch its twigs. To- 
gether they constitute a commonwealth of 
signal strength and beauty. 


OMETIMES I 
think I like a tree 
better with the leaves 
off ; at least, I do in the 
winter. What a piece of 
economy this annual 
change of dress is! If 
those leaves were not 
dropped the snows would 
break the whole beauti- 
ful poise of the tree. 
Then, as we look down 
= to the ground, we see 
what these trees are about. The leaves are 
woven out of the carbon and nitrogen of 
the air, with a bit of potash and phosphor- 


= 
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ous. When they are no longer wanted they 
are dropped to Mother Earth as a contri- 
bution to the soil. They make the humus, 
which bye and bye will add a large amount 
of nitrogen to the earth, and keep up fer- 
tility. Meanwhile they are protecting the 
grasses and plants from the severity of 
winter frost and storms. 

None but a fool would burn up leaves. 
They are a superb contribution to our com- 
fort and welfare. One should lift his hat 
to the bare old trees, and render thanks. 
Good neighbors and friends: you are giv- 
ing us that in which we may plant our fu- 
ture wheat, corn and roses, and which will 
help to keep the earth fertile in spite of 
the steady draft which our crops make 
upon it. May yon live long and prosper! 

A little farther from my window stands 
a huge white elm. It is equally anxious to 
reach the sunlight and air. To do this, 


when it had reached a height of about 20’, ` 


it split its trunk out in every direction, 
went on up and up to 70’, and spread its 
limbs over an area of 30 in diameter. Not 


content with all this it leaned over its 


limbs and swung them down in every di- 
rection, to catch more of the light and play 
with the wind. You must not think that 
these grand old weeping elms were cre- 
ated just to please us. They are creating 
themselves superbly on an economic basis, 
yet every elm has contributed its quota to 
our soil and comfort. 


x " J; makes but little dif- 
ference in what direc- 
tion we look, for we 
shall find everywhere a 
rich study of life; and 
we can get at this life 
process better in winter 
than in summer. In one 
direction I am looking 
through an English elm, 
and a little farther off 
an English oak. These 
trees formed their hab- 
its in England, where the seasons are longer, 
and for that reason they refuse to throw 
down their leaves till a good while after our 
oaks and elms are bare. Like true Britons 
they stand, stubbornly resisting the frosts 
until November. But when the leaves are 
off you see that all of these foreigners like 
to hug the ground, sitting flat down like 
evergreens, while their limbs climb up con- 
ically without losing the idea of strength. 
You will notice, too, that each of them 
wants all the earth it can get hold of, and 
all the air room. They do not like elbow- 
ing or being elbowed, so that in an Ameri- 
can forest they would be entirely out of 
place. You set them on your lawn, where 
they make handsome ornamental trees. 
The English or cork-bark maple differs 
only in this: its head becomes nearly 
round, and symmetrical in all its lines. I 
like this neighborliness of English trees, 
growing side by side with our Yankees; 
but I wish they were a little more adaptable. 


I have just been lying on a pile of beech 
leaves, looking up through the bare limbs. 
If you want to know what knotted deter- 
mination and positiveness are, take a long 
look up through a beech tree. Each limb 
has a shoulder and the shoulders all run 
together in curves, so that for solidity and 
certainty there is not another tree like the 
beech. No wonder you cannot drive a nail 
into beech wood without bending. 


HE only beech park 

I ever saw was in 
Buffalo. It was exactly 
like beech woods, where 
you can just walk under 
the limbs. If you trim 
up a beech tree you have 
spoiled it entirely. It 
will stand no sort of 
landscape artist work, 
as you can see because 
every inch of the wood 
is full of will. It has 
its own way, and will have it. The leaves 
are a rich brown, and I wish that I might 
lie on a pile of them every day, delicately 
sweet and crackly, with an October sun 
over me. My collies came, and jumped on 
me to hear the rustle and make me shout. 

Just over the hedge is a Kentucky cof- 
fee tree that I think very much of, because 
its character is so strongly marked in its 
limbs. These make elbows everywhere 
and every way, so as to fill up all the space, 
and never hit each other. It is curious 
about that, because all other trees get their 
limbs more or less snarled running against 
each other. When you get through with 
the Kentucky coffee tree you find each limb 
has taken just its fair chance, and made an 
elbow to avoid collision. 

There is only one tree where I really 
miss the leaves, and that is the gleditschia, 
which carries all summer, fine, small acacia- 
like leaves, and makes a tree through which 
the moonbeams sift delicately. I like it for 
a night tree, when it is exquisite. Just now 
it has lost its peculiar adaptiveness. 

No matter if you do not have any of 
these trees, study what you have. The 
common ash is one of the sturdy and 
rugged trees, a sort of plain everybody’s 
tree, and the maple has always an air of 
benevolence. You can never look at a hard 
maple without thinking of sugar, and the 
soft and Norway maples make autumn 
gorgeous. There is not much that is sug- 
gestive about them when the leaves are off, 
except simplicity and symmetry. 

You will perhaps, however, prefer to go 
into your orchard and study the remarkable 
dissimilarity of apple trees. Some are 
spreading, while others stand as erect as the 
ash. I think that in planting our lawn we 
should do it with an eye to as much variety 
as possible, not in the leaf alone, but in the 
limbs and the bark as well. 

A winter study of trees will tell you some 
remarkable things if you will not only look 
but see. And real seeing is an art. 
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SMALL CLUBS IN 
TOWN AND COUNTRY 


J. FLETCHER STREET and 
COLLIER STEVENSON 


Sketches by Herbert Pullinger 


CLUB is not so much a place as it 

is an instrument of service. Its suc- 
cess can be gauged by the degree to which 
its purpose is worth while, its underlying 
principles sound and its social intercourse 
contributory to real fellowship. 

Even though the worth of a club cannot 
be measured merely by an ‘edifice, elegant 
in appointinent and compelling in architec- 
tural treatment, as a matter of both civic 
and proprietary pride a club is justified in 
every effort put forth to acquire a home of 
distinctive character, thoroughly expressive 
of the purpose for which it was created. 

Of our larger clubhouses, we need not 
dwell here at any length. We know that 
their development of late years has so tend- 
ed to perfection in all details pertinent to 
material and management, that the average 
large clubhouse of today wonderfully com- 
bines the service, the cuisine, the ultra- 
convenience of a splendid hostelry with the 
architectural purity and decorative integrity 
of a luxurious mansion. Of our smaller 
clubhouses, the story is, unfortunately, in- 
finitely less roseate; for only in the excep- 
tional instance is there any exemplification 
of well-directed efforts, either decorative or 
architectural in character. 


ORIGINALITY AND DoMESTICITY 


That our smaller clubhouses should be 
conspicuous merely through not possessing 
the merit of good design or interesting dec- 
oration is in itself a reason for regret; but 
it is the more deplorable, because in no 
other type of structure are there greater 
possibilities, less untrammeled opportuni- 
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Magaziner & Potter, architects 


Coin d'Or, one of the little clubs in Phila- 
delphia’s new-made Bohemia 


Charles Barton Keen, architect 
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The Pine Valley Golf Club embodies the architectural perfection of the large club build- 


ing and the domesticity so necessary to the small. 


It is a genuine community adjunct 


to the home 


m 


mand glimpses of the river 


ties for the development of both interior 
and exterior originality, whether the loca- 
tion be urban, suburban or rural. 

Consider first the matter of exterior de- 
sign. With propriety, pretentiousness can 
have no part in the architectural develop- 
ment of a small clubhouse, however prop- 
erly it may pervade clubhouses of greater 
scope. As more than compensation for the 
absence of pretentiousness, it is, however, 
possible and entirely commendable to in- 
vest a small clubhouse with the utmost orig- 
inality. The product of details all propor- 
tionately diminutive in scale, means for the 
building as a whole only a small composi- 
tional mass; hence, even marked originality 
could scarcely become overpowering, as it 
might in a structure of more generous di- 


mensions and much greater pretentiousness. 
Still another quality latent in clubhouse 
design is domesticity. While it lies within 
the realm of possibility to clothe a large 
clubhouse with that quality, there is less 
likelihood of success attending the effort. 
Homelikeness, therefore, would seem to be 
distinctly a prerogative of the small club- 
house—and appropriately so, as the relation 
of the members of a small organization 
one to another is as a rule more intimate 
and “homey” than in a large club. 
Domesticity and originality—if these be 
desirable attributes of our smaller club- 
houses, how fortunate is the recent renais- 
sance of the log cabin! Not alone for its 
sturdy and dignified external character 
(Continued on page 54) 
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D. Knickerbacker Boyd, architect 


A garden view 
of the Sketeh 
Club in Phila- 
delphia, one 
of the new 
bijou club- 
houses 


Where the setling permits, no form of arehitecture is more 
adaptable to small elub purposes than the log cabin. This 
on the grounds of the Merion Golf Club at Philadelphia is a 
simple but inleresting treatment 
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The T Square Club, rendezvous of Philadelphia's 

arehiteets, is a remodeled house that glorifies 

a slum alley. Wilson Eyre was responsible for 
the transformation 


There ore many decorotive possibilities chooses 

in log cabin walls, and the club that this 

form of house is sure to have interesting in- 

teriors. This is the living-room in the cabin 
shown above 
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A Pictorial Survey of 
Oldand New Lights 
for the Collector 


ERHAPS the most 
interesting of the many 
art treasures in the library 
of Thomas A. Edison is a 
sculptured marble sym- 
bolizing the triumph of 
electricity. It represents 
a mound composed of 
broken and discarded  _ - 
specimens of all the vari- 
eties of lighting apparatus 
known to the past, upon 
which, half sitting, half 
standing, is the slender, 
exquisitely modeled figure 
of Youth, bearing in one | 
hand an electric torch. H 


Wrought into that chi- 1 a 
One type of Roman lamp, adjusted 


eled stone is the entire 
history of the evolution 
of lighting, and an inter- 
esting tale it is, not only to the home-maker, 
but to the collector of antiques. We who 
have long ceased to be impressed by the 
wonder of evoking a flood of light by the 
mere pushing of a button must read that 
story chapter by chapter if we would learn 
to appreciate our own good fortune in liv- 
ing in the same century with the modern 
Prometheus who harnessed Jove’s Light- 
nings for the convenience of mankind. It 
will not be dry reading, for it constitutes 
an important phase of the world’s progress. 

Tracing the course of invention and de- 
velopment back to its earliest beginnings in 
our own land, we find our forefathers, just 
landed in the New World, confronted with 
the problem of lighting the rude log cabins 
which it was their first hurried act of occu- 
pation to erect. For a time the cavernous 
fireplaces, which served alike for heating 
and cooking, supplied the only illumination, 
save in instances where a few families had 


for two wicks. 


The “Betty lamp” was a 
modification of the Roman 
style, the wick resting in 
the narrow lip 


Above 
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strike the fire 


This is a hand lamp 


The conch shell was the earliest style of 

oil font used. The wicks floated in the oil. 

After this came the Roman lamp above, 
and the “Betty lamps” to the left 


2 are three types of very early hand lamps, 
transition to the closed oil font. By introducing a wire through 
the shaft, these types can be adapted to modern use 


Before the invention of matches, 
flint, steel and tinder were used to 


The other style of Roman lamp was 
hung by two chains from the ceiling 
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With Suggestions and 
Illustrations for Adapting 
Them to Modern Use 


brought overseas small 
stocks of candles. Likely 
enough it was to their In- 
dian neighbors (later 
foes) that the newcomers 
were indebted not only 
for their first lessons in 
wilderness lore, but in the 
proper use of torches and 
candlewood. The former 
were dry branches of 
pitch pine, cut to conve- 
nient lengths, each ending 
in a knot. Metal sockets 
of iron rings fastened to 
the walls served to sup- 
port them when these 
torches were burned in- 
doors, and none would 
dream of setting foot be- 
yond his own threshold 
after nightfall unless armed with a blazing 
torch in lieu of the unobtainable luxury of 
a lantern. Indeed, the history of many a 
famous American family would never have 
been written but for the flaring pine knot 
which saved some remote ancestor from 
falling a prey to wolves in time of winter 
famine, when the prowling beasts waxed 
bolder in proportion as their lean sides 
grew more gaunt with hunger. 

Closely akin to the torch was candle- 
wood, the name bestowed on the heart of 
“fat” wood of well-seasoned pitch-pine 
logs. This candlewood was divided into 
thin strips which in turn were cut in eight- 
inch lengths, tied in small bundles, and 
stored in dry places in anticipation of the 
long winter evenings. Candlewood sur- 

»vived in New England until after the open- 
ing of the 19th Century, and is in use even 
today in certain remote sections of the 
South, where primitive conditions prevail. 


——— — 
Meantime the candlestick 


continucd in favor. This 
Shows a prod for knock- 
ing off melted waz 


showing the 


1916 


December, 


The prohibitive 
cost of imported 
candles in the early 
days of America’s 
history soon led to 
their local manu- 
facture by the col- 
onists. Sheep be- 
ing few, and game 
abundant, an econ- 
omy was effected 
by mixing mutton 
tallow with a lib- 
eral quantity of the 
suet of bear and 
deer meat. Bay- 
berry candles, 
whose making has 
recently been re- 
vived with success, 
were a practical 
necessity to the set- 
tlers during the pe- 
riod when flocks of 
sheep were small, and mutton tallow diffi- 
cult to obtain in consequence. In the be- 
ginning, all wicking for candles had to be 
imported. When the supply ran short, a 
substitute was found in the pith of rushes; 
but as the pith burned out more rapidly, 
as well as being productive of a dimmer 
light, the spinning of hemp wicking was 
soon successfully undertaken. 

TatLow-Dip Days 

As the Colonial settlements by degrees 

assumed a greater air of permanency, and 
the flocks increased, it became the rule for 
each family to make 
. up a year’s supply of 
tallow-dips at the 
time of the annual 
sheep-killing. Only 
a few wicks could be 
dipped at a time and 
the operation had to 
be repeated again and 
again in order to pro- 
duce candles of prop- 
er thickness. Can- 
dle rods,” to each of 
which were tied sev- 
eral wicks, were sup- 
ported on a frame, 
or, frequently, two 
chair backs, above a 
container filled with 
melted tallow. I n 
this container each set 
of wicks was plunged 
in turn, and returned 
to the rack while the 
tallow coating hard- 
ened. Then the op- 
eration was repeated. 
Thus by gradual ac- 
cretion the “dips” at- 
tained the desired 
proportions of com- 
pleted candles. 

Ere long the labori- 
ousness of the process 
led to the introduc- 
tion of candle molds, 
usually of tin, which 
not only minimized 
labor, but produced 
candles of a mechan- ' 
ical uniformity grati- 
fying to the methodi- 
cal, uncompromising 
minds of that day and 


An early American 

pewter canteen or 

reading lamp with 
hooded reflectors 


The oldest type of candle wall-sconce 

boasted a polished reflector of either tin 

or silvered glass. This also is adaptable 
for electric wiring 


generation, very much as the irregularity 
of the hand-dipped bayberry candles today 
charms the modern art-lover, who has an 
inherent appreciation of the decorativeness 
of form which is thus obtained. ] 
Many Colonial families purchased molds 
and continued making their own candles, 
but large numbers grew to depend on the 
itinerant candle-makers. These candle- 
makers traveled from place to place dur- 
ing the sheep-killing season, carrying a 
stock of molds in which to run the tallow 


In its earlier Colonial form the closed lamp had two short wick tubes on top. Whale oil 
was used with a round wick which later was changed to the ribbon wick with an adjust- 
ing attachment that saved labor and made a better light 


The two end lamps are pewter double camphene burners. the middle light a hand lamp of 
the same style and those on each side small camphene burners with single wicks. Each 
of these can be modernized by adjusting a new burner or wiring for electricity 
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supplied by pa- 
trons. Their trade 
continued to be 
practiced with good 
profit until well 
along into the first 
quarter of the 
19th Century. 
The use of can- 
dies implied, of 
course, that of 
candlesticks 
as well, and as set- 
tlers from various 
European lands ar- 
rived from year to 
year, bringing with 
them their own na- 
tive utensils which, 
in turn, served as 
patterns for the 
manufacture o f 
others, the notable 
diversity in style 
and design of the specimens of candlesticks 
that have been preserved is easily accounted 
for. Tin, iron, pewter, copper and beaten 
brass were the materials commonly used. 
Silver, porcelain and glass came later, but 
these could only be afforded by the more 
affluent. The finest candle holders which 
have been handed down to the present gen- 
eration are the mural sconces and the mir- 
ror candelabra. Fine specimens of the for- 
mer are today worth several hundred dol- 
lars each, while candelabra decorated with 
glass prisms have brought as much as $150. 
The introduction 
of lamps was almost 
coincident with that 
of candles, but 
though destined even- 
tually to outstrip the 
latter in efficiency, 
the earliest forms 
were inferior, if any- 
thing, to the tallow 
dips. First came the 
so-called Betty lamp, 
which was a modifica- 
tion of the classic 
Roman lamp, oval in 
korm, with a handle 
at one end, but hav- 
ing at the other (in 
place of the beak), a 
broad lip like that of 
a gravy boat, on 
which rested one end 
of a wick of twisted 
rags. The fuel was - 
tallow or soap grease, 
which in burning 
emitted a feeble glim- 
mer, much smoke and 
an intolerable smell. 


An early type of 

hand lamp that lends 

itself to use as a 
doorstde light 


Lamp DEVELOPMENT 


The closed lamp 
came next. In its 
primitive form it had 
two short tubes on 
top, through which 
the wicks protruded 
and were pricked up 
with a long pin from 
time to time, as they 
burned down. Whale 
oil was the illuminant 
used at first, and this 

(Cont. on page 58) 
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If the shape permits, let a : Or the mirror and console treatment may not be feasible, as the door is constantly being 
mirror into the upper panel, used. In that case the treatment shown above is one solution. It consists merely of 
and set a console table in front fastening a framed photograph flat against the upper panel 

of the door 


LY iA TROUBLE S OME DO O R 


Scorcely a house but has ot least one door that is a constant esthetic trouble. Either it is not used, and 

remains a blank space in the wall, or else its paneling is so unottractive as to beseech beautifying. If the 

problem of your door is not solved by the ideas suggested here, write The Information Service, House & 
GARDEN, 445 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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Nail or paste narrow tinted This is the usual type of small 
wood strips to form a lattice apartment door. Set in panels 
against the door. Build out a of cretonne or chintz held in 
little lattice shelf. Ivy will com- place with moulding. The chintz 
plete the transformation may later be loequered 


To the left, the owner has utilized two long 

Japanese prints—set them in the narrow 

panels of the door in a frame fastened fat. 
Immediate interest is created 
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ALERT TLE PORTFOLIO. OF GOOD INTERIORS 


Taylor & Levi, architects Albert Kahn, architect 


Its location under a gallery, where In the living-room below, the panel- 
ihe furniture can be arranged io ing—restrained and beautiful in 
form an intimate grouping, com- itsclf—has fortunately been left un- 
mends this fireplace location. The covered. Centers of interest are low, 
fireplace doors are unusual leaving restful open spaces 


Smith & Brewer, architects 
An English eountry-house hallway in whieh tile and 
ehalkstone have been suecessfully combined. Here 
the low, round orches and the warmth of eolor in rug 

and fitments make comfortable harmony 


D 


Coolridge & Shattuck, architects Pennell, Gibbs & Quiring, decorators 


A corner grouping in the dining-room of the residence 
of E. C. Lewis, Esq., at Canton, Mass. The walls are in 
three tones of grey ivory, and the hangings are of old 
blue velvet, The house was designed to hold a remark- 
able eollection of paintings and furniture, and the walls 
are planned as aifitting background for both 
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A. Winter Rose, architect 


In this stairs hall of 
an English eountry 
house are several un- 
usual features. The 
roof and wall tim- 
bers are left in their 
original hand-adzed 
state. The brackets 
under the treads are 
in dark wood. The 
heraldic and decora- 
tive overmantel is 
also uncommon, as 
are the two Sheraton 
hall chairs 
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| Lord & Hewlett, architects 


if The ancient Colonial 
| flavor has been re- 
| produced in the 
dining - room to the 
left. The corner cup- 
board is preserved, 
and the eombination 
of splat - back New 
England ehairs with 
spindle - back York- 
Shire farmhouse 
chairs, is successful 
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Lord & Hewlett, architects 


The living-room above is 
a good example of what 
can be done with simple 
furniture. Although the 
misture of printed chintz 
and patterned wall paper 
is usually undesirable, in 
this case there is sufi- 
cient difference in pat- 
tern to make it a pleasing 
combination. Note the 
butterfly table with 
splayed, turned legs in 
the foreground 


Taylor & Levy, architects 


Here are two distinct 
uses of the valance: one 
hung inside the trim, and 
the other covering it en- 
tircly. The same fabric 
has becn used in both 
bedroom and boudoir, 
producing a comfortable 
uniformity 
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‘The Paris daisy is splendidly healthy -and 
free-flowering. In either yellow or white 
it makes a desirable plant for indoor bloom 


12 is usually true, I think, that the real out- 
door garden enthusiast has only a tepid 
interest in house plants. He feels small con- 
cern for the Boston fern and the ubiquitous 
rubber plant, and the umbrella palm rouses 
no enthusiasm in his soul. 

Is this to be wondered at? There is noth- 
ing very inspiring about any of these, nor 
about the rest of the list of “house plants” 
as they are commonly known and grown. 
They are respectable and dull and bourgeois; 
and, correspondingly, they are a bore. 

Yet it must be acknowledged that not 
everything that will grow in the house 
is to be relegated to this category ; and 
if one really wants to have an in-the- 
house garden, there are things that will 
make it interesting and delightful, even 
to the hitherto frigid. It is all a matter 
of choosing and preparedness. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR INDOOR GARDENING 


The beginning of indoor horticulture 
must be exactly what the beginning is 
outdoors—thorough preparation. This 
does not mean elaborate or expensive 
equipment; but it does mean general 
preparedness. It. means a table or a 
bench to work on where earth may be 
spilled and left spilled; a place where 
spraying may be done and water spat- 
tered and splashed, and no more harm 
done than spattering and splashing out- 
of-doors would do; and such an ar- 
rangement of the pots or boxes where- 
in the plants grow as will make water- 
ing a simple operation, unaccompanied 
by the necessity for mopping and mess- 
ing around generally after every genu- 
ine indulgence in it. 

But how is all this to be attained 
when perhaps only the sunny windows 
of a living-room are available for 
plants? And when there is no concrete 
or hard earth floor, as in a greenhouse ? 
And when water will splash, and dirt 
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GRACE TABOR 


Fuchsias never seem to lose their popular- 

ity as house-plants. The odd shape of their 

flowers and their varied colors are both 
attractive 


Here it is, the peripatetic: 

garden in the house that 

needs only the potted plants 
to complete its equipment 
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When it comes to begonias, there are many 
more than 57 varieties from which to 
choose. They belong to a unique family 


will scatter, no matter how carefully you 
handle them, or in what quantities ? 

My first impulse is to say that if the par- 
ticular sunny window of the living-room is 
the only sunny window in it, don’t have the 
plants. But perhaps that is a cowardly an- 
swer ; let us turn to the possibilities which lie 
in wheeled tables, such as the convenient 
little tea-wagons, only less finished and 
elegant while not lacking strength. 

The position of a wheeled table may easily 
be shifted daily, opening up the sunny win- 
dow at times and giving every side of the 
garden the advantages of light, which 
is the next best thing to the overhead 
light of the greenhouse, Then it may 
be wheeled out bodily, this entire in- 
the-house garden, for spraying; when 
this is necessary ; and by a plan which I 
shall later outline, the drainage from 
watering may be taken care of so that 
never a drop overflows. Then a shelf 
underneath will provide storage for all 
the implements required, and the fer- 
tilizer and insecticides, as well as a 
small watering pot and a little bulb 
sprayer. This leaves only the potting 
bench and its pile of potting soil to be 
provided for somewhere. 

The only possible provision for these 
is a large table drawer as nearly the full 
size of the table top as you can have it, 
a drawer with a stop which will pre- 
vent its being pulled all the way out, 
and a supporting leg for its outer edge 
when it is in use, like the fold-back leg 
for the drop leaf on some old-fashioned 
tables. Such a drawer will not hold a 
very great amount of potting earth, yet 
enough can be kept in it to meet ordi- 
nary requirements. When drawn out, 
it becomes the potting bench, which is 
closed away out of sight and mind 
when not in actual use. 

All of this equipment will, of course, 
make the table pretty heavy ; but a com- 
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mon kitchen table of whitewood, 
mounted on four strong wheels from 
8” to 10” in diameter, will not weigh 
so much that it cannot be wheeled 
about quite easily. 

Around the top of the table have a 
strip of wood about 4” wide by 74” 
thick, nailed fast, thus converting the 
table top into a box of that height. 
Into this box the plant pots are to be 
set. See that the joints at the corners 
and around the edges are made tight, 
when the work is done, by a filling of 
white lead; and when everything is 
ready, spread a 1” layer of coarse 
gravel over the surface. On this the 
pots will stand, and thus they will 
drain after watering ; at the same time 
the gravel will take care of this drain- 
age until it is dried up naturally by 
the air of the room. 

The table itself ought to be painted 
to conform to the decorative scheme 
of the room in which it is to stand; 
and paneling around the shelf under- 
neath, or a cretonne or chintz valance, 
should conceal the utilitarian nature 
of its contents. The box top of the 
table will not only retain any dirt that 
scatters, but will, by means of the 
gravel, remain tidy-looking, notwith- 
standing scattered dirt and the mois- 
ture that may remain from drainage. 


(2151) Certainly she should have a 
cooking apron. This is just the 
tiexet striped gingham with two 
patent leather poekets, rolling pin. 
sandwich cutter and spoon, $2 


(2152) The tivo above are known in 
Dolidom as the Happy Fats. The 
girl, 1244" tall, absolutely wnbreak- 
able and fully dressed, costs $1; the 
boy in gingham overalls (2153), $1 


(2154) Bubble, bubble—no trouble ol 

all. The box holds all the neces- 

sary implements; two pipes, two 

eakes of soap, and two waterproof 
bibs. $1.25 


Who does not love a cyelamen in bloom? It takes 
more than a year from seed to flower, but its indoor 
blossoming period is long 


(2150) 
chair, 
black. 


signs. 
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A duek of a 
decorated in 
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gold peasant de- 


Rush seat, 
$7.50 
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Plants for indoors are, of course, 
as entirely a matter of personal pref- 
erence as are plants outdoors. Ior 
myself, I should above all have some- 
thing with flowers, and let the palms 
and ferns and rubber-plants be con- 
spicuous by their absence. The beauty 
of a fern lies almost as much in a suit- 
able environment as in the plant itself 
fern in a crannied wall,“ you 
know, and all that sort of thing. 
Fern in a parlor window“ somehow 
holds no charm and no meaning, at 
least for me. But this is not to say 
that, for those who like them, there is 
any good reason for not having them. 
If you are fond of ferns indoors, by 
all means have as many as you want. 

Of flowering plants there are a 
great many that take kindly to the 
house—some sturdy chaps that grow 
outdoors in the garden, and some too 
fragile to be subjected to the boister- 
ous outdoors at any season. Some are 
perennials, and some others are bien- 
nials; some are shrubs when they are 
at home, and some, indeed, are trees 
in their own part of the world. There 
is indeed a wide field from which to 
make a selection for any setting. 

Yet a few are so much better than 
all the rest that it is the few that are 

(Continued on page 68) 


(2183) She can have a quilting party 

with this complete outfit of thim- 

ble, needles, white thread and four 

packages of gingham squares. 50 
cents 


GOOD LITTLE 
GIFTS for GOOD 
LITTLE GIRLS 


Before sending for any of these gifts, 
please read the Purchasing Instructions 
on page 20. Thank you. 
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THE RESIDENCE of 
He S W, ES OR 
BROOKVILLE, LONG ISLAND 


J. W. O'CONNOR, Architect 


Photographs by Tebbs 
Along the side of the house stretches a terrace 
grown to roses. .Boz-bordered steps lead down 
to the lower Icvel of the walled garden. The old 
trees have been preserved, giving this lawn a 
generous measure of shade. At the corner is a 
dove cote, built as part of the wall 


The transition from the exterior of the house to 

the interior is a distinct change. Architec- 

turally the house is Dutch Colonial with modifi- 

cations that allow for a glussed-in breakfast 

alcove and a sleeping porch above. The garden 

lies at the farther side. Inside, the house takes 
on a different character 
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SARA OE 
GERREA Toar 


Separated from the house by a road is a group 

of buildings including a studio, garage and 

stables. The building shown to the left in the 

picture below is the studio. A passage connects 
it with the stables and garage 
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The dining-room is typically Jacobean—bvoth the furniture and its 
architectural background being simple and straightforward. The 
table is a good example of the bulbous leg refectory type, and the 
dresser is characteristic of the period. Large paneling, wide 
floor boards and wrought iron candle standards carry on the style 


Jacobean spirit is also found in the library. Only necessary furni- 
ture has been placed in the room, affording the restfulness of wide 
open spaces, an atmosphere further enhanced by the white walls. 
Color notes are found in the Jacobean hangings and upholstery 
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Let the Christmas Spirit Include 


Your Winter Neighbors 


HAT are you doing for the birds? 

Are you in any way, however 

modest, helping to pay the debt mankind, 

particularly in eastern North America, owes 
the feathered citizens? i 

Are you going to give the birds a Christ- 
mas present this year ? 

When. the white man first came to Amer- 
ica, the balance of nature was perfect. 
Countless numbers of small birds kept in 
check the hordes of noxious insects and 
destroyed the seeds of undesirable plants. 
Hawks and owls fed on the smaller rodents, 
and the few birds added to their fare were 
never missed from the great avian popula- 
tion. Foxes, weasels, martens and other 
predacious mammals found food in plenty, 
but their depredations made no perceptible 
impression on the source of supply. The 
forest resounded to the drum of the ruffed 
grouse, the heath hen abounded, the wild 
turkey was everywhere, and periodically the 
sun was darkened for hours by huge flocks 
of migrating passenger pigeons. 

Today what do we find? Our smaller 
songbirds are sadly reduced in numbers, 
and no longer able to cope successfully with 
the many insect pests with which our 
groves and orchards are infested. The use- 
ful species of rapacious birds are merciless- 
ly persecuted for the sins of a few evil- 
doers, such as the sharp-shinned and Cooper 
hawks, and rats and mice are rampant. The 
marauding house cat, the worst enemy of 
American bird life, has come to replace the 
fox and the marten. The heath hen, re- 
duced to a pitiful remnant, manages to ex- 
ist, by grace of a vigilant warden, on the 
tiny island known as Martha’s Vineyard. 


A sheltered fceding house, with glass 
sides, protects the guests while at their 
meals. With pole, $10 


CHRISTMAS 


BIT 


LEE S. CRANDALL 
of the New York Zoological Park 


The woodpeckers like a nesting box of this 
type, made from a section of a real tree. 
Size for flickers, $1.50 


The wild turkey and the ruffed grouse are 
found only in remote districts, and the pas- 
senger pigeon has vanished forever. 


THE REASONS FOR THE CHANGE 


Well may we ask what has brought about 
these regrettable changes. The condition 
of the larger game birds may be laid di- 
rectly at the door of the army of unrestrict- 
ed hunters who have ravaged the coverts of 
America. But the slow disappearance of 
the small insect and seed-eating species is 
being occasioned by much more subtle fac- 
tors which are difficult to remedy. 

A few have been the victims of man. The 
bobolink of our northern meadows is the 
reedbird of the marshes of New Jersey and 


Purple martins are fond 
of company in their i 
own social set. Twenty- 
eight pairs can live in 
this white cottage, $12; 
copper roof, $15 
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the ricebird of Southern grain fields. The 
fat robin which draws the reluctant worm 
from our lawns in the spring may, in the 
autumn, appear beneath a pie crust in the 
cabin of a Louisiana negro. 

But most of our song birds are much too 
small to receive the attentions of any but 
the misguided small boy, and it is evident 
that we must look further. Search for ob- 
scure causes is unnecessary. Civilization 
itself is the force which is bringing destruc- 
tion to the birds. The razing of forests, the 
removal of dead stubs and underbrush, the 
spread of the homes of man, spelled the be- 
ginning of the end. Birds must have suit- 
able nesting sites and productive hunting 
grounds, if they are to hold their own. The 
bluebird, the wren, the chickadee and the 
woodpeckers require cavities in which to 
rear their young. Where such simple wants 
cannot be satished, there birds will not be 
found. There is no mystery about it. 

The European house sparrow has re- 
ceived more than its share of blame. There 
is no doubt that he is able to, and indeed 
frequently does, drive the timid bluebird 
and the diminutive wren from desirable 
nesting holes; the purple martin has suf- 
fered much from the inroads of the spar- 
row. But this invader spreads with the 
city, and it is not easy exactly to apportion 
the blame. Anyone who has seen an ag- 
gressive song sparrow drive its European 
relative from a feeding board must feel 
some doubt as to the fighting ability of the 
house sparrow, for all his garrulousness. 

A much more serious menace is the star- 
ling. Introduced in 1890, this bird has 
spread alarmingly. Like the sparrow, it is 


Oak walls and cypress shingled rooj— 
what bluebird wouldn't be proud to live 
here? It sells for $5 
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a hole breeder, 
and thus a natu- 
ral enemy of the 
birds already vic- 
timized by the 
earlier importa- 
tion. But it has 
another habit of 
even more serious 
import. It is an 
eater of fruit. 
Growers of 
grapes and cher- 
ries already are 
complaining of 
the depredations 
of starlings, but 
what of our 
birds? The great 
flocks of thruslies, 
catbirds, robins and other frugivorous spe- 
cies, during the autumn migration, are de- 
pendent on the supply of wild berries which 
they expect to find during their pauses in 
flight. But in many localities, where star- 
lings are well established, the voyagers, on 
their arrival, find the choke-cherry, nanny- 
berry, ink-berry and dogwood already 
stripped of their fruit. This is particu- 
larly noticeable in the vicinity of New York, 
where the starling is especially numerous. 

- Next on the list comes the house cat. The 
ravages of foxes and martens were as noth- 
ing when compared with the slaughter per- 
petrated by the sleek pet of our firesides. 
No animal is fiercer or more bloodthirsty 
than a domestic cat which has reverted to 
‘semi-wildness, and it is undoubtedly the 
worst enemy of our small birds. 


WIIAT CAN BE DoNE? 


Having examined the causes of the re- 
duction of our bird life, we may well con- 
sider the means for aiding its recuperation. 
It is not necessary to point out, in dollars 
and cents, the economic value of birds, or 
their effect on the cost of living. This has 
been shown so ably and so frequently that 
it has become proverbial. In the esthetic 
sense, the bird-speaks for itself. We de- 
rive pleasure from its varied plumage and 
its glorious song, and are able to draw prof- 
itable parallels from observation of its fam- 
ily affairs. Our very: existence, in localities 
which formerly offered a haven to many 
species, implies a moral debt which we are 
bound to repay to the best of our ability. 

Following persistent endeavor and agita- 
tion by a handful of public-spirited men, 
suitable laws for the protection of birds 
have been passed. The Federal Govern- 
ment, unless prevented by the decision of 
the higher courts, now has the power to 
prohibit the shooting of all migratory birds, 
and the winter butchery of our songbirds 
in the South is no longer legal. Such laws 
are, of course, of tremendous importance, 
and no reconstructive work was possible 
before their enaction. But laws, unaided, 
will not bring back the birds. Their homes 
have been destroyed, their foraging grounds 
leveled, and their numbers are greatly less- 
ened. A few men could force the passage 
of saving bills; the people themselves must 
make them of practical avail. 

Every man who has a home and a scrap 
of ground can do his bit. His more fortu- 
nate neighbor, who owns a handsome es- 
tate, can make of it a veritable paradise for 
birds. And, what is best of all, the birds 
will come eagerly and enjoy it. 


Rustie cedar with a bit 
of braneh for doorstep; 
wren-size entrance, 


$1 


Another style in cedar, designed for 
woodpeckers but also suitable for 
dluebirds, $1.25 


Of course, suet may be tied to a braneh, 
but it is easier to put it in one of these 
50 cents each, $5 a dozen 


wire holders. 


It runs on a cable, and you ean pull it in 
to the window for refilling. A movable 


lunch eounter for $5. 


Copper roof, $6 
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possible even in a bird- 
house. 
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First of all, a 
few preliminaries 
are necessary. 
The grounds must 
be kept clear of 
cats. Much can 
be done by way of 
persuading neigh- 
bors to confine 
their pets, if in- 
clined to stray. A 
good terrier is 
wonderfully effi- 
cient in convinc- 
ing feline visitors 
that the vicinity 
is not healthy. If 
such mild meas- 
ures do not suf- 
fice, sterner ones 
must be resorted to. Ingenious traps, de- 
signed to capture puss without injuring her, 
are sold by many dealers in bird appliances. 

The matter of licensing cats is now being 
agitated, and every bird lover is urged to 
support the movement. Even admirers of 
cats can find nothing objectionable in the 
proposed regulation, which would control 
only the outlaws, and in no way affect the 
law-abiding individuals. 

A clear-toned bell, tied about the neck of 
the cat, is an excellent means of nullifying 
her efforts at stalking. Every animal which 
cannot be confined during the breeding sea- 
son, should be so furnished. 

European sparrows and starlings must be 
kept down as far as possible. This is a dif- 
ficult matter, for their numbers are legion, 
and few persons care to resort to poison- 
ing. Several efficacious sparrow traps are 
on the market, and great numbers may be 
taken in them. But the sparrow is an ex- 
ceedingly keen bird, and it is usually neces- 
sary to inove the trap frequently. 

No good method for dealing with the 
starling has yet been devised. It does not 
eat grain, so cannot be lured into a trap as 
easily as the sparrow. Perhaps when it 
becomes more thoroughly disseminated, 
and its evil propensities are more fully un- 
derstood, a genius will arise who will point 
the way. At any rate, it is best to destroy 
as many nests of sparrows and starlings as 
can be reached, in the hope that these nui- 
sances may finally become discouraged. 

Now as to attracting methods. No one 
feature will prove a more certain lure and 
be of more real value than a feeding plat- 
form, or “lunch-counter.” There are many 
styles, from a simple ledge to a winged ` 
affair which turns with the wind, and the 
elaborate, glass-sided structure, which may 
cost a substantial sum. 


Tue WINTER Lunxcit COUNTER 


But they are all one to the birds. How- 
ever crude it may be, the station will. be 
well patronized, particularly during the win- 
ter. Food is always scarce at this time, and 
the birds which come down from the north 
are glad to avail themselves of a constant 
supply. A mixture of canary, millet, hemp 
and sunflower seeds, or even wheat screen- 
ings, is best as a staple. This will be wel- 
come to the tiny sced-eaters, such as the 
song sparrow, white-throat, tree sparrow 
and junco. Goldfinches, siskins, redpolls, 
purple finches or even crossbills, may gather 
to the feast, not to mention the nuthatches. 

For the insect eaters, suet is the usual 

(Continued on page 58) 


For wrens, $3 


N the days when 

Boccaccio sang 
his lays for their 
pleasure, guests in 
the home of an 
Italian nobleman 
were wont to be en- 
tertained in rooms 
whose furnishings 
displayed the high- 
est artistic taste of 
the time. Not alone were the walls of the 
palace rooms ornamented in delightful 
color, but the furniture as well received 
decorations of a kind that required great 
skill and technical knowledge. 

Thence it came about that the ancient 
city of Siena was widely known for the 
beauty of its palaces and public buildings. 
Its artists were given constant occupation 
filling the commissions for the enrichment 
of furniture, ornamenting tables, chairs, 
candlelabra and hundreds of other objects, 
as well as those richly 
executed marriage 
chests now so well 
known in museums. 


The guest book has 
gold and polychrome 
grafito decorations 
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Between that day and 
the present stretches the 
great gulf of five hun- 
dred years, but it has 
been bridged by a re- 
vival. Taking these 
ancient copies as models 
for his work a Sienese 
artist of our time, Sig- 
nor C. Scapecchi, has 
revived not only all the 
technical processes em- 
ployed in the highly 
decorative art of the 
14th and 15th Centuries 
in Italy, but likewise the 
very spirit of the art. 

It was in Siena that 
he learned from his 
master, while assisting 
him in the work of dec- 
orating the walls of a 
public building, all the 
secrets of the art of the 
“Primatifs,” revived for 
modern use from old 
records and recipes for 
application t o modern 
walls and furniture in 
the fashion followed 
during earlier times. 

This notable revival 
in modern Siena of the 
Primitive art has met 
with success in practical 
use. The walls of pub- 
lic buildings and palaces 
there are again receiving 
decorations in tempera 
and graffito, as they 
were treated in earlier 
times. Moreover the art 
of illumination on vel- 
lum is once more being 
practised with all the 
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GRAEF 1 TO 


An Ancient [Italian Art Suitable for American Home Decoration 


skill of the early 
Monkish masters 
who developed this 
decorative craft. 
The type of dec- 
oration known in 
Italan as graffito 
(scratched), and 
which forms the 
bulk of this Sien- 


Reverse of guest 
book. A splendid gift 
for the house, $9 


Design for 14th Century cabi- 
net after the Italian manner. 
Grafito decorations are used 


over all 


The two little panels to right 
and left are doors for the writ- 
ing desk below, painted in 


tempera 


The rare beauty of this Gothic desk and chair lies in the heavy graffito ornamenta- 
tions which have been done in polychrome and gold 


ese work, deserves 
some explanation. In its early sense, we 
are told, it referred to the first free-hand 
drawing of the design on the surface of a 
board especially prepared to receive further 
elaboration of the work. This sketch was 
literally scratched on the surface of the pre- 
pared board by means of a sharpened point. 
Hence graffito came to be the term used to 
describe this particular decorative design. 
The preparation of the work was simple 
enough, the tool being merely the sharpened 
point of a brush handle with which the 
N trained draughtsman 
freely developed the de- 
tails of his theme. 
The raised portions of 
the pattern were then 
built up with prepared 
glue (rabbit- glue was 
the substance employed 
by the old Italian mas- 
ters), and this was com- 
bined with the symbolic 
paintings in tempera. 
The graffito was made in 
graceful patterns that 
enriched the garments 
of the saints, the halos 
about their heads and 
the architectural settings 
in which these revered 
persons were placed. 
What would have been 
otherwise a mass of flat 
gold thus became, with 
the aid of lines and with 
the raised and indented 
patterns placed upon it, 
a shimmering rich 
setting greatly enhanc- 
ing the delicately painted 
faces. Sano di Petro, 
Ambrogio Loren- 
zetti, Simone Martini 
and other Italian paint- 
ers understood very well 
the use of this delicate 
art, and it was constant- 
ly employed by their as- 
sistants in the wide 
borders surrounding the 
mural paintings they 
were called upon to ex- 
ecute in praise of their 
mother-city Siena. 


TEMPERA PAINTING 


Graffito with tempera 
painting was early em- 
ployed to decorate the 
stout wooden corners 
made to protect civic 
records in the time when 
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Siena was a republic. The Department of 
the Treasury was in the hands of four men 
elected to office and called Provveditori, 
who kept strict account of their expendi- 
tures. Their account books, beginning with 
the year 1226, are extant and have fur- 
nished some interesting details of the state 
of Sienese customs and habits. The house 
which became their official residence was 
known as the Biccherna, and, for some un- 
known reason, this name gradually attached 
itself to their offices. 

It was characteristic of the time that 
artists were called upon to design the coats 
of arms or other decorations desired to or- 
nament the covers in which official records 
were preserved, In the corridor of the Pic- 
colomini Palace at Siena there is a series of 
these covers, showing just how each admin- 
istration desired to be remembered by some 
event or personality depicted on the beauti- 
ful Tarolette della Biccherna, as this series 
of corners is now known, and succeeding 
generations of Sienese have thought well to 
preserve this interesting memorial of early 
times. Today it forms a picture of those 
days which is perhaps unique, and it is cer- 
tainly well worth the pains taken to retain it. 

Just how and where the application of 


(2188) For the boy with the mechanical 
dent comes an electrical set with com- 
plete instructions and apparatus for 
making motors, magnets, gear bores and 
wiring bells and lights. $5 
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Embryo Ty Cobbs 
will revel in a baseball 


graffito and polychrome ornament to furni- 
ture for household use became popular is 
an interesting question. We know of a 
similar use by the Spanish of decorations 
on leather at an early date, also that in 
Venice old furniture of the 16th Century 
showed graffito decorations. It is probably 
that the artists of both countries developed 
styles of their own in which graffito was ex- 
tensively and effectively employed. 

It has been considered possible that the 
application of grafito to the decoration of 
furniture may have come to Siena direct 
from Spain, since there was constant inter- 
change of commerce between the cities of 
Italy and those of Spain in the 14th Cen- 
tury. The peculiar enrichment of Spanish 
leather by means of raised ornament gilded 
and painted, may have suggested to the Si- 
enese a similar decoration for the wooden 
desks, chairs and cabinets made for house- 
hold use. Certainly grafito decorations on 
panels and wall surfaces became common 
throughout Italy at a very early date and 
may have been also used for the decoration 
of everyday furniture of which we have 
few examples, aside from the well known 
marriage chests of which there are many 
types extant in various places. 


FOR BOYS FROM 
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Tempera, the old Italian method for the 
preparation of colors to be applied to a sur- 
face already prepared with gesso to raise in 
relief the too flat surface on which they 
would place ornaments, has been explained 
many times, so it needs but few words here. 

The early masters ground and prepared 
their own colors, mixing each day a fresh 
supply with the white of eggs. ‘This, dry- 
ing quickly, was followed by glazing which 
enriched and made permanent the whole. 

The tempera used by Signor Scapecchi is 
similar to that used in early times. Like 
the master painters of those days he mixes 
and grinds his own colors, prepares the va- 
rious glazes and follows the technique of the 
Sienese school of painters whose complete 
mastery of all the mechanical processes of 
their art has added to the preservation of 
their work. Applied to objects of use in 
the home it is "i supreme importance that 
the ornament should neither crack, peel off 
nor otherwise deteriorate through the 
ordinary uses to which it may be put. 

Graffito may be employed in many ways 
in our modern American homes. Screens, 
cabinets, writing desks, chairs, tables, mir- 
ror frames, picture frames and armorial 
panels are all suitable for it. 
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MAKING THE FARM PAY 


With this chapter concludes the stary of a modern farming experiment 
whase successes and setbacks have been chronicled in House & GARDEN 
Recent chapters tald af the author's experience with 


fram time to time. 


dairying and apen cultivation in the orchard. 7 
salves the problem af caver craps as allies in apple growing. Eprrok. 


FLORA LEWIS MARBLE 


E are working primarily to establish 

à good, bearing orchard. Anything 
that, will interfere with the best growth of 
the trees is not to be considered. How- 
ever, if an. intercrop could be chosen which 
would not hinder the development of the 
trees and could be made to pay part of the 
upkeep expense of these trees, it was to 
be welcomed as a side issue. i 

Hoping. always to prevent soil erosion, 
we decided to try the following method 
on another twenty-acre plot of young trees 
with which we, could experiment : 

We plowed carefully about the roots of 
the trees in the spring, cultivated with a. 
one-horse harrow close to the trees until 
the middle of July, then put in a cover crop 
of rye and vetch in a strip of, about 4’. 
each side of the trees, thus leaving an open 
space between the rows for an intercrop 
which went in one way of the orchard in 
strips. This intercrop held the ground from 
washing during the early summer showers, 
while the alternate strips about the trees, 
planted with the cover-crop, were depended 
upon to hold the ground during the winter 
after the intercrop had been harvested. 


THE CHOICE OF AN INTERCROP 


Before choosing our intercrop we looked 
about to see what ones were recommended 
which would not interfere with the growth 
of the young trees. Professor Surface, 
Pennsylvania State Economic Zoologist, 
says: “While trees are young there is no 
reason why cultivated crops should not be 
grown between them. Potatoes, cabbage, 
peas and beans, and sometimes in extensive 
orcharding it becomes advisable to grow 
corn. Potatoes are better, however, than 
corn in a young orchard after the first 
season.” Another authority says: “A very 
satisfactory rotation for use in large or- 
chard tracts is as follows: 
early potatoes, clover and 
timothy grown for either 


one or two years, corn and 
field beans.” 


With the best advice, 
therefore, we could grow 
potatoes, corn and beans, 
or any small crop like to- 
matoes, between our trees. 
Now the questions came 
up: How much money is 
to be had from general 
crops? Will crops pay as 
intercrops? Can money 
be made from crops un- 
der ordinary conditions, 
or must they be special- 
ized, as Professor Bailey 
says of the apple, for the 
“extra normal or superior 
quantity and quality?” 

In order to get a little 
experience we started po- 
tatoes on a small scale. 
The best growers say that 
fine seed is essential to 
success, so we started in 
by planting 12 bushels of 


crop of oats. 


The present instalment 


first quality seed to the acre. 
This is a fair planting for 
America under ordinary con- 
ditions of culture, , although 
Scotch and Irish potato grow- 
ers are said to plant as many 
as 37 bushels of seed to the 
acre. Three acres were plant- 
ed in strips between 535 trees. 
The upkeep care of these 
trees for that season was 
$74.90. The potato experi- 
ment resulted as follows: 
Seed (36 bushels)... . 848.00 
Fertilizer (2-8-10, 1,000 


E) Aroni eke 16.50 
Plowing and harrowing 8.00 
Cutting and preparing 

SSS lll aera 3.65 
Planung g 25.60 
S essere re 12.75 


Spraying (material, 
$1.28, labor $19.50). 20.78 
Hand working, cutting 


weeds, etc.)........ 9.80 
Digging, koe y e 48.75 
Hauling to cellar, sort- 
ITS e e 7.07 
Crates . eee nee 27.12 
$228.62 


The crop returned 384 bushels. The cost, 
exclusive of crates, was 52 cents a bushel. 
The market price ranged from 50 to 60 
cents a bushel. If we sold them at the high- 
est price we received $230.40 and made 
$1.78 more than actual money spent, having 
the crates left for a profit. This did not 
go far toward paying the expense item for 
the care of the trees. However, it was a 


bad year; everyone lost on potatoes because 
of continued wet weather. 


1222 . He. y Ee A Th tane 


A mixture of grass, clover and alfalfa was sown in the orchard with a nurse 
After the oats were cut there remained a firm sod mulch that 
tremendously improved the young trees and checked erosion 


shares for the immediate fruit harvest. 
medium fruit that kept us all in apples for a year” 


O 


“We adopted a small, neglected orchard and worked it on 


From it came 


All things considered, we decided to try 
again so as to settle the matter. 

This time we saved 177 bushels of our 
best seed from the first experiment and 
planted it in rows between 2,556 apple trees. 
We valued the seed at the best general 
market price of the season, not at the price 
we would have had to pay if we had pur- 
chased new seed. This experiment showed 
the following figures: 

177 bushels of seed at 60 cents... .$106.20 
Sorting and care of seed during 


E E ene eee 31.85 
Fertilizer (2-8-10, 3,000 Ibs.) 54.00 
Tees,, ree cae acts cee 38.00 

Harrowing acts 28.00 
Cutting and pre- 
paring seed.... 41.55 
Planting Semcon oe 49,98 
Cultivating ees... 36.00 
Spraying (mate- 
rial, $7.50; labor 
921.0) 29.40 
Digging, hauling, 
ee 146.10 
$561.48 


The crop yielded 1,004 
bushels. Over part of 
the field the yield aver- 
aged 175 bushels to the 
acre. One section, 
through bad management, 
was not cultivated prop- 
erly and brought the yield 
down to 125% bushels per 
acre, which was bad, con- 
sidering the quantity and 
quality of the seed sown. 
However, if the selling 
price had been good, ex- 
penses on the potatoes 
could have been cleared. 
(Continued on page 64) 
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31. Sun rises 7:24; 
Sun sets 4:42. 

Why not flood your 
tennis court and make a 
safe skating rink? It 
will be fun for the 
youngsters and won't 
hurt the court. 


This Kalendar of the gar- 
dener's labors is aimed 
as à reminder for under- 
taking all his tasks in 
season. It is fitted to the 
latitude of the Middle 
States, but its service 
should be available for 
the whole country if it 
be remembered that for 
every one hundred miles 
north or south there is 
a difference of from five 
to seven days later or 
earlier in performing 
garden operations. 


1. Sun rises 7:05; Sun 
sets 4:34. 

Mulching must not be 
put off any longer on the 
flower borders, fruit 
trees, roses, strawberry 
beds, asparagus beds, 
cane fruits, ete. 


2. Battle of Austerlitz, 
1805. 

Steps should be taken 
immediately to store cel- 
ery for the winter. If 
you cannot trench it at 
once, cover it with salt 
hay until you can. 


ESF 5 


DE CEPPB ER , 


3. First 
Advent. 

This is the last chance 
to put away root crops 
before they freeze. Store 
parsnips, leeks, beets, car- 
rots, salsify, etc., in cellar 
or trench. 


Sunday in 


4. Thomas Carlyle 
born, 1795. 

Do not neglect to give 
your tender evergreens 
protection during winter 
with burlap, a few 
boards, a pine bough or 
two, or a sheaf of straw. 


5. Be sure all ontside 
water faucets are shut off 
and drained, All sprink- 
ling systems should be 
looked after, and orna- 
mental vases overturned 
so they will not hold 
water and then freeze. 


6. Bulb plantings of 
all kinds should be heav- 
ily mulched. All are 
fairly hardy, but the frost 
heaves the unprotected 
ground and causes an un- 
even growth, sometimes 
destroying root action. 


7. Forcing of hardy 
bulbs in the greenhouse 
can now be started. Bring 
them in in small batches 
and płace under the 
benches for a few days 
so as to lengthen the 
stems somewhat. 


— — 


8. Just as soon as the 
sweet peas show buds in 
the greenhouse, mild ap- 
plications of liquid fer- 
tilizer are advisable. If 
the plants are weak, 
pinch off the first flowers. 


9. Full Moon. 

All chrysanthemum 
stock plants should be 
labelled plainly and put 
in a coldframe or dor- 
mant fruit house. Keep 
them cool so as to get 
good cuttings. 


10. Philippines added 
to U. S., 1898. 

What about a bed of 
mushrooms under one of 
the benches in the green- 
house? A drop curtain 
attached to the bench will 
keep them dark enough. 


11. All fruit houses 
should have a good over- 
hauling. Cart out the 
sur face soil and make a 
general clean-up of all 
nooks and corners that 


might harbor any pests. 


12. One of the finest 
of all pot plants is the 
beautiful amaryllis; you 
can start forcing it now. 
Force in small lots so 
that you will have a con- 
tinuous supply as they 
develop in succession. 


13. If you are troubled 
with rabbits or other ro- 
dents barking your fruit 
trees during winter, put 
a small strip of heavy 
tarred paper or tarred 
burlap around the bases 
of the trees. 


14. George Washing- 
ton died, 1799. 

If you need to paint 
piazzas or other places 
where vines are trained. 
attend to it now. The 
vines can be taken down 
best at this season. 


15. Do not neglect to 
look over potatoes and 
other vegetables, as well 
as fruit, stored in the 
cellar. A little decay can 
do considerable damage 
if not removed. 


16. Amundsen discov- 
ered the South Pole, 1911. 

Don't neglect sucees- 
sional sowings under 
glass of cauliflower, 
beans, lettuce, spinach, 
radishes, beets, carrots, 
and other vegetables. 
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17. Go over all trees 
carefully for scale, spray- 
ing those that are in- 
fested. The scale do not 
multiply during winter, 
but they continue to 
bleed the tree while there 
is any sap. 


18. Slavery abolished, 
1802. 

There is still time for 
the fall pruning of 
grapes; spring pruning 
means bleeding. Prune 
heavily and remove all 
loose bark. 


19. Next to preventa- 
tives, fumigation is the 
best means to keep the 
greenhouse free from 
pests. Tobacco extracts 
are good: hydrocyanic 
gas is sure, but danger- 
ous if carelessly used. 


20. Ember Day. 

Do not neglect to stake 
tall plants in the green- 
house, to prevent break- 
age. Antirrhinum, lilies, 
roses, carnations, etc., all 
need support. Stakes can 
be bought for this pur- 
pose. 


21. Winter begins. 

Going to top-dress your 
lawn with manure? An 
impoverished lawn means 
weeds, and good fertili- 
zation will make the grass 
strong enough to choke 
them out. 


22. When you have 
any voids in your lawn 
or you wish to make it 
perfectly level, you can 
top-dress it with soil. 
Use good earth—spent 
greenhouse soil is excel- 
lent, applied 2” deep. 


23. At this season com- 
plaints are frequent 
ahout cut flowers not 
lasting well. Remember 
that these are the short 
days of the year, and that 
greenhouse plants are 
soft and sappy. 


Evening Star: Mars 


24. Fourth Sunday in 
Advent. 

Look over alt tender 
bulhous plants such as 
dahlias, cannas, gladioli, 
ete. If they are showing 
growth they must be 
moved to a cooler place. 


25. Christmas Day. 

A splendid present is 
one of those garden 
baskets containing shears, 
trowel, gloves, scissors, 
twine and all the tittle 
tems that make garden- 
ing real fun. 


26. This is an excel- 
lent time to move big 
trees. By trenching them 
out now and then allow- 
ing them to freeze solid, 
vou can safely move 
trees as large as can be 


handled. 


27. After heavy snow 
storms make a practice 
of going over soft ever- 
greens and removing the 
snow. When it is wet 
and heavy it is very liable 
to break their branches 
with its weight. 


28. Ttoly = Innocents 
Day. Woodrow Wilson 
born, 1856. 

All garden tools should 
be properly cleaned and 
hung up. tard steel tools 
should be painted with 
cheap vaseline to prevent 
rusting. 


29. Dark forcing in 
the greenhouse can be 
started now with rhu- 
barb, asparagus and sea 
kale. Spent manure from 
a mushroom bed. mixed 
with an equal quantity of 
soil, makes fine compost. 


30. Short days and 
fire heat are conducive 
to all sorts of pests in 
the greenhouse. Keep 
spraying with insecticides 
and do not give the pests 
a chance to get ahead of 
you. 
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Do not forget the birds this month, espe- 
cially if cold weather and snow hinder the 
feeding activities of the seed-eaters. Suet, 
sunflower seed and smaller grain will at- 
tract them 


Heaped in the hollows of the grove, the 
autumn leaves he dead; 

They rustle to the eddying gust, and to the 
rabbit’s tread. Bryant 


When froste and snowe are both together, 
Sitte by the fire and spare shoe leather. 


Photo by Beals Photo by Hill 


Borzoi, playthings of Tsars, make just as And there is the Peke, the ideal little 

good playthings for children, as this little house fellow, who ts equally at home ina 

curly-haired miss and her Russian wolf car. The Colonial Dog Mart lent him and 
hound can attest Best lent the frock 


Phato by Beals 


When this was taken, Mistress Frances 
Robbins didn't care whether she was 
squinting or not. 

“Busy Bridget,” was all important 


HOUS EY SIG ARDENY 


Her Sealyham pup, 


GIVE THEM A DOG AND YOU GIVE THEM A FRIEND 


One of the best possible gifts for a child is a dog. If you doubt it, look at the children on these two 
pages. And then if the Christmos spirit moves 725 to give them a friend, write The Dog Show, House & 
either arrange the purchase or tell you the addresses of 


GARDEN, 440 Fourth Ave., New York. We wil 
reliable kennels. 


i 
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Photo by Beals 


Despite his fearsome 
look, the French bull 
makes an excellent 
companion for chil- 
dren. If you doubt it, 
ask Miss Virginia 
Thaw about her pet 


CRANE 


Phote by Hill 


Once a dog comes into the friendship of a little girl, Mother Goose is 

dropped and dolly flung aside. No wonder! Who would not drop them 

for a frisky Pom? Frock by courtesy of Best and Pom from 
Jules Ferond 


FP 


There's a great big 
soft lovableness about 
a beagle. And he’s 
good sport too for the 
boy. The beagles here 
are “Beauty” and 


“Challenger,” and the 
lad, Ogden Phipps 


Photo by Beals 
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Photo by Beals 


Big dogs like the grey- 
hound are all the more 
friendly with children 
for their size. They are 
quick at play and quick 
to defend. The Misses 
Louise and Frances 
Whitfield show their 
couples here 


S 


— 


Photo by Hill 


Good for town or coun- 
try, for city walk or the 
road tramp, the wire 
haired fox terrier has 
few equals. He's alert, 
companionable and 
clean. That's why the 
wee miss (who looks so 
well in her Best 
clothes) chose him. 
Terrier from the Co- 
lonial Dog Mart 


Photo by Hill 


The boy of the bulldog 
breed chose a chow in 
this instance. Natural- 
ly. The chow is such a 
smart bundle of activity 
and he’s just the sort 
for romping out-of- 
doors. Both show the 
effects of it. Chow from 
Mrs. Dunn’s Dog Shop 


Photo by Hill 
One of the beauties 
about the chow is that 
he’s as good fun indoors 
as out. He's a good 
watchdog too. Chow by 
courtesy of the London 
Dog Shop and clothes 
by Best 


— 


Photo by Beals 
He looks almost woljish, 
the German police dog, 
but who ever heard of 
a policeman who didn't 
represent law, order and 
protection? The little 
Misses Olcott feel justi- 
fabi safe with this 
alert fellow 


— reese ex 
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¥ OF R.A EL BAR 
GARDEN 
Fp F. ROCKE EE 


s EF you have not already attended to it, this is 

about the last chance to get the garden ready 

for winter. Indeed, it may already be too late to 

do the work successfully, as no definite date can be 

set for it which will be always reliable—conditions 

vary greatly from place to place and from scason 
to season, hardly any two being just alike. 

The first step is to get clearly in mind the gen- 
eral principles underlying this work. The first of 
these is that, in nine cases out of ten, mulching is 
put on not to prevent the plants from freezing in 
the soil, but to keep the soil, once it has frozen up 
in the fall, from alternately thawing out and 
freezing up during the winter and spring. Many 
plants are susceptible to injury from the heaving 
and loosening which obtain under unmulched con- 
ditions. Small plants may be thrown entirely out 
of the ground during such a process. Many 
others, particularly those which bloom early in the 
spring, are apt to start prematurely if there is a 
spell of extra warm weather in March or early 
April, followed by killing frosts later. Mulching 
keeps the ground frozen until late in the spring, 
thus holding these over-impatient plants back until 
it is safe for them to renew their growth and to 
push their leaves and flower buds up through the 
warming soil into the sunlight. 

From the above it will be clear that mulching 
material should not be put on until after the first 
real freeze of the season. But everything should 
be ready before that so that the work of putting 
it on can be done promptly. Beds and borders of 
hardy perennials should be cut over with a sickle 
or scythe about 6” above the ground, leaving this 
much stubble to permit the plant to ripen up nor- 
mally, and also to hold the mulch in place, as well 
as to mark just where the plants are when the bed 
is cleared off in the spring. 


DirFERENT Kinps oF MULCH 


For the hardy border or bed of perennials 
strawy manure will serve the double purpose of 
being a good mulch which the stubble will readily 
hold in place, and of enriching the soil, the fall and 
spring rains soaking throngh it and carrying the 
plant food down to where it will be available when 
root growth is renewed in the spring. If no manure 
is available, leaves or straw may be used, but to 
prevent their being blown about it is advisable to 
lay boards or evergreen boughs over them until 
they are thoroughly settled, when they will stay in 
place quite satisfactorily by themselves. 

For mulching the rose bed, leaves are as satis- 
factory as anything that can be used. In this case, 
protection from hard freezing is required, particu- 
larly if there are teas or hybrid teas in the col- 
lection; and this can be obtained most effectively 
by using a light, porous material which can be 
packed up closely about the stems of the plants 
without injuring them. 

With tender varieties, or in very severe cli- 
mates, it is well to pull the soil up in a rather 
steep cone about each plant, before the ground 
freezes. This furnishes extra protection from 
both frost and rodents, and prevents the forming 
of collars of, ice around the plants, which some- 
times injure them. To hold the leaves in place 
and to make a neat job, a piece of 12” chicken 
wire can be run around the edge of the bed and 
held in place with small stakes. 


OTHER PROTECTION 


Before the hilling-up is done, it is a good plan 
to go over the rose bed with the pruning shears, 
cutting long, new growths that would be likely to 
be whipped around by the winter winds. Shorten 
these half their length or more, and trim back 
other growths which yon will want to cut at the 
time of the annual spring prun- 
ing. Do not cut these latter 
now, however, as the canes are 
pretty apt to be winter killed 
for some distance back from 
the cut. Climbing roses and 
ramblers in sections where the 
winters are too severe for them 
to survive if left as they are, 
can be loosened from their trel- 
lises and “laid down” and cov- 
ered with burlap pegged down 
or with evergreen boughs. 

Many of the ornamental ever- 
greens need some winter protec- 
tion to come through without in- 


(2163) Pun pipes to 
his goats on a 
weathervane for 
the garden house. 
36” wide, $35 


(2164) A generous English gift for the 


gardcner—a fully equipped garden bas- 
ket of buff wicker. 2514” high. $24.75. 
Complete fittings, including memo book 


(2165) For the junior gardener comes a 

wicker basket lined with white oileloth 

and equipped with tools and flower and 
vegetable seeds. $2.25 


TEN GIFT BOOKS FOR GARDENERS 


(2166) The Landscape Gardening Book. Grace Tabor: $2. 
(2167) The Practical Book of Garden Architecture. 
(2168) Gardening Indoors and Under Glass. 
(2169) Home Vegetable Gardening. F. F. Roekwell: $1. 


(2170) The Garden Primer. Grace Tabor: $1. 

(2171) The Practleal Garden Book. Hunn and Bailey: $1. 
(2172) Book of Garden Plans. Stephen F. Hamblin: $2. 
(2173) The Garden Bluebook. Leicester B. Holland: $3.50. 
(2174) Garden Making. Dailey: $1.75. 

2175) Continuous Bloom in America. Louise Shelton: $2. 


P. W. Humphreys: $5. 
F. F. Rockwell: $1.20. 


HOUSE & GARDEN 


Winter Coverings for the Garden 
and Grounds—Sprays, Pruning 
and Other Timely Activities 


jury to their looks, and either a shelter of burlap 
nailed to sharp posts, or evergreen boughs woven 
through a trellis made of stout posts and four or 
five lines of strong wire, will keep them sheltered 
from prevailing cold winds. Other plants of vari- 
ous kinds, not hardy enough to survive in certain 
localities, can be protected by straw jackets tied 
about them. While these are effective, they are 
anything but pleasing in appearance. Evergreen 
boughs will answer the same purpose, are much 
less conspicuous, and can be put in place more 
readily. Spruce and hemlock are both good. 
For the strawberry bed, clean salt or bog hay is 
ideal. It makes a springy covering which will 
stay in place and not blow over the grounds and 
garden as straw is apt to do. It should be spread 
on 3” or 4” thick over the rows, after the ground 
freezes, and not quite so heavily over the ground 
between the rows. It can be distributed evenly 
with a fork, and should not lie in bunches. 


THE WINTER SPRAY 


When winter weather actually sets in and the 
garden and grounds have been cleaned up, get 
ready to begin your winter spraying when bright, 
warm afternoons are still to be expected. One of 
the reasons for “dormant” or winter spraying is 
that when the foliage is off and the trees are dor- 
mant, much stronger and more effective mixtures 
can be used than during the summer months. In 
very cold or windy weather it is difficult to do a 
good job—to say nothing of the unpleasantness. 

The sprays used for winter work have as their 
basis lime-sulphur, kerosene emulsion, or miscible 
oil. For convenience, the home gardener who has 
only a few trees to spray, will find it cheaper and 
better to buy his sprays already mixed. They may 
be had in handy and reliable forms ready for use. 

If you have not had experience with winter 
sprays, a line to your State Experiment Station, 
stating your particular problem, will bring you 
information as to just what spray would be best 
for the purpose. In any case, follow directions 
carefully, for unsatisfactory results are more fre- 
quently due to neglect in this respect than to poor 
spraying material. 

Be sure, too, to make the job a thorough one. 
Get a spray outfit adequate for your needs. For 
the small place, a compressed air sprayer, with an 
extension pole that can be carried over the shonl- 
der, will be adequate. If you have much spraying 
to do, by all means get a portable hand sprayer 
that can be wheeled about from place to place. 
These are not expensive and are powerful enongh 
for all ordinary uses. To make sure of the work, 
it is best to go over the trees twice with the wind, 
if there is any blowing, in a different direction 
each time. It will be worth the extra trouble. 


Proper PRUNING 


One of the most important factors in getting 
good fruit is kceping your trees, young or old, 
properly pruned. The ontfit required is very 
simple: a pair of pruning shears and a small prun- 
ing saw—do not be talked into buying a double- 
edged one, which is apt to do more injury with the 
side you are not using than it will do good with 
the other. Do not let the trees get loaded up with 
too much wood; yet, on the other hand, have a 
definite plan of pruning to follow out. 

In pruning young trees, of which you are still 
forming the head or skeleton, avoid having 
branches spring from the same point on the main 
trunk, as this will make a Y crotch which is 
almost sure to cause trouble later when the tree is 
heavily loaded. All branches that are broken or 
diseased should be cut back to sound wood. 
Branches that cross or are likely 
to rub against each other in the 
wind are also undesirable, and 
usually it is best to cut out one 
of them, if it can be spared. 
Young trees and dwarfs should 
be “headed in” slightly at the tips 
of the new growth—enough to 
keep them in shape or down to 
the size desired. 

If you have old trees which, 
through lack of attention, require 
severe pruning, remember that it 
may not be wise to accomplish it 
all at once. Several years may 
be needed to complete the work. 
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The three halls above, showing practically the same treatment for a small passage, alsa contains just the necessary furniture—a 
table, a mirror and a chair, small pieces that do not hinder the passing and yet express hospitality 


FURNISHING TRE 


HALL should be formal 

enough to receive strangers 

in, and hospitable enough 
to welcome friends. Even when 
its proportions and furnishings 
make it a living-room, the hall is 
at best a passage. But, all the 
same, it should be expressive of 
the hospitality of the house. 

There are four kinds of halls: 
the large and small, the light and 
dark. Some are fortunate enough 
to build halls as they like them— 
of suitable size and light; others 
must make the best of a dark, 
little pocket or a bare, glaring, 
unprepossessing arch. 

By the use of mirrors, paper 
and furniture arrangement we 
can cheer up our little, dark hall. 
A good-sized rectangular mirror, 
placed on the wider wall, will re- 
flect and thus enlarge the apparent 
size of the hall to a remarkable 
degree. If it is placed on the 


narrow wall, it gives an attenu- 


ated reflection. An oval or round 
mirror has a more decorative 
effect but does not enlarge so suc- 
cessfully. Adjoining mirrors set 
in the two corners opposite the 
entrance will have an enlarging 
effect, and, if a lamp is set before 
them, the resulting reflections and 
light are unusual. 

Mirrors serve as a convenience 
as well. One has only to remove 
the hall mirror for a few days 
and watch the men of the family 
shove their hats upon their heads 
at most unbecoming angles, to 
say nothing of the air of real 
tragedy assumed by the feminine 
members of the family who are 
denied a last fleeting look as they 
speed on their several ways. 


SUITABLE PAPERS 


One has become a little tired 
of foliage papers, but they are 
doubtless the wall covering par 
excellence for a small hall. By 
the perspective in their pattern 
one imagines he can see beyond 
into the depths of the trees. The 
same is true of landscape papers, 
so many of which—of Colonial 
design especially—are now on the 
market. They are reproductions 
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EIGHT GIFT BOOKS ON HOUSE DECORATION 


House Furnishing and Decoration. Eberlein and McClure. 


Interior Decoration. F. A. Parsons. $3 
The Decoration and Furnishing of Apartments. 


Herts. $3.50 
H. C. Candee. $2 


B. Russell 

Decorative Styles and Periods. 

The Practical Book of Period Furniture. Eberlein and Mc- 
Clure. $5 

Good Taste in Home Furnishing. H. B. Sell. $1.25 

The Honest House. Goodnow and Adams. $3. 

The House in Good Taste. Elsie de Wolfe. $2.50 


| 


Pennell, Gibbs & Quiring, decorators 


In a more elaborate hall a mirror paneled into the teall, flanked by 
well designed sconces and with a console before it makes a group of 


great refinement and charm 


HOSPITA EBLE MAWE 


of old papers, and the dealer, if 
well informed, can tell you at 
what house and at what date tlie 
original paper was found. 

A light, plain tone papered or 
painted wall will also enlarge the 
effect of the hall. A figured 
paper, other than a foliage or 
landscape, should not be used in 
a hall of small size. 

A large barren-looking hall may 
be made cheery and hospitable by 
using a warm tone figured paper. 
If the ceiling seems too high, 
bring it down on the side walls, 
running the paper up to the line 
of the frieze and finishing it with 
a moulding. This gives the feel- 
ing that the ceiling starts where 
the paper stops. Paint the wood- 
work a tone darker than the paper 
and lay a rich, warm tone carpet 
or Oriental rugs on the floor. 


Furniture Ax D Firrixcs 


On the market are some bean- 
tiful Morris designs that are espe- 
cially attractive in halls, and some 
interesting French patterns. The 
are dignified, formal and hand- 
some. In halls with such paper, 
do not place small pieces of furni- 
ture: use a few large pieces—a 
credence or cabinet or an uphol-. 
stered highback seat. A chest is 
too low to furnish, unless one 
uses it as the main motif in a 
group, placing a tapestry or fabric 
above, torcheres at either side 
and a large brass or pottery bowl 
of brilliant color upon it. lf 
torchéres are out of the question, 
inexpensive high brass candle- 
sticks may he had. 2 

The woodwork should be lighter 
than the floor. The floor cover- 
ings may be of a warmer tone 
but not so deep as to absorb light. 

Alterations may be made in the 
door; the upper panel may be 
glassed and top and side panels 
used. I find that many people 
swathe their side pancls with dark 
silk that cuts off the light. The 
thinnest cream scrim, drawn very 
tight and attached to top and bot- 
tom by a rod, is sufficient. The 
top transom, which may be semi- 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Toby Mugs and Other Jugs 


(Continued from page 17) 


minded her that he had presented to 
the child a silver mug on the occa- 
sion of its christening. 

All this is merely retold as a jus- 
tification for the apparently flippant 
use of the word mug in the title of 
an article. But you may take the 
word to mean either the vessel itself 
or the face upon it—according as you 
are of a sensitive nature or other- 
wise. As a matter of fact, the use 
of the word mug as a colloquial term 
for face, no doubt became popular 
with the advent of the toby jug with 
its jovial and, perhaps more often, 
comic physiognomy.. 


THE ORIGINAL TANK 


The name “Toby,” as applied to a 
jug or pitcher, in statuette form, is 
generally conceded to be derived 
from a noted eighteenth century 
toper, Sir Toby Philpot. This gen- 
tleman gained renown by drinking 
two thousand gallons of ale out of 
his silver tankard, and indeed such 
a record would seem to entitle him to 
become the godfather of all future 
ale-pots. Whether to Sir Toby such 
credit is due—or even if Sir Toby 
Philpot is but a myth, as his name 
might imply—it was, nevertheless, in 
the eighteenth century that these lit- 
tle squat jugs first were made in 
England, and immediately became 
popular. They were probably orig- 
inally baked by the Staffordshire pot- 
ters, and at first the toby was merely 
a gaily colored jug in the form of 
a man seated, holding a pipe or an 
ale-mug in his hand. He invariably 
wore a cocked hat, because the tri- 
corn furnished an ideal shape for 
the pitcher’s lip. 

After the little old man, or toby, 


form of ale-jug had proven its popu- 
larity, a demand for variety came, 
and it occurred to the potters to use 
tobies for cartoon purposes. Thus 
the face of George II was put on a 
toby by a Nottingham potter, and 
later a toby representing George IV 
was produced in Staffordshire. 
From that time on, almost all 
notable characters of history have 
had themselves modeled into beer 
mugs. Napoleon Bonaparte in par- 
ticular is, no doubt, the most tobied 
of all celebrities. Nelson, probably, 
comes next, with the Duke of Well- 
ington a close second. There are 
many tobies of George Washington. 
One very good one was made in 
Trenton about fifteen years ago, and 
about six years ago an excellent one 
representing Theodore Roosevelt was 
produced at the same pottery. 
Among other tobies of American 
make we might mention one of Mc- 
Kinley, which was made in Ohio, at 
the time of his first campaign, but it 
bore only an indifferent likeness. 
But even earlier than these were 
the American-made tobies of Ver- 
mont. At Bennington, prior to the 
Civil War, several models were pro- 
duced. They are all of a peculiar 
mottled-brown ware, and therefore 
lack the attrac- 
tiveness which 
the bright colors 
add to the Staf- 
fordshire jugs. 
There is a George 
Washington, an 
Ethan Allen, and 
a Benjamin 
Franklin, of Ben- 
nington manu- 
facture, and col- 


lectors wandering about New Eng- 
land will not go far wrong if they 
pick up one or more of these as op- 
portunity affords. 


CoLLecTING ToBiEs 


From the collector’s viewpoint, 
there are two kinds of toby—the por- 
trait toby and the comic. The por- 
traits are usually of historic charac- 
ters such as kings, generals, admirals, 
and statesmen. The comics repre- 
sent Punch, John Bull, Falstaff, and 
certain standard figures that have 
been named “The Jolly Good Fel- 
low,” the Post-boy, the “Snuff- 
taker,” etc. 

Portraiture on jugs, however, has 
appealed to many besides the Staf- 
fordshire potters. In Holland, at the 
time Cardinal Bellarmine was perse- 
cuting the Flemish, pitchers were 
made bearing the prelate’s bearded 
countenance. They were called Bel- 
larmines and showed a rude face at 
the top of the jug, with a huge square 
beard. 

Even in the days of the Incas, in 
Peru, the idea of jug portraiture was 
in more or less general use. These 
jugs were called huacas, and were 
placed in the tombs, with wine and 
other food. Many of these jugs were 
undoubtedly intended. to be portraits 
of the dead. A large collection of 
them may be seen at the Natural His- 
tory Museum, in New York, and no 
one will doubt that most were intend- 
ed as likenesses. 
Some of them 
show strong 
character fea- 
tures, and the 
modeling of 
most of them is 
excellent. 

Of late there 
has been a grow- 
ing interest in 
these toby jugs; 
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so much so that Sir F. Carruthers 
Gould has recently modeled five 
tobies of the great figures of the war 
—Earl Kitchener, Sir John French, 
General Joffre, Sir John Jellicoe, and 
David Lloyd-George. There were 
only two hundred and fifty made of 
each, and the moulds were then de- 
stroyed. 

It is probable, therefore, that the 
price of these historic pitchers will 
rapidly advance. Some of the early 
Staffordshire jugs now bring pretty 
good prices at auction and in the 
shops. A genuine toby of the late 
eighteenth century may cost any- 
where from $50 to $75. But many 
imitations of the real article have 
been made and boiled in chemicals to 
give the effect of age, and are offered 
to the inexpert collector for four or 
five dollars. It is therefore safer, as 
a rule, to buy your jugs only from 
the most reputable 85 dealers, or to 
get some friend, who may be an ex- 
pert in such matters, to take a look at 
your desired toby, before you actually 
make the purchase. 

Staffordshire has been imitating it- 
self, to no little extent, during the 
past ten years—up to war time. Some 
of the potteries are known to have 
dragged the old moulds out of seclu- 
sion and to have made new tobies 
from the ancient models. But, as a 
rule, the modern piece, even if cast 
in the old mould, is quite easily de- 
tected by the trained eye, chiefly be- 
cause the coloring is neither so care- 
fully nor so skilfully done. And the 
texture of the clay will invariably 
betray the piece of.modern make. 
Where a piece chips off a modern 
jug, the clay will show white; where- 
as a chip from an old piece will leave 
a scar of a darker, greyer tone. 

In this accidental manner the col- 
lector will be able to verify the au- 
thenticity of the pieces in his col- 
lection. 


Put Your House Problems up to House & Garden 


Why does that provoking north room refuse to look livable? What can I do to it? Where can I 
get the right furniture and hangings? About how much will they cost?” House & Garden’s Informa- 
tion Service answers scores of just such questions every day questions on every phase of house building, 
interior decoration, gardening, and home-making—without charge. 

Free Information Coupon 


House & Garden, 445 Fourth Avenue, New York 


I would like to know more abont the 
subjects checked helow or those outlined 
in the letter attached. Please send me 
names of dealers in these articles and 
arrange for me to receive their illustra- 
tive matter. 


House & Garden Does Constructive Planning 


Not only will House & Garden answer your specific questions, but it will do 
constructive planning for you; work out color schemes; suggest fabrics and furniture; 
advise you about house plans and architects; tell you how to achieve effects at rea- 
sonable cost; help you settle architectural difficulties. 


. Aluminum Ware «Porch Furniture 
«-Andirons «Pottery 
«Bath -Refrigerators 
.. Rugs 
Grase 


Holdera 
Pots 
Vasee 


---Hemmocks 
. Hanging Lao- 


Puts You in Touch with the Right Shops 


Furthermore, it will tell you exactly where, from whom, and for about how much 
you can get the materials necessary to work out your plans. Thousands of people 
are designing and making fascinating new things for House & Garden—for your 
house and garden. It is our business to know them all, and to help you find them. 
Just write us your problems, or—simpler still—check, on the attached coupon, the 
subjects which interest you, and mail it back to us. We will see that you get full 
information and catalogues from reliable dealers at once. Our experts are always 
at your service—and there is no fee. Address: 


e. Brasse 

..Condlesticks 

„Seger Chests 

eeeChildren’e Fur- 

.. Clocks 

. Cloth Drysre 
Copper 


«+, Coppe: 
«--Curtsins 
Lace 


Woven 
„ Sewing-macbinss 
+ Silverware 
Sta tuery 
Tables 

Card 


terna 

- Kitchen-enbl - 
nets 
Ranges 
Utensils 


"l Eamp-shed Sewi 

-.-Lamp-shedee ing 

—-Lichting-fix- Tea 

„Tess gone 

- Trays 

...Vacuum-cleaners 

«Willow Baskets 
Chairs 


Lampe 

Tables 
«.»Window-boxee 
.- Wood-bsskets 

Holders 


VlPhonographs 
—-Eietures 
- Picture-frames 


House & Garden Information Service 


445 FOURTH AxvEN UE, New YORK City 


I. H. & G. 12-16 
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XVII Century English Furniture 


TRE plate above illustrates a facsimile of an Antique Cabinet 


typifying the elaborately ornamented Furniture which 
achieved popularity after the Restoration. This Lacquered 
Cabinet can be made in any color desired. The base is of 
richly carved pear-wood overlaid with gold. 


A Cabinet such as this makes a most appropriate fur- 
nishing for the Hall or Living Room. 


Sloane Hand-made Furniture may be depended upon not 
only for workmanship but also as correctly interpreting the 
best examples of the historic styles. 


W. Q J. SLOANE 


Interior Decorators Furniture Makers 
Floor Coverings G Fabrics 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-Seventh Street New York 
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che CHILD 
s ASLEEP 


Just on the other 
side of that wall! 


The curtain blows 
into the lamp—flares 
up like lightning—and 
in five minutes the 
whole room is ablaze, 
with the flames licking greedily at the walls. 


There they STOP. The fire cannot go beyond 


that one room. The house is built throughout of 


NATCO HOLLOW TILE 


For a nominal expenditure over criminally dangerous wood 
construction, one home builder has bought absolute safety. 
That extra expenditure he gets back in a few years by the 
resulting economies in maintenance and insurance. 

His home is permanent, beautiful, and safe. His walls 
are built of the big and permanent Natco Hollow Tile units, 
with decorative stucco outside and plaster inside adhering 
to the patented dovetail scored surface of the tile. There 
is no lath—no furring. There is no cracking of walls and 
ceilings from expansion and contraction. 


His house is cooler in summer and warmer in winter— 
saving coal bills—thanks to the blanket of dry air contained 
in the cells of the tile. It is vermin proof and damp proof 
sanitary, modern, livable in the best and most complete sense. 


The greatest architects agree that 
Natco is ideal for home building, 
large or small. Send ten cents for 
the 32-page book, “Fireproof Houses,” 
and see what beautiful homes other 
discriminating people have built of 
Natco. It is your building material 
—be sure you get the genuine bear- 
ing the “Natco” imprint—for com- 
fort, economy and safety. 


NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING 
COMPANY 


290 Federal Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


This is a NATCO XXX Hollow Tile, of 
the type used for residence wall construc- 

on, These big units mesn quick and per- 
manent construction and everlasting safety 
against fire. Note the air cells which make 
the NATCO wall temperature and damp 
proof, and the patented dovetail acoring on 
the surface for a atrong mechanical bond 
with decorative outside stucco and inside 
plaster. No studding or lath is required. 
There la a NATCO tile for every building 
purpose, from smallest residence to largest 
akyscraper. It ia tbe most modern build- 
ing material made. 


THE MATERIAL THAT MADE THE SKYSCRAPER POSSIBLE 


‘Plant for Immediate Effect 


Not for Future Generations =a === 


START with the largest stock 

that can be secured! It takes 
over twenty years to grow many 
of the Trees and Shrubs we offer 


We do the long waiting—thus 
enabling you to secure trees and 
shrubs that give immediate results. 
Price List Now Ready. 


Ip Nurseries Sk. Hyl, 


Wm Warner Harper Proprietor Box H 
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Small Clubs in Town and Country 


(Continued from page 31) : 


Alert libiogee 


— 
Ve 


The Franklin Inn, another of Philadelphia’s small clubs, is a 
remodcled Colontal dwelling on a sequestered street 


does the log cabin 
merit consideration; 
its interior walls like- 
wise warrant com- 
mendation, for, if left 
unplastered, they cre- 
ate a wonderfully ef- 
fective background 
for decorative treat- 
ments thoroughly in 
accord with club tra- 
ditions. Unfortunate- 
ly, as a type, the log 
cabin is not adapted 
to general employ- 
ment, owing to its en- 
tire lack of harmony 
with the structural 
forms in use today; 
but, for a site at all 
suggestive of the 25 
primitive conditions which originally 
produced it, the log cabin is a re- 
freshing alternative to other more 
conventional types of architecture. 


Tue CHANCE FOR COLOR 


In this country we cannot be ac- 
cused of prodigality of color, and 
this rather to our shame, too; for, 
judiciously administered, color is per- 
haps the most effective medium by 
which originality can be gained, ir- 
respective altogether of the possible 
mediocrity that it may veil. Think 
of the beautiful hues which rarely 
appear in American architectural 
work—the soft pinks, rich oranges, 
glowing purples, rich blues! Then 


a EERS Street, architect 
The Colonial style, as shown in the New 
Century Club, at Middletown, Del., is gen- 
erally a favorite because of its roominess 


. 
Robeson Lea Perat, architect 


The Porch Club at Riverton, New Jersey, 
chose a bungalow type for their house 


to see that, in a Jand made colorful 
by Nature, our architectural endeay- 
ors continue to be expressed in quiet 
monotone, in retiring greens, in 
chilling whites, pale yellows, dingy 
drabs and self-effacing grays! 
Where, more appropriately than in 
the small clubhouse, can the achieve- 
ment of really distinctive color 
schemes put to rout the inanimate 
effects that now predominate? Cer- 
tainly not in the very large club- 
house, where the greater expanses of 
wall might prove disquieting if even 
a trifle too brilliant or too daring, 
and assuredly not in the average 
home, where, alas! there is, as a 
rule, the necessity for somewhat re- 
strained effects, that 
prolonged appeal and 
long-continued service 
may be assured. To 
the small clubhouse, 
however, color is a 
rightful heritage, as 
we shall see for rea- 
sons quite obvious. 
The small club- 
house is not in contin- 


uous use, nor is it 
even occupied every 
day by the same 


group of people. It 
is distinctly a place of 
occasional occupa- 
tion; hence, in its ex- 
terior development as 
in its interior treat- 
ment, colorings and 
(Continued on page 
56) 
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When Your House Goes Abroad 


1 modern motor car is really a portable house with ninety horse- power in the cellar. 
It should represent the owner as accurately as does the actual living room; should be 
as individual, as perfectly appointed, as comfortable. 


How to secure this most desirable result is the theme of House & Garden for January. 
The motor and all that in it is—its use and its usefulness, its fashions and its fittings, 
its garage and its dog—all these are in the pages of our January issue. From the last word 
in imported twelve-cylinder elegance to the family service car, House & Garden will dis- 
cuss in text and pictures the motor as an adjunct to the expertly managed home. If you 
have a car—or are still in the catalogue stage—read in the January House & Garden: 


It’s Not the Cost; It’s the Upkeep How to determine beforehand just what 
your car is going to cost per month. 


The Garage in the House Ingenious methods of making your garage 
unobtrusive and convenient. 


Cars That Lead Double Lives How to transform your open country car 


into a closed limousine for town. 


De Luxes for Limousines All the latest quaint whimsies in useful or 
elegant trifles for luxurious cars. 


d: Sixty Degrees The motor-car owner's problem of how to 
mante SY: POBE heat the garage, and what can be done about 


it. 


A’: as usual, House & Garden will have a host of articles and pictures dealing with everything in 
house and garden and the contentment that is to be found within four walls. For those who are 
going to build this spring, January House & Garden will offer some stitch-in-time suggestions. For those 
who are watching for the odd piece of furniture, or pair of candlesticks, or length of cheery drapery, Jan- 
uary House & Garden will show several pages of interesting reproductions. And for you—well, reserve 


your copy at the newsdealer’s now! 


25 cents House C arden $3.00 


With which is incorporated American Homes & Gardens 
copy Conde Nast - Publisher Year 
440 Fourth Ave New York 


© 
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The REED SHOP. Inc. 
467 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK. 


Reed Furniture— 
Ideal for the City 
or Country Home 


Imported Cretonnes R1001C 
i In stain - - - $16.00 
Upholstery Fabrics, (ete Be oe 


Scotch Art Rugs Cushions $2.00 and up 


TP A OTR A SR RE HOU 


THE REED SHOP DAY BED 


May be had in any color stain or enamel including box spring 


and two rolls $65.00 


Size of Bed illustrated, 3’ 4” x 6’ 3”, Can be made in any size required 


| 
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Christmas Gift „ 


F you read VOGUE—ifyoulikeVOGUE / 4 
if you find it useful, even indispen- 
sable—isn’t it likely that your women 
friends will enjoy it just as much? 


é 


* 


/ 
/ 
And if you are a poor helpless £ 
puzzled man bedevilled with a 
Christmas list why, just 


/ 


/ 


send VOGUE to every girl 
between eightandeighty, 
and learn how easy— 
how popular — how 
successful your 
Christmas giving 

can be. 


/ 


issues @ 
year, 


oer Termes MO Rc a 
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Small Clubs in Town and Country 
(Continued from page 54) 


Otis & Clark, architects 


The building for the Indian Hill Club at Winnetka, IUl, is an 
adaptation of the Colonial design, roomy without being too 
pretentious 


combinations are permissible—desir- 
able indeed, because of their stimulat- 
ing effect upon eye and mind—which, 
despite their piquant charm, would be 
scarcely feasible within home-bounds 
on account of their venturous orig- 
inality. The whole atmosphere of a 
small clubhouse should suggest con- 
viviality, and joyfulness unrestrained, 
if not exuberant. Can that joyful- 
ness of good fellowship ever be ade- 
quately expressed in any dull mono- 
tone, however harmonious? 

Clubs, both large and small, play 
such an important rôle in modern 
life, that it is almost impossible to 
outline any suggestions likely to prove 
of real helpfulness in determining 
what form the inner arrangement 
and equipment of even the smallest 
clubhouse should assume, so long as 
no two organizations embrace the 
same activities or cope with quite 
uniform problems. Probably the 
only clubs which run even fairly 
close to a definite type are those 
smaller ones begat by the Feminist 
Movement, that has leaped from 
continent to continent during recent 
decades; and they correspond in 
form because intellectual and social 
pursuits, not unnaturally, have chief 
place in the calendar of the majority 
of women's organizations. 

In a woman's club, interest inevi- 
tably centres upon one main room, 
adapted alike in area and in appoint- 
ments to use both for club meetings 
and occasional entertainments. There 
must, however, also be an adequate 
provision for the innumerable com- 
mittee meetings that thrust them- 
selves into any club year. In plan- 
ning a small clubhouse, the part of 
wisdom is so to place these neces- 
sary rooms for committees that their 
area may readily be called into requi- 
sition to accommodate any overflow 
of guests from the main club room. 
This, of course, can best be done 
by arranging the rooms en suite, with 
wide communicating doorways which 


can be thrown open throughout. 


And what clubhouse, whether for 
men or for women, would be en- 
tirely complete without a culinary 
department? True, in a day when 
domestic science is likewise an art, 
the culinary department need not 
usurp much space; but it must be 
irreproachable in its appointments, 
well lighted, generously ventilated, 
and so equipped that the preparing 
and serving of food may he accom- 
plished at all times with the utmost 
convenience and dispatch. 


Types OF ARCHITECTURE 


The type to which perhaps the ma- 
jority of our women’s clubs outward- 
ly adhere can be placed under the 
heading, Bungalow—though only in 
the very elastic sense in which the 
term is customarily used. More ac- 


curately, this generally accepted type 
might be characterized as a blending 
of Bungalow and English Cottage 
influences, readily recognizable in 
two of the illustrations which ac- 
company, this article. Though their 
constructive materials differ widely, 
there is, undoubtedly a family re- 
semblance discernible in these two 
examples—The Porch Club at Riv- 
erton, New Jersey, and The New 
Century Club at Middletown, Dela- 
ware—not only in size, but in com- 
position and general effect. 

If any architectural style may be 
said to predominate in the designs 
of our lesser country clubs, it is the 
Colonial. There is no apparent cause 
for this, other than the amazing 
adaptability of the style and its gen- 
eral popularity. The log cabin has 
already been mentioned as an equally 
appropriate type of structure for a 
clubhouse of sufficiently isolated lo- 
cation; but it is only one of several 
interesting alternatives. The topo- 
graphical character of the site should 
of course always be a fundamental 
consideration in the selection of any 
stylistic treatment and if that topog- 
raphy be at all distinctive it should 
be viewed as a golden opportunity 
for the play of striking originality 
in the design of the clubhouse. 


City CLUBHOUSES 


As a rule, originality is rather more 
difficult to embody when a small club 
is to be located upon a city street, 
rather than on a site of unrestricted 
area; for, very properly, some cog- 
nizance must be taken of the ar- 
chitectural character of any neigh- 
boring building in order to avoid an 
offense against the eye either in line 
or coloring. There is, however, at 
least one street wherein originality 
can and does have full swing—and 
that street lies in the very heart of 
Philadelphia. 

A very lowly street it was—and 
not so very long ago—a little by- 
way, but wide enough for a single 
cart, indiscriminately peopled by 
blacks and whites and dingily lined 
by weather-beaten little two-story 
houses. So central and withal so 
quaint, the picturesque and practical 
qualities of the street in time touched 
a responsive chord: and club after 
club gradually acquired the old 
houses, restoring and altering but 
never destroying their early simplic- 
ity. Today, the street is a thing 
unique and fascinating—not only as 
an alluring bit of Bohemia, wherein 
the literary and artistic lights of a 
great city find a constant source of 
inspiration, but as a veritable king- 
dom of clubs, wherein the various 
little clubhouses are, collectively, as 
harmonious as they are, individually, 
distinctive and original. It should be 
a guide and inspiration to others. 
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“OLD - FASHIONED“ CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS AND GIFTS ENTIRELY NEW 


Our Exclusive Exhibit of Gift Furniture includes 


a special showing of those old-fashioned pieces 
which make such charming 


XMAS GIFTS— 


Residence of Mr. Kinsella, Bufalo, N. Y.—designed by Work t? Braduey, Architects 


The Terra Cotta TILE ROOF 


on this handsome residenee is of Terra Cotta Tiles known as the Imperial 
Closed Shingle pattern, detail more clearly shown in border of advertise- 
ment, A Tile roof offers tbe only perfect shelter—Leak-proof, moisture- 
proof and absolutely fire-proof. Requires no paint, stain or repaira to pre- 
serve its natural beauly forever—therefore eventually the most economical. 


Writing Tables 
Quaint Little Sewing Tables 
“Pie-Cruat and 


“Gate Let Tables 


In designs familiar to all and at prices attractive 
to every purse 


Our Illustrated booklet “The Roof Beoutiful,” printed In 
colora, contalns vlewe of many beeutiful homes with 
roofs of Terra Cotta Tilee, and la sent free upon requeet. 


LUDOWICI-CELADON CO. . S ei Tiles 


GENERAL OFFICES: 1107-1117 Monroe Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


New and Exclusive Patterns in 


GIFT FURNITURE— 
Objecte d'Art 


ocka 


Mirrors 


` Desk Pieces and 
2272 dldéuididdea£:£;tzy J 5 1 SIF 
2 2 . ORIENTAL AND DOMESTIC RUGS AND 
Z King Greenhouses * DRAPERIES 


; FLINT & HORNER CO., mc. 
Keep Summer With You The Whole Year Round = 20-26 WEST 36th STREET 


sccount of their sturdy, special conetruction, which permits of great strength 
without the need of heavy shedow caating supports. theae houses are so warm and NEW YORK 
eunny that they sre filled with e riot of bloom and fruit when Jack Frost bas atripped 
the garden of its beauty. 

The ventilating and feeting eystems are the result of years of experience in building 
for professional growers. Things just have to grow in xa King. 

Write todtey for Bulletin No, 43. See how beautiful znd how productive @ green» 
hauee can be erected for the price you want to pay. 


KING CONSTRUCTION CO., 343 King’s Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


All the Sunlight All Day Houees 


Do You Know 
Velvet Water’? 


T is “zerowater”’—the water 
for the modern home of 
health, comfort and luxury 
the water with all harsh and 
irritating properties removed 
—the water that makes linens 


E e mm ge alee ER cleaner, sweeter, softer, whiter 
e ship shape evergreens in boxes of earth. se m 
es. ir tmas e pant outdnors: A bend, “4 8 —the water that brings added 


some evergreen this Christmas and another each year will 5 > i i = 
commemorate your Christmases and beautify your property. delight to the toilet, the sham 
z ‘ S poo, the bath—the water that 
pend e Trees 5 ft. high ail $ improves the flavor and adds 


„Christmas. They make | WHITE SPRUCE . - $2.50 0 A to the food value and digest- 


: 17075 RWAY SPRUCE - 3.00 Ree 
8. lasting and e NORWA ibility of foods. “Velvet water” 


BRE with cach tree, Satisface {VEITCH FIR =) == 6.00 AER is absolutely soft water and l S 


tory growth guaranteed. you can have it in your home = 


only by installing 


22 ; 
: NEXT IE 8 
f z e 
f 1 Mi 
A Christmas Present for 41 ö C PMulit 


Your Motoring Friends 


An Outing Lunch Table $i f — À The be s — Filter 
2 ft.x 4 ft.; Light, Strong 8 : | o Zero Hardness 


When not ail 10 contained in @ cese f * 
r uch in. f atl be We eee SRS j| Let us send you the booklet, 


Easily set up. No nails, screws or borts, 2 “Fele 7 ? eli in“ 
simply push the steet legs Into the ground. z 2 x Velvet W ater, Velvet Skin 
put the frame and top fn plece. Seats two, 

four or six gueets. 


Neo Bs a * E 
nE Hane etd aiy Sook ME RASA ci he E THE PERMUTIT COMPANY 
Table is finely made and finished J 30 East 42d Street New York 
Price $5 each, delivered in U. S. 


PUFFER-HUBBARD MFG. CO, 
Minneapolie, Minn. 


A typical Permatit plant 


Gold Medats:—Ghent, 1913—San Francisco, 1915 
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Have the gladness of 
your gifts extend into 
the year. . 


For Christmas give a 
Gift Box of 25 vari- 
eties of Gladioli. Post 
paid $1.00. 


Let Nature Enhance Your Christmas Gift 


Glad flowers of the 


Summer 
dainty—alluring—every shade that blows and grows! 


Garden—brilliant—effective— 
Will renew 


the joy of Christmas, months afterwards, in the heart of your 
friends or those you love. 


Order your Gift Boxes to be ahipped at once to you post paid, or, with your 
card encloaed, direct to your frienda a few daya before Chriatmaa. 


Cedar Acres 


adiolt 


Whoever poa- 
gesses this house 
will be certain to 
have at least one 
of these desir- 
able birds make 
use of It. 


No. 63—Wreane 
Robln, $1.50 


“A Bluebird for 
H appin esa,” 
a dash of color 
and cheerfulness, 
darting thru 
one’s vision or 
. hopping upon the 


Bird,” $1.25 lavos 


Robin Redbreast, 
the hero of many 
a numery song 
and fable. An 
agreeable friend 
and neighbor. 


No. 60— 
“Rabin,” $1.25 


The lap, tap, tap 
of the Wood- 
pecker fa 2 pleas- 
ingaound. Aben- 
efit to the trees 
of his neighbor- 
hood, destroying 
barmful insect 
life. 


No. 25—‘Wood- 
pecker,” $1.25 The house for 


the companion- 

able Wren may be 
placed 
under 
cornice 
or porch 
or as 
near ihe 
houae 
as de- 
sired. 

t 


No. 17—“Bracke 
Wren House,” $1.00 


B. HAMMOND TRACY 
Box 17,, WENHAM, MASS. 


Exclusively 


No. 8—“ Martin House,“ 14 Roome, $20 


These houses should always be large. This is 
a bird that loves much company. If well housed 
and well used, they come in larger flocks each 
year. 


Splendid Xmas 
Gifts 


IVE your friends a birdhouse from 
“Birdville.” Enable them to adorn 
their grounds and gardens while 

securing the friendship of “Jennie” 
Wren, “Boy” Bluebird and their rela- 
tions. A gift of a birdhouse besides its 
intrinsic, decorative value, also bestows 
upon those you love, the friendship and 
company of birds. 

Write now for any of the houses pictured or 
for our catalog which allowa a large range of 
selection. If you so desire, we can send the 


bouses direct a few ae before Christmas with 
your card enclosed. ddress 


A. P. GREIM 
BIRDVILLE, TOMS RIVER, N. J. 


Note: Woodpecker houses are provided with 
the proper quantity of special nesting material. 
While the cost of materials for the birdhouse 
has doubled in the last five years, our pricea 
are still tbe same. 
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HOUSE & GARDEN 


Doing Your Christmas Bit for the Birds 
(Continued from page 43) 


provision. Metal baskets, cleverly 
devised, are made to be attached to 
trees in convenient positions, and 
cakes of suet, containing nuts and 
seeds, may be had to fit them. Blue 
jays, woodpeckers, nuthatches and 
chickadees will not be long in find- 
ing such offerings. 

By such means, many birds which 
otherwise may have felt the pinch 
of hunger, may not only be helped. 
through the winter, but even possibly 
be induced to stay and nest. Some, 
of course, leave for their northern 
forests at the approach of spring, 
but the song sparrow, goldfinch, blue 
jay, woodpecker, nuthatch and chicka- 
dee may be content to remain where 
they have passed the winter. 

But the coming of spring brings a 
great crowd of migrants to replace 
the winter visitors, and the problem 
of how to keep them arises. Food 
is now abundant, and the lunch coun- 
ter has lost much of its interest. At 
such a time, nothing will prove more 
attractive to birds than an inviting 
bath. Any receptacle containing 
water, provided it be placed in a well- 
shaded and reasonably secluded posi- 
tion, will be appreciated. The bath 
should be not more than 3” deep and 
should grade off to lesser depths if 
possible. It may be a thing of beauty 
or merely one of utility, according to 
the desire and pocketbook of the host, 
but to the birds the cooling water is 
of chief importance. : 

It is to these spring migrants that 
we must look for tenants for our 
nest-boxes, and whether or not we 
are to be favored will depend, in 
some degree, on our skill in locating 
them. These shelters should be put 
up in the autumn or during the win- 
ter, so that the first comers will not 
be disturbed by their erection. 


Birp Houses THAT House 


Bird honses may range from a tin 
can nailed to a tree, to a huge affair 
designed to house a great colony of 
martins. Numerous manufacturers 
have turned their attention to this 
field, and a great variety of patterns 
is available. While the roughest 
affair often is most pleasing to the 
birds, it is quite possible to erect 
houses that are both ornamental and 
serviceable at the same time. 

There are certain points, simple 
but important, to be observed in the 
placing of bird boxes. The matter of 
decoration must be entirely second- 
ary to that of utility, for birds will 
not always settle where we should 
wish to have them. 

In the suburbs, the house wren is 
the most likely guest. He likes a 
small box, the aperture of which 
should be the size of a silver quar- 
ter, to admit the wren and exclude 
the sparrow. Almost any position, 6“ 
to 12“ from the ground will do—on 


a pole, among the shrubbery, or even 
the side of a house or porch. 
From a considerable collection of 
bird houses, of many styles, erected 
in the New York Zoological Park for 
educational purposes, a pair of house 
wrens one summer chose a tiny cyl- 
inder of roofing material, not more 
than 3” in diameter. Here, within 


6“ of interested crowds of visitors, 


two large broods of youngsters were 
successfully reared. 

Houses suitable for the use of 
wrens are equally proper for chicka- 
dees, and may be occupied by these 
birds. Chickadees are fond of old 
orchards, and boxes placed there are 
very likely to be tenanted. 

Bluebirds frequent orchards and pas- 
tures, but may sometimes be induced 
to stop in a garden. The house may 
be placed on a limb of a tree, not 
more than 15“ from the ground, or 
fastened to the top of a pole or the 
wall of a building. The entrance hole 
should be 114", which will exclude the 
starling but, unfortunately, not the 
European house sparrow. 

The purple martin, one of the most 
useful as well as most erratic of our 
native birds, is failing alarmingly in 
numbers and already has disappeared 
from localities where it has long been 
abundant. ` The sparrow no doubt is 
responsible for much of the trouble. 

Martins nest in large colonies, and 
many pairs will occupy a single house. 
Such structures are usually made 
with a great number of apartments, 
each with an individual entrance. 
Martins like 2” doors, but a 1%” 
opening keeps out starlings. The 
house should be placed ona stout pole, 
in an exposed position well away 
from trees or other obstrirctions. 

Marti:s are most curious in their 
selection of nesting sites. The 
writer knows of an instance of a 
martin house which was visited for 
several successive springs, but the 
birds always left without nesting. 
The house and surroundings never 
were altered in any way, but in 1915 
several pairs of martins stayed and 
successfully reared a large number 
of young birds, thus assuring the fu- 
ture continuance of the colony. 

Other birds which may occupy 
boxes suitably placed are the crested 
flycatcher, tree swallow, flicker, 
downy woodpecker, Carolina wren 
and tufted titmouse. 

With the closing of the year there 
usually come hard times for the birds 
of our Middle and Northern States. 
Now is the need and now the oppor- 
tunity to do your bit for them by 
erecting feeding stations for the win- 
try months and nest-boxes against the 
coming spring. Why not let the 
Christmas spirit pervade your 
grounds and cheer the birds even as 
it makes bright the interior of the 
human home? 


From Pine Knot Torch to Electricity 
(Continued from page 33) 


fact, together with the imperfect com- 
bustion resulting from the use of 
round wicks, rendered the new style 
only a degree less dim and malodor- 
ous than its predecessor. A new 
theory of lamp construction had been 
evolved, however, and the fact estab- 
lished that progress lay in the direc- 
tion of a closed vessel with a wick 
maintained constantly at a specific 
height above the oil level. It was 
also perceived that the smoking and 
bad odor were largely due to the 
shape of the wick, which was accord- 
ingly changed to a flat ribbon. With 
this improvement, the “fluid lamp,” as 


it was christened when the whale oil 
was finally exchanged for “burning 
fluid,” remained in use in some parts 
of the country up to the middle of 
the last century, when one-wick lamps 
were introduced, with a wheel and 
spindle for raising and lowering the 
wick, similar in construction to the 
device in use on kerosene lamps. 

A series of experiments in illumi- 
nating fluids was undertaken with the 
twofold purpose of effecting econ- 
omy and obtaining increased illumina- 
tion. The first object was attained 
with a lard-burning “solar” lamp, but 

(Continued on page 60) 
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NEW YORK 


Many Prominent 
Architects 


nre making good nse of 24-Inch “CREO- 
DIT“ Stalned Shingles with heavy bults 
for alde-wall work. Save repalr and re- 
painting expense; glvo unusual beauty. 


84 CAJ 
CREO-DIPT 
STAINED SHINGLES 

17 Grades 16, 18, 24-inch 30 Colore 


Preserved In creosote and slalned any 
color desired by our special process. Se- 
lected cedar shingles—no wedge-stapes, 
no waste. Such shingle-quallly and such 
even atalns save expense, lime, worry. 
They cosl less than stalnlng on the job. 
The open market does not afford such 
shingles. 


. 24 Shingles on 
eide walls stained with “Dixie White” 
harmonize with moss green roof and green 
piinas, A belter effect than wide clap- 

ards. 


Write for our Book of “CREO-DIPT” 
Homes end Sample Color Pad. Name of 
Architect end Lumber Dealer appreciated. 


STANDARD STAINED SHINGLE CO. N TON A, NY. 


Factory in Chicago for West 


THE MODERN HOME 


IS INCOMPLETE WITHOUT THE 


MYERS’ WATER SERVICE 


Our long experience in the construction and man- 
ufacture of all kinds of pumps has naturally re- 
sulted in the production of a finished, mature 
machine that can be- relied upon. Our electric 
house pumps comprise only a part of our complete 
line of power pumps which have been designed 
primarily to render satisfactory and efficient ser- 
vice, embodying the very latest mechanical im- 
provements. 


Before installing a new water sys- 
tem, investigate the MYERS. We 
can take care of your 
quirement. 


F. E. MYERS & BRO. 
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“THE GIFT UNIQUE—IS A RARE ANTIQUE” 


Ideal gifta that will be treasured in the home for the 
permanent value as much as for the expression of senti- 
ment. Our present exhibit is extremely interesting. 


WEDDING OR HOLIDAY GIFT SUGGESTIONS: 


Book Casee French Suites 


Oriental Bronze 


Card Tablee Library Deske Sewing Tables 
Cellarettes Highboys Consoles 
Linage Enamel Lowhoys Girondoles 


Sheffield Plate, ete. 


Brass Fireplace Sets Door Knockere 


You can select from our collection with the confidence that your 
gift will not be duplicated. Inepection does not obligate purchaaing. 


pe mZmꝛm..ꝗ-ꝛ m ̃̃ͤͤͤʃ 
11 East 48th Street — NEW YORK — 242 FIFTH AVENUE 
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1 EAST 28th STREET 


Russian Antique Shop 


THE ONLY SHOP OF ITS KIND IN AMERICA 
You can buy here the besutiful or odd Christmas gifts you sre searching for. 


38698 


An dlrons, sfa 
unususl de- 
signs In 01d 
Engliah and 
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Of bras, 
wroughl iron 
and bronze. 


Candle Sticka Candelabra In 


of heavy Price from many alyles, 
solid brass. $6 to 318 Including 
Hange In alizo Ir, secord- Rosslan, Co- 
from ng in alze ionlal, and 
8to 12 — and style. Old English. 
32 11 ins. 85 a peir uae 
ea v 
in price from 7 aolid 
$2 to $8 pair. Sere ae 


Price from 
} 15 ins. $6 a palr. $2.50 to $10. 
There are a thousand other pretty, odd, and interesting things in this unique shop 
IL which will make exceptional holiday gifts. You are cordially invited to pay us a visit 


Bobbink & Atkins 


Early Winter Plantings 


Don't walt untl! Spring. Plant NOW. 
Shade Trees—Oraamenta!l Shrubs and many 
other Nursery Products are safely planted 
in Early WInIer—up to the freezing of the 
ground. 


You gel better, berdler products t 
You aave valuable Umet 


Your plantings will have the greal advantage 
of Nature's Awaking Impulse lo a rapid 
early Spring growth. 

We have made a apectalty of Early Winter 
Manlings for years. Our nallon-wide suc- 
cers is bulit on our sbiiily to give general 
aallsfaclion. 


807 in toucb with us at once for planting 

NOW. 

448 Pld Nurseries or write for Catalogus Rutherford, New Jersey 
0. 4 


Fee 


DEANE’S PATENT FRENCH RANGES 


please the housewife, because they 
reduce work. The fire requires little 
attention, burns evenly and heats the 
oven uniformly on all sides. Every 
part is easily accessible for cleaning. 
Other advantages, platform drop oven 
doors, elimination of smoke pipe, pol- 
ished steel trimmings, etc. 


They please the Householder because, f 
in addirion to the excellence of the serv- 
ice rendered, they burn but little coal E 


and their sturdy simple construction 


insures long life. 8 
We also manufaclure plate warmers, . £ 
broilers, incinerators, eieel cook’s tables, »4 
taundry ranges, etc. Send for fuller in- Nac zee. m hA A 
formation. „ee with Gaa Range and Breller 
Bramhall, Deane Company, NMWVGRK CIA 

Si 
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| WHIP-0-WILL-0 
FURNITURE 


will add cheer and 
brightness to the 
darkest corners of 


any room in your 
home. 


Send for illustrated 


catalogue of willow 


furniture. 


NA a 


WHIP-O-WILL-O FURNITURE CO: 


352 Adams Avenue, Scranton, Pa. 


Majestic 


Coal Chute 


Keepa tha coal man from marring the 
sides of your home, protecta your walk, 
flowera, lawn and ahrubs. A glass door 


aerves as a window, giving aplendid light 


to the basement. It locke from the In- 
aida and ia bureglar-proof. It ia extra 
durable, haa a heavy ateel body—sami- 
steel door frame and boiler plate hop- 
per. Every home should hava one. 


Write for Free Book Repe. 
pees 3 aes Marite 5 ee oar: 
Sal Beano. Windows, abet, Bariere, 
Street and Park Repuse Cana, Metal Plant Boxes, 
Pips and Pipeless Warm Air Furnaces, etc. 


THE MAJESTIC CO,,603 Erie St, Huntington, Ind 
rinn 


= — 
A Gift thatrecallsthe % 
e z. x 
Giver every day in the yea 
An S&M Tycos House Barometer will pe fro- 
quently conaulted by every member of the family. 
To Forecast“ the weather ia not only intereating but many - 
times very important. 
Encased in a 5-incb lacquered brass case with enamel 
metal dial, tha S & M Tycos House Barometer, No. 2252, 
is a striking ornament to any room. Patented adjustment 
eliminatea all troublesome ‘“‘aetting.” Self-adjusting for 
any altitude up to 3500 feet. A dependable Home Weather 


ureau. 

Most Sclentifle instrument Dealera, Optlelans. etc., aall 
S & M Tycos House Barometer. If not at youra, wa will Bi 
send yon one on receipt of hia name and address and 
$10.00. Be anre and giva number 2252. 

Our ‘Baromater Book” mailed frea on reqneat deacribes 
other atyles. 


Taylor Instrument Companies Rochester, N. Y. 


Makers of Scientific Instruments of Superiority 


DRAINAGE FITTINGS 


ARE NECESSARY IN THE HOME 


A Home For Your Car 


HERE are many things to be coneidered. Should it harmonize 

with the house and grounds——or be apart by itself? How 
should it be heated? What makes the best sort of floor? What 
devices are made for automatically opening and shutting doors, 
for storing tools? 
A well-equipped garage is a delight. We can help you make it practical. 
If yon do not see advertised in this number just what you want, write us. 
State approximate price you wish to pay, whether it ia to be portable or 
permanent, what make your car is, and all other essential details. Then 


we will see that information eapecially pleasing and helpful ia sent you 
promptly. Addreas 

Information Service 
440—4th Avenue 


House & Garden New York City 


BLINDS WILS ON AWNINGS 


Solve the problem of Light and Shade in the Home. Beautiful — Efficient. Keep out the Sun and let io the Air 
p Write for illustrated book 


J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 8 West 40th St, NEW YORK 
e Underground 
dee, e eee Garbage Receiver 


Keeps your garbage out of sight in the ground, away from stray doga, 
cats and the typhoid fly. i f frozen garbage. 


Also saves pounding o 
, SOLD DIRECT SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
12 years on the market. Look for our Trade Marks 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 20 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


Fire Proof Steel Buildings 


Portable in Method of Erectioa 
ALL PURPOSES ONE STORY 


Garages, Cottages, Sleeping Pavilions, Boat Honses, etc. 


dildos wo» C. D. Pruden Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Catalog “O” 
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From Pine Knot Torch to Electricity 
(Continued from page 58) 


it was soon discarded on account of 
the enormous amount of labor re- 
quired to keep it clean. The second 
line of experiment produced the 
“vapor” lamp, burning the vapors 
arising from a mixture of oil of tur- 
pentine and alcohol, and the “cam- 
phene” lamp in which camphene with 
alcohol formed the “burning fluid” 
above referred to. The first proved 
expensive, smoky and unsafe, but 
the second, while almost equally dan- 
gerous, was so far superior in illu- 
minating power to anything else then 
known that it was widely adopted 
and maintained its popularity until 
the introduction of kerosene for 
lighting purposes about the year 1854. 


THE ARGAND BURNER 


The next great step forward was 
the invention in the latter part of the 
l8th century, by a Frenchman named 
Argand, of the burner which bears 
his name. This has a wick in the 
form of a hollow cylinder, so ar- 
ranged that a current of air passes up 
through the center as well as out- 
side, thus effecting perfect combus- 
tion. The Argand burner was ac- 
companied by the first lamp chimney, 
whose purpose was to increase the 
draught. It was made of sheet iron, 
with small perforations through 
which the light glimmered faintly! 
So used were our grandparents to 
dim illumination, that when at length 
glass chimneys were invented the 
glass was ground to temper the glare! 
The Argand burners were applied to 
the astral lamps. The earlier types 
had oil reservoirs in the form of a 
hollow ring encircling the stand 
which supported the burner. Later: 
fashions were more ornate, the oil 
receptacles often being globes of por- 
celain, elaborately decorated, while 
many were furnished in addition with 
ornamental shades, some being 
fringed with prisms. 

With the introduction of gas, and 
finally of electricity, interior as well 
as exterior illuminating was revolu- 
tionized, midnight becoming as bright 
as noonday: while the use of matches 
and push-buttons long since became 
such a commonplace that it is impos- 
sible to realize how few are the years 
that separate the present from the 
period when the tinder-box, with its 
accompanying flint and steel, was in- 
dispensable in every household. 


BEAUTIFYING THE FIXTURE 


The new lighting methods, of course, 
demanded new types of fixtures. The 
first productions were purely utilita- 
rian with little or no regard for 


beauty, but their decorative possibili- 
ties were soon recognized and many 
“period” designs in candlesticks and 
lamps were adapted for gas and elec- 
tricity with happy results. Then the 
Arts and Crafts movement swept the 
country, and lighting devices appear- 
ing to offer a promising field, an en- 
deavor was made to break away from 
old traditions and with the aid of na- 
tive materials to develop new decora- 
tive types that should harmonize with 
the furnishings of modern homes. 
Worthy of all praise as the idea 
undeniably was, the first attempts 
to realize it only resulted in a flood 
of clumsy, unlovely fixtures which at 
first were accepted for their novelty, 
but whose popularity quickly waned. 
By turning once more to the older civ- 
ilizations for inspiration, greater suc- 
cess was achieved, and numberless 
lamps, lanterns, candlesticks and 
chandeliers of rare beauty are obtain- 
able today, in brass, bronze, and 
wrought iron, in copper and silver, 
with shades or panels of decorated 
porcelain, etched crystal, fabrics, bas- 
ketry, or stained or mosaic glass. 


Ow AND CANDLES REVIVED 


In lights as well as in fixtures, we 
continue to pay tribute to the past. 
When the electric bulb had ceased to 
be a novelty, it was realized that de- 
spite its many superior and invaluable 
features, the final word in interior 
illumination had not yet been uttered. 
Many found the intensity of the new 
light fatiguing to the eyes, and gar- 
rets and antique shops were accord- 
ingly ransacked for the beautiful old 
sconces and girandoles, while for 
reading and writing, kerosene was 
again resorted to in numerous in- 
stances, even in homes fitted with 
electricity from attic to basement. 

As dinner table accessories, can- 
dles have never gone out of fashion, 
the hospitable warmth and decorative 
value of their mellow radiance, dif- 
fused through tinted shades, giving 
them a perennial vogue. The use of 
bedroom candles has also been re- 
vived during the last decade, and has 
much to recommend it, as when pro- 
tected from draughts by a chimney 
the candle is the safest and most con- 
venient portable light in existence. 
Indeed, Professor Elihu Thompson, 
himself a famous electrician, goes as 
far as to assert that if the candle 
were but newly invented it would be 
regarded as one of the greatest utili- 
ties of the age, being absolutely self- 
contained, non-explosive, unspillable, 
and always ready for instant use. 
By no means should it be overlooked. 


What Is a Frizzler? 


2505 


F course, the first idea that came 
into our heads was that a frizzler 
must be some sort of curling iron. 
Then we guessed at a cooking utensil, 
which was getting warmer,—and then 
light dawned. Our forefathers were 
wiser than we; they knew what frizz- 
lers were because they had them! 
A frizzler is a long shaft of 
wrought iron on the end of which 
swings a tiny basket. In the basket 


you place marshmallows for toasting 
over the open fire. The bottom iron 
shown above is the gentleman in 
question. It comes as a Christmas 
present for $4.25. Directly above it 
is a jabber, which needs no explana- 
tion and a cheque for only $2.75. The 


. third iron is the dujab or toasting 


fork, $3.75. All of these are beauti- 
fully executed in wronght iron, and 
they really do the work, too. 
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Beautifying 
Sent Free 


Contains practical 
suggestions on how 
to make your home artistic, cheery 
and Inviting. Expiaina how you can easily 
and economically keep the woodwork, piano 
and furniture in perfect condition. 


Building? 


This book will tell you of newest. most at- 
tractive color combinations for Interior dec- 
orating. 1t gives complete epecifications for 
finishing Inexpensive soft woods so they are 
as beautiful aa expensive hard woods. We 
will send you this book free and postpaid. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. HG, Racine, Wis. 
"The Wood Finishing Authorities 


“Blow Outs” \Q 
Or Darkened Homes 
e liahta 
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fuses. 


Atlas Selling Agency, ine- 
450 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


Free to those 
COUNTRYSIDE BOOKS icre et 

alog describing 
600 selected booke bink to do with yonr well bein 
In the country or enburbs. Every aubject cove 
Including the house, tho garden, the farm, 14 8 
gardening, wing plants under glasa and ln the 
open, aoi. insect diseases, eae eats, horses, bees 
birda, poultry, fish, indoor and outdoor games ‘and 
eports, boats, motors, camping, end other outdoor 
booka, ete, speciala: Amatenr’s Garden Guide 
for 1917 (new), 50c; Milady’s House Plante (new), 60e. 
A. T. DELA MARE CO., 444 W. 37th St.. New York 


York, aa. Before me, 
and for the State end county sforessid. per- 
sonally appeared Condé Neat, who heving 
heen duly aworn according to law, deposea 
and says that he la the president of Condé 
Nest & Co.. Ine., pubilahera of House & 
Garden and thet the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge snd belief, a true 
statement of the ounen management, 
ete., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown In the sbove caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied In 
section 443, Postal Laws snd Regulations to 
wit: 1. That the names and sddresses of 
the publisher, editor, managing editor. and 
business managers are: Publisher, Condé 
Nest & Co., lnc., 440 Fourth Ave, New 
York. N. Y.: Editor, Riehsrdson Wright. 
440 Fonrth Ave, New York, N. X.: Manag- 
ing Editor, None: Business Msnager, None. 
2. That the ownera sre Condé Nast & Co., 
York, N. Y. 


E. 17th 

Brido. 31 E. 17th St., k, N. 
Hampton Anderson, E. 17th St., 
York, N. F.: izaszd A. Blanchard, 418 W. 
25th St., New York, N. Y. 3. That the known 
bondholders, mortgagees and other aecurity 
holders owning or holding 1 per eent or more 
of total amount. of bonds, mortgages or other 
securities are: None. 4. That the two para- 
grepha next above, giving the nemes of tho 
owners, stockholders, snd security boldera, 
if any, contain not only the list of atock- 
holders and security holders aa they appesr 
upon the books of the company bmt also, In 
essea where the atockholder or security 
holder appeara upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relstion, the name of the person or corpora- 
tlon for whom such trustee la acting, Ja 
givens also that the aald two paragraphs 
contsin statements embrecing effiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the clreum- 
stances sud conditions under which atock- 
holders and security holders who do not at- 
pear upon the ka of the company s$s 
trustees, hold stock end aecurities In a ca- 
pacity other then that of a bona fide owner; 
snd this afflant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, assoelstlon, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the ssid 
stock, bonds, or other securities than aa s0 
stated by him. Condé Nast & Co., Condé 
Nast. president, Sworn to and zubseribed 
before me thia 29th day of September. 1916. 
(Seal.) W. E. Beekerle. (My comission 
explres Mareh 18th, 1918.) Notary public 
for Queens County, Certificate filed in New 
York County. 
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low the change of styles? 


Paris? 


IVE. them for Christmas Le 
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and patterns cut 
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A SHARONWARE 
BIRD- 


BATH 


la ornamentai lo Itself 
and adda new charm to 
any iawn because of the 
birds it attracts. 


A Mosi Appropriate Gift for 
the Friend Who Loves Birds 
Endorsed by the 


National Audubon Socisty 
Cryatai Spring Bird 
Bath. Height, 39 Inch- 
ta; bowi, I7 inebaa 
across. Mado of frost- 
* * yee atone. 
‘rice tF. O0. 
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City Water Service 
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Systems 
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Fill In, Detach and Maii This Csupon, Now! 


The B. B. B. Cs.. Clrveland—Piesse 
mall complete eatalog of Eureka“ Water 
Pumps and Systems. I em interested in a 

mo, 100 system to be opersted by 


t} Gm Engine t) 
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“Hello Huck” 


Last Minute Christmas Thoughts 


(2134) Japanese 
hand - painted 
pottery cake or 
fruit basket 
with wistaria 
handle. 9” x 8”. 
$1.50 


RECALL that golden day when you first read 
“Huck Finn“? How your mother said, “For 
goodness sake, stop laughing aloud over that book. 
You sound so silly.” But you couldn’t stop laughing. 

Today when you read “Huckleberry Finn” 95 Will 


not laugh so much. You will chuckle often, but you Bo 
will also want to weep. The deep humanity of tt— (2185) In soft 8 * (2186) 
the pathos, that you never saw, as a boy, will appeal es AaS 7. Fan shaped 


De. > gold aurene 


vase, 444" high, 
e SLG. (a Tn 


cobalt blue, 
Tu”. $3 
(2188) Tea caddy (2189) For the 


of Chincse bro- tea table, Shef- 
When Mark Twain first lofty, that those who did cade silk, sten- field caddy of 

wrote “Huckleberry Finn” not know him well were ciled. 5” high. Dutch design. 

this land was swept with a amazed. Joan of Arc” 5” high. 

gale of laughter. When he was the work of a poet—a 

wrote “The Innocents  historian—a seer. Mark 

Abroad” even Europe Twain was all of these. His 

laughed at it itself. was not the light laughter of 

a moment’s fun, but the 

But one day there ap- whimsical humor that made 

peared a new book from his the tragedy of life more 

pen, so’ spiritual, so true, so bearable. 


The Price Goes Up 


25 VOLUMES 


Novels Stories Humor Essays —Travels— History 


This is Mark Twain's own set. This is the set he wanted in the home 
of each of those who love him. Because he asked it. Harpers have 
worked to make a perfect set at a reduced price. 


to you now. You were too busy laughing to notice 


> = them too! 
the limpid purity of the master’s style. 


(2190) Green pottery candle- 
stick. 6” with 7 candle. $1.15 


Before the war we had a contract price for paper, so we could sell 
this set of Mark Twain at a reduced price. 


Send the 
Coupon 
Without Money 


The last of the edition is in sight’ 
The price of paper has gone up. 
There can be no more Mark Twain 
at the present price. 


A Real American 


Mark Twain wasa steamboat 
pilot. He wasa searcher for 
gold in the far west. He was 
a printer. He worked bitterly 
hard. All this without a glim- 
mer of the great destiny that 
lay before him. 

Then, with the opening of the 
great wide West, his genius 
blossomed. 

His fame spread through the 
nation. It flew to the ends of 
the earth, until his work was 
translated into strange tongues. 
From then on, the path of fame 
lay straight to the high places. 
At the height of his fame he lost 
all hismoney. He was heavily 


There never again will be any 
more Mark Twain at the pres- 
ent price. Get yours now, 
while you can. 


Every American has 
gottohave aset of Mark 
Twain in his home. 
Get yours now and 


in debt, but, though 60 years HARPER 
ald, he started afresh, and paid | Save money. & BROTHERS 
every cent. It was the last Your children fi 

heroic touch that drew him close] want Mark Twain Tacklin Square 
to the hearts of hiscountrymen. | You want him. New York 


The world has asked is there] Send this con- 


St) HARPER & BROTHERS 


an American literature? Mark 
Twain is the answer. He is the 
heart, the spirit of America. 
From his poor and struggling 
boyhood to his glorions, splendid 
old age, he remained as simple, 
as democratic as the plainest of 
our forefathers. 

He was, of all Americans, the 
most American of all. Free in 
soul, and dreamingof high things 
brave in the face of trouble 
and always ready to laugh. That 
was Mark Twain. 


New York 


pon today 
now— While 


looking 
at it. 


ting the benefit of your half-price sale, 


Name 


Address bo 066.0 Goma E a tea 


Send me,all charges 
prepaid, one set ot 
Mark Twain's works in 
25 volumes, illustrated, 
bound in handsome green 
cloth, stamped in gold, gold 
tops and deckled edges. If not 
satisfactory 1 will return them at 
your expense. Otherwise I will 
send you $1.00 within 5 days and 
$2.00 a month for 12 months, thus get- 


are 


(2191) Haviland china vase with brass flower holder in top. Red and 
blue. 6” wide, 6” high. $3. (2192) Haviland potpourri jar filled with 


lavendar. Perforated lid. 5% “ high. 


$1. (2193) Candlestick, 6“ 


high. Pink and blue apple blossom design, $1 
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“He rastled with my finger 
—the d - - - d little cuss!” 


About 50 years ago an unknown young man wrote a story. 
In a flash it made him famous, The story was “The Luck 
of Roaring Camp.” The author was Bret Harte; then an 


impressionable young man, fresh from the mining camps of 
California. 

“The Luck af Roaring Camp” would have beaten a path to the 
door of any writer. li won with its common humaniy as the Luck 
won the sin-blackened hearts of Roaring Camp. Roaring Camp was 
a rough mining town at the foot of the Sierras. A woman of the town 
dies in her travail and her soul climbs “that rugged road that led 
to the stars, and so passed out of Roaring Camp, its sin and shame 
forever.” Her baby fi 


{ a ives. The male contingent of the camp answers 
its new born wail. And little baby fingers clutch rough hearts with 
surprising results. 


- Maybe you have read thle famous The lure of gold had attracted from 
story; maybe you have finished it with all parts of the country the intrepid 
tears in your eyes, and your heart men and women that have always made 
pounding? Maybe you promised your- the world’s pianeers. They came from 
self sametime—some day—you would hamlet and town, good and bad, with 
I get the rest of Bret Harte’s great the rough virtues and vices of 
stories, “M'tiss,” “The Out- a yaung people in a new 
cast of Poker lat,“ country. 
“Salomy Jane’s Kiss,” 
and a host of others. 
E Well, here you have 
own chance! The 


— 


Mother Always Gives Us the Best Christmas Present”? 


ST. NICHOLAS | 


THE BEST LOVED GIFT IN THE WORLD | 


You could not select a more enjoyable Christmas gift far your 
child than ST. NICHOLAS. It will be appreciated more than 
anything else. A toy or a book will soon be laid aside and 
forgotten. ST. NICHOLAS will renew each month, twelve times 
a year, the joy of Chriatmas morning. Not only will ST. NICHO- 
LAS be a twelve-fold pleasure for your child but it will be of 
untold benefit—for, after all, that is the big idea behind 
ST. NICHOLAS to give the child of six to sixteen the kind of 
l reading matter that will not only be highly entertaining but 
| will develop its character along the right lines. Thai youngster 


Bret Herte loved them 
all of them. And if 
they had collided with 
a few man-made laws 
or dallied on the 
primrose pan he 
gave them his effee- 
tion the quicker. Ile 
laved them for their 
weakneases because 
their sine brought 
them claser to the 
understanding of his 
great heart. 


Company of Bos- 


Bret lIarte’s Selected 
Stories—the ones that 
stood the test of time, 
They are in four hand- 
some green cloth bindings 
—60 wonderful short stories. 


Learned eritica in later 
yeare, have solemnly 
praised Harte’s stories and 
P 8 Promised to them the immor- 

As you read each story you will tality of genius. But before them and 
lay down the volume and say, "Well, greater than their praise waa a gen- 
he can't possibly beat that one’— eration of Americans—ihe great army 
Presto! The next is even more thrill- —of common folk—the people of Lia- 
ing, closing with a bang—leaving you coln—who toak Bret Harte to their 
laughing and sometimes blinking your own, who laughed and cried over his 


of yours will “just love“ ST. NICHOLAS. And, after you eee 
the good influence it will exert, you will like ST. NICHOLAS 


| yourself. 
| WHAT THE YOUNGSTER WILL ENJOY 


. 


| 
4 eyes rather suspiciously. stories; whose hearts were touched 
} ENE) AEDS 1 to the en wien n numor j Bret Harte’s stories are of the Far with his tendernesa, whose sympathy . 
e and arowan eo ee West and the days of '49. They picture and love for men and women, rd 
ups may teara many things. “THE GREAT UPHEAVAL” — by | for Americans of to-day the courageous good and had, was broadened * 
1 1 palne slates the te = times of a great nation ia fo deepened by the brain sad . 
“UNDER BOY SCOUT COLORS” author e ezpertence white in Switrer- the making. eart of 2 great writer. G 
by Joseph Ames—a detightfut seriat land atthe time the Great War began. „. N 
telting of the actual aims and methods k rRorg OF TODAY” and “HERO. Here Is How You Can Get . 
of the Great Boy Scout Organization. {NES oF SERVICE briet, Eep —— — Fe — „. 
rst x E ** narratives o the successful csreecs , 
q mystery story by Augusta Hutell Sea- otaprominest men end women of The Four Volumes, FREE a pees 
i man, the author of The ar -u j — a ‘on 
11 * aod The Sapphire Signet. P p E , Are, New 
ome. -a0 Pp! e “THE WATCH! TOWER"—a depert- Send ten cents with the coupon on this page—coin or stamps „„ ‘York. N, Y. 
(BETTY'S, BEST GHRISTMAS ies ment of current history. will do. On receipt of your coupon the four Bret Harte ri 
two-part stor. y ce Hegan ey H i i . 
author of “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage The Nature and Science Department volumes will be shipped you carriage charges prepsid. _ e. 129 Agente. 
+ Patch” and other world-famous The Pook (Reading Department and | f H eee wal s korsa for an 19 A subscription „ Bre Hare's Best 
8 he St. chotas Rue” with its or Metropolitan and also McClure s. ubseriptions ma 7 x 
| etoriea monthty competitions in prose- | he either new or renewal.) ý 2 5 n 
“THE ORIGIN OF A PROVER RB’ — writing, verse, photography, drawing | Then you pay $1.00 a month for four mooths—$4.00 „ prepaid. Also enter my 
| by Ralph Heary Barbour—a story filled aad puzzies. | 2 -that's alii This paya for your magazines and you,’ rutscription fof Morra: 
i pay less than newsstand prices. e Politan an nre's eae! 
SEND YOUR ORDER AT ONCE 3 pi books Fre Ra a If you prefer to pay a“ & FR ge er pa to 
all ai once—send only $3.75. “ months, which i understand 
Christmae will be here before we know it. Send your order for your È 3 3 „ ben fer de ene s The 
gift subscription now, eo we will have plenty of time to property enter Christmas is Coming 94 rus 4 are mine fres, 
the subscription, make out the Chrletmas card and mail it. If it ie with its perplexing gift problema. Let this page solve ric 
inconvenient right now to secure a money order or if your check book at least two of your gift worries. Tho 4 m er ge Nam iso afe ae ee a 


the Metropolitan or the McClure subscription mey 

be sent to e different address joe 3 different ad- „ 

dresses), and 21 your request we will meli & 3 BM! E E = leleetaie 

pretty Christmas Card announcing pour sift, „ 

Tah will de mained on Christmas moming. „ City and State. woe + ao aae 
2 ree. 


ce Is „ Send only $3.75 ff you prefer to make only 
7 one payment. Pestage extra outside of U. S. A. 
METROPOLITAN r e e ara p knope t gir 
. 00 partment, r send your letterhesd. 
432 Fourth Ave., New York . husiness card or references with pour order. 
— — — ee Fa — F 


is not handy, send your order anyway and we will enter the eubecrip- 
tions and send you a bill. 
Desk HG 


ST. NICHOLAS Vew Yo Rk 


of every notable epoch, 
incuding many specially 
designed pieces, is re- 
tailed at no prohibitive 
cost in this great estab- 
lishment, devoted exclusively to 
Furniture. 

Suggestions may be 
gained from de luxe prints 
of well appointed rooms, 
which will be sent gratis 
upon request. 


New Hork Galleries 
Grand Rapids Finiture Company 
34-56 West 32% St. New York 
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The “HOLD-FAST 
casement adjuster — a sash 
operator of unusually hand- 
some appearanice. 

With the “Hold-Fast” you 
can easily adjust and lock 
your windows in any position 
without disturbing screens or 
storm sash. 

The “Hold-Fast” is one of 
the C-H casement necessities 
described in our Handbook. 


It's Free Write Now 


THE CASEMENT HARDWARE (0. 


1 So. Clinton Street Chicago, Ill. 


HEN Santa gives a car 

for Christmas, he usually 

must provide a garage 
soon after. Stanley Garage 
Hardware insures doors that 
work easily and close snugly, 
as weather-tight as the front 
door of your home. 


The Stanley Garage Door Holder 


pictured above, holds your 
doors safely open for the en- 
trance or departure of your car. 
Write today for the Garage booklet 
CHa It contains interesting in - 


formation of value to garage owners 
ond builders. 


The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. i 


New York Chicago 


Making the Farm Pay 
(Continued from page 46) 


As the season went on, overproduc- 
tion sent the price down to 25 cents 
in some parts of the country. In our 
locality the price did not go below 
30 cents a bushel, but here was an- 
other losing game. 

We began to look around and in- 
quire how the small farmer through 
the country manages to live. They 
said of one man: “He gets along and 
saves money because he has a family 
of nine children all big enough to 
work on the place.” 

After these investigations in our 
neighborhood we concluded that the 
average farmer makes only interest on 
his investment and a working wage 
for day labor out of his work, and 
then only when his wife and children 
work and do not count their labor. 
He does not then get all his day 
wages in money, but rather in food 
from the farm, house rent and fuel. 
What, then, is going to become of 
the man who hires his labor? He 
may, if he is lucky, get enough from 
the farm to pay the hired men. He 
must look elsewhere for his own liv- 
ing. The average farm will not pay 
for an idle hand, even if he be the 
proprietor himself. 

Deducting a lesson from all this, we 
came to realize that, as we hire labor, 
we cannot do much more than pay 
that labor with the proceeds of any 
crop grown under ordinary condi- 
tions with ordinary skill and care. 
Therefore, if we grew intercrops, 
there was not much chance of having 
enough profit left to pay for the nec- 
essary care of the trees through the 
season. Hence, as we are trying to 
raise trees primarily, we decided to 
pay attention to them and not to 
crops. We must find some way to 
prevent soil erosion. We must find 
the cheapest way properly to fertilize 
and cultivate the trees, and wait to 
get our money back until we can pro- 
duce the “superior quantity and qual- 
ity of apples” we want. 


Sop- MULCHING 


We knew that we must get these 
extra fine crops at a minimum cost, 
to make good. So at this stage we 
turned our attention to the sod-mulch 
system of cultivation. 

From the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege Bulletin No. 100, we learned 
that “Where tillage is impracticable, 
and sometimes where it is available, 
a proper mulch is often very satisfac- 
tory, as-indicated in our results. The 
chief values of this system may be 
summed up as follows: 

“It avoids corrosion on sloping 
ground; reduces labor; apparently 
hastens the bearing in young trees; 
may assist in blight control; and ef- 


fectually conserves moisture if mulch i 


is maintained sufficiently deep (about 
3” or 4”, at least).” 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture Farmer’s Bulletin No. 
267 says of some experiments in dif- 
ferent cultivations: “The advantage 
of the sod-mulch method is that it is 
equally well adapted to orchards on 
sloping or steep grounds, where cul- 
tivation cannot be well performed, 
or on level lands. It has the advan- 
tage of sightliness at all times and 
permits of general orchard opera- 
tions like pruning, spraying, gather- 
ing fruit, etc., during rainy weather, 
when the cultivated ground would be 
soft and mnddy. 

“The better growth of the trees 
under the sod-mulch system is be- 
lieved to be due to the certainty and 
uniformity of the generous store of 
fertility right at hand, the concentra- 
tion of an abundance of plant food 
where it is most available, and the 
consequent presentation of conditions 


beneath the mulch of vegetable mat- 
ter especially favorable to a healthy, 
continuous nourishment of the trees.” 

Acting on this advice we fell into 
line and, turning our backs on the 
methods we had already tried, went 
in for sod-mulch. 

The steepest part of the orchard, 
where there was most soil erosion, 
was plowed, harrowed and sown to a 
mixture of grass, clover and alfalfa 
planted with rye. This was done 
early in September, and the rye 
grew enough before cold weather 
to protect the land fairly well from 
winter washing. The next spring the 
rye grew rapidly, nursing the young 
grass along. When the rye stood 
less than 2’ high it was cut down 
with the mowing machine and left 
where it fell, thus keeping the ground 
well protected so that the grass grew 
thriftily. In spots where the soil 
erosion had depleted the land, ma- 
nure was hauled and used to stimu- 
late the growth of the young grass. 


Cover-Crop Success 


The summer was one of pelting 
rains. As we looked over the or- 
chard hillside fast covering with a 
good sod and showing no traces of 
erosion, we thanked a kindly prov- 
idence that the grass had been 
started when it was. Fields near our 
orchard, and on less steep ground, 
had been sown to buckwheat. They 
were practically washed away by the 
continuous rain before the grain 
could catch enough to be any protec- 
tion. It will be years before the 
can be restored to the fertility whic 
was theirs last spring. 

Early that spring the remaining 
acres of the orchard were plowed, 
harrowed and planted with the same 
mixture of grass, clover and alfalfa, 
sown with a nurse crop of oats. 
These oats were to be cut green for 
a mulch through the dry part of the 
summer, but it rained every day and, 
in these spots, the soil was too soft 
to hold a team with a mowing ma- 
chine without cutting furrows that 
would ruin the future sod. So the 
oats grew and grew. Harvest time 
came before it stopped raining. The 
oats were finally cut, principally by 
hand. We received from this ven- 
ture 220 bushels of oats, which, ow- 
ing to the wet season, were literally 
sent us from heaven. However, this 
land will have to be manured thor- 
oughly to pay back the soil for what 
the extra crop consumed. 

As the sod-mulch, once started, was 
to last over a term of years, we 
added it to the investment column in 
the ledger. The cost follows: 

Preparation of seed bed and sow- 


Fg 8 $184.30 
ROME 9.05 
Removing stone 10.62 
Fg Wace. mS 257 
Harrowing = eee. aes 68.87 
Sinn eee 51.16 
336.57 

Cost of material— 
Linee a ete ah ee 16.00 
Grass mixture’. «2. me aoe 100.00 
(OE (| o Bite: ate ca I i 6.00 
So ES 30.00 
152.00 
Total investment in sod-mulch 
SYSTE ptre eorn an 57 


At the end of the first year in sod- 


‘mulch the young trees showed a 


growth of from 36” to 45”. The 
leaves were healthy and of a rich, 
dark green color that proves they 
were well supplied with nitrogen. 
There were few insect pests. 


CC 


LUTTON 


Greenhouses 


are scientifically and architecturally correct. 


Send for full particulars of the LUTTON 
curved eave rust-proot V-Bar Greenhouses 
recent views, and a sample V-Bar section. 


272-278 Kearney A 
Wm. H. Letten Co., JERSEY TY, N. J. 
Modern Greenhouses of all Types and Sizes 
i 5 A Cold Frames 


Conservatories 


sa $5—for this “4-Room” 
eas Dodson Wren House 


Built of oak; roof of 
cyprese with copper cop- 
ing. Hsngs from a limb. 
The Bird-lovere’ beat 
_ Christmas Gift. 


eo 


== Brings the Birds 


A big house fike this 


Made = will bring one or two 
by the A families of wrens to five 
Man the with you nex? summer— 


cheertui, musical 
Birds Love bird tenants thal pay rent 


by contributing to the ganeral Joy of fiving. 


Mr. Dodson, a director of the Americen 
Audubon Association, has spent 22 years learn- 
ing how to build bird houaes that attract the 
birds. Wrens, blue-birds, martins, each must 
have ita own aspecis! style house. The right 
kind—the Dodeon Kind—brings back the bird 
families year after year. Their perfection hes 
been a labor of love, 

1f you want the birds next summer, get your 
houses now and aet them up to ‘‘weather.’’ 
The birds like them better. 


The Ideal Christmas Gift 


A Dodson Bird House is aa inexpensive gift, 
most eppreciated by natura loving friende. 
Cost trom $1.50 to $12. Tha wrea house illus- 
trated can be enjoyed by every one who has a 
tree to hang it on. Entira collection descrihed 
In catalog, with prices. Iociudes bird baths, 
winter feeding devices, etc. All are patented. 


. 
Bird Book Free — 5 A „Mustretea 
tells bow lo attract nstlva birds to your garden. 
With it we send. alsa free, a beautiful picture. 
in color, from Nature Neighbors,” worthy of 
freming. Write to 


JOSEPH H. DODSON 


731 Harrison Avenue, Kankakee, Ill. 
(6) 


friendly, 


r 2 1 5 e — 4 
The Ideal Fence 
For Large Estates 


ls the fence that adequately serves its 
purpose from the standpoint of protec- 
tlon and at the same time adds distinc- 
tion and lasts longest. 


Iron 


BRAND Fence 
is practically everlasting. Set the posts 
in conerete and know that yonr fence will 
not become tumble-down. Made in va- 
rious styles. Speclal designs on request. 
Appropriate for Parks, Cemateries, Recreation 
Playgrounds, Industrial Plants, ete. Ask your 
hardware desler about Excelsior Rust Proof 
and Chain Link Fences, Trellises, Trellis 
Arches, Bed Gus rds sod Trea Guards. Write 
for catalog C. 


WRIGHT WIRE COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 
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Bishopric Board 
—has Increased the popularity of the 
Stucco-finished home, because It Is 
the one background for stucco or 
cement that holds withoul cracking or 
crumbling as long as the house stands. 
Bishopric Board contains nothing that 
will corcade. 

Get free sample and book Bullt au The 
Wisdom of Ages.” 


THE MASTIC WALL BOARD & 
ROOFING CO. 


CRAFTSMAN Hillside Home 


A Pretty Hillsida Location 
Insure Your Garden 


Against the Cold 


A SUNLIGHT outfit should be added 
10 Nature's soil and tight and heat In 
order to kean your pianta coming and 
growing, Fall, Winter and Spring. 

Buy ons or many double glazed sash or a 
ready-made, emali Suniight Greenhouse at 
once. tart thioga immediately. The cost 
ia amall, the service surprisingly great and 


aure, Shipment immediate. 

Catalog eeni free if want Prof. 
Masser’a Hooklet ca Mot- and Green- 
house Gardening enclose de in etemps. 


Sunlight 


783 Este Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


Evolved from toni and careful study of CRAFTSMAN designa. 
More than Two Hundred houses have been planned by THE CRAFTS- 
MAN Architects. 


Write our Service Department If you have a particular type of house In 
mind and CRAFTSMAN architecta will make an effort to match your 
ideal, Bungalow or Mansion. 

CRAFTSMAN Service will assiat in design, construction and equipment. 
Some plana may be purchased for Five Dollara a set: in no case is our 
charge other than nominal. 


Cultivate Horse -Radish 


Increasing Demand, Larga Profite 
100 Roat Sta, with full information $1 
CULTIVATION OF WILD FRUITS 

Mul Interest, and eurprise you. 
FRUIT TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES 
Superior Quality. Topular Prices, 
OLEOMARGARINE loc Per Lb. 

The best, easily made in your own home. 
BETTER LIVING. REDUCED COST 
Send Vostal for Full Information Free. 


VALLEY FARM CO., NEWBURGH,N.Y. 


Our One Doller offer gives you The Craftamen 
for Six Months, olso our Craftaman House Book 


Priated in Duo-tone Ink. with Thirty IMouses of the New Efficiency Type: 
House & Garden Furniture and Fittings. 


The Craftsman—Beautiful—Practical—A Magazine of Progress 
THE CRAFTSMAN PUBLISHING CO., 


CIRCULATION DEPT., 6 E. 39th ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


Gentlemen: You may send me six numbers af THE CRAFTSMAN beginning witn ... . 
r T TT T etate'e together with your book “Craftsman Houses." 


Cedis 


Gives men more service and more 
comfort for its coat than any other 
article they wear. It'e put on and 
taken off in a jiffy and holda 
socke neatly and aecurely. 


George Frost Company, Makers, Boston 


. “Whys and Wherefores 
Printed and special ing 
Unens of exclusive de- of Fall Spraying 

aign. Stamped pieces 
with floss and hand-col- 
ored working pattern. 
Quilted crib and bed 
puffs, Cross Stitch De- 
signs. Unique—<Artlatic 
—Conservative and of 


ia the title of a little booklet, giving seven 
reasons, official and non-official, why it 
ia the beat tlme to ore This booklet 
will be sent out hy the H. G. Pratt Co., 
50 Church St., New York, manufacturers 
of the well-known “SCALECIDE” at a 
very early date. If zoe are not an their 
mailing liat, send them a postal today 
giving the number of your trees and 
your dealer’a name and you will receive 
a copy free. Addresa Dept. 2. 


propriate gift for all 
hipments. Send for our latest lists 


OLIVIA, Suite 6, 166 Brewster SE, Bridgeport, Conn. 


R m . OFVFFITEIEEYPOEDEEY TTTII 


Everything For The 7 4 |Get Early CROPS with 
= ade t 
If You Have Unusual Friends Fan e 


£ Made with double glaas. Proof againat extreme 
Give Them an Unusual Present 


VANITY FAIR 


—the most successful and widely discussed of all the 


Greenhouse 
John C. Moninger & Co. 


Chicago 


make a completo iine of g 
alsen, Everything 
for the grower. 
Catalog on request. 
*CALLAHAN 
DUO GLAZED 
SASH CD. 


New York 1448 Wyandal st. 


Cincinnati 


new periodicals—is just the Christmas gift to send 


Make Your Lawn Beautiful 
with Moon’s Hardy Trees and 
Plants fer Every Place and Pur- 
pose. Catalog and particulars upon request 


The Wm. H. Moon Company 
Makefield Place 
MORRISVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 


DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 


Have your trees examined ner 

Learn their real eonditione and 

needa from thia eapert source 

withoer charge. Ask for book- 

lee slinetrating Davey Tree Surgery. 
THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO. 

192 Elm Street KENT, OHIO 


SILVER LAKE 


GARDEN LINES 
CLOTHES LINES 
SASH CORD 


THE STANDARD 


94 NEVADA ST. NEWTONVILLE, MASS. 


EVERGREENS HILLS 38 Hardy, 
Tested Varieties 
y Fine for windbreaks, hedgea 
and lawn planting. All hardy, 
vigorous and well rooted. 
We ship everywhere. Write 
for free Evergreen book and 
so Great Bargain sheet. 


D. HiLL NURSERY CO., Ber S, 301 Duedee, M. 


them. It is a magazine devoted solely to the cheerful 
and entertaining sides of contemporary American life— 
to its arts, letters, theatres, sports, dances, celebrities, 


operas, fashions and gaieties. $3 a year. 


VANITY FAIR, 449 Fourth Aveane, New York City. 


Please send Vanity Faie for o year (12 issues) begiaaiag with the Jaauary issue 
(ont December 20th) to: 


J. W. FISKE IRON WORKS 


f mi 14-86 
| Pack Place 
= 3 | New York 


Recipient's Name 


Street 


Write for ` 
Cotalog City 


You may mail your biil for $) oa or about January let. 1917. to me: 


For the complete, cor- 
rect and perfect jilu- 
mination af your h 

apecify S. & A. lighting, 


Donor i Name - 


Street. 


8. 
For authoritstive lizhting in 
formation send to-day for 
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rea catalog E. 
SHAPIRO & ARONSON 
20 Warten St., New York City 


775 
22 
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amps 


S a woman's gift for his desk 
—or a man's gift for her piano 
this lamp keeps your thoughtful- 
ness and taste ever in mind. Arm 
and shade adjustable for either use. 
Price moderate, $22.00. 
Supplied in green or brown coloring 


Ask your dealer for No. 6372 
or write for illustrated booklet. 


THE HANDEL CO. 
390 East Main St., Meriden, Conn. 


from a nursery. 


IATLOWAY 


POTERY? 


Gives the Essential Touch 


* — 


VASE IN STONY GRAY TERRA COTTA $7.50 


Thia claasic vase is one of many 
beautiful designa in our collection of 
Garden Pottery, which includes an 
intereating variety of Flower Pots, 
Bird Fonts, Sun-dials, Benchea and 
other artistic pieces. 


GALLOWAY TERRA COTTA CO. 
3218 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BIRD HOMES 


FOR Xmas GIFTS į 


Making the Farm Pay 
(Continued from page 64) 


Each tree had received all the in- 
dividual attention it ever had in the 
past seasons, and the cost of care per 
tree was reduced from 10 cents to 
about 7 cents. 


ELIMINATING THE APHIS 


The year previous the woolly aphis 
had put in an appearance through 
some infected trees shipped to us 
Most of this in- 
fected stock had been shipped back, 
but a few trees were overlooked in 
planting, and the trouble began to 
spread. Root sprouts here and there 
showed that the aphis were on the 
roots of several trees. This spring 
each tree in the entire orchard was 
treated to a cupful of tobacco dust 
sprinkled about its roots 3” or 4” 
below the ground when it was dug 
abont to be examined for borers. 
The expense for the tobacco is 
counted in with the regular care of 
the trees, but it will not have to be 
repeated this year as all traces of 
the woolly aphis are entirely re- 
moved. The tabulation for the com- 
plete upkeep expense of the orchard 
caer its first sod-mulch year fol- 
ows: 


March and April pruning.... $61.35 
Rolling in spring to settle sod. 22.80 
Dormant spray in March, sec- 


ond spray in May (labor).. 81.20 
Spray materials ! oe. er 29.10 
Spring borers hunted, trees 

painted, tobacco dust put in, 

roots dug Abl! 60.70 
10 gals. lime-sulphur for above 2.20 
3,400 Ibs. tobacco dust @ $9 

Per ter r. 15.30 
Cutting rye and weeds where 

hand work was required... 17.40 
Mowing orchard three times.. 87.15 
Fall borers hunted, trees 

painted and hilled up for 

Miffte n! 80.16 


Total expense for year. 5457.36 


Having decided that there is little 
but laborer's wage in farming for 
the man who does not specialize, and 
that apples were to be our only spe- 
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cialty, we concluded to reduce expense 
on the farm as much as might be 
feasible and wait for the apple crop. 
A few apples from the four-year-old 
filler trees showed promise of better 
things to come. Meanwhile we used 
the men’s spare time to raise as 
much as possible of the food and bed- 
ding for the stock on the place, thus 
getting back the wages that would 
otherwise be non-productive, reduc- 
ing the money outlay for supplies, and 
saving team time that would have 
been necessary to haul supplies. 

As the young apple trees were our 
first care the crops were neglected 
now and then in favor of pressing 
orchard work; hence we harvested 
no extra quantities or qualities. 

We adopted a small neglected or- 
chard and worked it on shares for the 
immediate fruit harvest. From this 
came a medium grade of fruit in re- 
turn for the first year’s work, but it 
kept us all in apples for a year, and 
so the crop was moncy earned. 

Itemizing the results of the harvest: 


Fodder corn (not valued) 


Haya tons, toe eae $450.00 
Oats, 220 bushels ............ 88. 

Oat straw, 14 tons N 58 8 . 140.00 
Potatoes, 225 bushels ........ 229.50 
Apples, 35 bushels ........... 17.50 
Cider 10 gallons 6.00 
Mangel-wurzels, 17 bushels.... 8.50 
Carrots, 24 bushels .......... 12.00 


Total value of returns. .$951.50 
Outlay for year on orchard 


MPKEGD. cite sisi eae ss nore $457.36 
Outlay for year on crops..... 420.65 
5550 

Total, receint s «sed 951.50 


Expense, orchard and crops.. 878.01 


Earned on summer work..... $73.49 


The fodder corn was cut and used 
green, lasting the stock through Octo- 
ber, but its value is uncertain. How- 
ever, it more than paid for the seeds 
planted in the spring. We already 
had the seed potatoes stored from 
the crop of the previous season. 
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English Furniture 
of the 
Eighteenth Century 


By Herbert Cescinsky 
The book par excellence for 
lhe collector, the connola- 
seur, and the lover of an- 
tique furniture, by one of 
tho most eminent living 
authorities on all depart- 
menta of the aubject. Three 
sumptuoua volumes, erowd- 
ed with photographic re- 
productions of hiatorio 
piecca and forming an art 
production of extraordi- 
nary beauty. Full descrip- 
tions of thousands of ex- 
amples, beaidea many 
f unique features to be found 
nowhere eise. 


The Most Complete Furniture Guide 
Published 

Thia splendid work constitutes the most com- 
plete and exhaustive guide on English period 
furniture ever published. It covers all sorte 
and styles. including hardware accessorles, 
and no vogue or type is missing. It will 
prove invaluable to the architect. deenratpr, 
and designer, and ia not only an authoritative 
work of raference but a fertiie source of in- 
spiration to the artist and craftsman. 


Superbly Beautiful Illustrations 


1,300 of these, culled from over 10,000 photo- 
grapha apecially taken for thia work and poa- 
sessing auperior merit to anything of the kind 
that hea ever before appeared. All measure- 
mants carefully given in every description. 
Write to-day for beautiful illustrated descrip- 
tive circular. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
Dept. 862, New York 


DECORATIVE FURNITURE 


Old English and Colonial Reproductions 
made in our own factories. Right scale 
for charming city or country bedrooms. 
Interesting English Dining Room Sets of 
unuaual design. Decorative Furnitura done 
to barmonize with Customer’e Block Print. 
Individuality is obtained by mskiug for 
our customers direct. 
Write for our complete Catalog “A 19" 
or call at Ezhtbtiton Rooms 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
2 WEaT 47TH STREET, NEW YORK 
First Door West of Fifth Avenue, Fourth Floor 


Lily Of The Valley 


50 Selected Berlin Pips for $1 


Furnishing the Hospitable Hall 
(Continued from page 51) 


Provide a home for the birds. 
Add beauty to your lawn. 
A practical Xmas gift. 

READY - BUILT HOUSES 
l KNOCKDOWN HOUSES 


They can be grown in pots or pans 
for Winter Flowering or in the garden 
for Spring Flowera. 


Spiraea Or Astilbe 


circular, can be treated in the same we should have to serpentine down 


Write todo 
Chicago 


Mural Furniture 
decorations decorated 


in early 
mediseval Italisa 
style atyle 


| Siennese Art Studios 
i C. Scapecchi 
77 Ione Place 
New York 
Gramercy 2409 
SPECIAL GIFTS 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


(This frame is hend 
decorated and gilded ff 
for mirror--size 20 ine, 

x 14 Ins. price $30.) 


FREE — iltustrated 
Book of Bird Homes 


and Lawn accessories 


Birdhouse Co. 
620-30 

S. Norton St., 

CNICAGO,ILL, 


manner, but the greatest care should 
be taken to attach the scrim smoothly 
on the semi-circle and to draw it very 
taut and even at the center. The 
gathers may be concealed by a small 
semi-circular piece of buckram cov- 
ered with scrim. This makes a neat 
finish to a difficult hall door treatment. 


ARRANGING THE FURNITURE 


Also much can be done to enlarge 
the appearance of a small hall by the 
furniture arrangement. ln many 
apartments the hall is long and nar- 
row. Therefore, any piece of furni- 
ture that “sticks out” is a nuisance. 
A long, narrow table—while the ob- 
jection may be made against it that 
it accents the length of the hall—is 
at best a convenient place for a card 
tray, a bowl of flowers, a hat and 
stick. Its length may be broken by 
throwing across it a piece of old 
fabric. At either end of the table 
may be placed a high back, narrow- 
ish chair of William and Mary pat- 
tern. No piece of furniture should 
be placed on the opposite wall, else 


the length of the hall in passing. 
There are many attractive con- 
soles that look well in a hall of any 
proportion. Used as a pair, sage 
green with stripings of tan and dull 
gold, with a formal glass compote 
of similar tone Venetian glass, they 
lend a nice finish to a carefully con- 
ditioned hall. The compote may be 
flanked on either side by a pair of 
Venetian glass candlesticks in amber 
and green, or we may use a pair of 
Adam mahogany consoles finished to 
a very high tone, supporting a pair of 
graceful alabaster vases. White 
Wedgwood, either china or pottery 
may be substituted for the alabaster. 
After visualizing such effects can 
we regret the passing of the hatrack 
and the plate rail? The accumula- 
tion of coats and wraps may be put 
into the hall closet where a shelf 
built 4” or 5” from the floor can hold 
the rubbers and arctics that used to 
cluster like so many chicks around the 
feet of the motherly hatrack. 
Another hall abomination is a tele- 
(Continued on page 68) 


Beautiful pot planta for window deco- 
ration. Gladstone. Pure white. Queen 
Alexander. Soft pink. 2 Ctumpa of 
each by Parcels Post, $1. q 


W. E. MARSHALL & CO. 


166 West 23d Street New York 
Send for our Catalogue of Bulbs. 


of privata residences, apart- 
ment housea, and public 
buildings, stona benches. 
vases, fountains, etc., have 
proved to be parlculariy 
appropriate. 

We have on display a wide 
variety of ornamental furni- 
ture reproduced in Pom- 
peisn Stone and can execute 


For the Foyer 


Pee 


origina] designs at moder- 
ate coat. Illustrated cata- 
logue on requeat. 


The Erkins Studios 


The Largest Manufacturers 
of Ornamental Stone 


226 Lexington Avenue 
New York 


Factory, Astoria, L. I. 


December, 1916 


ARBLE 


Mantels, Benches 
Consoles, Fountains 


Sun Dial Pedeslals 


ALAR & 09, 


Flooring is an important 
consideratlon when remodeling or 
building. Hardwood floors meet 
every demand. They add the beauty 
(vou desire and they give everlasting wear. 


Instruction Book FREE 

Our big, beautitul book ilfustrates and explains 
how to best select and shows the 
Proper treatment in laying and 
caring lor hardwood floors. 
Write today tor your copy. 
You will need its valuable 
& fntormation. Address 

A THE INTERIOR HAROWOOO CO. 
\ 1335 Beecher $1. 


indianapolis, indians 
S SP COME TO VIRGI 


or N. C. NIA 


Share In the prosperity that awaits 
these neture-favored localitiea. Fruit, 
s wonderfully. 


72 on request. 
NW) F. H. LaBaume, Agr’l Agent, N. & W. Ry. 
— N. & W. Bidz. Roanoke, Va. 


* Billiards The Home 
Magnet“ FREE! 


Ahandsomely illustrated book ahowing all Brunswick 

Home Carom end Pocket Billiard Teblee in actual 

colora, giving caey terms, prices, etc. Sent Free l 
Write for il today, 


The Brunewick-Balke-Collender Co. 
DEPT. 29X, CHICAGO 


BurpeesSeeds Grow 


Send for Burpee’s Annual, the Leading 
American Seed Catalog. A book of 182 
pages, fully illustrated. It ie mailed free 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


Burpee Buildinga, Philadelphia 


The most complete stock 
of hardy plants in America 


Illustrated catalog of hardy 
plants, shrubs, trees and 
bulbs sent free on request 


ELLIOTT NURSERY CO. 


319 Fourth Avenue, Pittaburgh, Pa. 


HOW TO REMEMBER 


It will show you how you may banish the tend- 
ency tawsrd lorgetfulnesa and miserable mind 
3 wandering, 
through Loieette’a Memory Sy lem 
Practical, Scientific 
Mentai Discipline 
fin poputar form. Fits every type 
F of mind, from the husiness msn- 
sger to the clerk—froimn the ripe 
scholer to the young student. 
Acquire now the habits of stten- 
tlon, conrentrstion and sound 
reasoning. Send 
for free booklet 
Remember." 
Fuak & Wagnalls Company 
i New York 


Let Him 


You—or 


W. H. P. FAUNCE, 
President of Brown 
University 

“Your dietlon- 
ary will for me 
aupereede eeveral 
dictionaries that 
I. have been 
obliged to uee to- 
gether in order to 
obtain the infor- 
mation now fur- 
nished in this one 
volume.” 


JOHN 
WANAMAKER 


calls It “Artletic, 
complete, and of 
unrivaled excel- 
lence through- 
out.” 


CHAMP CLARK 
says: it cer- 
tainly is a won- 
derfu) book.“ 
SAMUEL 
GOMPERS 


aaye of it: Com- 
plete, valuable 
and handsome... 
of great value to 
me in my office.” 
SIR ARTHUR 
CONAN DOYLE 


“The moat useful 

work of reference 

jn my library.” 
GEORGE ADE 


“It Is a wonder.” 


JACK LONDON 


“The beet kit of 
tools In my li- 
brary.” 


ELBERT H.GARY 


it is beautifully 
bound, the type ia 
clear, and the II- 
lustrationa are 
handsome.” 


Spells, 
Pronounces, 
Defines, fully 
450,000 


Terms, 
Funk 


K 
Wagnalls 


NEW 


Bring It to 


to Yours— 


The GREATEST Single- 
Volume Reference Work 
the World Has Ever Seen 


3,000 Pages 
7,000 
Illustrations 
(c) Funk & Wagnalla Company 


Funk & Wagnalls NEW 
STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


It Will Please Father Because he will 
find in this great 


Volume all the Live Terms which pertain to 
his business or profession—every word his 
correspondence or trade vocabulary may re- 
quire, properly defined, 


It Will Please Mother Because in it she 


will find every 
Living Term which relates to womanhood, 
motherhood, the household, fabrics, furnish- 
ings, dress, decorations—all those manifold 
matters exciting the interest of woman and 
calling for information. 
It Will Please Sister Because, if she 
is yet in school, 
it will aid her studies as no other single vol- 
ume can; if she has graduated, it will supple- 
ment her education along every line tending 
to greater grace and attractiveness, in social 
affairs and otherwise. 


It Will Please Brother Because it exact: 
ly defines every 


particular term applied to every study, sport, 
entertainment, social requirement, profession 
and calling, and gives an array of scientific, 
historic, biographical specifie and general 
facts from which he can always derive in- 


spiration and profit. 
Of any age, 


It Will Please Any Friend, Of 
of either sex, 


because of its external and internal beauty, 
its more than 7,000 illustrations (many of 
these full-page plates of great cost in many 
colors), its wonderful variety of useful 
knowledge, and its every-day value as a Work 
of Reference which 
can be consulted 
with profit on any 
subject, 


CLIP, SIGN, AND MAIL 
THIS COUPON 


d me 
ing Beautiful Colored Date; 
a four full-page plates 
showlog the famous Diamonds 
of the World. thelr weight, 
size, elec. : typirel United States 
Warships; Heantiful Wild 
Flowers; Wireless Telephone 
Apparatus; besides many 
other Interesting pages do- 
scribing the New Standard 
Dictionary; also quote prices. 
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A Perfect 
Chippendale 
Table 


iaeoe menete 


HOTOGRAPHS 
of any of my old 
pieces sent on request 


SUSAN WESTROPE 
Antiques 


694 Main Street, Buffalo, New York 


ESCAPE NECESSITY 


of opening windows in atormy weather 


The danger and bother of opening and closing 
outside shutters is ebsolutely avoided !f you 
Install the 


MALLORY SHUTTER WORKER 
Operated from inside 

which automatically locka the shutters in any 
desired position, A almple, durable derice 
easily applied to old 
or new dwellings of 
Driek, cement. nr 
wood. Coats ttio 
more than ordinerr 
abutter hinges and 
enstehen: end paya for 
lwelf many times 
over ln saving wear 
and tear to ahutiera. 
Drop us a Postal for 
full information, 


Mallory Mfg. Co. 
255 Male St, [lemagtos, NJ, 


2 9 ponies, 37 
Belie Meade. Farm. Bu 3, Belle Meade Va. 
mmi 


? GORHAM GALLERIES 


Sculpture by American 
Artists 
THE GORHAM COMPANY 
Fifth Avenue at Thirty-Sixth Street 


lew York Cay 
eee 
d h 


H. KOOPMAN & SON 


French and lish Period Furniture 
Tapestries, Por Chine and Glasswcara 


16 EAST FORTY-SIXTH STREET 


|! Opposite Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
| on 


SUN ROOM AND GARDEN 
SPECIALTIES IN FAIENCE 


Fountains Re 
Pottery, Tlles, Etc. 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY CO. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


Fl 


l 


EVERYTHING FOR 
YARD AND ORCHARD | 
H4ve you arravged to make 

your yard Individual and 
altractive the coming season? 
a We will design it free, tf de- 
| sired, or you cab order from our 
calalog for Immediate attentlon. 
Our 800 acres of fruit and flowering $ 
trees, Sowers, vines and ehrubs, ete., 
offer a varied list that will please 
tomprs havo proven’ n 
| Write for catalog et ore peste 


| HOOPES, BRO. & THOMAS CO. | 
Dept. K, Weat Chester, Pa. 5 3 
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Light your 
K| Windows 
christmas Eve 


yi TLL you help revive the quaint old 

Yule-tids custom of piscing lighted 
candles in the windows Christmss 
Eve? You esn do so now without the 
danger or inconvenience of open-fisme 
esndles — these new Electric Candles 
are just the thing. Chsrming colontsl 
design: dull gray silver finish: spher!- 
es! frosted Mazda lamps; may be con- 
nected to any convenient electric licht 
socket: complete with long silk-cov- 
ered cord snd attachn:ent plug. 


3 


the pair 


— a: 
pnp Pt 


2 
2 
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ty pink or 
bine silk 


They make very pretty lampe for the 
boudair throughout the rest of the 
year; Ideal for glits. 
Our besutiful displsy rooms are re- 
plete with distinctive Electrical Gifts 
Exctusive designs in shades of silk for 
Floor Lamps and Table Lamps. Many 
new idese in Electric Lamps from the 
| finest thst money csn buy to the very 
9) moderately priced. 
Our beautiful new Chrletmas Book 
will be gladly sent if you write to 
Dept. 122, 


ELECTRIC SHOP N 
72 West Adama Street , 7 
CHICAGO 
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One may live as long without Pictures 
as with them but—not so well. 


“Sweethearts Still” 


Just published—(1134 x I6 inches) 
Remarque Artist Proof 


À Etching 


After a recent painting by 
W. DENDY SADLER 
$27.50 
In our very large stock you will always 
find the best examples of the works of 
Brangwyn, Zorn, Buhot, Fitton, Haig, 
Howarth, Sadler, Dicksee, Fonce, 
Brewer, Affleck, MacLaughlan, Trow- 
bridge, Webster and other modern 
masters. 
Also 


Mezzotints in Color 


by Edwards, Wilson, Gulland, James, 
Smythe, Milner, Henderson and others. 


Correct Framing 
in all its branches 


and Engravings 
cleaned and restored 


Correspondence invited 


Purnell Art Company 


Importers and Publishers 
BALTIMORE, U. S. A. 


Paintings skillfully 


Furnishing the Hospitable Hall 
(Continued from page 66) 


phone. Unless we want our guests 
to know the price of thcir roast, or 
the family to listen aghast while we 
tell a white lie for society's sake, or 
the cook to hear us asking for.a new 
one’s reference, don’t put your tele- 
phone in the hall, Closet it, or keep 
it upstairs where the family alone 
are the bored “listeners in.” 

The architectural detail of many 


halls—the door and window trim, 
stair spindles, and newel posts 
serve as sufficient decoration for 


halls built in the Georgian and Colo- 
nial manner. The same is true of 
the wrought iron grill work intro- 
duced in Italian and French halls. In 
like manner the hall of English spirit 
needs but few accessories. 


Wuat ABOUT Pictures? 


The question of pictures in the hall 
can be solved readily. If the space 
permits, put a truly decorative pic- 
ture in the hall, one from which 
colors can be picked to repeat in the 
hangings, or one that gives a pleasing 
impression as one passes. I have 
seen in several halls, perhaps by ac- 
cident, perhaps because the practice 
of its use is more prevalent than one 
would imagine—the engraving of the 
Centennial in Philadelphia, in which 
the great had their numbers under 
them and in the margin were the 
numbers checked up by their names. 
Intimate, purely pictorial pictures 
should not be hung in the hall nor on 
the stairs. Imagine dinner waiting 
while a guest looks to see if Grant— 
was surely at the Centennial! No, 
stairs are made to walk up and down 
and not to stand on while we look 
at pictures. Try the restful and dig- 
nified effect without them, and you'll 
never hang another picture there. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 


The lighting fixtures of a hall 
should harmonize with the archi- 
tectural background, Side lights are 


best where there is no stairway to 


be considered, but a ceiling drop 
light is the only adequate fixture for 
a stair well. I find that many halls, 
otherwise suitably furnished, still 
have wretched Mission hall lanterns. 
A center drop light of the same de- 
sign as the side lights is by all means 
the correct arrangement, but the 
greatest care should be taken that the 
light is sufficiently strong to light 
the stair well. 

In apartment houses we are apt to 
find cheap brass side fixtures. These 
pay be painted the color of the side 
wall, making them inconspicuous. A 
rather formal parchment shield, cov- 
ering both lights, may be used with 
these. The shield can repeat some 
colors chosen from the hangings or 
portiers. In a hall where the fix- 
tures are inadequate or badly placed, 
a pair of candlesticks placed on the 
table will add sufficient light. More- 
over candles give a hall a quaint, 
homey look, and the late guests can 
take them to light the way upstairs. 

A hall into which adjoining rooms 


open by large doorways or arches, 
needs a neutral color on the walls. 
The distinguishing note may be had 
in the curtains, portiers and uphol- 
stery. For hallway upholstery the 
finest fabric to use is tapestry. One 
old walnut chair with a petit-point 
seat would strike a note well worth 
living up to in the remainder of the 
house. The upholstery should, in 
the main, match the general tone 
carried out in the portiers. 

Hall portiers play the most dif- 
ficult part in connecting up a color 
scheme which has not been careful- 
ly considered as a whole. One bit of 
advice: all portiers in the hall should 
match on the hall side. They may 
be faced according to the color 
schemes of the various rooms; in 
fact, they should be so faced, but 
there the question of expense enters 
as double portiers are not to be had 
for a trifle. If a general running 
undertone of tan is found in all the 
rooms, use a portier of tan to har- 
monize with all. Rep silk, double- 
faced damask or velour might be used 
with economy. While the living- 
room might be mulberry and the 
dining - room blue, each might 
carry a tan. Striped silk, thin sun- 
fast or a stiff glazed chintz all make 
good hall window hangings. They 
should be made up in simple rather 
than formal designs, with straight 
fitted valances to give the dignity 
requisite in a hall. 


Four Cotor SCHEMES 


I know of one successfully planned 
hall that has broad striped putty 
colored paper, cream enameled wood- 
work, a very dark blue-green carpet 
and an old oak dresser on which 
stands a warm, rich orange bowl. 

Another has a Japanese gold tea 
paper; on either side is a Chinese 
screen set as a series of panels in 
the wall. A Chinese Chippendale 
table is faced on the opposite side by 
a yellow lacquered cabinet. The 
electric fixtures are Chinese Bud- 
dhas in gold, black and maroon. 

The color scheme in another hall 
strikes the keynote that is carried 
throughout the house. It is an ar- 
rangement of grey, orange and 
black. No one period is adhered to. 
The walls are rough cast plaster, the 
carpet back, acting as a foil for the 
orange painted furniture that is 
striped with thin lines of black. The 
grey walls are paneled with mould- 
ings of black and orange. The 
shields of the fixtures bear little 
designs of orange and black. 

A fourth hall, where one forgets 
the background, has for its glorifica- 
tion a console of wrought iron 
rubbed with gold. Topping it is an 
inch thick black glass. Above hangs 
a marvelous mirror of wrought iron 
with a frame of black glass around 
the mirror. The hall is square and 
of good size, but the only other 
groups in it consist of a tapestry 
below which was an oak chest, dark 
with age. 
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worth choosing. And the flowering 
plant par excellence is probably the 
begonia that rejoices in the name of 
Gloire de Lorraine, a sort familiar 
now to everyone who knows any- 
thing at all about house plants, al- 
though it is a hybrid of comparative 
botanical youth. 

It is not unusual for this plant to 


remain covered with its lovely pink, 


blossoms for three months; and cov- 


ered it literally is, for when it is in 
bloom its leaves hardly show at all, 
so abundant are the flowers. 
Begonias are curious plants inas- 
much as they are detached from all 
the rest of the plant creation now 
growing on this small planet. They 
have actually no relations, no family 
ties. They stand apart, as the gypsies 
stand apart among the races of men. 
They are native to widely separated 
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Dreer's 
Garden BOOK 


For 1917 


Secenty-ninth Annual Edition 


is more than a catalogue. It 
is a guide-book of authoritative 
information on when to plant, 
how to plant, and what to plant, 
in whatever line of gardening 
you are interested. 

It contains cultural articles writ- 
ten by experts and is valuable alike 
to the amateur with a small plot or 
the professional with acres. It con- 
tains 288 pages, four color and four 
duotone plates. It lists all the de- 
pendable, tested, standard varieties 
of flowers and vegetables as well 
as the season’s best novelties. 

It features a number of note- 
worthy specialties in Vegetables 
Sweet Peas, Asters, Roses, an 
Columbines. Whatever is worth 
prov iig you will find in Dreer’s 
sarden Book for 1917, with full de- 
scriptions and cultural notes. 
Mailed free 


if you mention this 


magazine. 
HENRY A. DREER 
714-716 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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December, 1916 
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Wagner Pork Nersery€s., 50 919, Sidney, Ohio 
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loa— and tells how to grow them. 
it's FREE. Wo . 5 express 
charges anywhere in the U. 8. 


Heller Bros. Co., Box 52, New Castle, Ind, 


FARR’S HARDY PLANT 
SPECIALTIES 
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flowering ehrubs. 
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ATLAS WEED- KILLER 


Grass and Weed-Killing Chemical 
Quick, cbeap, permanent weed eradica- 
tion for Drives, Paths, Gutters, Tennis 
W 11180 fr.) 
qt. (covers sq. „ „„ 
gallon $1 50 

ATLAS PRESERVATIVE CO. 

95 Liberty New York 


The Window Garden 


or The Greenhouse 


is the sole source of flowersin winter. Plan now 
what you want to grow, Send for our new cata- 
togue. which contains a full list of the good thinga 
for the small greenhouse or conservatory. 


A. N. PIERSON, Inc. 
Cromwell Gardens, Box!4, Cromwell, Conn. 


The Meehan Handbook of 
Trees and Hardy Plants 


is unusual, prectical, handy and always useful 
es a reference. All undesirables are eliml- 
nated. Lista actual sizes—and prices them in- 
dividually. Malled free on request. 
THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS 


6740 Chow Street, Germantown, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


| GEORGE H. PETERSON 


Rose and Peony Specialist 
Catalogue upon application 


Box 30 Fair Lawn, N. J. 


DINGEE ROSES 
Sturdy as Onks 


are alwaya grown on their own roots. 65 years” 
esperience. No matter whae yon tive, we guar- 
antee aafe delivery. Send to-day for Dingee 


“Guide to Rose Culture” 
DINGEE & CONARD CO. 
Box-1274 Weat Grove, Pas 


Best Nursery Stock Ever Grown 


Evergreens, Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Flowering Shrubs, Hedge Plaats, Vinee, loses. 
Hardy Perennlale. 

Proparing of Plana, Bas ing ont Ore of Grounds, 


Tree and Shrubbery Decoreting Work. 

The STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS CO., Inc. 
Landacape Gardeners and Nuresrymen 

Tel. 333 New Canaan, Conn. 


2 » Garden G 2 
Vicks’ and Fiorai Guide 
For 67 years the leading au- 
Now 984 on Vegetable, Flower 


arm Seeds, Plants and 
Send for free copy 


jive VICKS? SONS 
16 Stone Stroet Rochestar, N. Y. 


Tested Trees, Seeds 
Roses, Plants; Vines 


Write for 192-page Photo-Catslog—America’a 
Nursery Guide and Garden Anthorlty. Plc- 
tures and describes thonsanda of choice rari- 
eties. Sent FREE! Write today. 

TUE STORRS & HARRISON Co. 
Depr. 319 Poinesviife, Ohio 


THE LEATHERWOOD GOD 


By William Dean Howells 


An epic novel of our old American pioneer civiliza- 
tion, the matured work of the most famous of our liv- 


ing novelists. 


“The Leatherwood God’ satisfies the reader's de- 
mand for facts, and it fulfils his cravings for fantasy. 
It is history made alive in fiction. Boston Trons- 


cript. 


Illustrated by Henry Raleigh. Pries $1.35 net 


THE ART 
of RODIN 


With Leaves from 
His Note Book 


By Judith Cladel 


The most important art 
book of the year. A bio- 
graphical and critical 
study of the greatest liv- 
ing artist, including his 
own meditations on 
sculpture, nature, tradi- 
tion and art. 


50 illustrations from Rodin's 
work. Price $4.50 net 


THE NEW 
INTERIOR 


By Hazel H. Adler 


An interesting and 
helpful book for Ameri- 
cans interested in the 
latest and most original 
developments of interior 
decoration. Shows the 
remarkable work being 
done by contemporary 
American craftsmen. 


46 illuatrations, 8 in full 
color. Price $3.00 net 


THE DARK TOWER 


By Phyllis Bottome 


“Only an author who sees life brightly and humor- 
ously | could have written so vivid and entertaining a 


story. Neu Republic. 


“The narrative glows with the master passion.“ — 
Boston Herold. 
An absorbingly interesting novel, filled with the 
great realities of living. Hroohlyn Standard Union. 


Illustrated. 


A COUNTRY 
CHRONICLE 


By Grant Showerman 


A unique contribution to 
our literature; a diving pice 
ture of American farm life as 
seen through tbe eyes of a 
boy of fen. 

“To read the book affects 
one much tike rea — a red 
autumn apple.“ Chicago 
Tribune. 

Ilustrated by George Wright 
Price $1.35 net 


Price $1.35 net. 


GULLIVER 
THE GREAT 


and OTHER DOG STORIES 
By Walter A. Dyer 


Staries about dogs, written 
with a tenderness that often 
touches to tears. 


“A truly Sheet and ex- 
cellent book a book 
for both old and youthful 
readers."—New York Times. 

Illustrated fram photo- 

graphs. Price $1.35 net 


Books for Boys and Girls 


THE SAPPHIRE SIGNET 


By Auguata Hulell, Seaman 
A thriliing and Instructive myetery atory for boys and girls. 
Ilustrated by Relyea. Price $1.25 net 


BOYHOOD STORIES OF FAMOUS MEN 
By Katherine D. Cather 
True stories of the ehildhood of great artista and musſelans. 
Illustrated by Maurice L. Bower. Price $1.25 net 


THE WONDER-BOX STORIES 


By Wiii Bradley 
Nelightful new etorles for boys and girla of fairy-tale age. 
50 illustrations by the Artiet-author. Price $1.00 net 


ST. NICHOLAS BOOK OF PLAYS AND 


OPERETTAS: Second Series 
Timely for holiday tbeatricala; cultivates the raluahle dramatic sense. 
Illustrated. Price $1.00 net 
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Miss SWIFT 


INTERIOR 
DECORATING 


11 E. FST ST. NEW YORK 


LET US HELP YOU FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
As you would like it best 


Conventionally for conservative taste. 
Originaliy for daring schemes. 


BOWDOIN & MANLEY, 546 Fifth Ave, N.Y. 


Write for informotion. 


STUDY INTERIOR DECORATION AT HOME 


Thnrough Instruction tn 5 acti compo- 
aluion, design, color harmony, etc., by esperi- 
enced decorators. A correspondence rnurse for 
professionals and amatrues, Interesting and 
romunerailre Detailed catalog on request, 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


Room 410C, 101 Park Ave., N. Y. City 


WHITE MOTOR CARS 


Custom Designed 
The WHITE COMPANY, Cleveland 


No payment accepted 
unless successful, 


Also expert services 


Fireplaces on Says chimney 


PREDERIC N.WHITLEY 
Made to ineer and Contractor 
205 ulton St., Brooklyn, N. T. 


Leavens Furniture 


For the diecriminating pur — 
actiatic in effect, good solid oak con- 
struction, stained to ault the indi- 
vidual taste, moderate in peice. 


Send for Illustrations end color chart. 


WILLIAM 3 4 CO., lac., Manufacturers 
R Ca pea Maas. 


FAB-RIK-O-NA 


INTERWOVENS 

The newest eddition to the famous 

RIK-O-NA line of woven WALL COVERINGS, 

able. economical, dainticat, most serrice- 

able, t tors and patterns for all tastes. They 
add ralue to a house. 

8 J 0 free. Our eervice degarimant 

wilt nap with yaur decorating prob- 

t put you le touch with daaters, 


tin a Sens Ca., 218 Arch SL, Bloomfeld, N. J. 


Glass Onward Siding 
Furriturs Shee 
In place af Castors, 


f your dealer will not eup- 
ly you write be 


NWARD MFG. CO. 
Menasha, Wis. 
Kitchener, Ont, 


SUN DIALS 
REAL BRONZE COLONIAL DESIGNS 
from $3.50 Up 
Also full line of Bird 
Fountains and other gar- 

den requisites, 
Manufactured by 

The M. D. JONES CO. 

71 Porttand N., Boston, Mass, 


Send for illustrated catalog 
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Give Your Friends a Box of 


Gladiolus Bulbs 


for Christmas 


Here is a pleasing gift indeed, 
and one that will bring many 
happy thoughta of you in the 
summer days to come. 


Box of 30 First-Size Bulbs $1.00 


10 Amerlca — soft flesh-pink; 
10 Mrs. Frances King — light 
crimson-acarlet; 10 Augusta— 
white with purple throat. 


Postpaid in U. S. A. east of 
Missiasippi River. Pointa west 
25c extra. 


If desired, we will enclose your 
card of greeting and ship direct. 


Arthur T. Boddington Co., Inc. 


Dept. H1, 128 Chambers Street 
New York 


An Original 
Christmas Gift 


Any lover of flowers and plant life 
will be delighted with this artistic 
wicker plant basket in which flowers 
and ferns grow luxuriantly. It is 
self-watering and requires attention 
but once a week. Water is drawn 
thru a sponge to the delicate root 
fibers in the correct quantity. No 
dripping to injure draperies or floors. 
Measures 10“ across top. Fitted with 
strong chains. Price $6.00 delivered. 


This plant basket is one of the IMi- 
nois Plant Baskets that areexhibited 
at the International Flower Show 
every Spring. 


Send for our interesting booklet 
showing self-watering plant stands. 
window boxes and hanging baskets, 


MILLER & DOING 


61 York Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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places; but wherever they are found, 
they are confined to a small section. 

In the western hemisphere, Mexico 
has some, and so have Central and 
South America. In the eastern hemi- 
sphere they grow in Asia and in 
Southern Africa—a distribution as 
wide as the world, surely ; but in none 
of these places are they scattered. It 
is a most puzzling circumstance. 

In spite of this eccentricity of 
theirs, however, begonias are as sim- 
ple to grow as any plant living, and 
begonia culture is just play, provided 
you are exact. Begonias do not want 
much, but they want just what they 
want when they want it. The par- 
ticular hybrid that everyone wishes 
to grow, the Gloire de Lorraine just 
mentioned, belongs to what is known 
as the semi-tuberous or Socrotan sec- 
tion, a distinct division of the family 
sprung from semi-tubers discovered 
and collected in the year 1880 on the 
island of Socrota, or Sokrota—a 
sandy, scorching mite of the earth’s 
surface that sticks out of the Arabian 
Sea off Africa’s easternmost point, 
and guards the Gulf of Aden. 

With this land of the nativity of 
one of its parents in mind, it is easy 
to understand why Gloire de Lorraine 
endures the dry air of living-rooms 
exceedingly well. A temperature with- 
in ten degrees of 55° F., either up or 
down, will suit it; and it must have 
plenty of water. But under no cir- 
cumstances should water ever he 
sprayed on its leaves or flowers; used 
thus, it spots and ruins them at once, 

After the plant has finished bloom- 
ing, cut off the tips that bore the 
flowers, give it a little less water than 
before, but do not let it dry out, and 
permit it to rest naturally until sum- 
mer. Then repot it in June, relieving 
its roots of a part of the old earth 
and replacing this with new. This 
soil must be light in texture, but it 
must also be rich. One part thor- 
oughly rotted cow manure to three 
parts of good earth and woods loam 
or leaf mold, and one part of sharp 
sand, will give a proper mixture. Re- 
ly upon good care, attention to ven- 
tilation, fresh soil, and plenty of light 
to keep it free from red spider and 
rust, making sprays unnecessary. 

Begonias may have all the sunshine 
available during the winter, but after 
flowering, while they are at rest, keep 
them in the shade or partial shade. 
Do the same after repotting, until 
cold weather comes again and they 
approach their blooming season. 


RAISING AND CARING FOR CYCLAMEN 


Cyclamen are lovely, and an indoor 
garden of just these alone is a won- 
derful sight. They, too, blossom over 
a long extended period, and their 
flowers provide beautiful colors as 
well as a great variety of color. The 
wise gardener will perhaps choose 
the Persian, or Persicum, strain for 
ordinary culture, for these are easier 


to grow than the Giant. 


It usually takes fifteen months to 
bring cyclamen from the seed to the 
flowering age; but it is much better 
to raise the plants from seed than to 
buy bulbs in the fall, because it is not 
natural for cyclamen tubers to be 
dried out the way other bulbs are, and 
as they must be when dug up and 
taken to market. 

The seeds are terribly slow to 
germinate—or seem to be. Really 
they are not slow at all; but before 
any growth appears ahove the earth, 
a tiny little bulh is produced below 
ground, This done, up come the 
leaves, two months after sowing. 

When there are two leaves, trans- 
plant the little seedlings into boxes 
or flats, but do not give them much 
root room, for that retards them. It 


does not seem to be natural for them 
to run much to root at first. Trans- 
plant again to little pots when they 
begin to crowd; and finally, put them 
into their permanent 6” pots in the 
autumn following the winter of their 
sowing. Here they will grow and be 
ready to bloom by midwinter. 

Put them outdoors in summer, and 
keep them there in partial shade. They 
like warmth, most of them, yet they 
cannot stand the scorching of our 
midsummer sun at midday; and in- 
doors in winter, a temperature of 50° 
F. at night is essential to keep them 
at their best. For potting, use a mix- 
ture of good loam with one-fifth 
rotted horse manure and some sand, 
if the loam is heavy. Give thorongh 
drainage, always, and fumigate or 
spray for green fly with any good nic- 
otene preparation. Tobacco stems 
around the pots may act as a partial 
preventative, but there is no certain 
insurance against this pest. Watch 
for it; and get after the first ones the 
instant they appear. 


Two OrHER Goop PLANTS 


The fact that there is a rose—an 
honest-to-goodness pot rose—that will 
blossom all the year round, throws 
every other plant out of the running, 
with many who are rose enthusiasts. 
Of course, it is not a great, fragrant, 
lovely tea-rose; instead, it is just a 
little clustered red roselet, so like the 
crimson rambler that that is its pet 
name, “baby rambler.” In the lists 
it is Mme. Norbert Lavavasseur. 

It is characteristic of this plant that 
every branchlet of new growth in- 
variably produces a cluster of flowers 
at its tip; and new growth is constant- 
ly put forth to take the place of the 
passé wood which you must of course 
remove when a flower cluster fades. 

Red spider will appear on it at 
times, undoubtedly ; but spraying will 
make short work of him, when he 
comes. Watch for aphids, too, just 
as you would watch for them on roses 
out-of-doors, and spray for them. 
Feed with applications of fine bone 
meal, a tablespoonful to a pot about 
every ten weeks. Indoor plants cannot 
forage by means of roots constantly 
extending and seeking what the rains 
and weather have brought down into 
the earth; so remember to be as care- 
ful about their meals as you would 
about those of any other pet. 

The Paris daisy or Marguerite is 
another splendid, free-flowering in- 
door plant. You may have it in either 
yellow or white. Etoile d’Or is a 
good yellow, Mrs. F. Sander and Cor- 
onation are both fine whites. Nothing 
is easier to handle than these Mar- 
guerites, for nothing ever ails them 
and insects leave them alone. More- 
over, you can raise new plants from 
cuttings as easily as you can with 
geraniums, which is saying much. 

Cuttings are made in July for plants 
to bloom indoors the following win- 
ter; and after flowering all winter 
indoors, these plants may go out into 
the garden, and will flower all summer 
there. They are perfectly hardy, too, 
so leave them out, if you wish, Dur- 
ing half of the year at least the per- 
sistent things are covered with blos- 
soms; more than likely, indeed, they 
will be in bloom for eight or nine 
months out of the twelve. 

These are the four very best plants 
for indoors, according to my own 
preference and belief. A tableful of 
any one of them is the indoor or win- 
dow garden supreme, to me; but, of 
course, there are geraniums and 
fuchsias and all the great tribe of the 
ferns, and lemon verhena for its fra- 
grance, and many, many more which 
I shall not try to enumerate here, that 
are interesting to grow if one wishes. 


HOIUSE NG Ge ARDIEN 


Magic Flowers 


A UNIQUE novel decoration 
for your CHRISTMAS Table. A 
source of keenest interest to sick 
friends, invalids and shut-ins who 
watch with daily delight the mys- 
terious blos- 


Wonder Lily 
This bulb 
needs NO 
water, NO soil, 
NO care, only 
Sunshine an 

warmth to un- 
fold its deli- 
cate rosy flow- 
ers, in 10 to 
15 days, con- 
tinuing in, 
bloom 3 to 4 
weeks. 


Each 3 12 
Large bulbs ..... $0.20 $0.50 $1.75 
Monster bulbs... 30 80 2.75 
Jumbo (scarce) . 40 110 e 


Price Includes Dellvery | 


MAGIC LILIES OF VALLEY 


So pure, So fragrant, 
So entrancing. Nho- 
ever knows it, loves it. 
Planted in our spe- 
cially prepared Moss- 
fiber, this beautiful flow- 
er will grow and bloom 
inside 18 to 20 days. 
We furnish with every 
order sufficient M o 8 s- 
fiber to grow the pips; 
also FULL directions 
“low to Grow success- 


ooo. $0.45 
75 


Price Includes Delivery 
Send for our Bulbbook for House Bulbs. 


H. H. BERGER & CO. (Established 1877) 
70 Warren Stréet, New York 


No. 529 2 
*' Admiration” 

Book Rocks 
Height 9 1-90 
Price $7.50 


“ARTBRON Z” 
for Decorativeusein the home 


for The Gift Distinctive 


Equal of tba finest bronzes in appearance, 

modeling snd workmanship. ği 

Range in price from $1.50 up snd abso- 

Intely guaranteed. 

Sold by the best stores everywhere, Send 

4 cents to-day for 1916 catalogue, men- 

tioning Housa and Garden. 

KATHODION BRONZE WORKS, Inc. 

299 Madison Avs., New York 

Studio and Factory, 366 Gerard Avenue, N. Y. 

Canadian Representatives: Fraser & Netherby, 

Toronto, Canada, 

Pacific Coast Representatives: Van Praag Brothers, 

164 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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